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evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race  in  civilization. 
Ever  since  the  investigations  of  Howard,  the  condition  of 
prisoners  has  been  kept  in  view  by  the  statesmen  and  phi- 
lanthropists of  Great  Britain.     It  has,  on  various  occasions, 
been  made  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  inquiry,  and  thus  the 

?ublic  nund  has  been  prepared  for  the  necessary  changes. 
?he  same  spirit  has,  to  a  very  laudable  degree,  diifused  itself 
over  some  of  her  most  important  colonies.  Within  a  few 
dajSj  we  have  received  from  Calcutta  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Prison  Discipline  to  the  Governor-General  of 
India  in  Council,  dated  January  8th,  1838  ;  a  volume  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  quarto  pages,  together  with  an 
Appendix  of  valuable  statistical  and  illustrative  papers.  France 
b  also  engaged  in  the  same  good  work.  In  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  of  the  last  year,  we  find  the  following  cheer- 
ing announcement ;  ^^  Our  penitentiary  system  has  long  called 
for  all  the  attention  of  my  government,  and  you  will  have  to 
examine  a  bill  for  its  improvement."  The  same  subject  has 
also  attracted  the  attention  of  the  government  of  Prussia  ;  but 
to  what  extent  its  labors  have  been  carried,  we  have  not  at 
present  the  means  of  ascertaining. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  enabled  to  add,  that,  at  the  present 
Ume,  our  own  country  seems  to  be  taking  the  lead  in  this  de- 
partment of  social  benevolence.  The  volumes  and  pamph- 
lets, whose  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article,  give 
evidence,  that  the  American  public  is  fully  aware  of  its  im- 
portance. Every  one  of  these  pamphlets  contains  valuable 
mformation,  and  most  of  them  have  been  drawn  up  after  dili- 
gent and  laborious  research.  But,  above  all,  the  prisons  in 
the  larger  number  of  our  States  have,  within  a  few  years, 
been  greatly  improved  ;  in  some  other  States,  they  are  at 
present  undergoing  improvement ;  and  even  the  most  back- 
ward are  inquiring  for  the  best  manner  in  which  acknowledged 
evik  may  be  remedied.  Legislators  are  disposed  to  give  to 
the  subject  a  serious  consideration.  The  people  are  willing 
to  tax  themselves,  to  any  amount  that  may  be  necessary,  to 
render  prisons  in  reality  schools  of  reformation,  instead  of 
being,  what  they  formerly  were,  the  abodes  of  horrible  sin, 
and  filthy,  squalid,  unalleviated  misery.  The  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  appropriated  to  the  building  of  one  prison,  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  the  princely  sum  of  $  772,600.  That 
we  are  not,  to  say  the  least,  behind  the  most  civilized  nations 
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of  Europe  in  the  success  of  our  efforts  on  this  subject,  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  ahready  several  commissioners  have 
visited  us,  for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  and  reporting 
upon  the  condition  of  our  penitentiaries  ;  and  that,  in  every 
instance,  they  have  recommended  that  our  system,  somewhat 
modified,  should  be  adopted  by  their  respective  countries.  CM* 
these  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  Mr.  Crawford,  com- 
missioner from  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  Messrs. 
Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville,  from  the  French  govern- 
ment. Dr.  Julius,  from  the  government  of  Prussia,  and 
a  commission  from  each  of  the  Provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  It  is  delightful  to  be  able  in  this  manner  to 
return  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  obligations  which 
have  been  conferred  upon  us  by  the  benevolence  and  civili- 
zation of  our  mother  country. 

The  interest  which  is  taken  in  this  subject,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  its  manifest  connexion  with  all  efforts  which 
may  be  made  for  the  moral  improvement  of  a  people  ;  n^, 
the  number  of  persons  who  must  be  affected  for  good  or  (or 
ill,  by  the  prison  discipline  of  a  civilized  country,  *  present 
sufficient  reasons,  why  we  should  devote  a  larger  portion  of 
our  pages  than  usual,  to  a  review  of  the  origin,  progress,  and 
present  condition  of  the  penitentiary  system  of  the  United 
States. 

As  evil  in  practice  is,  generally,  the  result  of  error  in 
theory,  we  are  commonly  obliged  to  explode  the  one,  be- 
fore we  are  able  to  eradicate  the  other.  It  is,  therefore, 
important  to  remark,  that  the  notions  which,  for  ages  before 
the  tira^  of  Howard,  almost  universally  prevailed  with  respect 
to  prison  discipline,  and  which,  to  too  great  a  degree,  pre- 
vail at  this  day,  present  a  striking  illustration  of  the  incon- 
sistency of  public  sentiment  on  all  moral  subjects.  Any 
one,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  observe,  will  immediately 
perceive,  that  there  exists,  in  the  standard  by  which  public 
opinion  measures  human  guiltiness,  a  zero  point,  and  a  range 
of  transgression  both  above  and  below  it.  This  point  is 
fixed,  in  the  main,  by  legislative  enactment.  Let  a  man 
be  ever  so  corrupt,  let  him  be  faithless,  impure,  dishonest, 
only  let  him  keep  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  he  will, 
too  frequently,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  share 

*  It  is  computed,  that  there  arc  at  least  ten  thousand  penoDs,  at  the 
present  moment,  confined  in  prisons  in  the  United  States. 
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in  every  mark  of  conventiooal  respect.  He  is  a  member,  in 
good  standing,  of  the  body  politic. 

**  Well  dressed,  well  bred, 
Well  eqaipaged,  is  ticket  food  enough 
To  pass  us  readUy  througn  every  door." 

We  feel  bound  to  sympathize  in  the  sorrows  of  such  an  one, 
to  rejoice  in  his  successes,  and,  in  the  things  in  which  he  is 
faulty,  to  labor  for  his  reformation. 

But  let  a  man  be  convicted  of  a  transgression  which  brings 
him  within  the  reach  of  the  law  ;  let  a  civil  process  be  issued 
against  him  ;  let  an  officer  take  him  into  custody,  and  walk 
with  him  through  the  crowd  of  his  silent,  astonished,  and  un- 
recognising  friends  ;  let  him  but  cross  the  threshold  of  a  jail, 
and  hear  ^e  harsh  bolts  of  a  dungeon  grate  upon  his  ear  ;  let 
him  be  convicted  by  a  jury,  and  sentenced  by  a  judge,  and 
abide  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  a  term  of  confinement ; 
and,  moreover,  let  his  manner  be  ill-bred,  his  appearance 
hirsute,  his  garments  tattered,  with  not  a  lingering  trace  of  the 
gentleman  about  him,  and  all  his  relations  to  society  are  in- 
stantly changed.  It  mattered  not  how  many  might  be  the 
circumstances  extenuating  his  fault,  whether  the  ofi'ence  were 
the  first  or  the  fiftieth,  nay,  whether  the  culprit  was  young  or 
old,  ignorant  or  well  informed  ;  until  very  lately,  his  treat- 
ment was,  in  all  cases,  precisely  the  same.  It  seemed  as  if 
society  could  look  leniently  upon  every  thing  else,  but  the 
infraction  of  her  own  laws  ;  or,  rather,  as  if  we  held,  with  the 
ancient  Spartans,  that  crime  did  not  consist  in  the  act,  but  in 
its  being  detected.  It  had  come  to  be  believed,  that,  as  soon 
as  man  became  a  convict,  his  very  nature  was  changed,  and 
all  the  relations  of  his  fellow-men  to  him  were  changed  also. 
Henceforth  appeal  to  his  reason  or  to  his  conscience  was 
useless,  and,  like  a  brute,  he  could  be  influenced  only  by  fear. 
Nay,  it  was  worse  than  this.  We  address  the  hopes  of  brutes 
as  well  as  their  fears  ;  but  no  one  ever  addressed  the  hopes 
of  the  wretch,  on  whom  the  hand  of  punitive  justice  had 
fallen.  He  had  lost  caste.  No  one  cared  what  became  of 
him.  It  mattered  not  how  much  he  might  be  abused,  what 
insolence  of  office  he  might  suffer,  or  how  deeply  the  iron  in 
the  dungeon  might  enter  into  his  soul.  If  he  repented,  and 
was  in  heart  a  reformed  man,  no  one  would  believe  him ;  no 
one  would  employ  him  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  proof  of 
hb  moral  improvement,  by  suffering  starvation  unto  death. 
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How  benevolent  and  how  thoughtful  was  that  proof  of  disci- 
pleship  which  our  Saviour  enjoined,  ^^  I  was  in  prison,  and 
ye  came  unto  me." 

It  is  truly  affecting  to  observe  how  universal,  before 
the  time  of  Howard,  had  become  the  neglect  of  every  thing 
relating  to  prisons  and  prison  discipline.  Not  only  were 
prisons  constructed  without  any  regard  to  humanity,  and  with- 
out any  design  of  promoting  the  reformation  of  prisoners,  but 
it  came  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  whole  economy  of  these  moral 
charnel-houses  was  absolutely  shut  out  from  the  thoughts  of 
the  happ7  and  the  virtuous.  There  was  but  one  description 
of  jail  for  the  whole  community,  and  into  this  were  indiscrim- 
inately thrown  debtors,  thieves,  murderers,  persons  detained 
for  trial  or  as  witnesses,  lunatics,  idiots,  young  and  old,  and 
frequently  men  and  women,  without  classification  and  without 
constraint.  If  any  solitary  cells  were  to  be  found  within 
these  gloomy  walls,  they  were  generally  under  ground,  dark, 
damp,  chilly,  and  too  filthy  to  be  described ;  and  in  these 
the  more  furious  maniacs  were  incarcerated  for  life.  The 
bets  might  have  been  easily  ascertained  by  any  one  who 
chose  to  inquire  into  them.  They  must,  we  presume,  have 
been  known,  they  certainly  ought  to  have  been  known,  to 
judges,  to  grand  jurors,  to  sheriffs,  and  frequently  to  law- 
yers. Yet,  before  Howard,  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  di- 
recting the  public  attention  to  this  shocking  inhumanity.  It 
is  humiliating  to  reflect,  how  easily  we  become  accustomed  to 
the  most  enormous  cruelty,  and  by  how  slight  a  circumstance 
a  human  being  may  be  shut  out  from  all  our  kindly  sympa- 
thies. 

''  There  if  no  flesh  in  man's  obdnrate  heart ; 
It  does  not  feel  for  man.    The  natural  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  severed,  as  the  flax 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire." 

It  is  the  peculiar  merit  of  Howard,  that  he  unfolded  to  the 
civilized  world  the  mysteries  of  the  prison-house.  It  was  his 
great  object  to  lift  the  curtain,  and  reveal  to  mankind  the 
atrocities  which  were  perpetrated  in  the  very  bosnfh  of  soci- 
ety. His  journals  contain  a  full,  an  accurate,  and  an  impar- 
tial disclosure  of  the  condition  ofjails,  prisons,  penitentiaries, 
and  hospitals,  throughout  Great  Britain  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  continent.  His  labor  was  that  of  exploration.  In  this 
he  was  so  completely  successful,  that  it  was  impossible  after- 
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wards  for  the  subject  to  be  wholly  forgotten.  His  labors 
must  always  be  the  groundwork  of  all  that  shall  ever  be 
done  for  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline  ;  and  no  one 
can  henceforth  treat  upon  the  subject,  without  introducing 
his  discourse  with  a  eulogy  upon  the  character  and  labors 
of  John  Howard,  the  Philanthropist. 

But  Howard  confined  himself,  almost  exclusively,  to  an 
exhibition  of  the  evils  which  at  tliat  time  existed  ;  and  to  the 
repeated  inculcation  and  illustration  of  tlie  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, on  which  all  improvements  in  prison  discipline  are 
founded,  namely.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  the  imprisonment 
of  criminals,  unless  that  imprisonment  tend  to  reformation. 
He  declares,  that  all  his  experience  might  be  summed  up  in 
this  one  maxim.  It  is  found  in  all  his  reports  ;  it  speaks 
out  in  all  h\fi  correspondence.  To  direct  the  minds  of  men 
to  its  importance,  was  a  labor  of  which  the  value  can  scarcely 
be  exaggerated.  But,  unfortunately,  Howard  did  not  Uve  to 
see  his  principles  carried  into  practice  under  his  own  direc- 
tion. He  never  embodied  his  ideas  in  the  form  of  a  prison, 
which  should  become  the  model  for  general  imitation.  He  was 
in  a  commission  for  erecting  a  penitentiary  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  but,  from  disagreement  with  his  fellow-laborers  as  to 
its  local  situation,  he  abandoned  the  undertaking.  While  he, 
therefore,  demonstrated  the  fundamental  principle,  he  left  the 
manner  of  its  practical  application  to  be  invented  by  others. 

The  result  was,  as  might  have  been  expected ;  Howard 
was  canonized,  and  worthily,  but  the  prisoners  were  ne- 
glected, and  were  in  danger  of  being  forgotten  ;  so  much 
easier  is  it  to  eulogize  philanthropy,  than  to  be  indeed  phi- 
lanthropists. Notwithstanding  Parliamentary  inquiry,  prison- 
ers in  Great  Britain  remained  for  a  long  time  very  much  as 
they  had  been.  We  presume,  that  Mrs.  Fry  found  about  as 
much  misery  and  vice  in  Newgate,  as  Mr.  Howard  had  found 
there  fifty  years  before.  If  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dickens  are 
pictures  from  life,  we  fear  that  things  there  are  but  little  bet- 
ter now.  With  the  exception  of  the  prison  at  Gloucester, 
and  perhaps  a  few  others,  we  doubt  whether,  notwithstanding 
all  the  disclosures  of  Howard,  any  materia^  improvement 
had  taken  place  within  the  first  thirty  years  after  his  death. 
Some  efibrts  had  been  made  to  classify  prisoners,  and  the 
treadmill  (a  punishment  of  doubtful  utility)  had  been  in- 
troduced into  very  conmion  use ;  but,  beyond  this,  we  be- 
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lieve  that  very  little  had  been  effected.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years,  however,  a  brighter  era  has  dawned  upon  the 
prisons  of  Great  Britain.  The  labors  of  the  *'  Society 
for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline,  and  for  the 
Reformation  of  Juvenile  Offenders,"  have  been  attended 
with  cheering  success  ;  and  there  is  now  reason  to  hope,  that 
every  British  prison  will  be  hereafter  constructed  with  the 
design  of  promoting  the  moral  reformation  of  the  criminal. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  this  country  should,  for  a  long 
time,  have  followed  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  in  her 
system  of  prison  discipline.  It  was  natural,  that  our  fathers 
should  entertain  the  sentiments  in  which  they  had  been  edu- 
cated ;  and  that  they  should  erect,  in  this  country,  such 
prisons  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  see  at  home.  Such 
was  the  fact.  Our  penitentiary  system  inherited  all  the  vices 
of  the  land  of  our  origin.  The  following  description  of  the 
Wabut-Street  prison,  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1783,  is  a 
picture,  by  no  means  exaggerated,  of  very  many  of  the  pris- 
ons, both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  at  that  period.  Such 
have  many  of  them  continued  until  within  a  very  recent  date. 
We  extract  it  from  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Smith. 

"On  the  20th  of  November,  1783,  the  supreme  executive 
council  of  this  State  appointed  a  committee  of  their  body  to 
confer  with  a  deputation  of  the  Society,  respecting  the  abuses  in 
prison  discipline.  We  would  willingly  draw  a  veil  over  the  horrid 
transactions,  which  the  Society  were  the  instruments  of  Provi- 
dence in  discovering,  exposing,  and  finally,  in  a  great  measure, 
preventing.  The  prison  was  a  perfect  pandemonium,  ren- 
dered only  the  more  conspicuous  and  revolting,  from  the  con- 
trast with  the  institutions  of  wisdom  and  benevolence,  which 
everywhere  surrounded  it.  It  had  degenerated  from  the  im- 
perfect condition  of  a  workhouse,  which  it  had  been  in  the 
days  of  Penn,  and  for  some  time  subsequently.  The  cruelty, 
the  crimes,  the  misery,  and  nearly  all  the  abominations,  which 
prevailed  in  the  prisons  of  America  and  Europe,  were  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  our  system." 

"In  this  den  of  abomination,  were  mingled,  in  one  revolting 
mass  of  festering  corruption,  all  the  collected  elements  of  con- 
tagion ;  all  ages,  colors,  and  sexes  were  forced  into  one  horrid, 
loathsome  communion  of  depravity.  Children,  committed  with 
their  mothers,  here  first  learned  to  lisp  in  the  strange  accents 
of  blasphemy  and  execration.  Young,  pure,  and  modest 
females,  committed  for  debt,  here  learned  from  the  hateful 
society  of  abandoned  prostitutes  (whose  resting-places  on  the 
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floor  they  were  compelled  to  share)  the  insidious  lessons  of 
seduction.  The  young  apprentice,  in  custody  for  some  venial 
fault,  the  tyro  in  guilt,  the  unfortunate  debtor,  the  untried  and 
sometimes  guiltless  prisoners,  the  innocent  witnesses,  detained 
for  their  evidence  in  court  against  those  charged  with  crimes, 
were  associated  with  the  incorrigible  feloui  the  loathsome  vic- 
tim of  disease  and  vice,  and  the  disgusting  drunkard  (whose 
means  of  intoxication  were  unblushingly  furnished  by  the 
jailer  !)  Idleness,  profligacy,  and  widely-diflused  contamina- 
tion, were  the  inevitable  results.  The  frantic  yells  of  baccha- 
nalian revelry  ;  the  horrid  execrations  and  disgusting  obsceni- 
ties from  the  lips  of  profligacy  ;  the  frequent  infliction  of  the 
lash  ;  the  clanking  of  fetters  ;  the  wild  exclamation  of  the 
wretch  driven  frantic  by  desperation,  the  ferocious  cries  of 
combatants  ;  the  groans  of  those  wounded  in  the  frequent 
frays  (a  common  pastime  in  the  prison),  mingled  with  the 
unpitied  moans  of  the  sick  (lying  unattended  and  sometimes 
destitute  of  clothes  and  covering),  the  faint  but  imploring  ac- 
cents for  sustenance  by  the  miserable  debtor,  cut  ofl*  from  all 
means  of  self-support,  and  abandoned  to  his  own  resources,  or 
to  lingering  starvation  ;  and  the  continual  though  unheeded 
complaints  of  the  miserable  and  destitute,  formed  the  discord- 
ant sounds  heard  in  the  only  public  abode  of  misery  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  voice  of  hope,  of  mercy,  of  religion,  never 
entered.  In  this  nursery  of  crime,  almost  every  species  of 
profligacy  was  practised  without  punishment,  and  openly  taught 
without  any  attempt  at  prevention  ;  —  sins,  to  which  the  purity 
of  Christianity  has  not  attached  even  a  name^  were  nightly 
perpetrated." 

"  In  this  abode  of  moral  contamination  and  of  suflering, 
a  few  were  released  from  their  misery  by  the  lingering  pains  of 
hunger,  of  cold,  and  neglect ;  several  committed  suicide  ;  and 
the  frequent  and  fatal  pestilence,  —  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  fllth  and  crowded  apartments,  —  swept  ofl*  multitudes,  to 
whom  the  means  of  education,  as  well  as  the  lessons  of  religion, 
had  never  been  ofiered,  —  whose  dying  hours  were  unim- 
proved, —  whose  beds  were  attended  by  no  merciful  minister 
of  the  gospel,  urging  them  to  repentance,  and  bearing  the 
blessed  hope  of  mercy  and  forgiveness.  They  departed,  either 
unheeded,  or  surrounded  by  wretches  on  whom  their  awful 
example  produced  no  reform  ;  from  whom  their  suflerings  re- 
ceived no  compassion,  nor  any  alleviation.  -The  last  sigh  of  the 
most  hardened  was  breathed  out  in  audacious  and  shocking 
defiance  ;  whilst  brutal  indifierence,  or  agonizing  despair, 
marked  the  dying  moments  of  many  of  the  tenants  of  a  jail  of  a 
Christian  community. 
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"  Those  of  our  citizens,  who  remember  the  former  condition 
of  the  prison  in  Walnut  Street,  can  testify  to  the  correctness 
of  this  description.  It  is  no  overcharged  pidure  of  the  fancy." 
—  Defence  of  System  of  Solitary  Confinement,  pp.  10-  12. 

Such  is  a  faithful  description  of  the  prison  in  the  heart  of 
Philadelphia,  a  city  renowned  for  her  deeds  of  philanthropy. 
It  is  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  conceivable  degree  of  inhumanity,  to  which  we  may  not 
become  so  accustomed  as  to  survey  it,  for  years  together, 
with  almost  absolute  indifference. 

Shocking  as  is  this  description,  it  is  sorrowful  to  add,  that 
it  too  accurately  portrays  the  condition  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  prisons  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe,  at  the  time  to 
which  it  refers,  the  year  1788-9.  It  is  yet  more  painful  to 
remark,  that  prisons  of  essentially  the  same  character  have, 
until  very  lately,  existed  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 
The  old  State  prison  in  New  York,  the  old  State  prison  at 
Cbarlestown,  Massachusetts,  the  old  New  Jersey  State  prison, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  so  far  at  least  as  moral  contamina- 
tion is  concerned,  but  too  nearly  resembled  the  Walnut  Street 
prison  in  Philadelphia.  In  respect  to  the  prison  at  Charles- 
town,  as  late  as  1826,  Governor  Lincoln,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage, speaks  as  follows  ; 

"  So  few  are  the  cells,  that,  in  many  of  them,  from  four 
to  sixteen  convicts  are  locked  up  together  at  night.  In 
these  emphatically  committee-rooms  of  mischief,  the  vilest 
schemes  of  profligacy  are  devised,  and  the  grossest  acts  of 
depravity  perpetrated.  Confederacies  and  combinations  are 
here  formed,  by  the  practised  veteran,  with  the  noviciate  in 
crime  ;  and,  to  complete  the  infamy  of  the  association,  a  horri- 
ble offence  is  here  committed,  between  wretches  who  are  alike 
destitute  of  moral  sentiment,  and  without  the  reach  of  physical 
restraint.  Nature  and  humanity  cry  aloud  for  redemption 
from  this  dreadful  degradation.  Better  even  that  the  laws 
were  written  in  blood,  than  that  they  should  be  executed  in 
sin."  —  Jlfessagtf,  January,  1826. 

The  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  in  their 
report  on  the  state  of  this  prison  for  the  same  year,  assert,  that 

"  If  the  convict  who  is  sentenced  to  the  State  prison,  have 
any  spark  of  virtue  led  when  he  enters  its  walls,  he  will  soon 
learn  to  forget  the  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  and 
assimilate  himself  to  his  companions." 
VOL.  XLIX.  —  NO.  104.  2 
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Such  was  the  condition  of  the  principal  prison  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1788  -  9,  and  of  the  State  prison  of  Massachusetts 
in  1826.  The  condition  of  the  State  prison  of  Newgate,  in 
Connecticut,  was,  if  any  thing,  still  more  deplorable.  We 
refer  to  these,  especially,  because  no  State  in  the  Union 
holds  a  higher  rank  for  benevolence  and  intelligence,  than 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  if  the  con- 
dition of  prisons  was  anywhere  else  more  encouraging,  it 
must  have  been  owing  to  accident,  and  not  to  the  superior 
vutue  and  wisdom  of  the  community. 

The  fact  then  was,  we  fear,  in  few  words,  very  much  as 
follows.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  country,  prisons  were 
erected  for  carrying  into  eifect  the  enactments  of  criminal 
law,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  confinement  of  debtors,  and 
persons  detained  either  as  witnesses  or  on  suspicion  of  crime. 
In  the  construction  of  these  prisons,  but  one  demand  was 
/  ever  made  upon  the  architect,  and  that  was,  that  he  should 
(^  render  them  secure.  Provided  they  were  strong,  it  seems 
to  have  been  supposed,  that  nothing  further  could  be  re- 
quired. It  was  not  considered  of  the  least  importance  to 
inquire,  whether  the  convicts  spent  their  time  together  or 
apart,  either  by  day  or  by  night ;  whether  they  were  idle  or 
industrious  ;  whether  the  novice  were  separated  from  the  old 
offender,  or  whether  they  all  mingled  together  in  one  loathsome 
mass  of  moral  putrefaction.  Nor  was  this  all.  As  prisons 
thus  constructed,  at  variance  with  every  principle  of  virtue 
or  humanity,  would,  by  necessity,  call  into  action  all  the  bale- 
ful passions  of  the  human  heart,  it  was  to  be  expected,  that 
they  would  be  disorderly  and  liable  to  frequent  insurrections. 
Such  was  the  fact ;  and  hence  it  became  indispensable  to  in- 
vest the  keepers  with  authority  to  inflict  punishment  to  any 
extent,  which  might  be  requisite,  to  subdue  the  refractory. 
This  power  they  were  obliged  very  frequently  to  exercise. 
The  prisoners  were  sometimes  beaten  with  the  lash  ;  at 
other  times  confined  in  cold  and  dark  dungeons,  on  a  short 
allowance  of  meagre  food  ;  and,  in  general,  the  government  of 
the  prison  was  left,  without  much  responsibility,  to  the  warden 
and  keepers.  In  other  words  these  officers  were  required  to 
govern  men,  placed  under  a  system,  of  which  the  whole  ten- 
dency was  to  render  them  as  ungovernable  as  possible.  That 
in  this  protracted  struggle  for  supremacy,  the  heart  of  the 
keeper  should  become  steeled,  and  all  the  fountains  of  his 
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sympathy  dried  up,  was  of  course  to  be  expected.  It  would 
be  a  miracle,  were  it  otherwise.  His  will  must  become  an 
iroD  will.  His  word  must  be  law.  His  authority  would  be 
endangered  by  any  manifestation  of  tenderness.  Knowing 
that  be  has  to  do  with  men  on  whom,  in  theur  present  situa- 
tion, no  moral  or  social  motive  would  produce  eifect,  he 
must  govern  by  a  perpetual  appeal  to  personal  fear.  Now 
we  do  not  ask,  how  Howard  or  Mrs.  Fry  would  have  gov- 
erned a  prison  under  such  a  system  ;  but  we  ask,  Can  any 
one  doubt  whether,  with  the  degree  of  virtue  which  falls  to 
the  share  of  ordinary  men,  there  is  one  out  of  a  thousand, 
who  would  not,  under  such  circumstances,  become  a  tyrant  ? 
Such,  we  fear,  was  the  actual  result.  The  discipline  of 
prisons  became,  in  general,  unfeeling  and  severe,  and  the 
only  motive  brought  to  bear  on  reasonable  and  moral  beings, 
was  the  fear  of  the  lash,  the  dungeon,  or  the  gallows. 

The  case,  however,  became  still  worse  from  accidental 
circumstances.  A  prison  is,  or  at  least  was,  a  place  which 
scarcely  any  one  visited  except  on  official  business.  Those 
who  crossed  that  gloomy  threshold  unconvicted,  were  either 
persons  interested  in  its  management,  or  the  near  relatives  of 
the  condemned.     The  former  would  not  be  the  £rst  to  com- 

J>lain  of  a  system  by  which  they  obtained  their  bread,  and 
or  the  establishment  of  which  they  were  not  responsible  ; 
the  latter,  sensitive  to  the  disgrace  of  being  related  to  a 
State-prisoner,  would  always  be  reluctant  to  speak  publicly 
of  abuses.  The  criminals,  who  had  suffered  from  ill  treat- 
ment, would  rarely  publish  their  wrongs,  for  very  few  of 
them  could  write  intelligibly ;  and  those,  who  were  able  to 
reveal  what  they  had  seen,  would  rather  bury  their  disgrace 
in  oblivion,  than,  by  a  publication  of  what  they  had  seen,  pro- 
claim their  infamy  to  the  world,  and  thus  engrave  their  shame 
upon  an  ever-duriug  record. 

The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  a  prison  became  a  secret 
place,  an  imperium  in  imperio^  governed  by  its  own  laws,  or 
rather  by  its  own  precedents  ;  a  cavern,  whose  gloom  was 
never  irradiated  by  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  whose  noisome 
miasma  was  never  stirred  by  the  breezes  of  heaven.  Here 
every  noxious  plant  vegetated  in  rank  luxuriance,  and  here 
every  obscene  beast  made  his  chosen  habitation.  So  thick 
was  the  darkness  which  enshrouded  these  abodes  of  misery, 
that  they  might  exist  in  the  very  midst  of  an  enlightened  and 
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philanthropic  city,  and  yet  not  a  man  could  be  found  who 
had  any  knowledge  of  what  was  transacted  within  their  walls. 
Whatever  might  be  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched  inmates, 
they  were  all  borne,  so  far  as  tlie  community  was  concerned,  ^ 
in  silence.  No  one  would  believe  the  narrative  of  a  State- 
prison  convict ;  or,  if  he  believed  it,  no  one  would  be  easily 
convinced,  that  criminals  could  be  governed  by  any  thing 
better  than  starvation  and  cold,  the  lash,  the  dungeon,  and 
the  bayonet. 

The  effect  of  this  treatment  upon  prisoners  may  be  easily 
conceived.  By  the  laws  of  our  nature  cruelty  produces 
hatred,  oppression  creates  resistance,  injury  awakens  revenge, 
and  combination  is  resisted  by  combination.  The  crimmal 
believed  himself  to  be  treated  with  unfeeling  harshness,  and 
he  hated  the  jailer  who  restrained  him,  but  ^nost  of  all  soci- 
ety, by  whose  authority  the  jailer  acted.  He  may  have  felt 
conscious  of  crime,  but  yet  the  very  moral  sense,  which  con- 
victed him,  taught  him  also,  that  it  was  lacerating  mjustice 
to  consign  him,  with  utter  heartlessness,  to  so  intolerable  a 
doom.  From  this  state  of  mind,  the  transition  was  inevita- 
ble, to  that  of  a  fixed  resolution  to  be  revenged  on  society 
for  the  injuries  which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  suffered. 
Men  agitated  by  such  feelings,  and  enjoying  every  facility  for 
unrestrained  intercourse,  would  naturally  combine  against  the 
kws  which  restrained  them,  and  cherish  a  deadly  hostility 
against  the  men  by  whom  the  laws  were  enacted.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  every  prison  in  the  land  was  a  hotbed  of 
crime.  Murders,  thefts,  robberies,  were  devised  there  day 
after  day,  and  there  were  the  instruments  fabricated  by  which 
these  crimes  were  to  be  perpetrated.  Every  human  being, 
who  came  within  the  sphere  of  the  influence  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, became,  inevitably,  more  depraved.  The  very  means 
for  preventing  crime  became  in  fact  the  means,  not  only  of 
multiplying  it,  but  also  of  rendering  it  more  cautious,  more 
expert,  more  nefarious,  and  more  systematic. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  the  for- 
mer, and  to  too  great  a  degree  the  present  system,  of  prison 
discipline,  we  would  mention  a  case  which  occurred  only 
a  few  years  since,  in  one  of  the  New  England  States.  The 
only  voucher  for  its  accuracy,  it  is  true,  is  the  veracity  of  the 
sufferer  himself ;  but  the  naturalness  of  the  whole  narrative 
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is  such,  that  we  have  never  doubted  for  a  moment  of  its 
essential  authenticity. 

The  young  man  to  whom  we  refer  was  an  orphan,  left  in 
mere  boyhood  to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  who  taught  him  his 
own  trade,  that  of  a  shoemaker.  The  uncle,  however,  ab- 
sconded in  debt,  while  our  informant  was  still  a  youth,  and 
he  apprenticed  himself  to  another  person  of  the  same  occu- 
pation. The  master  was  poor,  and  the  apprentice,  of  course^ 
still  poorer  ;  the  former  failed,  and  was,  we  believe,  sent  to 
jail,  and  the  latter,  almost  destitute  of  clothes,  was  again  turned 
out,  without  a  friend,  into  the  street.  His  appearance  was  so 
squalid,  that  no  respectable  mechanic  would  employ  him, 
and  he  wandered  about  the  city  for  several  days,  cold  and 
hungry,  procuring  barely  enough  to  prolong  existence,  by 
doing  little  errands  on  a  wharf. 

In  this  condition,  to  cover  his  nakedness,  he  stole  an  old 
coat  out  of  an  entry.  In  one  of  the  pockets,  there  was,  un- 
fortunately, a  pocket-book,  containing  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  This  discovery  alarmed  the  poor  boy.  To  return 
it  would  have  been  to  confess  the  robbery.  To  keep  it  was 
to  render  apprehension  almost  certain.  While  deliberating 
with  himself  what  he  should  do,  he  was  arrested,  imme- 
diately convicted,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment in  a  common  jail.  Here  he  found  himself  consigned 
to  the  same  apartment  with  three  pirates,  one  of  whom  was 
afterwards  executed,  and  the  other  two  doubtless  deserved 
execution.  These  wretches  spent  their  time  in  instilling 
into  the  mind  of  this  boy  every  sentiment  of  hatred  against 
society.  They  taught  him  how  to  steal,  and  assured  him, 
that  the  pleasantest  life  which  he  could  choose  was  a  life  of 
dishonesty  and  robbery.  They  assured  him,  that  he  ought  to 
make  society  pay  for  its  cruelty  to  him ;  that  occasions  for 
successful  theft  were  of  every  day's  occurrence  ;  and  that  ho 
would  thus  become  a  gentleman  more  readily  than  in  any 
other  manner. 

The  poor  child  was  too  easily  persuaded.  He  entered 
the  prison,  honest  in  principle.  He  left  it,  determined  upon 
being  a  villain.  For  weeks  he  was  prowling  about  the  city 
in  search  of  some  opportunity  of  theft ;  but  he  found  these 
much  less  frequent  than  he  had  been  led  to  suppose.  He 
obtained,  by  doing  odd  jobs,  barely  sufficient  to  purchase 
food  ;  and  slept  on  cellar-doors,  or  in  any  hiding-place  which 
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the  streets  fifibrded.  Having  been  in  jail,  he  dared  not  apply 
to  any  respectable  mechanic  for  work  ;  and,  as  the  cold 
weather  approached,  his  situation  became  almost  desperate. 
He  was  perfectly  prepared  to  commit  an  offence  which 
would  send  him  to  prison,  '^  for  then,"  said  he,  ^^  I  should 
be  certain  of  having  a  place  to  sleep  in  at  night." 

In  this  state  of  mind,  he  was  met  by  an  old  house-breaker, 
who  immediately  engaged  him  to  rob  a  store.  The  rob- 
bery was  successfully  accomplished,  and  the  booty  secured. 
A  reward  was  offered  for  the  detection  of  the  thief.  A  com- 
promise was  effected  between  the  owners  of  the  property, 
the  managing  robber,  and  the  police  officer  ;  a  large  part  of 
the  stolen  goods  was  returned,  and  the  remainder  shared  be- 
tween the  old  offender  and  an  accomplice,  while  this  young 
man,  who  had  been  merely  a  tool  in  the  transaction,  was  de- 
livered over  to  justice.  We  need  not  add,  that  he  was 
speedily  convicted,  and  sentenced  for  a  term  of  several  years 
to  confinement  in  the  State-prison. 

Several  of  the  first  months  of  this  confinement  were  passed 
in  solitude.  It  was  midwinter.  The  room  to  which  he  was 
consigned  was  unglazed  ;  his  bed  was  a  bunk  filled  with 
straw,  and  his  covering  a  single  blanket.  It  happened,  that, 
on  several  occasions,  he  awoke  in  the  morning  and  found 
himself  covered  with  snow  from  the  open  window.  His 
food  was  insufficient  in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality  ;  and  his 
health  soon  began  to  decline.  Frequently  he  was  obliged  to 
lie  with  his  limbs  folded  together  during  the  whole  day  and 
night,  for  the  sake  of  husbanding  the  vital  warmth,  until,  even 
after  being  taken  out,  he  was  for  some  time  unable  to  stand  up- 
right. During  this  sad  period,  "  My  feelings,"  said  he,  "  were 
continually  vibrating  between  two  extremes.  Sometimes  I  felt 
myself  injured  ;  though  I  knew  I  had  done  wrong,  yet  I  was 
conscious  I  did  not  deserve  such  protracted  misery,  and  I 
could  not  help  weeping  over  my  situation.  Then,  again,  I 
would  feel  that  this  was  not  manly,  and  I  would  brace  myself 
to  bear  it  without  flinching,  determined,  that,  if  I  ever  was 
set  at  liberty,  the  world  should  pay  dearly  for  its  treatment  of 
me."  These  latter  feelings  gradually  strengthened  with  time, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  term  of  soUtary  confinement  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  habit. 

When  this   melancholy  half  year  had   elapsed,  he  was 
turned  loose  into  imrestrained  intercourse  with  men  who  had. 
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themselves,  undergone  a  similar  training.  He  described  the 
prison  at  large  as  a  perfect  pandemonium,  where  every  evil 
passion  of  the  human  heart  was  cultivated  to  terrible  luxuri- 
ance. '^  I  do  not  believe,"  said  he,  ^^  that  there  was  a  man 
there,  who  would  have  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  commit 
murder,  were  it  not  from  the  fear  of  detection.  I  myself  have 
frequently  been  guilty  of  murder  in  my  heart."  The  only  feel- 
ing possessed  by  the  convicts  in  common,  was,  hatred  against 
society,  and  a  determination  to  be  avenged  upon  it,  if  ever 
they  had  again  the  opportunity.  To  accomplish  this  purpose, 
they  were  willing,  at  all  times  to  combine  together.  1  hose 
who  entered,  were  always  ready  to  make  known  to  those 
about  to  go  out  any  peculiar  facilities,  with  which  they  were 
acquainted,  for  depredation.  They  assisted  each  other  in 
forming  plans  and  in  fabricating  tools,  and  thus,  on  several 
occasions,  it  was  commonly  known  in  the  prison,  that  a  mur- 
der or  robbery  was  to  be  perpetrated,  some  days  before  the 
occurrence  took  place.  No  one  who  knew  of  the  existence 
of  such  designs  dared  to  reveal  them ;  for  he  was  well  as- 
sured, that,  in  case  it  were  found  out,  he  would  inevitably  be 
assassinated  by  some  of  the  desperadoes  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded. 

This  was  the  manner  in  which,  only  a  few  years  since, 
an  enlightened  community  was  laboring,  at  great  expense, 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  crime  by  which  it  was  afflict- 
ed. The  account  above  given  is  related  from  memory ; 
but  it  is,  in  all  its  important  features,  presented  as  we  re- 
ceived it.  It  had,  at  the  time,  every  appearance  of  truth  and 
naturalness  ;  and  we  have  had  no  reason,  from  any  subse- 
quent investigations,  to  question  the  veracity  of  our  informant. 

We  need  not  ask,  whether  there  can  be  any  thing  more 
weak  or  more  wicked,  than  such  a  system  as  this.  So  far 
from  having  a  tendency  to  diminish  crime,  its  tendency  is 
directly  to  increase  it.  Prisons,  of  every  kind,  were  nurse- 
ries of  vice  ;  seminaries,  in  which  criminals  could  select  and 
educate  their  associates,  and  in  which  the  whole  society  of 
criminals  became  bound  to  each  other  by  a  perverted  moral 
sympathy,  and  by  a  language  of  words  and  symbols,  known 
to  themselves,  but  unknown  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  weakness  of  such  a  system  was  paralleled  only  by  its 
wickedness.  What  can  be  more  inexcusably  culpable,  than 
for  the  intelligent,  responsible  citizens  of  a  free  country  to 
suffer  such  abominations  to  go  on,  year  after  year,  uncor- 
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reeled  ?  What  can  be  more  wantonly  cruel,  than,  for  a 
single  and,  it  may  be,  a  venial  offence,  thus  to  consign  a  fel- 
low man,  without  the  hope  of  forgiveness,  to  a  mode  of  pun- 
ishment, which,  unless  a  miracle  prevent,  must  '^  destroy  both 
soul  and  body  in  hell "  ?  We  have  all  heard  of  the  Spaniard, 
who,  having  disarmed  his  enemy,  obliged  him,  on  condition 
that  his  life  should  be  spared,  to  renounce  his  religion  and 
blaspheme  his  Redeemer,  and  then  deliberately  plunged  his 
sword  into  his  bosom,  saying,  that  it  would  have  been  a  poor 
revenge  merely  to  put  him  to  death  ;  he  had  now  insured 
bis  eternal  damnation.  We  would,  of  course,  by  no  means 
intimate,  that  sentiments  thus  vindictive  have  given  rise  to 
the  old  methods  of  prison  discipline  ;  but  we  do  say,  that,  in 
result,  the  analogy  between  the  two  cases  is  much  more  exact 
dian  we  wish  it  were.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  sufficient  simi- 
larity to  remind  us,  that  the  evils  springing  from  want  of  con- 
sideration are  frequently  as  great  as  those  arbing  from  de- 
liberate wickedness. 

The  praise  of  making  the  first  effort  to  arouse  the  public 
mind  in  this  country  to  £e  enormity  of  this  evil  must,  with- 
out doubt,  be  awarded  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  a  city 
always  forward  in  every  effort  to  promote  the  happiness,  or 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  man.  On  the  7th  of  February, 
1776,  an  association  was  formed,  denominated  ^^  The  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  assisting  Distressed  Prisoners."  During 
the  American  Revolution,  when  Philadelphia  was  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  this  society  seems  to  have  been  sus- 
pended or  dissolved.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1787,  some  of  its 
surviving  members  formed  another  association,  under  the 
name  of  ^^  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  alleviating  the  Mis- 
eries of  Public  Prisons." 

"  This  useful  and  unassuming  body,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  is 
the  parent  of  all  the  societies,  which  have  since  been  formed 
for  similar  purposes,  in  Europe  and  this  country.  It  has,  per- 
haps, effected  more  for  the  ptrmaneni  benefit  of  mankind,  than 
any  of  the  meritorious  charities  of  this  city  of  benevolence.  It 
has  the  enviable  fame  of  being  the  first  to  reduce  the  humane 
and  philosophic  theory  of  preventive  and  reforming  punishments, 
by  the  squuraU  confinement  and  instructum  of  prisoners,  to  the 
unerring  test  of  successful  experiment."  —  p.  7. 

The  labors  of  this  Society  have  been  principally  confined 
to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.     It  investigated  the  condition 
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ofprisans  ihroughoul  thai  State,  laid  them,  from  time  to  time, 
before  tbe  legislature  at)d  llie  public,  and  desisted  not  until  il 
had  procured  the  adoption  of  that  system  of  criminal  juris- 
(jfudence  and  prison  discipline,  which  has  since  been  known  . 
u  the  Penn»ifhania  system. 

The  oilier  association,  and  that  on  which  the  greater  share 
of  the  labor  in  this  cause  has  of  late  years  fallen,  is  the 
"  Prison  Disciphne  Society  "  of  Boston.  TRis  society  was 
orgaoized  in  Boston,  June  30ih,  1825.  Its  first  annual  Re- 
port bears  date  June  2d,  1S26.  Hince  its  formation,  it  has 
{vublished  thirteen  annual  Reports,  forming  together  a  volume 
of  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-four  closely  printed  octavo 
pages.  These  Reports,  we  venture  to  say,  furnish  a  mass  of 
facts  and  statistics  respecting  prisons,  and  the  various  subjects 
connected  with  criminal  jurisprudence,  of  greater  value  than 
can  be  found  in  any  other  works  at  present  in  the  English 
bogaage.  By  correspondence,  it  annually  collects  all  ilie 
iDost  imporlaDt  information  to  he  gained  on  this  subject ; 
and,  by  means  of  its  secretary,  it  vbits  frequently  all  tlie 
prisons  in  the  northern  and  middle  states.  Indeed,  when  we 
consider  the  very  small  expenditure  of  the  Society,  and  the 
improvements  in  prisons  and  prison  discipline  which  it  has 
originaied,  not  only  in  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas, 
but  also  in  Europe,  we  look  at  it  as  a  strikmg  illustration  of 
ihe  power  for  good  which  Divine  Providence  has  conferred 
DpOD  man.  This  society  has  not  expended  more  than  about 
three  lliousaod  dollars  per  annum  ;  and  yet,  besides  stereo- 
trping  all  its  reports,  sustaining  its  secretary,  and  assisting  in 
tne  support  of  several  Stale-prison  chaplains,  it  has  spread 
before  every  man  in  tlie  community  the  means  of  forming  a 
judgment  on  this  important  question,  and  has  brought  about 
a  radical  change  in  the  management  of  prisons  in  about  half 
of  the  Slates  in  the  Union,  Nor  is  all  this  tlie  whole,  or 
eren  the  half,  of  the  benefit  which  has  tlius  been  conferred 
upoa  the  community.  It  is  now  universally  acknowledged, 
thta  the  treatment  of  prisoners  is  a  matter  into  which  every 
vinuous  member  of  society  is  bound  to  make  inquiry  ;  tliat 
the  attempt  to  reform  criminals  is  not  by  any  means  hopeless ; 
and  that  it  is  incumbent  on  every  political  society  lo  form  for 
itself  a  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  which,  by  laboring 
for  llie  reformation  of  all  classes  of  offenders,  shall  reduce  the 
actual  amount  of  crime  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits. 
TOL.  XLIS. — NO.   104.  3 
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And  here  it  would  be  unjust  to  pasi  to  a  consideration  of 
other  topics,  without  adding  a  word  respecting  the  labors  of 
the  Reverend  Louis  Dwight,  the  founder,  and  from  its  com- 
mencement the  secretary  and  agent,  of  this  society.  Five 
years  after  closing  his  theological  studies,  this  gentleman  de- 
voted himself  to  the  cause  of  the  prisoners  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  personally  visited  and  inspected  almost  all 
the  prisons  in  the  land,  examined  convicts,  conversed  with 
officers,  exposed  abuses,  encouraged  well-doing,  sought  out 
plans  for  building,  collected  statistics,  carried  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  frequently  harassing  correspondence,  and,  in  a 
word,  has  given  himself  up,  body  and  soul,  to  the  cause  of 
the  lunatic,  the  debtor,  and  the  criminal.  And  all  this  has 
been  done  with  so  little  parade,  that  we  presume  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  readers  have  never  yet  heard  the  name  of  Louis 
Dwight.  We  mention  these  facts,  by  no  means  for  the  sake 
of  lauding  this  gentleman,  or  those  associated  with  him. 
They  are  very  far  above  any  such  reward.  We  do  it  to 
show  how  much  good  can  be  effected  at  a  very  trifling  ex- 
pense, and  without  either  agitation,  vituperation,  or  abuse. 
This  society  has  not  existed  in  vain,  if  it  has  done  nothing 
else  than  demonstrate  the  truth,  that  good  may  be  done  to 
mankind  without  calling  to  the  aid  of  benevolence  a  single 
ferocious  passion  of  the  human  heart,  or  gratifying  in  a  single 
bosom  the  love  of  slander  and  detraction. 

But  to  return.  The  first  effort  of  both  of  these  associa- 
tions was,  of  course,  to  investigate  the  condition  of  prisons 
in  this  country.  To  the  results  of  this  investigation  we  have 
already  alluded.  The  whole  system  was  found  too  bad  to 
be  any  longer  tolerated.  The  first  consequence  of  this  ex- 
posure was,  the  universal  conviction,  in  the  breast  of  every 
thoughtful  man,  that  a  total  change  must,  in  some  manner,  be 
effected.  We  think  that  no  one  can  have  read  even  the  few 
remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  article, 
without  being  persuaded,  that  a  universal  and  radical  reform 
in  the  treatment  of  criminals  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every 
community  in  which  such  abuses  are  even  liable  to  exist. 
Let  us  then,  if  possible,  illustrate  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles,  on  which  any  correct  system  of  prison  discipline 
must  proceed. 

It  is  granted  on  all  hands  to  be  unfortunately  the  fact,  that 
no  society  has  ever  existed,  for   any  considerable   period 
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without  suffering  severely  from  the  crimes  of  its  members. 
OfTeuces  against  persons  and  property  are  matters  of  constant 
occurrence ;  and  that  society  is  the  furthest  advanced  in  civil- 
ization, in  which  the  arrangements  are  the  most  perfect  for 
the  prevention,  the  detection,  and  the  punishment,  of  trans- 
gression. Crime  must  be  arrested,  or  society  could  not 
exist.  Did  not  the  public  undertake  to  do  justice  to  the  in- 
jured or  defrauded,  every  man  must  either  suffer  from  the  in- 
fliction of  unrestrained  wrong,  or  else  he  must  rely  for  pro- 
tection and  redress  upon  his  own  arm  ;  that  is,  we  must  go 
back  from  the  civilized  to  the  savage  state. 

The  innocent  must,  then,  be  protected,  and  wrongs  must, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  prevented  and  redressed  ;  and  this 
must  be  done,  not  by  the  injured  individual  himself,  but  by 
society,  interposing  in  his  behalf.  But  how  far  may  society 
go,  in  this  matter  of  prevention  and  protection  ?  We  answer, 
in  the  abstract,  just  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  its 
own  well-being.  The  existence  of  society  must  be  pre- 
served ;  for,  society  being  abolished,  the  individuals  would 
perish.  Hence  the  authority  of  society  to  punish  must  be 
as  great  as  the  necessities  of  society  may  require.  We 
see  no  other  rule  than  this,  which  can  be  adopted.  For,  if 
the  power  of  punishment  is  given  to  society  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  its  own  existence,  all  the  power  necessary  to 
the  securing  of  this  result  must  be  granted  also. 

But,  while  all  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true,  that  every  human 
being  is  an  intelligent  and  moral  creature  of  God,  as  capable 
as  we  of  the  highest  mental  developement,  and  of  the  most 
transcendent  attainments  in  holiness.  He  was  formed  in  the 
image  of  God  ;  and,  sadly  as  that  image  may  have  been  de- 
faced, it  still  is  capable  of  being  restored  in  all  its  primitive 
efiulgence.  And  more  than  this  ;  the  vilest  criminal  is  a 
brother)  whom  the  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  has,  on  peril  of 
his  displeasure,  commanded  us  to  respect,  to  pity,  and  to 
love.  No  injury,  which  our  fellow-man  can  inflict  upon  us, 
absolves  us  from  the  obligation  to  cherish  towards  him  those 
sentiments,  which  are  enjoined  by  the  authority  of  our  Father 
who  is  in  heaven.  Hence,  in  the  treatment  of  our  fellow- 
men,  we  are  never  allowed  to  cherish  the  least  sentiment  of 
y indie tiveness,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  commanded  to  act 
upon  the  principles  of  the  highest  benevolence,  that  so  we  may 
be  the  children  of  Him  who  causeth  his  sun  to  shine  on  the 
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evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  his  rain  upon  the  just  and 
upon  the  unjust. 

Now  this  last  principle  evidently  modifies  the  preceding. 
While,  in  the  treatment  of  criminals,  we  have  the  authority 
to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  existence 
and  well-being  of  society,  we  are  yet  under  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  accomplish  this  purpose  in  such  manner  as  shall  con- 
sist with  a  perfectly  charitable  and  merciful  temper  towards 
the  offender.  And  hence  the  most  perfect  system  of  prison 
discipline  must  be  that,  which  most  successfully  accom- 
plishes both  of  these  objects  ;  that  is  to  say,  which  provides 
most  carefully  for  the  security  of  society,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  most  sedulously  watches  over  the  welfare  of  the 
criminal. 

Now  a  system,  which  aims  at  the  social  and  moral  reforma- 
tion of  the  criminal,  actually  fulfils  both  of  these  indications. 
In  the  first  place,  to  a  thoroughly  vicious  mind,  no  punish- 
ment is  so  dreadful  as  that  inflicted  by  conscience  ;  and  the 
bringing  of  a  man  within  the  teachings  of  conscience  is  the 
principal  means  on  which  we  rely  for  accomplishing  his 
reformation.  Hence  it  is  found,  that  no  place  is  so  much 
shunned,  by  a  decidedly  bad  man,  as  a  reformatory  prison. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  criminal  be  not  habitually  vicious, 
but  have  been  led  astray  by  the  violence  of  sudden  tempta- 
tion, this  punishment  will  be  comparatively  light.  In  this 
manner,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  system  of  gradation 
is  adjusted  in  such  a  way,  that  the  most  guilty  suffer  most 
severely,  while  the  comparatively  innocent  will  suffer  only  in 
their  due  proportion. 

But  this  is  not  all.  By  imprisoning  a  man,  and  degrading 
him,  and  riveting  upon  him  every  vicious  habit,  and  then  releas- 
ing him,  what  have  we  gained  in  the  prevention  of  crime  ? 
Merely  this  ;  that,  of  the  lawless  ruffians  who  prey  upSn  soci- 
ety, we  detain  in  custody  a  small  number,  for  a  limited  time, 
and  then  release  them,  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence, 
tenfold  more  wicked,  more  adroit,  more  resolute,  and  under 
better  organization,  than  before.  This,  manifestly,  has  the 
least  possible  tendency,  either  to  eradicate,  or  even  to  pre- 
vent crime.  While,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  aim  at  reforma- 
tion, if  we  render  every  man  who  is  convicted  of  crime  a 
better  man,  if  we  discharge  every  criminal  with  a  better  disci- 
plined conscience,  and  more  active  social  sjrmpathies,  than  he 
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bad  before,  the  tendency  clearly  is,  to  the  indefinite  diminution 
of  crime,  if  not  to  the  eradication  of  it  altogether.  And,  if  this 
be  so,  it  is  evident,  that  that  system  of  prison  discipline  will 
be  the  best,  which  the  most  successfully  labors  to  reform  the 
convict.  It  will  best  secure  society  from  aggression  ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  it  is,  without  controversy,  the  most 
benevolent ;  for  its  object  is,  to  deliver  the  man  from  the 
greatest  possible  calamity,  vicious  habits  and  a  vicious  char- 
acter. 

But  suppose  it  granted,  that  the  reformation  of  criminals 
ought  to  be  the  paramount  object  in  a  system  of  prison  disci- 
pline ;  it  is  yet  to  be  inquired,  in  what  manner  may  we  most 
soccess&illy  accomplish  this  object.  Let  us  then  ask,  in  the 
first  place.  What  change  do  we  desire  to  produce  ?  The  an- 
swer is  obvious ;  we  wish  to  induce  a  fellow-man  to  break  off 
from  the  practice  of  crime,  and  to  do  this  from  moral  prin- 
ciple. This  alone  will  enable  us  to  rely,  with  confidence, 
upon  the  reformation  which  we  may  hope  to  have  effected. 
What  are  the  elements  in  the  man's  character,  by  operating 
upon  which,  we  may  hope  to  secure  this  result  ? 

1.  The  human  being  is  endowed  with  self-love,  by  which 
he  is  inclined  towards  that  which  he  sees  to  be  for  his  own 
interest.  He  should,  then,  be  distinctly  taught  that,  by  a  life 
of  crime,  he  injures  himself,  and  that  thus,  on  the  ground  of 
selfish  calculation,  a  life  of  innocence  is  really  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Hence,  the  accommodations,  provisions,  attentions, 
&c.  of  a  prison  should  not  be  so  good  as  the  same  amount  of 
labor  would  procure  elsewhere.  Whatever  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  ^^  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano^^^  but  nothing, 
or  very  little  more,  should  be  provided.  Were  a  prison 
rendered  a  desirable  place,  it  could  never  be  employed 
as  a  means  of  reformation.  It  is  manifest,  that  any  amount 
of  intellectual  cultivation,  which  would  enable  a  criminal  to 
perceive  clearly  his  own  interest,  would  conduce  to  the  same 
result. 

2.  The  man  has  a  conscience,  by  which  he  becomes  sen- 
sible to  his  obligations  both  to  God  and  man  ;  by  which  also 
he  is  prompted  to  the  right,  and  deterred  from  the  wrong ; 
and  by  which,  the  doing  of  the  one  is  a  source  of  pleasure, 
and  the  doing  of  the  other  a  source  of  pain.  This  monitor 
within  his  bosom  has  been  so  long  neglected,  that  its  voice 
is  weak  and  its  impulses  intermittent.     It  is  necessary  that 


cation,  no  loud  speaking,  no  exhibition  of  excited  passion ; 
but  all  should  be  calm  and  voiceless  as  the  movement  of  the 
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it  regain  its  rightful  supremacy,  so  that  it  may  promptly  and 
efficiently  teach  the  man  to  detest  what  is  wrong,  and  to 
love  what  is  right.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  in  the  most 
successful  manner,  several  points  must  be  attended  to.  In 
the  first  place,  the  man  has  probably  been  for  years  under 
the  influence  of  passions  rendered  ungovernable  by  habitual 
intemperance  and  uninterrupted  vicious  association.  He  must, 
then,  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  every  such  excite- 
ment. His  diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  not  stimulating. 
•Nothing  that  can  intoxicate,  or  that  can  recall  the  remem- 
brance of  intoxication  (as  tobacco  for  instance),  should  enter 
the  walls  of  the  prison.     There  should  be  no  noise,  no  alter- 
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In  the  next  place,  since  much  of  every  man's  wickedness 
is  to  be  traced  to  intercourse  with  the  wicked,  this  cause  of 
contamination  is  to  be  removed.  The  prisoners,  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  confer  with  each  other  on  any  subject  what- 
ever, should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  each  other's  history, 
and  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  forming  each  other's 
acquaintance.  But,  inasmuch  as  reflection  on  moral  subjects 
is  always  most  eflective  and  disciplinary  in  solitude,  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  every  criminal's  time,  while  in  prison,  should 
be  spent  in  a  solitary  cell.  Here  memory  must  do  its  office  ; 
reason  will  make  her  voice  to  be  heard  ;  and  instruction  will 
be  enforced  with  tenfold  authority  by  the  monitions  of  con- 
science, awakening  remorse  for  the  p^t,  and  pointbg  with 
awful  distinctness  to  the  retributions  oi  the  future. 

But,  were  this  all,  only  half  of  our  work  would  be  done. 
The  man  might  be  miserable,  overwhelmed  with  anguish,  and 
yet  be  unreclaimed.  We  are  bound  to  give  him  all  neces- 
sary means  of  spiritual  consolation.  The  Bible  should  be 
1)laced  in  his  cell,  and  a  faithful,  benevolent,  and  discreet  re- 
igious  teacher  should  be  provided  for  him.  Opportunities 
should  be  aflbrded  him  of  conversing  alone  with  his  spiritual 
guide,  and  thus  all  the  agencies  should  be  employed,  which 
we  could  in  any  case  use,  for  restoring  a  fallen  human  being 
to  virtue.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that,  if  he  be  ignorant,  he 
should  be  instructed,  at  least  so  far  as  to  read  the  Bible,  and 
such  works  as  may  be  put  into  his  hands  by  those  who  are 
laboring  for  his  good. 
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3.  When  we  have  convinced  a  man,  that  it  is  for  his  interest 
to  be  virtuous,  and  have  also  taught  him  to  detest  vice  and 
to  love  virtue,  his  moral  reformation  is  in  fact  completed. 
Still,  in  going  abroad  bto  the  world,  he  is  liable  to  tempta- 
tions. We  must  strive,  so  far  as  may  be  in  our  power,  to 
guard  him  against  them. 

The  ever-acting  and  the  strongest  temptation  that  can  assail 
a  roan,  is  that  arising  from  physical  want.     Let  a  man  be 
perishing  with  hunger,  or,  if  not  actually  perishing,  let  him 
be  suffering  from  want,  and,  still  more,  let  his  family  be  suffer- 
ing with  him,  and  let  the  means  of  relief  be  placed  before 
him,  guarded  only  by  the  moral  principle  within  his  breast, 
and  the  trial  is  commonly  too  severe  for  frail  buman  na- 
ture.     EspeciaUy  may  we  suppose,  that   this  will   be  the 
case,  when,  by  former  habit  of  crime,  a  man's  moral  prin- 
ciples have   sustained   a   rude    and    lacerating    concussion. 
Now,  in  order  to  save  a  man  from  so  sore  a  trial,  we  must 
put  it  in  his  power,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  to  set  absolute 
want  at  defiance.     We  do  this  when  we  teach  him  a  trade, 
and  by  regular,  daily  labor,  inure  him  to  habits  of  industry 
and  thrift.     He  who  is  able  and  willing  to  labor  at  any  me- 
chanical business,  except  from  sickness  or  other  providence 
of  God,  never  need  be  in  want.     Against  the  dangers  from 
intemperance  and  vicious  associations,  of  course  we  cannot 
protect  him.     Here  he  must  be  left  to  himself,  to  work  out 
his  probation  unassbted.     But,  in  this  respect,  he  is  only  in 
the  same  situation  with  others  ;  and,  if  we  have  placed  him 
in  as  good  condition  for  well-doing  as  his  brethren,  we  have 
done  all  that  either  justice  or  benevolence  can  demand. 

In  order,  however,  to  render  the  measure  of  our  beneficence 
complete,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  proceed  a  single  step  further. 
When  a  man  leaves  a  penitentiary,  after  a  confinement  of 
several  years,  he  finds  himself  in  a  considerable  degree  a 
stranger,  and  especially  a  stranger  among  the  virtuous.  He 
can  offer  no  recommendations  except  those  from  the  prison, 
and  such  would  commonly  do  him  more  harm  than  good.  He 
may  be  at  a  distance  from  home,  and  it  will  cost  more  than 
he  possesses  to  restore  him  to  those  who  would  take  an  in- 
terest in  his  future  welfare.  Under  these  circumstances, 
unable  to  obtain  work,  he  is  liable  to  become  depressed  in 
spirits,  and  to  be  driven  almost  immediately  into  the  company 
of  his  former  associates.     This  moral  danger  ought  to  be 
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provided  for.  In  some  prisons  a  suit  of  new  clothes,  and 
sometimes  a  small  sum  oi  money  also,  is  given  to  the  convict 
on  his  discharge.  This  is  well,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  two  or  three  dollars  is  a  very  slender 
fortune  to  a  degraded  and  isolated  stranger.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable, that  some  provision  be  made  for  the  employment  of 
convicts,  at  reasonable  wages,  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
prison.  They  would  thus  have  an  opportunity,  at  once, 
of  reaping  the  advantage  of  the  habits  of  industry  which 
they  had  acquired.  They  would  thus  taste,  and  many  of 
them  for  the  first  time,  the  high  consciousness  of  a  virtuous 
independence.  This  one  experiment  would,  in  many  in- 
stances, be  decisive  of  character.  It  would  stamp  them 
resolutely  virtuous  men  through  life.  Nor  is  this  all.  Men 
who  would  not  employ  a  workman  coming  immediately  from 
prison,  would  willingly  employ  him  after  he  had  spent  a 
month  or  two  in  this  sort  of  probation.  The  advantage  would 
thus  be  manifold.  Every  convict  would  be  enabled  on  his 
release  to  support  himself,  to  show  himself  worthy  to  enter 
the  society  of  the  virtuous,  and  thus  to  regain  the  reputation 
which  he  had  lost ;  and,  besides  this,  the  course  of  every  in- 
dividual could  be  thus  the  more  distinctly  traced,  so  that  the 
benevolent  could  the  better  follow  him  with  their  encourage- 
ments and  warnings,  and  the  legislator,  by  observing  more 
accurately  his  subsequent  life,  would  be  able  the  better  to 
modify  the  system  of  criminal  law  and  of  penitentiary  disci- 
pline. 

K  such  principles  should  direct  us  in  the  treatment  of 
criminals,  —  and  we  see  not  how  reasonable  men  can  enter- 
tain a  doubt  on  the  subject,  —  it  will  follow,  that  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  in  every  community  for  carrying  them 
into  practical  operation.  The  subjects  of  prison  discipline, 
amongst  us,  are  debtors,  children  and  youth,  adult  offenders, 
and  discharged  convicts.  Let  us  briefly  inquire,  what  ar- 
rangements the  principles  just  unfolded  would  teach  us  to  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
each  of  &ese  classes  of  our  unfortunate  fellow-men. 

1.  A  large  portion  of  the  unhappy  inmates  of  our  common 
prisons  are  debtors,  held  in  bondage  and  in  idleness  for 
very  small  sums,  and  held  there  commonly  from  spite.  It 
is  not  our  intention,  in  this  place,  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  imprisonment  for   debt.     We  have  not  space  to  con- 
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sider  it  as  its  importance  deserves.  We  will  only  say,  that 
we  presume  there  is  scarcely  an  individual  in  favor  of  this 
relic  of  a  barbarous  age,  who  has  ever  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  in  the  case.  As  a  means  of  collecting 
debts  it  is  manifestly  almost  wholly  useless  ;  for  those  on  whom 
it  is  inflicted,  are  commonly  the  abject  poor.  It  deprives 
the  laborer  of  the  use  of  his  time,  and  therefore  plunges  him 
more  deeply  in  embarrassment.  It  accustoms  him  to  the 
society  of  the  vicious,  and  inures  him  to  habits  of  idleness  ; 
and  is  thus  the  fruitful  parent  of  crime.  In  short,  let  the 
subject  be  considered  dispassionately,  in  any  view  in  which 
it  can  be  presented,  and  we  are  sure,  that  every  tlioughtful 
person  will  earnestly  desire  the  total  abandonment  of  the 
system. 

While  we  speak  thus,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that 
we  are  moved  to  these  opinions  by  no  mawkish  sensibility. 
We  believe  as  much  as  other  persons  in  obliging  men  to 
pay  their  debts.  We  will  cheerfully  uphold  any  system 
which  really  aids  in  the  enforcement  of  contracts.  But  when 
a  man  has  nothing  to  pay,  of  what  use  can  it  be  to  lock  him 
up  in  idleness  ?  If  the  object  be  to  reform  him,  what  possi- 
ble means  are  taken  to  accomplish  such  a  result  ?  If  he  have 
property  or  friends,  he  can  easily  obtain  the  freedom  of  the 
limits,  and  is  thus  scarcely  conscious  of  restraint ;  while,  if 
he  be  poor,  forsaken,  or  friendless,  he  n)ust  bide,  at  the  will 
of  his  creditor,  the  filthiness  and  vice  and  loathsomeness  of  a 
dungeon.  We  say  again,  if  the  morality  of  debtors  requires 
to  be  quickened  by  penal  law,  let  a  law  be  devised  that  shall 
really  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case  ;  but  let  us  not,  under 
cover  of  such  intention,  retain  a  system,  by  common  consent, 
almost  inoperative  for  the  enforcement  of  contracts,  and  yet 
liable  to  be  employed  as  an  instrument  of  the  most  revolting 
tyranny  and  the  most  atrocious  malice.  At  the  present  time, 
to  suffer  this  subject  to  remain  without  examination  is  wholly 
inexcusable.  Imprisonment  for  debt  has  been  abolished  in 
several  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  statistics  of  commitments 
for  debt  are  published.  The  results  of  the  different  systems 
can  be  very  easily  collated  and  compared.  If,  with  all  this 
information  at  hand,  legislators  are  contented  to  suffer  the 
evils  of  imprisonment  for  debt  to  exist  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion, they  must  certainly  stand  convicted  of  a  gross  violation 
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of  the  obligations  which  ihey  assumed  when  they  accepted 
their  official  trust. 

2.  With  these  remarks  we  take  leave  of  debtors,  and  turn 
our  attention  to  those  who  are  more  properly  criminals. 
Among  these,  the  most  obvious  distinction  which  presents  it- 
self, is  that  between  the  sexes.  Female  convicts  should  mani- 
festly be  under  the  care  of  women.  They  should  be  placed 
under  regulations,  in  many  respects  different  from  those  to 
which  the  other  sex  is  subjected  ;  the  discipline  of  their  prison 
should  be  milder ;  and  more  should  be  left  to  the  influence  of 
personal  kindness,  than  would  be  wise  in  the  treatment  of 
men. 

3.  The  next  important  distinction  between  offenders  is 
that  of  age.  A  large  proportion  of  the  crimes  against  society 
is  committed  by  children  and  youth  from  eight  to  fifteen 
years  of  age.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  treatment  proper  for 
such  offenders  must  be  very  different  from  that  demanded  by 
the  hardened  criminal. 

Of  the  children  and  youth  who  have  exposed  themselves 
to  the  penalties  of  the  law,  a  large  number  have  been  entirely 
destitute  of  all  moral  and  religious  instruction.  Some  of 
them  have  even  been  taught  dishonest  practices  by  their 
parents.  Others  are  desperately  poor,  and  have  never  en- 
joyed an  opportunity  of  earning  their  own  subsistence  by 
becoming  apprentices.  Others  again  may  have  pilfered  from 
mere  recklessness,  as  a  matter  of  foolish  sport.  Some,  the 
children  of  honest  parents,  have  been  suffered  to  grow  up  in 
uncontrolled  indulgence,  and  find  their  inclinations  for  the 
first  time  checked  when  the  hand  of  the  constable  is  laid 
upon  their  shoulder.  No  parent  can  for  a  moment  doubt, 
that,  of  such  young  persons,  a  large  proportion  might,  by  a 
system  adapted  to  their  condition,  be  radically  reformed.  But 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  system  suitable  for  such  offenders  would 
be  very  different  from  that  required  for  hardened  criminals. 
It  must  be  parental,  flexible,  educational,  encouraging.  It 
will,  therefore,  evidently  demand  an  establishment  for  itself. 

4.  Adult  offenders  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  ;  those 
confined  in  county  jails  for  detention,  or  lodged  there  as  a 
punishment  for  minor  offences  ;  and  those  who,  for  graver 
crimes,  are  sent  for  longer  periods  to  the  State-prison,  or 
general  penitentiary.  Although,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  separate  prisons  are  appropriated  to  these  two  classes 
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of  persons,  yet  they  are,  in  principle,  so  nearly  alike,  that 
they  may  be  considered  as  substantially  the  same. 

Besides  these,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  necessities  of 
criminals  require,  that  there  should  be  attached  to  each 
prison  an  establishment,  at  which  the  released  convict  might 
be  provided  with  profitable  labor,  and  through  the  medium 
of  which  he  might  be  the  more  readily  restored  to  a  position 
in  reputable  society. 

If  the  above  remarks  be  correct,  it  will  appeal*  evident, 
that  every  community  requires  three  classes  of  establishments 
for  the  treatment  of  criminal  offenders.  1st.  Houses  of 
reformation  for  juvenile  delinquents.  Excellent  institutions 
of  this  kind  exist  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 
2d.  Penitentiaries  for  the  punishment  and  reformation  of 
adult  offenders  ;  these  are  either  county  jails,  or  State  peni« 
tentiaries.  And,  lastly,  with  these  should  be  connected,  as  we 
have  just  remarked,  workshops,  at  which  the  convict,  upon 
his  discharge,  could  immediately  find  profitable  employment, 
and  also  be  enabled  to  gain  whatever  reputation  his  character 
may  deserve. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  expense  of  all  this  would  be  greater 
than  the  community  would  endure,  we  reply,  that  it  is  for  its 
very  economy  that  we  recommend  it.  Should  such  a  sys- 
tem prove  as  reformatory  as  we  think  there  is  reason  to 
expect,  though  the  whole  expense  were  borne  by  the  com- 
munity, it  would  be  a  truly  economical  expenditure.  But  we 
do  not  believe,  that  a  complete  series  of  arrangements,  such 
as  we  have  suggested,  would,  together,  cost  any  thing  more 
than  the  first  investment ;  nay,  we  believe,  that  the  whole 
together  would,  if  well  managed,  defray  the  interest  on  the 
capital  employed  in  their  erection.  Penitentiaries,  which 
used  to  be  so  great  a  public  charge,  can,  it  is  well  known, 
be  made  to  support  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
mates be  better  provided  for,  more  cheerful,  and  in  better 
health,  than  formerly. 

We  grant,  that  the  house  of  reformation  for  juvenile  offend- 
ers would  not  pay  its  expenses,  as  the  labor  of  children  is  of 
very  small  value.  But  the  prisons  for  adults,  and  the  estab- 
lishments for  employing  convicts  after  their  discharge,  ought 
to  do  more  than  support  themselves.  There  is  surely  no 
reason,  why  three  or  four  hundred  able-bodied  men,  kept 
diligently  at  work,  should  not,  in  this  country,  where  wages  are 
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so  high,  both  support  themselves,  and  also  yield  a  hand- 
some pro6t  to  tlieir  employer.  The  new  State-prison  at 
Weathersfield  was  first  occupied  October  1st,  1827.  The 
cost  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  was  $42,281*27.  A 
second  prison  was  erected  in  1835,  at  a  cost  of  $  3,320*91 ; 
the  total  cost  of  both  being  $  45,602*18.  In  ten  years,  this 
prison,  besides  paying  for  all  its  own  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, subsistence,  &c.,  has  actually  refunded  to  the  State, 
or  accumulated,  the  whole  cost  of  these  buildings  and  grounds, 
and  had  at  the  last-mentioned  date,  March  31st,  1838, 
$  10,746*47,  balance  in  its  favor.  We  see,  therefore,  that 
the  prison  discipline  of  Connecticut,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
has  actually  cost  the  State  nothing,  and  will  hereafter  yield  a 
handsome  revenue.  We  are  not  informed,  that  there  is  any 
thing  peculiarly  favorable  to  profit  in  the  situation  of  this 
prison.  That  the  convicts  are  not  overworked,  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  they  are  unusually  healthy.  We  believe, 
that  what  is  done  there,  may  be  done  elsewhere.  It  always 
seems  to  us,  that  there  must  be  something  wrong,  either  in 
the  construction  or  management  of  a  prison,  which  does  not 
more  than  support  itself.  A  searching  investigation  into  the 
condition  of  expensive  prisons,  has  generally  detected  some 
fault  capable  of  being  remedied.* 

We  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  profits  of  the  peniten- 
tiary would  commonly  be  sufficient  to  support  the  house  of 
refuge  for  juvenile  delinquents.  The  labor  of  the  old  ofien- 
der  would  thus  defray  the  expense  of  the  reformation  of  the 
youthful  culprit.  Were  this  insufficient,  the  sums  collected 
from  licenses  for  retailing  spirituous  liquors  might  be  applied 
to  the  same  purpose.  It  is  surprising  how  Uttle  it  costs  to 
do  good,  if  we  really  set  ourselves  to  the  work  in  the  right 
way.  When  a  series  of  establishments,  such  as  we  have 
mentioned,  is  provided  and  well  conducted,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  shall  we  be  able  to  determine  how  nearly  it  is  possible 
to  approximate  to  the  total  suppression  of  crime  in  a  civilized 
and  Christian  country. 

*  Under  the  old  system  of  discipline,  at  the  Newofate  Prison,  Connecti- 
cut, for  the  three  jears  and  a  half  next  preceding  MSif,  the  cost  to  the  public 
of  the  concern,  over  and  above  all  earnings,  was  .         $80,500'00 

Profits  of  new  prison  for  same  space  of  time,  51,333*63 

The  total  saving  to  the  State,  in  nine  years  and  a  half, by  )  ^  131 ,333*63 
substituting  a  good  for  a  bad  system  of  prison  discipline,      5  ^^ 
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It  would  well  repay  the  labor,  could  we  enter  at  large 
upon  the  best  method  of  conducting  these  different  kinds  of 
schools  for  reformation.  It  is  possible,  that,  on  some  future 
occasion,  we  may  lay  before  our  readers  a  summary  of  what 
has  been  done  for  the  refoi*mation  of  juvenile  delinquents, 
and  what  is  necessary  at  present  to  be  done  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  county  prisons,  and  the  providing  of  places  of  labor 
for  discharged  convicts.  A  few  reflections  on  the  system  of 
State-prison  discipline  must,  however,  close  this  article,  al- 
ready, we  fear,  too  far  extended. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  at  the  outset,  that  a  diflerence 
of  opinion  has  for  some  years  existed,  between  the  friends  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Boston  societies,  as  to  the  best  method 
of  accomplishing  their  common  object.  As  this  diflierence 
is  so  constantly  adverted  to  by  all  the  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  as  many  of  the  pamphlets,  which  are  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  are  written  with  special  reference 
to  it,  it  is  necessary  that  we  set  before  our  readers  such  a 
statement  of  the  facts  and  reasonings  in  the  case,  as  may  ena- 
ble them,  in  the  best  manner,  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
question  for  themselves. 

In  all  the  more  important  points,  in  the  theory  of  prison 
discipline,  the  Philadelphia  and  the  Boston  societies  perfectly 
agree.  For  instance,  it  is  conceded  by  both,  that  the  great 
object  of  any  penitentiary  system  should  be  the  reformation 
of  the  prisoner  ;  and  that,  in  laboring  for  his  reformation,  we 
should  make  our  appeal  to  his  self-interest,  and  to  his  con- 
science ;  that  we  should  endeavour  to  give  him  such  habits  as 
will  remove  him  as  far  as  possible  from  temptation,  and  ena- 
ble him  most  successfully  to  resist  it,  when  it  shall  happen  to 
overtake  him.  Thus  it  is  granted,  that  the  treatment  of  the 
prisoner  should  be  kind,  but  strict ;  that,  being  placed  in 
solitude  for  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  time,  and  at  all  times 
precluded  from  social  intercourse  with  those  who  would 
corrupt  him,  conscience  may  be  left  to  exert  its  full 
power  over  the  mind  of  the  criminal;  that  he  should  be 
instructed  in  his  duty  to  God  and  man  by  a  competent  re- 
ligious teacher  ;  that  he  should  be  taught  some  mechanical 
trade,  by  which  he  may  always  be  enabled  honestly  to  sup- 
port himself;  and  that,  finally,  he  should  be  dismissed  un- 
der such  circumstances,  as  will  be  most  likely  to  encourage 
and  sustain  bim  in  a  course  of  well-doing.     It  is  certainly 
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a  great  point  gained  when  the  friends  of  prison  discipline 
are  so  heartily  united  on  the  whole  theory  of  this  important 
question. 

These  two  societies,  whether  fortunately  or  unfortunately 
the  event  must  determine,  fell  upon  different  plans  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  same  object.  Both  systems  cannot,  it  is 
true,  be  the  best,  yet  the  public  may  derive  an  important 
bene6t  from  comparing  the  results  of  both,  and  from  being 
enabled  to  decide  from  the  observation  of  two  experiments 
instead  of  one. 

The  Philadelphia  Society,  aware  of  the  sad  effect  of  inter- 
course between  prisoners,  directed  their  attention  mainly  to 
the  removal  of  this  evil,  absolutely  and  for  ever ;  believing 
that,  if  this  could  be  done,  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner, 
if  not  perfecdy  certain,  would  be,  at  least,  comparatively 
easy.  With  this  view,  they  laid  their  plans  of  reform  before 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  procured  then:  ultimate 
adoption.  In  accordance  with  their  suggestions,  two  very 
extensive  prisons  were  erected,  the  one  at  Pittsburg,  called 
the  Western,  and  the  other  at  Philadelphia,  called  the  East- 
ern Penitentiary.  From  the  fact,  that  uninterrupted  solitude 
was  here  first  employed  as  a  means  of  reformation,  the  system 
has  been  commonly  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  system.  In 
a  few  words  it  is  simply  this.  Every  prisoner  is  lodged  in  a 
separate  cell,  of  comfortable  size  ;  and  he  remains  in  it,  both 
day  and  night,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  confinement. 
To  some  of  the  cells  was  at  first  attached  a  yard,  in  which 
the  prisoner  might  take  exercise  in  the  open  air,  for  an  hour 
in  the  day  ;  but  we  believe,  that  this  part  of  the  plan  has 
been  abandoned.  The  prisoner  is  furnished  with  work 
at  any  trade  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  and,  if  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  none,  he  is  immediately  instructed.  He  is  well 
supplied  with  food,  clothing,  and  bedding  ;  his  cell  is  kept 
comfortably  warm ;  and  he  is  always  furnished  with  a  Bible. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  is  intended  that  the  warden,  or  a  reli- 
gious teacher,  shall  frequently  converse  with  him  on  his  duties 
to  God  and  man  ;  but  that  no  other  person,  except  an  inspec- 
tor, shall  ever  see  him  or  hold  intercourse  with  him.  He 
sees  no  other  prisoner,  and  is  seen  by  none.  He  is  not  to 
know  even  the  occupant  of  the  next  cell ;  and  thus,  though  he 
were  confined  with  five  hundred  at  the  same  time,  there 
would  be  no  more  danger  of  his  being  misled  by  them  during 
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his  imprisonment  or  afterwards,  than  if  they  had  never  been 
within  the  prison  walls  together. 

The  other  society,  very  soon  after  its  organization,  fell 
upon  a  different  plan.  This  plan  was,  in  this  country,  first 
put  in  practice  in  the  State-prison  at  Auburn,  New  York ;  and 
hence  has  been  frequently  called  the  Auburn  system. 

In  the  Auburn  system,  the  prisoners  are  all  provided  with 
separate  cells,  in  which  they  sleep  and  take  their  meals.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  speak,  or  to  communicate  by  signs,  with 
each  other,  although  they  work  together  during  the  day,  un- 
der the  care  of  their  keepers.  They  meet  in  the  chapel,  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  for  the  daily  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  for  devotion,  and  spend  the  Sabbath  day  either  in 
solitude,  in  Sabbath  schools,  in  Bible  classes,  or  in  the  usual 
services  of  religious  worship.  In  other  words,  this  system 
enforces  solitude  at  night,  and  joint  labor  by  day,  yet  labor 
in  silence  and  without  communication  ;  and  also  allows  the 
convicts  to  meet  together  for  the  purposes  of  religious  in- 
struction. Each  society  strenuously  asserts  that  its  mode  is 
preferable.  We  propose  to  compare  these  systems  in  some 
of  their  most  important  particulars,  giving  the  facts  on  both 
sides  with  all  the  impartiality  of  which  we  are  capable. 

The  essential  difference  between  these  two  systems  is, 
that  the  one  insbts  upon  totals  and  the  other  upon  only  par- 
tial solitude  ;  in  the  one  case,  the  prisoners  are  always  in  the 
soh'tary  cell,  in  the  other  they  are  there  only  for  the  night. 
The  friends  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  assert,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  construct  prisons  in  such  manner  as  to  insulate  men 
perfectly  ;  and  that  prisons,  constructed  as  they  shall  recom- 
mend, will  so  insulate  them.  This  being  taken  for  granted, 
they  assert,  that  from  this  total  insulation  several  important 
benefits  follow,  which  are  unattainable  under  any  other  sys- 
tem.    Among  these  are  the  following  ; 

1.  By  effectually  preventing  contamination  within  the 
prison,  it  enables  the  convict  to  return  to  society  without 
having  formed  any  new  associates  in  crime  ; 

2.  By  giving  to  the  monitions  of  conscience  and  the  ad- 
vice of  friends  their  full  effect,  it  presents  the  best  opportu- 
nity of  reclaiming  the  criminal ; 

3.  As  it  never  requires  the  infliction  of  severe  punish- 
ments, it  is  the  more  merciful ; 

4.  It  executes  itself,  and  therefore  its  success  does  not  so 
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much  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  persons  who  may  be 
chosen  to  administer  it. 

To  this  the  friends  of  the  other  society  reply,  briefly,  a3 
follows  ; 

1.  That  the  insulation,  which  the  Pennsylvania  system  as- 
serts to  be  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  above  effects, 
is  not  attainable  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  has  never  yet  been  attained. 

2.  That,  whether  attainable  or  not,  this  system,  in  Us 
practical  results^  in  every  point  of  view  in  which  it  may  be 
examined,  is  inferior  to  the  Auburn  system ;  and 

3.  That,  even  were  its  advantages  superior,  its  expensive- 
ness  is  so  great,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  hope  tiiat  it  will 
be  universally  adopted  ;  and  they  ofier  to  decide  the  contro- 
versy by  the  facts  in  the  case.     And  here  issue  is  joined. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  manifestly  is,  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  system  of  entire  insulation.  It  is,  in  fact,  no 
other  than  this  ;  Has  any  mode  of  construction  been  thus  far 
devised,  which  does  effectually  prevent  convicts,  confined  in 
adjoining  cells,  from  holding  communication  with  each  other  ? 
Let  us  examine  the  evidence,  on  this,  certainly  a  leading 
point  in  the  case. 

1.  In  respect  to  the  Western  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, it  is  acknowledged  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  so  late  as  1837,  that  ^^  the  defects  of  the 
construction  of  the  prison  were  so  great,  as  to  admit  of 
almost  unlimited  communication  bettoeen  the  cells.  Prisoners 
were,  in  no  instance  (when  the  committee  asked  the  ques- 
tion) ignorant  of  the  name^  crime^  sentence^  time  of  liberation 
of  each  other,  &c.,  and,  in  some  instances,  were  even  able 
to  give  other  information,  which  it  appeared  highly  improper 
for  them  to  possess,^^  This  evil,  the  committee  say,  can,  at 
some  expense,  be  remedied.  (Report  of  Committee^  P«  4.) 
Mr.  Harvey  Newcomb,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  Western 
Penitentiary,  from  April,  1833,  to  August,  1835,  in  a  letter 
in  the  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  re- 
marks ; 

'*  Until  the  convicts  were  introduced  into  their  cells,  every 
one  connected  with  the  prison  esteemed  the  new  system  as  ap- 
proaching to  perfection  ;  but  the  experiment  proved,  I  believe, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  that  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  com- 
munication of  sound  was  a  complete  failure.  For  myself,  I 
consider  it  a  physical  impossibility  so  to  construct  a  range  of 
cells,  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  constant  confinement^  with 
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suitable  apparatus  for  ventilation,  heating,  and  cleanliness, 
without  affording  facilities  for  conversation  between  the  prison- 
ers ;  and  I  believe  this  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  warden 
and  overseers  at  the  time  I  was  connected  with  that  prison. 
For  ventilation,  there  must  be  an  opportunity  for  air  to  pass 
into  the  cells  and  to  escape  ;  and  where  air  vnll  pass,  sound 
vUl  pass.'* 

The  Western  penitentiary  was  acknowledged  to  be  defec- 
tive, and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  errors  in  its  construc- 
tion were  remedied  in  the  construction  of  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary. Yet  this  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case.  In 
1835,  a  committee  of  the  legislature  was  appointed  to  visit 
this  institution,  and,  in  the  report  of  the  minority  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  following  statement  is  found  ; 

"  In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  the  committee  observed 
an  important  defect  in  the  construction  of  the  sewer,  or  privy 
pipes,  by  means  of  which  the  convicts  were  enabled  to  commu- 
nicate with  each  other.  This  defect  was  well  nigh  proving 
fatal  to  the  institution,  inasmuch  as  a  general  insurrection  had 
been  concerted  by  the  convicts,  and  was  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing  out,  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  vigilance  of  the  warden, 
and  frustrated  by  his  energy  and  decision." 

It  is  evident  from  these  facts,  that  there  exists,  at  best, 
grt€U  difficulty  in  preventing  communication  between  con- 
victs in  adjoining  cells  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
the  ofBcers  of  these  prisons  were  aware  of  this  difficulty,  and 
were  anxious  to  remedy  it.  It  seems,  however,  extremely 
doubtful,  whether,  as  yet,  their  efforts  have  been  crowned 
with  success.  In  the  appendix  to  the  Thirteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  we  observe  the 
testimony  of  Charles  Robbins,  Esquire,  who  visited  several 
of  these  penitentiaries  as  lately  as  May,  of  the  last  year.  His 
testimony  is  to  the  following  effect.  In  the  new  (or  East- 
em)  Penitentiary,  "  there  is  no  difficulty  in  communicating, 
through  the  pipes.  I  was  informed  by  the  keepers,  that  they 
talk  in  this  way  frequently  ;  and  also,  by  removing  the  plaster- 
ing around  the  heated  pipes,  through  the  partition  walls."  "  I 
asked  the  keeper  what  their  conversation  was ;  he  said  it  was 
lotDy  vulgar y  obscene  language."  Respecting  the  Pittsburg 
Penitentiary,  the  testimony  is  as  follows.  "  I  asked  the 
keeper  whether  there  was  any  communication  between  the 
prisoners.     He  said,   *  Very  little ;  they  talk  together  some- 
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times.'  He  said,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  prevent  it, 
*  to  build  a  cell  so  but  what  they  would  communicate.'  They 
are  punished  for  it,  '  by  being  deprived  of  their  meals,  put 
into  a  dark  cell,  a  strait  jacket^  or  into  a  box  just  large  enough 
to  put  a  man  in.  The  box  stands  on  its  end,  and  is  so  fixed  that 
a  man  cannot  lean  one  way  or  the  other  ;  and,  to  prevent  their 
kneeling^  there  is  a  piece  of  hard  wood  or  iron  put  through 
the  box,  to  strike  their  «Wn«."  The  House  of  Detention  in 
JWw  York  was  built,  we  understand,  upon  the  Philadelphia 
plan,  and  was  completed  very  lately.  Mr.  Robbins  visited 
this  ;  and  in  reply  to  the  question,  whether  there  was  any 
doubt  about  communication,  the  answer  was,  *'  ^one  at  all. 
It  is  a  total  failure  in  that  respect.  The  keeper  of  this 
prison  tdd  me,  that  the  prisoners  made  such  a  noise,  the 
night  previous,  that  he  could  not  sleep.  There  is  a  continual 
noise  he  says,  and  no  peace  whatever."  The  whole  of  this 
testimony  is  very  valuable,  and  deserves  to  be  carefully 
studied  by  every  one  interested  concerning  this  question. 

We  shaU  close  our  extracts  on  this  point,  by  a  quotation 
from  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Lieber,  a  warm  friend  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania system. 

**  I  once  found  a  prisoner  in  the  Philadelphia  Penitentiary, 
who  told  me,  that  it  was  music  to  his  ears  to  hear  the  shultU  of 
his  neighbour,  and  that,  without  knowing  who  he  was,  he  used  to 
vie  with  him  in  the  swiftness  of  using  it.  I  once  heard,  in  vis- 
iting a  cell,  an  indistinct  knock  against  the  wall,  which  came 
from  the  next  cell.  I  asked  what  it  was,  and  who  was  the 
neighbour  ?  The  prisoner  answered  he  did  not  know,  as  was 
the  fad  ;  but,  once  in  a  while,  his  neighbour  knocked,  and  he 
answered." 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  adopt  the  persuasion  of  Dr. 
Lieber,  that  where  shuttles  could  be  heard  so  distinctly  as 
to  be  made  to  vie  with  each  other,  the  voice  of  a  man  could 
not  be  heard,  nor  can  we  rely  with  him  upon  the  declar- 
ations of  the  convicts,  that  ^^  such  is  the  fact.^^  Credat 
JudcRUS ! 

So  far,  then,  as  the  evidence  on  this  subject  has  been  pre- 
sented, we  are  constrained  to  believe,  that  it  is  an  extremely 
difficult  undertaking,  if  indeed  it  be  not  actually  impossible, 
to  build  cells  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  communication. 
It  seems  to  us,  at  best,  very  doubtful,  whether  any  such 
cells  have  yet  been  constructed.     The  latest  prison,  on  this 
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pho,  IS  that  at  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island.  This  is  exceed- 
ii^y  well  built,  the  partitions  being  of  solid  stone,  about  two 
feet  in  thickness  ;  but  whether  they  will  prevent  communica- 
tioD  cannot  be  decided,  until  a  more  complete  experiment  has 
been  made.  Inasmuch  as  the  reasoning  in  favor  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania system  all  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
superior  reformatory  effect  of  solitary  confinement,  the  argu- 
ment is  clearly  inconclusive,  until  it  can  be  shown,  that  it  is 
practicable  to  render  confinement  solitary.  If  this  be  impos- 
sible, the  whole  system,  so  far  as  respects  its  distinctive  ex- 
cellence, fails. 

But,  supposing  it  possible  absolutely  to  prevent  intercourse 
between  convicts,  is  perfect  and  unbroken  solitude  preferable 
to  solitude  by  night  and  at  meals,  combined  with  joint  labor 
by  day  ? 

Were  we  about  to  construct  a  prison,  without  being  able 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  results  of  previous  experience,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  decide  this  question  by  reasoning  a 
priori.  But,  where  two  modes  have  been  tried,  and  their 
results  are  before  us,  the  appeal,  with  men  of  common  sense, 
we  think,  must  be  to  the  facts  in  evidence.  The  question, 
tben,  so  far  as  possible,  must  be  decided  on  this  ground. 
Let  us  ask,  in  the  first  place.  Which  is  the  more  successful 
as  a  school  of  reformation  ?  In  order  to  answer  this  question, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  trace,  by  correspondence,  the  his- 
tory of  convicts  after  they  have  left  the  prison.  This  method 
has  been  attended  with  encouraging  results  ;  but  yet  it  is  too 
often  unsuccessful  to  be  relied  on  in  a  general  estimate.  It 
has,  therefore,  been  commonly  conceded,  that  a  system  was 
to  be  tried  by  the  number  of  recommitments  which  it  re- 
corded. The  better  and  the  more  reformatory  the  system, 
the  fewer  convicts  would  manifestly  return  to  require  the 
benefit  of  its  discipline. 

Judging  by  this  test,  our  decision  would  be  rather  in  favor 
of  the  Auburn  system.  By  a  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  dated  February  6th,  1838,  it  ap- 
pears, that  from  the  erection  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  to 
that  time,  four  hundred  and  twenty  persons  had  been  dis- 
charged and  pardoned  ;  and  of  these,  forty-one,  or  one  in  ten 
md  a  fraction,  had  been  recommitted.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  Auburn,  during  a  trial  of  twenty  years,  only  one  in  twelve 
and  a  half  has  been  reconunitted.    As  the  recommittals  natu- 
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rally  grow  proportionally  more  numerous  the  longer  the  period 
we' include,  it  is  reasonable  to  bfer,  if  the  period  was  longer, 
to  which  the  comparison  was  extended,  it  would  be  still  more 
unfavorable  to  the  Pennsylvania  system.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  also,  that,  for  a  very  considerable  portion  of  this 
period,  the  prison  at  Auburn  has  not  been  a  very  favorable 
specimen  of  the  mode  of  discipline,  to  which  it  has  given  its 
uame.  Now  the  above  is  certainly  a  most  important  tact, 
and  one,  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  pierces  to  the  ven'  mar- 
row of  the  case.  If  the  Pennsylvania  system  be  not  more 
reformatory  than  the  other,  what  are  its  peculiar  advantazes  ? 
Its  theory  may  seem  more  beautiful ;  but,  if  that  theorv  be  coi 
conformable  to  the /ac(5,  the  theory  must  be  false.  Its  b<iiid- 
inss  may  be  more  symmetrical,  and  its  form  more  im::<:'$ins  ; 
but  if  it  accomplish  not  its  object,  all  this  merely  sipices 
money  throtm  aieay. 

But  it  is  said,  that  tlie  Pennsylvania  system  is  more  nenri- 
Jul  :  it  never  requires  the  use  of  severe  punishmeois.  iriile 
the  other  system  cannot  exist  without  them.  This^  &;^r::oa. 
however,  in  neither  point,  is  sustained  by  evideDce.  I:  is 
granted,  thai  at  Auburn  and  at  Sine  Sins  e:reat  sever.rr  Zii<« 
at  times,  been  used.  The  convicts  have  bee^  :rf«;i»ri:ii.y 
riogsed  :  we  very  much  fear,  so  frequently  as  to  5b:"Br  :"*a: 
thoro  exists  incompetency  somewhere  in  the  mizi^rf -"fc:  of 
these  institutions.  At  Weaihersfield,  however.  'j>f  ss&l  » 
very  rarely  used.  The  case,  we  believe,  is  the  sazi-e  ii.  ibe 
prison  at  Charlesiown,  Massachusetts.  Nay,  mcce.  "JiSs  sys- 
tem may  be  conducted  successfully  wiihoui  the  'jse  cf  sirij^s 
5it  all. 

"The  House  of  Correction  at  South  R^ston.  cr-atains  nro 
hundred  and  itlty  prisoners.  It  has  been  in  or-eraiJMi  for  ^ve 
voars,  and.  thus  far.  slri:>es  have  n-:«t  been  indicted  in  a  sclnarr 
instance.  There  are  only  nine  keer-ers.  iDcludmr  ibe  csas^er, 
clerk,  and  three  matrons.  There  is  neither  £icl  bayonet, 
sword,  pistol,  com  hide.  cat.  or  whip  of  smaJl  c^"»rc*.  fiac.  re- 
straining chair.  hand-cuC  shocks,  or  any  iDstrumeni  oi  torture, 
rx^slraint,  or  punishment,  about  the  e^ablisiuaenx."  —  Pritan 
OiscipUmt  lUpo^i,  .V-.,  13. 

l>ii  iho  other  hand,  we  hare  seen,  that  reson  has  been  bad  lo 
severe  punishments  under  the  Pennsylvania  system.  We 
Iwve  see*!  .p.  ^  •  a  descripiion  of  a  roacbiDe  which  is  used 
in  ibe  Wesiera  FeoiieDUUT  far  punishment,  SDd  it  is.  by  no 
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means,  a  tender  mercy.  At  the  same  prison,  the  strait 
jacket,  the  dark  cell,  deprivation  of  meals,  and  the  lash,  are 
also  used.  In  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  the  punishments  were, 
at  one  period,  such  as  to  call  for  legislative  inquiry.  In  one 
case,  a  man  had  died  under  the  infliction  of  the  gag.  Anoth- 
er had  been  seriously  injured  by  the  profuse  dashing  of  water 
upon  him  in  mid  winter.  Other  cases  existed  of  the  excessive 
use  of  the  strait  jacket,  of  bruising,  and  confining  prisoners  iu 
dark  cells  with  only  eight  ounces  of  bread  daily.  These  are 
sufficient  to  show,  that  the  solitary  system  is,  by  no  means,  of 
necessity  merciful. 

The  fact  is,  that  either  system  may  be  conducted  merci- 
fully ;  and  either  may  be  conducted  brutally.  Both  require 
a  man  skilled  in  the  government  of  men,  a  mild,  firm,  tem- 
perate, and  benevolent,  yet  inflexible  disciplinarian.  Under 
such  a  man,  there  will  be  but  little  suffering  in  either.  With- 
out such  a  one,  in  either  there  will  be  much. 

If  the  above  remarks  be  true,  it  will  be  immediately  seen, 
that  neither  system  executes  itself;  that  both  are  liable,  per- 
haps equally,  to  abuse  ;  and  that  either  will  be  abused  without 
vigilant  inspection.  Nay,  if  there  be  any  difference  in  this 
respect,  we  fear  it  will  be  against  the  solitary  system  ; 
since,  under  this  system,  cruelty  may  be  indulged  with  but 
few  witnesses,  and  those  altogetlier  under  the  influence  of  the 
oppressor. 

It  has  been  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  solitary  system, 
that,  as  the  prisoners  did  not  know  each  other  in  prison, 
their  self-respect  would  be  preserved,  and  also  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  recognise  each  other  after  their  liber- 
ation. This  appears  to  us  somewhat  more  specious  than 
solid.  In  the  first  place,  the  fact  of  this  insulation  is  dis- 
puted, if  not  disproved.  In  the  second  place,  the  inmates  of 
penitentiaries  have  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  in  crime  ; 
they  have  been  publicly  arraigned,  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced, over  and  over  again,  in  the  lower  courts  ;  and  are 
acquainted  with  all  the  men  of  their  own  profession  in  the 
district  in  which  they  live.  There  are,  we  know,  excep- 
tions ;  but  such  is  the  common  fact.  We  cannot  make  men 
forget  public  and  notorious  transactions.  What  is  in  all  the 
newspapers,  cannot  surely  be  a  secret.  We  cannot  make 
the  convict  forget  all  his  old  associates.  It  seems  to  us, 
therefore,  to  be  assumed,  that  solitude  can  do  what  is  mani- 
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festly  impossible  to  be  done.  All  that  can  be  done,  in  this 
respect,  is,  to  prevent  bad  men  from  rendering  each  other 
worse,  or  from  rendering  the  less  wicked  as  bad  as  them- 
selves. Whatever  degree  of  solitude  accomplishes  this  pur- 
pose, fulfils,  so  far  as  ^is  view  of  the  subject  is  concerned, 
all  the  practical  indications  of  the  case.  And,  besides,  unin- 
terrupted solitude,  long  continued,  is  certainly  at  variance 
with  all  the  social  instincts  of  our  nature.  The  presumption 
is  always  against  any  system,  to  which  the  constitution  of  man 
is  essentially  adverse.  On  this  point,  we  are,  therefore,  in- 
clined to  the  opinion,  that  a  system  of  uninterrupted  solitude 
should  not  be  adopted,  unless  it  were  proved  necessary  to 
reformation  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  at  variance  with  the  human 
constitution,  and,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  cannot  ac- 
complish any  point  of  special,  practical  utility. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  comparative  healthiness  of  the 
two  systems.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  solitary  system, 
that  it  must,  of  necessity,  destroy  the  health  and  undermine 
the  reason.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Roscoe  and  Lafayette. 
What  might  be  the  effect  of  solitary  confinement  toithout 
labor  we  will  not  pretend  to  decide  ;  but  the  danger  of  soli- 
tary confinement  vjUh  labor  has  certainly  been  overrated. 
Still,  on  the  score  of  health,  the  other  prisons  have  the  ad- 
vantage. The  percentage  of  deaths  at  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary of  Pennsylvania,  has  been,  on  an  average,  for  eight 
years,  about  3 J  ;  varying  from  ^  of  one  to  6  per  cent. 
The  average  of  deaths  at  the  other  prisons,  has  been  about 
one  per  cent,  less,  for  the  same  time.  In  the  report  of  the 
physician  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  for  January,  1838, 
fourteen  cases  are  recorded  of  dementia^  from  abuse  of  the 
person.  To  this  vice,  this  mode  of  confinement  would  seem 
to  be  peculiarly  liable.  Just  so  far  as  this  liability  is  greater 
under  the  solitary  system  than  the  other,  it  would,  by  so 
much,  lead  us  to  prefer  the  system  of  modified  solitude.* 

From  this  examination  of  facts,  we  are  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that,  so  far  as  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  the 
Pennsylvania  system  can  claim  no  superiority  over  the  other. 
It  is  not  proved  to  be  either  more  reformatory,  more  humane, 
more  easy  of  management,  or  more  healthy.     Indeed,  so  far 

*  The  last  and  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  JNew  Penitentiary  in  Phila- 
delphia is  awful  in  its  results.  The  averajire  number  of  prisoners  was  402 ; 
the  deaths  26,  or  G^  per  cent. ;  the  recoroniittals  23 ',  and  the  cases  of  mono- 
mania, mania,  hallucination,  and  dementia,  18. 
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as  the  results  can  be  compared,  it  appears  to  be  in  most  of 
these  respects  decidedly,  though  not  greatly  inferior. 

We  are  next  met  by  the  question  of  expensiveness.  Here 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  by  way  of  balancing  arguments. 
The  facts  are,  by  confession,  all  on  one  side.  The  solitary 
system  is  vastly  more  expensive,  whether  we  consider  the 
original  cost  of  the  arrangements,  or  the  amount  required  for 
the  annual  maintenance  of  the  prisoners. 

The  cost  of  building  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  estimated  at 
the  price  per  ceU,  was       ....        $1,648 '85* 

At  Pittsburg, 978-95 

At  Providence,  (R.  I.)         .         .         .  1,875 

These  are  all  on  the  Pennsylvania  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  per  cell  of  the  prison  at 
Charlestown  was  .....$  286 

At  Sing  Sing, 200 

At  Weathersfield,  ....  150-86 

At  Baltimore,  ....  146-32 

The  prison  at  Charlestown  was  made  unnecessarily  costly, 
the  outside  walls  being  nearly  twice  as  thick  as  they  need  to 
be.  The  Eastern  Penitentiary  is  also  more  cosily  in  grounds, 
external  wall,  &c.  than  would  commonly  be  deemed  desira- 
ble. The  prison  at  Providence  was  built  on  land  unusually 
expensive  ;  and  we  are  informed,  that  as  good  a  prison  might 
be  built  at  the  cost  of  $  1200  per  cell  in  another  situation. 
The  Pittsburg  prison  is,  by  all  acknowledgment,  very  imper- 
fect, and  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  isolation.  Taking 
twelve  hundred  dollars  as  the  fair  price  for  a  good  and  secure 
cell  on  the  Pennsylvania,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  as  the  cost 
of  a  cell  on  the  Auburn  system,  we  have,  probably,  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  comparative  expensiveness  of  the  two  systems,  so 
far  as  the  building  is  concerned.  This  makes  the  cost  as  eight 
to  one ;  and,  if  we  make  an  allowance  for  error,  of  which, 
however,  we  are  not  aware,  we  cannot  estimate  the  ratio  low- 
er than  seven  to  one.  When  we  consider  that  the  same  mode 
of  building,  if  it  be  preferable,  should  also  be  introduced  into 
the  county  jails  and  houses  of  detention,  this  amount  of  diifer- 
ence  of  expense,  will  make  a  very  considerable  item  in  the 
pecuniary  burdens  of  a  community. 

On  the  question  of  subsequent  economy,  there  is  almost  as 

■  The  total  of  sums  granted  by  the  legislature  for  the  erection  of  this 
prison  is  $772,600-69. 
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little  room  for  arguroeat  as  on  that  of  the  original  cost  of  erec- 
tion. We  regret,  that  on  this  subject  the  information  published 
by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Pennsylvania  prisons  is  extremely  un- 
satisfactory. It  seems,  that  the  salaries  of  all  the  officers  are 
paid  by  the  State.  How  nearly  the  labor  of  the  prisoners 
pays  for  their  food  and  clothing,  (the  capital,  we  believe,  is 
furnished  by  the  State,)  we  do  not  know.  Last  year,  an 
application  for  a  loan  of  $  1 0,000  was  made  to  the  legislature, 
for  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  alone.  The  New  Jersey  prison 
earned  for  the  year  1837,  $1,741 '41,  above  its  expenses  ; 
but,  whether  this  was  inclusive  of  the  salaries  of  officers,  or 
not,  we  do  not  know.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  prison  on 
this  plan  could  do  but  very  little  more  than  pay  the  personal 
expenses  of  prisoners.  The  buildings  and  attendance  must 
therefore  be  furnished  at  the  cost  of  the  community.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious.  At  solitary  labor,  there  can  be  but 
little  use  of  machinery,  and,  of  course,  the  wages  of  such 
labor  will  be  at  the  lowest  rate.  What  wages  can  a  weaver 
earn,  when  he  has  to  come  into  competition  with  a  power- 
loom  ?  In  solitude,  there  can  be  but  very  little  division  of 
labor,  and,  on  this  account  also,  there  will  be  but  compar- 
atively small  remuneration  due  to  the  labor. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  prisons  which  allow  of  joint 
labor  by  day  are  much  the  more  economical.  The  Weaih- 
trsfield  prison,  as  we  have  stated,  has  paid  its  own  current 
expenses,  including  salaries  of  officers  and  every  contingency, 
besides  accumulating  or  refunding  to  the  State  the  whole  cost 
of  its  erection,  and  having,  in  its  tenth  year,  a  balance  in  its 
favor  of  $  10,746'17.  The  average  earnings  of  the  State 
prison  at  Charlestown  above  its  expenses,  for  four  years  pre- 
ceding the  year  1836,  were  $  6,371-04.  In  that  year,  1836, 
they  were  $  13,428-25.  The  earnings  above  expenses,  for 
the  year  1837,  were  $806-81,  and  in  the  bill  of  expenses 
were  included  "  food,  clothing,  medical  attendance,  salary  of 
the  officers,  transportation  of  the  prisoners  from  the  county 
prisons y  and  a  new  suit  of  clothes ^  and  from  three  to  five  dol- 
lars in  money,  on  the  discharge  of  each  convict."  This  is  a 
less  favorable  result  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  but  it 
was  a  year  of  great  commercial  embarrassment,  and  was  also 
the  same  year,  in  which  the  Pennsylvania  Penitentiary  re- 
quired a  loan  from  the  State  of  $  10,000,  besides  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  all  the  officers. 
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We  would  by  no  means  urge  the  consideration  of  expen- 
siveness  beyond  its  actual  importance.  It  is,  however,  surely 
undesirable  to  oblige  honest  men  to  labor  for  rogues,  any 
further  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  does  also  seem,  that 
one  or  two  hundred  able-bodied  men  ought  both  to  support 
themselves,  and  to  pay  for  house-rent  and  necessary  attend- 
ance. K  this  can  be  done  consistently  with  every  reasonable 
hope  of  reformation,  it  certainly  should  be  attempted. 

If,  then,  the  solitary  system  can  show  no  results  more 
beneficial  than  the  other  (and,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
discover,  it  has  not  shown  them)  ;  and  if  it  be  from  seven  to 
eight  times  as  expensive  in  the  outset,  and  no  one  knows  how 
much  more  expensive  in  the  annual  outlay  ;  and,  yet  more, 
if  its  radical  idea,  isolation  of  the  criminal,  has  not  yet,  with 
all  this  expense,  been  proved  practicable  ;  the  result,  thus  far, 
is  surely  in  favor  of  the  Auburn  system.  Which  system  will, 
in  the  end,  prove  the  better,  we  need  not  predict.  We  de- 
cide from  the  facts  and  results  before  the  public  ;  and  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  we  believe  any  unprejudiced  person, 
who  will  read  the  evidence,  will  coincide  with  us  in  opinion. 

We  should  not  give  so  decided  an  opinion  on  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  were  it  not  a  question  of  much  practical  impor- 
tance. Prisons  are  to  be  erected  all  over  this  country.  They 
are  cosdy  structures  at  best.  If  they  are  very  costly,  and 
prove  worthless,  and  are,  besides  this,  a  heavy  annual  bill  of 
expense,  there  is  reason  to  fear  lest  the  people  should  tire  of 
the  whole  subject,  and  their  efforts  be  relaxed  for  the  reform- 
ation of  criminals.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  add,  that,  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  those  who  have  examined  these 
systems,  for  practical  purposes,  have  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  with  ourselves.  Most  of  the  new  penitentiaries 
in  the  United  States  have  been  constructed  on  the  Auburn 
plan.  The  Committee  of  the  legislature  of  Michigan  have,  in 
preference,  and  for  reasons  given,  recommended  its  adoption 
in  that  State.  The  Commissioners  of  Upper  and  of  Lower 
Canada  have,  after  a  full  and  mature  comparison  of  both  sys- 
tems, done  the  same. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  a  few  remarks  to 
the  friends  of  reform  in  prison  discipline  in  the  United 
States. 

The  weak  points  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  are,  its  ex- 
pensiveness,  and  the  difficulty  of  effecting  the  actual  isolation 
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of  prisoners.  The  friends  of  this  system  should  direct  their 
attention  to  the  removal  of  these  difficulties.  When  prison- 
ers can  be  confined  in  solitude  at  a  reasonable  expense,  and 
are  enabled  thus  to  support  themselves,  a  fair  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  for  testing  the  superiority  of  the  solitary  system. 
In  this  connexion,  however,  it  is  right  that  we  express  our 
regret  at  the  manner  in  which  this  mode  of  prison  discipline 
has  been  defended.  There  has  been  too  much  reasoning  a 
priori ;  too  much  of  taking  things  for  granted,  and  this  when 
the  facts  were  accessible  ;  too  much  arraigning  of  the  mo- 
tives of  opponents,  to  be  in  entirely  good  taste.  When  the 
testimony  before  the  investigating  committee  of  1835  had 
been  published,  we  see  not  any  good  reason  for  using  Mr. 
Crawford's  report  to  prove,  that  the  prisoners  did  not  com- 
municate, or  that  there  was,  under  this  system,  no  neces- 
sity for  severity  in  punishment.  The  financial  part  of  the 
reports  of  these  prisons  is  also  lamentably  deficient.  We 
defy  any  one  to  find  out,  from  any  thing  that  has  been  pub- 
lished, to  which  we  have  had  access,  what  is  tlie  state  oi  the 
financial  concerns  of  either  of  the  Pennsylvania  establishments. 
We  wonder  the  legislature  does  not  take  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  weakest  point,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  other  system 
is  the  liability  to  intercourse  between  the  prisoners,  which 
we  think  must  exist,  in  the  workshops.  This  might,  to  a 
much  greater  degree,  be  remedied.  The  workshops  seem 
not  to  be  built  with  any  special  intention  to  prevent  in- 
tercourse between  the  prisoners.  This  should  manifestly 
be  a  main  point  in  their  construction.  They  should  be 
smaller  and  more  numerous,  and  arranged  with  a  view  to 
the  most  perfect  supervision.  The  proportion  of  overseers 
should  be  greater.  The  trades  should  be,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  most  noiseless,  so  that  conversation  could  be  most 
easily  detected.  As  a  prison  on  this  plan  can  more  than 
support  itself,  we  do  not  perceive  in  what  manner  its  surplus 
earnings  could  be  better  appropriated,  than  in  rendering  its 
physical  arrangements,  and  its  means  of  moral  and  intellectual 
culture,  as  perfectly  adapted  to  their  design  as  human  inge- 
nuity can  make  them. 

Where  new  prisons  are  to  be  built,  we  conceive  that  sev- 
eral important  modifications  might  be  beneficially  introduced. 
The  walls  need  not  be  so  thick  as  they  are  commonly  made. 
The  windows  in  the  external  wall  should  be  large,  for  the 
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purpose  of  tecuriDg  more  light  and  better  ventilation.  The 
door  of  the  cell  should  be  constructed  so  as  to  admit  as  much 
light  as  may  be  consistent  with  perfect  security.  The  cell 
itself,  it  seems  to  us,  should  be  larger  than  it  is  commonly 
made  ;  higher,  wider,  and  longer,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  little 
locomotion.  As  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  will  pay  for  house- 
rent,  we  think  they  should  be  furnished  with  a  comfortable 
tenement. 

Finally,  it  is  of  extreme  importance  for  the  community  to 
be  aware,  that  either  of  these  systems  is  liable  to  the  most 
serious  abuses.  A  large  number  of  our  fellow-men  are,  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  placed  under  the  absolute  authority 
of  the  officers  of  the  prison.  These  officers  must  have  the 
power  to  punish  ;  they  may  punish  hastily,  violently,  tyran- 
nically, cruelly.  Much  public  property  is  placed  under  their 
control ;  it  may  be  wasted,  squandered,  or  purloined.  Nor 
b  it  enough  that  there  be  appointed  inspectors  over  a  prison. 
The  inspectors  and  immediate  officers  may  accommodate 
each  other  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  All  these  evils 
must  be  guarded  against  with  sleepless  vigilance,  or  a  prison 
will  become  a  cage  of  unclean  birds. 

To  avert  these  evils,  a  few  very  simple  measures  might  be 
adopted.  For  instance,  every  case  of  punishment  should  be 
recorded,  the  amount  noted,  and  the  reason  given.  This 
should  be  reported  to  the  inspectors,  and  the  book  in  which 
punishments  are  registered  should  be  open  to  all  the  legal 
visitors  of  the  prison,  and  capable  of  being  used  in  evidence 
in  a  court  of  justice.  This  alone  would  be  a  great  restraint 
on  ill  temper  and  tyranny.  Again,  the  warden  should  be 
selected  with  great  care.  He  should  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  government  of  men,  and  be  a  man  of  known  and  tried 
integrity  and  kindness.  The  inspectors  should  be  men  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  community  ;  if  in  official  station,  so  much 
the  better,  so  that  collusion  with  the  officers  would  be  morally 
impossible.  There  should  be  no  entertainments,  or  festivi- 
ties, at  the  prison.  And  still,  all  this  will  fail,  unless  there 
be  provided  a  faithful,  discreet,  benevolent,  religious  teacher, 
to  instruct  the  convicts  in  their  duty,  to  warn  them  of  the 
consequences  of  their  sin,  and  elevate  their  hopes  to  holiness- 
and  to  heaven. 
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Art.  II.  —  Critick  of  Pure  Reason  ;  translated  from  the 
Original  of  Immanuel  Kant.  London  :  William  Pick- 
ering.    1838.    8vo.    pp.  655. 

Wb  cannot  believe,  that  it  is  possible  to  translate  the 
writings  of  Kant,  in  a  way  that  will  make  them  intelligible  to 
the  English  reader,  however  conversant  he  may  be  with  ordi- 
nary metaphysical  speculations,  and  little  apt  to  be  discour- 
aged by  the  first  sight  of  abstruse  doctrine  and  uncouth 
phraseology.  A  compend,  or  general  exposition  of  his  sys- 
tem, may  be  attempted  with  some  chance  of  success  ;  but  a 
literal  version  would  probably  be  ten  times  more  enigmatical 
than  the  original.  The  fact  is,  that  Kant  needs  to  be  trans- 
lated before  he  can  be  understood  by  the  vast  majority  of  his 
own  countrymen  ;  and  though  the  eminent  thinkers,  who  have 
stooped  to  this  repulsive  task  in  Germany,  have  succeeded  in 
disentangling  the  main  points  of  his  system,  and  presenting  to 
the  popular  view  something  like  a  connected  whole,  yet  in 
tlie  subsidiary  portions,  the  filling  up  of  the  theory,  a  com- 
parison of  their  respective  works  displays  a  mass  of  various 
and  irreconcilable  opinions.  Kant  aspired  to  invent  a  new 
science,  and  a  new  nomenclature  for  it,  at  the  same  time. 
Each  is  explicable  only  through  the  other ;  and  the  student 
is,  consequently,  presented  at  the  outset  with  an  alternative  of 
difficulties.  The  system  can  be  comprehended  only  by  one 
wIk)  is  acquainted  with  its  technical  vocabular}',  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  terms  employed  can  be  derived  only  from  a  previous 
familiarity  with  the  principal  doctrines  and  divisions  of  the 
theory  itself.  The  case,  therefore,  is  very  nearly  as  bad  as 
that  of  the  Eg}'ptian  hieroglyphics,  —  the  unknown  writing  of 
an  unknown  tongue.  Fichte  seems  to  have  had  this  fact  in 
view,  when  be  affirmed,  that  the  works  of  his  predecessor 
must  be  wholly  unintelligible  to  those  who  did  not  know  be- 
fon^hand  what  they  cootuned. 

Other  obstacles  to  the  easy  comprebension  of  Kantian 
n^etaphysics  arise  from  defects  of  style,  and  the  writer's  in- 
nUility,  acknowledged  by  lumself»  to'  facilitate  the  studv  of 
\\\^  opinion^  by  the  clearness  of  their  expression.  Yhe 
»rt»^>Minia  rtnd  involvoil  sentences,  running  on  from  page  to 
l^rtiio*  ^\\\\  ^lulKhl  with  repetitions  and  parenthetical  matter, 
^v^smW  l\\|ihif^^  (i\(t«^v  any  biu  the  most  determmed  student,  at 
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the  veiy  threshold  of  his  endeavour.  Kant  was  an  acute  logi- 
cian, a  systematic,  profound,  and  original  thinker ;  hut  his  power 
of  argument  and  conception  wholly  outran  his  command  over 
the  resources  of  language,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  use  of 
words  as  symbols,  in  which  his  opinions  were  rather  darkly 
implied,  than  openly  enunciated.  The  very  extent  of  his  in- 
novations in  the  vocabulary  of  science  showed  his  inability 
to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  ancient  stores  of  his  native, 
tongue.  The  coining  of  new  terms  is  the  unfailing  expe- 
dient of  those,  who  cannot  make  a  right  application  of  old 
ones.  The  difficulties  thus  thrown  in  the  student's  way,  are 
still  further  enhanced  by  the  absolute  dryness  of  the  specula- 
tions, and  the  want  of  any  relief  from  ingenious  illustrations, 
or  excursions  into  the  flowery  regions  of  eloquence  and  im- 
agination. His  genius  never  unbends.  The  flowers,  with 
which  other  philosophers  have  strewed  the  path  of  their  in- 
quiries, were  either  beyond  his  reach,  or  he  disdained  to 
employ  them  ;  and  his  writings  accordingly  appear  an  arid 
waste  of  abstract  discussions,  from  which  the  taste  instinc- 
tively recoils.  Not  one  oasis  blooms,  not  a  single  floweret 
springs,  beside  the  path  of  the  traveller,  through  this  African 
desert  of  metaphysics.  In  this  respect,  how  unlike  the  rich 
and  fervid  genius  of  Bacon,  whose  solemn  and  weighty  teach- 
ings derive  half  their  effect  from  the  play  of  imagination, 
and  brilliancy  of  wit,  in  which  they  are  enveloped  ! 

Before  the  system  of  Kant  can  become  generally  known, 
or  rightly  appreciated,  out  of  the  small  circle  of  scholars, 
who,  in  France  and  Germany,  have  resolutely  grappled  with 
its  difficulties,  the  same  service  must  be  performed  for  him, 
which  the  generous  and  clear-headed  Dumont  afforded  to  his 
English  contemporary,  Bentbam.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to 
translate  ;  the  order  of  subjects  must  be  changed,  the  course 
of  argument  and  illustration  arranged  anew,  and  the  whole 
work  rewritten.  The  success  of  previous  attempts  at  a  close 
interpretation  has  not  been  such  ^s  to  tempt  further  endeavour. 
The  Latin  version  of  Born,  though  executed  under  the  eye 
of  Kant  himself,  is  not  half  so  intelligible  as  the  original.  In- 
deed, the  limited  vocabulary  of  the  Latin  language  formed 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  undertaking,  though  a  vigorous 
attempt  was  made  to  conquer  the  difficulty  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  barbarisms,  that  would  have  made  ''  Quinclilian  stare 
and  gasp."     Should  another  scholar  meditate  a  version  into 
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one  of  the  ancient  languages,  we  recommend  to  him  to  tiy 
the  Greek,  feeling  quite  confident,  that,  in  such  a  case,  he 
will  at  least  equal  in  perspicuity  some  of  the  renowned  fathers 
of  Grecian  philosophy.  1*  utile  as  was  this  attempt  to  give  uni- 
versal reputation  to  the  writings  of  Kant  hy  translating  them 
into  the  language  of  the  learned  world,  the  few  writers,  who, 
in  France  and  England,  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  same 
works  known  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  have  met,  if  possible, 
witti  still  less  success.  In  the  latter  country,  indeed,  little  has 
been  tried,  and  nothing  effected.  Among  the  countrymen  of 
Locke,  Hume,  and  Reid,  the  taste  for  metaphysical  specu- 
lations has  gradually  died  out ;  while  they  could  not  foster  a 
philosophy  of  native  growth,  there  was  little  chance  of  ob- 
taining favor  for  an  importation  from  Germany.  Willich,  a 
respectable  German  scholar,  published  a  volume,  entided 
"  Elements  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  "  ;  but  it  hardly  de- 
served the  name  of  an  introduction  to  these  elements.  A  few 
pages  of  the  work  on  "Pure  Reason"  are  literally  translated, 
and  an  unsuccessful  effort  is  made  to  explain  a  few  of  the  most 
difficult  terms  in  the  Kantian  vocabulary.  Wii^man,  in  some 
essays  published  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Londinensis,"  made 
greater  pretensions,  but  supported  them  with  far  less  ability. 
The  introductory  portion  of  the  "  Critique  "  is  rendered  mto 
English  with  tolerable  fidelity  ;  but  the  original  matter  in  the 
''  Essays  "  only  shows,  that  the  writer  was  a  weak  and  vain 
man,  wholly  unfitted  for  the  task  of  comment  and  exposition. 
Before  printing  his  work,  he  submitted  it  to  Dugald  Stewart, 
witlj  the  amiable  intention  of  preventing  that  philosopher  from 
wasting  further  labor  on  his  inquiry  into  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind,  after  he  had  been  entirely  forestalled  by  his 
German  rival.  When  the  Scottish  sage  returned  the  manu- 
script, with  a  coldly  polite  refusal  of  the  proffered  assistance, 
Wirgman,  as  if  eager  with  Dogberry  to  write  himself  down 
an  ass,  had  the  folly  to  publish  the  correspondence.  His 
lamentations  upon  such  blind  perversity  on  the  part  of  Stew- 
art and  others  make  up  the  larger  portion  of  the  trash,  with 
which  he  has  enveloped  his  imperfect  and  jejune  translation. 

"They  order  these  matters  better  in  trance."  Of  all 
Hving  writers,  perhaps,  Cousin  is  best  qualified  for  the  task 
of  interpreting  and  making  available  to  common  minds  the 
dark  sayings  of  the  philosopher  of  Konigsberg.  His  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  the  subject,  attested  by  a  copious  in- 
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fusion  of  Kantianism  into  his  own  philosophical  system,  — 
the  candor,  learning,  and  ability,  with  which  he  has  reviewed 
the  labors  of  others,  —  and  the  admirable  clearness  of  his  style, 
are  qualities,  that  would  insure  him  a  great  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  the  undertaking.  He  has  long  since  promised  to  the 
world  an  exposition  of  Kant,  and  we  would  gladly  see  the 
pledge  redeemed,  though  at  the  expense  of  sacrificing  some 
of  the  fruits  of  his  original  speculations.  The  necessity  for 
such  a  work  is  not  removed  by  the  labors  of  some  of  his 
countrymen,  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  same  field,  though 
they  have  done  much  to  elucidate  the  subject,  and  to  give  a 
new  direction  to  their  own  philosophical  inquiries.  The 
publication  of  Villers  is  the  most  important,  in  which,  giving 
op  all  attempts  at  a  literal  version,  he  goes  over  the  ground 
in  his  own  way  with  great  distinctness,  though  he  sometimes 
unwittingly  engrafts  his  own  opinions  upon  those  which  he 
seeks  to  interpret.  In  an  admirable  sketch,  published  in 
the  Biographie  Universelle^  Stapfer  has  given  a  lucid  and 
succinct  account  of  the  Kantian  system,  leaving  nothing  to 
be  desired  by  those,  who  wish  only  for  a  general  view  of  its 
scope  and  leading  peculiarities. 

Those,  who  think  the  difficulties  of  the  German  language 
are  the  only  obstacle  to  the  right  comprehension  of  Kant, 
may  satisfy  themselves  by  examining  the  volume,  of  which 
the  title  stands  at  the  head  of  our  article.  The  great  work, 
containing  the  whole  system  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  is 
here  faithfully  translated,  sentence  for  sentence,  and, — as  far 
as  the  different  nature  of  the  two  languages  would  permit,  — 
word  for  word.  The  writer  of  it  has  thus  ably  executed  the 
only  task  that  he  proposed  to  himself.  The  violations  of 
English  idiom  are  frequent,  it  is  true,  but  no  more  so  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  strictness 
of  the  original  plan.  And,  while  the  object  was  merely  to 
translate,  not  to  rewrite  and  interpret,  we  are  not  sure,  but 
that  the  wisest  course  was  to  follow  this  method  in  all  its 
severity.  A  freer  version  might  give  false  notions  of  the 
original,  while  the  only  fault  of  the  present  volume  must  be, 
that,  for  the  most  part,  it  gives  no  notions  at  all.  A  false 
light  is  worse  than  utter  darkness.  A  dreary  task  must  the 
translator  have  had  of  it ;  though  we  would  rather  engage  in 
an  undertaking  like  his,  than  in  that  of  the  student,  who, 
without  further  aid  than  this  work  affords,  should  attempt  to 
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roaster  the  thorny  system  of  Kantian  metaphysics.  The 
hook  presents  a  more  accurate  image  of  its  prototype,  than  it 
would  do,  if  executed  on  a  more  liberal  plan,  and  with 
greater  attention  to  rhetorical  embellishment.  The  English 
style,  harsh,  awkward,  and  mvolved  as  it  appears,  is  a  fair 
picture  of  the  original  diction  ;  though  the  former  is  neces- 
sarily the  more  obscure,  because,  in  German,  far  more  fre- 
quently than  in  English,  the  composition  of  the  technical 
terms  indicates  the  precise  shade  of  meaning  attached  to 
them.  We  have  noticed  a  few  wrong  translations  ;  but  they 
are  unimportant,  and  do  not  lessen  the  credit  due  to  the 
translator  for  having  executed  a  most  repulsive  work  with  re- 
markable care,  patience,  and  fidelity. 

But  the  question  will  surely  be  asked,  Why  spend  so  much 
labor  on  the  interpretation  of  opinions,  which  the  author  has 
not  cared,  or  has  not  been  able,  to  make  intelligible  himself, 
and  of  which  no  practical  application  is  possible  i  What  hid- 
den wisdom  is  there  in  the  writings  of  Kant,  to  extract  which 
the  learned  world  must  toil  as  painfully,  as  they  have  done  in 
deciphering  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  and  perhaps  to  as 
little  purpose  ?  Why  not  leave  his  system  in  that  obscurity, 
in  which  his  uncouth  style  and  barbarous  nomenclature  first 
enveloped  it  ?  We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  answer  of  the 
men  who  maintain,  that  the  difficulties  of  this  metaphysical 
theory  do  not  arise  from  any  defects  in  the  exposition  of  it, 
but  are  fairly  attributable  to  the  ignorance,  the  want  of  acute- 
ness,  or  the  defective  power  of  abstraction  of  those,  who 
have  tried  in  vain  to  comprehend  it.  The  reproach  is  an 
infrequent  one  in  the  history  of  the  higher  philosophy.  Why 
have  not  other  writers  on  the  same  subject  been  exposed  to 
it  in  an  equal  degree  ?  The  difficulty  of  reading  a  work  on 
the  higher  mathematics  is  a  different  thbg,  for  we  know  pre- 
cisely in  what  it  consists.  No  one  complains  of  the  obscurity 
of  the  JHecanique  Celeste^  though  very  few  would  attempt  to 
peruse  it  in  its  primitive  form  with  much  chance  of  success. 
None  but  a  mathematician  of  very  respectable  attainments 
would  ever  dream  of  such  a  task.  It  is  well  known,  that 
La  Place,  addressing  himself  to  a  small  circle  of  scientific  men, 
wrote  with  the  conciseness,  which  the  comprehensiveness  of 
his  subject  demanded,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  understanding 
his  work  proceeds  mainly  from  this  cause,  and  may  be  in  great 
part  removed  by  such  a  commentary  as  that  furnished  by  our 
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tiisiinguished  CDUDtryman.  But  there  is  no  inirinsic  difficulty 
in  llie  subject  of  metaphysics,  to  be  removed  only  by  a  regu- 
lar course  of  previous  training  and  infnruialion.  Except  the 
receniGerman  metaphysicians,  wlio  have  wilfully  '^walked  in 
darkness  "  by  borrowing  the  phraseology  of  Kant,  and  we  are 
ac«{i)ainl«i)  wilb  no  work  in  the  whole  round  of  the  science, 
which  a  person  of  ordinary  capacity  may  not  understand,  if 
be  chooses.  He  will  meet  with  many  abstract  and  wean- 
same  discussions,  with  very  unadrociive  reading ;  but  with 
lilde  or  nothing,  that  cannot  easily  be  understood.  Tliis  fact 
is  stated  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms  by  D'Alembert. 
"  Every  thing  we  learn  from  a  good  hook  on  mennJ  science 
is  only  K  sort  of  reminiscence  of  what  the  mind  previously 
knew.  Accordingly,  we  may  apply  to  good  audiors  in  this 
deporUnent  what  has  been  said  of  those  who  excel  in  the  art 
of  wfiling  ;  that,  in  reading  ihem,  every  one  is  apt  to  imagine, 
that  be  himself  could  have  written  in  the  same  manner." 

We  are  not  sure,  that  the  obscurity  of  Kant's  writings  has 
B0(  been  one  great  cause  of  their  celebrity.  The  oracular 
utterances  of  the  sage  of  Konigsberg  were  eagerly  caught  irp 
by  a  class  of  scholars,  very  numerous  in  Germany,  whom  no 
prospect  of  intellectual  toil  could  appal,  while  their  vanity 
was  gratified  by  forming  an  esoteric  school  of  philosophy, 
and  possessing  doctrines  incommunicable  to  the  world  at 
large.  No  country  was  ever  visited  with  such  a  plethora  of 
learned  industry.  When  the  stores  of  ancient  erudition  were 
exhausted,  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  would  bear  no 
further  commentary,  when  Orienlal  literature  was  thoroughly 
elucidated,  and  no  difEculty  in  the  Sanscrit  and  Japanese  lan- 
guages remained  to  be  overcome,  the  crowd  of  philologists, 
critics,  and  commentators  pounced  with  eagerness  on  a  publi- 
cation in  their  own  land,  which  promised  them  an  inexhausti- 
ble field  of  labor  for  all  time  to  come.  The  stores  of  iran- 
aceodenta!  wisdom  must  be  precious,  indeed,  when  so  many 
difficulties  obstructed  the  attainment  of  them.  Forlhwilb, 
dictionaries,  manuals,  refutations,  replies,  and  rejoinders  were 
multiplied  without  end.  The  number  and  loquacity  of  the 
ioitiaied  daily  increased,  all  busily  employed,  and  jabbering  in 
'a  dialect,  that  astounded  the  common  people,  while  it  re- 
duced the  neophytes  well-nigh  to  despair.  A  good-sized 
library  might  now  he  formed  entirety  of  works  written  in 
VOL.  JtLIX.  —  NO.   104.  7 
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Kantianese,  and  devoted  more  or  less  directly  to  commenting 
on  the  "  Critical  Philosophy." 

We  treat  this  matter  lightly,  though  fully  aware,  that  the 
extraordinary  influence  of  Kant's  writings  cannot  he  ex- 
plained from  the  single  cause  above  mentioned.  In  truth, 
through  all  the  defects  of  his  style  and  doctrme,  we  perceive 
the  workings  of  no  ordinary  mind.  Uniting  great  learning 
to  a  vigorous  and  comprehensive  intellect,  delighting  in  the 
boldest  and  most  original  speculations,  and  especially  distin- 
guished for  a  systematizing  spirit,  which  gave  a  formal  unity  and 
entireness  to  the  mass  of  his  opinions,  he  stands  high  among 
the  small  band  of  men,  whose  works  have  given  a  new  im- 
pulse and  direction  to  science,  and  whose  Uves  form  the  great 
turning  points  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  Fully  aware  of 
the  greatness  of  his  proposed  task  and  his  own  abilities,  he  put 
forward  his  claims  with  a  freedom  and  decision,  which  in  other 
men  would  have  savoured  of  arrogance,  but  m  him  marked 
only  the  self-reliance  of  genius.  Occupying  a  new  position 
in  speculative  inquiry,  he  declared,  that  the  method  of  his 
predecessors  was  fundamentally  wrong,  that  their  conclusions 
were  unfounded  and  contradictory,  and  that  his  own  theory 
was  not  merely  the  only  safe,  but  the  only  possible,  founda- 
tion for  all  future  systems  of  metaphysics.  To  adopt  his 
own  language,  ^'  all  metaphysicians  are  therefore  solemnly 
and  rightfully  suspended  from  office,  until  they  shall  have 
satisfactorily  answered  the  question,"  on  which,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  possibility  of  their  science  depends.  His  own  great 
work  is  not  so  much  a  new  theory  of  the  science  itself,  as  an 
investigation  of  the  grounds  and  nature  of  the  problem  pro- 
posed, and  a  scrutiny  into  the  means  and  method  to  be 
adopted  for  its  solution.  All  minds  were  naturally  captivated 
by  the  boldness  of  pretension  in  these  proposals.  They  felt 
the  charms  of  a  system,  which  promised  to  confute  dogmatism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  rebuke  skepticism  on  the  other,  and  to 
rescue  the  highest  of  all  sciences  from  its  previous  uncertain- 
ties, waverings,  and  contradictions,  and  provide  for  it  a  sure 
method  of  future  progress.  The  cumbersome  apparatus,  and 
the  consequent  tax  on  the  patience  of  the  learners,  seemed 
pardonable,  when  they  considered  the  difficulty  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  magnitude  of  the  end  in  view. 

In  any  other  country  than  Germany,  the  work  would  prob- 
ably have  fallen  still-bom  from  the  press  ;  for  no  one  would 
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have  bad  the  courage  to  pierce  ilirough  the  tough  and  knotty 
CuveJope  of  the  sysieni,  to  ascertain  how  far  it  redeemed 
its  niaguiBceni  promises.  Even  there,  it  was  unnoticed 
for  two  years  after  its  publication,  and  the  bookseller  was  on 
the  poinl  of  using  llie  impression  for  waste  paper,  when  the 
aoenlion  of  the  public  was  directed  toward  it  by  some  arti- 
cles in  a  leading  journal,  and  the  edition  was  eagerly  bought 
tip.  From  that  time,  its  influence  has  been  weU-nigh  un- 
bounded. Some  were  attached  to  it,  perhaps,  from  the  very 
labor  it  had  cost  tliem  lo  comprehend  it,  and  because  they 
were  unwilling  to  confess,  even  to  themselves,  that  they  liad 
lo3i  their  toil.  Others,  who  were  disgusted  widi  the  endless 
doubts,  inconsistencies,  and  retrocessions  of  all  former  meta- 
physics, were  attracted  lo  this  system  by  its  formal  and  tech- 
nical appearance  and  vast  pretensions,  which  seemed  to  insure 
for  the  object  of  tlieir  pursuit  a  reality  and  stable  foundation, 
like  that  enjoyed  by  tlie  kindred  sciences  of  logic  and  mathe- 
matics. Kant  was  thoroughly  German  in  feehng  and  opinion, 
and  his  works  were  admirably  well  adapted  to  the  national 
prejudices, — if  we  may  call  them  such  without  offence,  —  and 
10  the  tendencies  of  die  times.  They  fell  in  with  the  current 
of  thought  that  marked  the  age,  and  their  influence  conse- 

rotly  was  not  confined  to  their  proper  subject,  but  covered 
whole  range  of  speculation,  —  not  more  apparent  in  meta- 
pliysics,  than  in  morals,  taste,  and  literary  criticism.  The  no- 
menclauire  was  widely  adopted,  and  the  spirit  of  the  "  Critical 
Philosophy"  soon  colored  the  whole  web  of  German  literature. 
And,  when  the  prodigious  literary  activity  of  the  nation  began 
10  attract  the  alieniion  of  foreigners,  and  the  "Chinese  wall," 
which  had  isolated  cliem  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  broken 
down,  tlie  phenomenon  of  this  man^s  extraordinary  power, 
so  widely  manifested,  did  not  fail  to  excite  curiosity  in  foreign 
countries.  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  work,  that  may  be  said 
almost  to  have  introduced  the  German  hterati  to  the  Euro- 
pean world,  devoted  several  chapters  to  a  brilliant,  though 
uiperficial,  consideration  of  the  Kantian  philosophy.  Now 
ibat  tlie  )>eople  thus  recently  made  known  to  us  bid  fair  to 
atfecl  French  and  English  letters  more  widely  and  deeply 
dsn  any  foreign  causes  have  done  for  ages,  it  becomes 
doubly  important  to  gain  correct  notions  of  the  philosophical 
Uieorv,  which  is  ingrained  in  their  thoughts  and  language. 
We  have  said,  that  much  of  the  popularity  of  this  system 
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at  home  was  owing  to  its  consonancy  with  the  train  of  national 
opinions.  We  do  not  allude  merely  to  the  aliment,  which  its 
operose  machinery  afforded  to  the  German  appetite  for  toil. 
It  was  the  state  of  religious  opinions,  with  which  the  new 
philosophy  harmonized  in  the  greatest  degree.  More  than 
fifty  years  ago,  religious  belief  uas  dying  out  as  rapidly  in 
Germany  as  in  France.  Enthusiasm  of  faith  had  passed  away 
with  tlie  theological  wars,  to  which  it  had  given  rise.  The 
Encyclopaedists  made  converts  to  infidelity  among  the  French, 
and  Frederick  of  Prussia  sought  to  extend  their  influence  to 
his  countrymen.  He  failed,  because  the  characters  of  the 
two  nations  were  so  different,  that  the  same  course  of  argu- 
ment and  the  same  scheme  of  unbelief  were  not  fitted  for 
both.  French  skepticism,  airy,  shallow,  and  sensual,  was 
not  suited  to  the  sobriety  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  Germans. 
Equally  or  more  prone  than  their  neighbours  to  speculate  on 
the  highest  topics,  they  could  not  do  without  a  creed  of  some 
kind,  but  they  wished  for  one  of  their  own  construction, — 
not  dependent  on  revelation  and  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
but  worked  out  by  their  own  minds,  —  curiously  complex  and 
elaborately  wrought,  —  mystical  in  expression,  though  skepti- 
cal in  tendency,  —  and  more  a  subject  of  contemplation  and 
argument,  than  belief.  Their  skepticism  was  to  be  arrayed 
in  all  the  panoply  of  positive  doctrine,  —  to  be  an  elaborate 
scheme,  not  of  doubt,  but  of  absolute  denial,  —  guarded  by  all 
the  resources  of  reasoning,  and  appealing  to  the  pride  of  human 
intellect,  with  all  the  pomp  of  demonstration  and  certainty. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  peculiarities  of  national 
character  are  often  more  apparent  in  philosophical  systems, 
than  even  in  miscellaneous  literature,  matters  of  taste,  forms 
of  government,  or  domestic  customs.  Speculative  theories 
result  from  the  aggregate  of  character,  and  embody  the  whole 
mind  of  the  people  among  whom  they  rise.  From  the  ex- 
tent and  comparative  vagueness  of  the  subject,  a  greater 
scope  is  given  for  the  expression  of  peculiar  traits,  which 
may  appear  either  in  the  outward  garb,  the  exterior  ac- 
companiment, of  thought,  or  in  the  prevailing  tendency  of 
theories  towards  a  certain  point,  or  in  the  general  fashion  and 
arrangement  of  remark  and  argument.  It  is  not  that  human 
nature,  the  great  object  of  the  study,  differs  in  various  coun- 
tries, for  the  groundwork,  of  course,  is  everywhere  the  same. 
But  it  takes  a  different  developement,  has  various  and  often 
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opposite  tendencies,  and  produces  very  dissimilar  results. 
We  understand  perfectly  what  is  meant  at  the  present  day  by 
the  French,  the  German,  and  the  English  schools  of  phi- 
losophy ;  for  no  translation  from  the  language  of  one  into 
that  of  another  can  be  so  perfect  as  to  obliterate  all  marks 
of  origin.  The  wine  will  still  have  a  tang  of  the  cask. 
There  is  a  vein  of  truth  in  the  quaint  saying,  which  gives  to 
the  English  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  to  the  French  that  of 
the  earth,  and  to  the  Germans  that  of  the  clouds  and  the  air. 
No  matter  whether  Leibnitz,  Kant,  or  Schelling  be  taken  as 
the  representative  of  the  Teutonic  race  in  speculation.  There 
is  a  subtilty  and  over-refinement  of  thought,  a  boldness  of  hypo- 
thesis, an  excessive  display  of  learning,  and  haziness  of  expres- 
sion, common  to  them  all.  Equally  apparent  in  all  the  English 
school,  in  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hartley,  and  Reid,  are  plain  com- 
mon sense,  sturdy  resistance  to  all  authority  in  matters  of 
thought,  and  a  disposition  to  espouse  the  popular  belief,  and 
to  reconcile  speculation  with  practice.  France  boasts  of  two 
great  names,  whose  reputation  belongs  to  the  earlier  period 
of  her  scientific  history.  But  the  life  and  situation  of  Des- 
cartes and  Malebranche  were  in  many  respects  peculiar.  In- 
dividual influences  operated  upon  them,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
hide  the  qualities,  which  they  had  in  common  with  their 
countrymen.  The  remarkable  self-education  of  the  former, 
bis  foreign  travel  and  various  experience  of  men,  and  the  de- 
votion ol  far  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  physical  science, 
—  and  the  connexion  of  the  latter  with  the  priesthood,  to- 

!^etherwith  his  enthusiastic  religious  faith,  —  prevented  either 
rom  manifesting,  in  any  great  degree,  the  bias  of  national 
thought.  Condillac  is  a  far  better  representative  of  French 
philosophy.  He  has  numerous  points  in  common  with  those 
of  his  countrymen  and  successors,  whose  philosophical  creed 
differs  most  widely  from  his  own,  and  whose  habits  of  thought 
even  appear,  at  first  sight,  wholly  unlike  those  of  the  great 
master  of  the  Sensualist  school.  Cousin  may  be  taken  as  an 
eminent  instance.  He  is  an  Eclectic  by  profession.  He  has 
drunk  deep  at  all  fountains,  —  Greek,  Scholastic,  German, 
English,  —  mingling  all  the  different  waters  for  a  single 
draught.  Condillac,  on  the  other  hand,  acknowledges  no 
other  master  than  Locke,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  studied 
even  him  very  faithfully.  But  he  is  not  a  more  thorough 
Frenchman  than  the  great  Eclectic.     He  does  not  bring  out 
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more  strongly,  more  vividly,  the  national  character.  We 
find  in  the  works  of  each  the  same  transparency  of  diction 
united  with  real  confusion  of  thought,  the  same  dashing  and 
brilliant,  though  shallow  manner,  generalizations  equally  bold 
and  sweeping,  and  the  same  easy  and  confident  tone  of  ex- 
pression. 

The  writings  of  Kant  gave  utterance  to  the  philosophical 
tendencies  of  his  country  and  age,  and  the  speculatists  who 
succeeded  him  owe  much  of  their  success  to  a  similar  adop- 
tion of  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  thinking  public  into 
their  respective  systems.  Under  the  guise  of  a  new  faith, 
they  created  a  philosophy  of  unbelief;  under  a  dogmatical 
mask,  they  proclaimed  what  was,  at  least  in  reference  to  rev- 
elation, a  theory  of  total  skepticism.  This  fact,  though  com- 
monly admitted,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  opinions  of  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel,  is  denied  in  respect  to  the  creator  of 
the  transcendental  philosophy.  But  the  denial  only  shows 
how  imperfecdy,  out  of  the  limits  of  his  own  country,  his 
system  is  understood.  The  speculations  of  Hume,  as  he  re- 
peatedly admits,  gave  the  first  hint  for  the  formation  of  his 
new  scheme  of  belief ;  "they  first  interrupted  my  dogmatical 
slumber,  and  gave  a  wholly  difierent  direction  to  my  inquiries 
in  the  field  of  speculative  philosophy."  Though  commonly 
understood  as  aiming  at  the  refutation  of  his  predecessor,  he 
extended,  in  fact,  the  sphere  of  Hume's  skeptical  arguments, 
generalizing  them  so  far  that  they  covered  the  whole  field  of 
knowledge. 

"  I  first  inquired,  whether  the  objection  of  Hume  might  not 
be  universal,  and  soon  found,  that  the  idea  of  the  connexion 
between  cause  and  effect  is  far  from  being  the  only  one  by 
which  the  understanding,  a  priori,  thinks  of  the  union  of  things  ; 
but  rather,  that  metaphysics  are  entirely  made  up  of  such  con- 
ceptions. I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  their  number,  and  when, 
guided  by  a  single  principle,  I  had  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  1 
proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  objective  validity  of  these  ideas  ; 
for  I  was  now  more  than  ever  convinced,  that  they  were  not 
drawn  from  experience,  as  Hume  had  supposed,  but  that  they 
came  from  the  pure  understanding." — rroUgomena  su  einer 
jeden  kiinfiigen  Metaphyslk.   Vorrede,  p.  13. 

That  this  expansion  of  Hume's  principles,  though  con- 
ducted on  a  difierent  method,  leads  to  the  same  skeptical 
conclusions  that  he  deduced  firom  them,  will  be  more  clearly 
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seen  in  the  developement  of  the  iheoiy.  The  impression, 
tint  it  led  to  verydiH'erent  results,  is  founded  on  the  arrogant 
pretensions  of  tbe  new  scbool,  and  the  difficulty  of  analyzing 
tbe  siratem  far  enougli  to  detect  its  real  character.  The 
name  of  Transcen  dental  ism  seems  to  imply,  tfaat  it  is  the 
xheme  of  a  higher  philosophy,  rising  above  the  objects  of 
fCDse,  and  over-leaping  the  narrow  limits  within  which  the 
nerctse  of  our  faculties  had  formerly  been  confined  ;  when, 
in  fact,  its  leading  doctrine  is,  thai  our  knowledge  is  neces- 
sartlv  restricted  to  objects  within  the  domain  of  experience, 
—  thai  all  super-sensual  ideas  arc  to  us  characterless  and  de- 
vomI  of  meaning,  and  In  attempting  to  cognize  them  tbe  reason 
a  iavohed  in  endless  contradictions.  We  do  not  stale  this 
(act  as  in  itself  a  reproach  upon  the  speculations  of  Kant,  but 
cahf  to  correct  the  unTounded  notions,  which  most  persons 
■tnoog  us  entertain,  of  their  character  and  tendency.  All 
ioaoTBtioos  in  the  theory  of  science,  all  new  views  in  philoso- 
^ly,  must  stand  or  fall  on  their  logical  and  intrinsic  merits. 
[  Tberw  may  he  a  presumption  against  ihem  from  the  degrading 
lUon  which  they  offer  of  human  nature  ;  but  ibis  is  in- 
nt  to  Justify  their  immediate  rejection.  Of  two  hypo- 
,  the  more  ennobling  is  not  necessarily  the  true  one, 
1  too  great  advantage  is  given  to  the  skeptic,  by  a  hasty 
ference  awarded  to  it,  before  the  grounds  on  which  il  rests 
e  Miisfactorily  determined.  Our  business  is  with  argument, 
1  not  with  declamation. 

e  obtain  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  Kantian  metaphysics, 

in  as  we  rightly  perceive  the  point  of  departure  selected 

s  system,  and  the  new  method  on  which  he  resolved  to 

'  'i  inquiries.     The  three  sciences,  logic,  maihe- 

;ietaphysics,  dislinguisbed  from  others  by  their 

r  iiMelleciual  origin  and  nature,  have  advanced  with  very 

\aDCcess.     The  first  came  nearly  in  a  perfect  form 

B'bBnda  of  its  inventor,  Aristotle,  subsequent  inquirers 

Inie  tittle  but  to  pare  off  its  redundancies  and   im- 

am  modes  of  its  application.     The  second,  rising  from 

il  begionings,  has  gone  steadily  on,  every  step  being  one 

of  progress,  till  it  now  covers  an  Immense  domain,  while  we 

-Eu  httrdly  imagine  any  bounds  to  iis  future  advancement. 

I  the  fate  of  the  third  of  these  sciences  has  been  directly 

e  reverse.     Though  older  than  the  others.  It  has,  from  the 

rtiesi  period  of  its  history,  presented  liiile  more  than  an 
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arena  for  endless  contests,  where  philosophers  might  exercise 
their  powers  in  mock  engagements,  but  where  no  one  could 
ever  gain  the  least  ground,  or  found  a  permanent  possession 
upon  bis  victory.  For  all  this  ill  success,  Kant  supposed 
that  the  method  of  inquiry  was  in  fault.  On  the  old  plan,  it 
was  presumed,  that  sensible  things,  outward  objects,  were 
known  to  us  in  all  their  relations  ;  —  that  the  nature  of  mind 
was  unknown,  and  must  be  studied  through  the  effects  pro- 
duced within  it  by  impressions  from  without.  Kant  reversed 
this  process,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  mind  itself  observed 
the  action  of  our  cognitive  faculties  on  surrounding  things. 
He  looked  upon  the  outward  world  as  modified  by  our  own 
mental  constitution,  and  upon  the  mind  as  projecting,  so  to 
speak,  its  own  modes  of  being  upon  the  external  creation. 
^'  It  sounds  strange  indeed,  at  first,  but  it  is  not  the  less  cer- 
tain, when  I  say,  in  respect  to  the  original  laws  of  the  under- 
standing, that  it  docs  not  derive  them  from  nature,  but  im- 
poses them  upon  nature."  From  effecting  this  change  in  the 
mode  of  inquiry,  he  compares  himself  to  Copernicus,  who, 
when  he  found  that  he  could  not  explain  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  by  supposing  the  firmament  to  turn  round 
the  spectator,  tried  the  opposite  supposition,  by  leaving  the 
spectator  to  turn,  and  the  stars  to  be  at  rest. 

The  obvious  consequence  of  this  hypothesis  is,  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  subjective,  that  we  can  never  know  things  as 
they  are,  but  only  as  they  appear  to  us  when  viewed  through 
a  false  and  deceptive  medium.  There  is  a  deep  gulf  between 
the  two  sciences  of  psychology  and  ontology,  and  no  human 
efforts  can  bridge  over  the  chasm.  Though  the  problem 
which  Kant  proposes  should  be  solved,  —  though  by  a  finer 
analysis  we  should  separate  the  qualities  really  belonging  to 
an  object  from  those  superadded  by  our  manner  of  looking  at 
it,  —  still  we  could  never  imagine  how  it  would  appear  to  us, 
if  deprived  of  these  subjective  elements.  Now  our  idea  of 
truth  is,  the  conformity  of  our  representations  with  their  ar- 
chetypes ;  and,  as  confidence  in  our  perceptive  faculties  is  the 
only  way  of  assuring  ourselves  that  such  coincidence  exists, 
the  theory  in  question  is  certainly  based  on  the  most  compre- 
hensive skepticism.  It  declares,  that  truth  is  not  only  unat- 
tained,  but  unattainable.  It  assumes,  that  the  world  which 
we  know,  is  a  web  spun  by  our  own  fancies  on  few  and  thin 
filaments  of  absolute  being ;  take  away  the  imaginary  warp, 
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and  the  texture  cannot  bold  together.     The  world  of  things 
in  themselves  is  incognizable  and  inconceivable. 

** We  receive  but  what  we  give, 

And  in  our  life  alone  does  Nature  live, 

Oun  is  her  wedding  garment,  ours  her  shroud." 

By  a  full  survey  of  the  cognitive  facuhy  of  man,  Kant 
sought  to  ascertain  the  number  and  character  of  those  primi- 
tive elements  of  thought,  which,  being  united  with,  or  imposed 
upon,  the  impressions  received  from  sense,  constitute  knowl- 
edge, or  make  experience  possible.  In  this  way  he  sought 
to  finish  the  work  commenced  by  Locke,  —  to  discover  the 
grounds  and 'Origin,  of  human  knowledge,  and  thence  to  de- 
duce the  conditions  of  its  use,  and  to  determine  its  extent 
and  boundaries.  Perhaps  we  may  gain  more  accurate  notions 
of  the  execution  of  this  task,  by  going  back  for  a  time  to  the 
theory  of  his  predecessor. 

The  change  of  a  preposition  is  sufficient  to  reconcile  the 
leading  doctrine  of  Locke  with  the  opinions  of  those  philoso- 

{>hers,  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  by  the  viru- 
ence  of  their  attacks  upon  his  system.  The  proposition,  as 
he  states  it,  that  all  our  knowledge  proceeds  from  sensation 
and  reflection,  as  it  implies  that  we  are  not  to  go  behind 
these  faculdes  in  accounting  for  its  origin,  is  faulty  in  itself, 
and  at  variance  with  his  subsequent  assertions.  Had  he 
asserted,  that  all  truth  is  perceived  through  these  faculties, 
or  first  known  on  occasion  of  their  exercise,  he  would  not 
merely  have  avoided  misapprehensions  and  unfounded  com- 
plaints, but  have  stated  an  undeniable  fact,  which  not  the 
most  illiberal  of  his  opponents  could  ever  dream  of  contro- 
verting. The  two  worlds  of  matter  and  mind  are  the  only 
possible  objects  of  human  cognition.  We  can  know  the 
one  only  through  the  functions  of  sense,  and  the  other  through 
the  exercise  of  that  faculty,  —  call  it  reflection,  conscious- 
ness, or  what  you  please,  —  by  which  we  cognize  objects  of 
pure  thought,  or  the  immaterial  creation. 

But  if  we  merely  trace  a  given  idea  to  sensation  or  reflec- 
tion, we  leave  the  matter  short ;  we  have  not  fully  accounted 
for  its  origin.  An  impression  is  made  on  the  senses,  and  a 
perception  of  the  understanding  immediately  follows.  Is 
there  not  an  element  in  it,  which  is  purely  intellectual,  and 
as  such  not  caused  by  the  action  on  the  nerves,  though  this 
action  may  mark  the  occasion^  on  which  it  rises  ?    The  eye 
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gives  us  a  perception  of  distance,  though  the  impression  on 
the  optic  nerve  certainly  transmits  to  the  mind  nothing  but  a 
sensation  of  various  colors.  The  judgment  immediately  adds 
an  estimate  of  the  distance,  at  which  the  visible  object  is 
placed ;  and  does  this,  from  long  practice,  with  such  facility 
and  quickness,  that  we  confound  the  act  with  the  sensation, 
and  imagine  that  we  see  the  separation  of  bodies  in  space. 
Thus  we  falsely  attribute  to  the  sensation  more  knowledge 
than  really  proceeds  from  it.  Still,  this  is  an  instance  not  of 
original  mental  action,  but  of  an  acquired  perception,  founded 
on  habit,  and  as  such  is  noticed  by  Locke,  as  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  his  hypothesis.  But  are  there  not  other  in- 
stances, where  the  tendency  to  add  something  to  the  sensible 
impression  is  original,  instinctive,  and  acts  with  irresistible 
force  ;  and  where  the  addition  made,  or  the  subjective  ele- 
ment as  the  Germans  call  it,  is  wholly  unlike  any  quality  ex- 
isting in  the  outward  thing,  and  can  in  no  way  be  traced  to 
its  influence  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  take  an  example  most  familiar 
to  metaphysicians.  Two  events  happen  in  close  connexion, 
and  we  immediately  connect  them  by  the  supposed  relation 
of  cause  and  effect.  The  hand  is  held  near  the  fire,  and  the 
sensation  of  pain  follows.  Heat  is  abstracted  from  water, 
and  the  fluid  immediately  congeals.  Certain  solid  substances 
are  thrown  into  water,  and  they  straightway  dissolve,  the  fluid 
remaining  transparent  as  ever ;  other  substances  in  powder 
are  thrown  in,  the  medium  remains  turbid  for  a  time,  and 
then  the  foreign  matter  sinks  unchanged  to  the  bottom.  Now, 
in  each  of  these  cases,  we  immediately  and  necessarily  sup- 
pose, that  the  first  event  is  an  efiicient  agent,  and  of  its  own 
power  or  force  produces  the  second.  But  the  senses  tell  us 
nothing  of  such  a  connexion.  They  only  inform  us  of  the 
two  events  themselves,  and  that  they  are  contiguous  in  place 
and  time.  Nor  can  the  judgment  be  attributed  to  reasoning, 
or  a  power  of  tracing  the  relations  between  ideas.  For 
what  resemblance  is  there  between  the  ideas  of  heat  and 
pain,  between  those  of  cold  and  solidity,  between  pounded 
sugar  and  transparency  in  water,  or  pounded  alabaster 
and  insolubility  ?  None  at  all.  Naturally  and  easily  as  we 
make  the  transition  now  from  one  of  these  related  ideas  to  the 
other,  had  we  no  previous  experience,  —  had  we  never  seen 
the  experiment  or  heard  of  its  being  tried,  —  we  should  no  more 
have  thought  of  connecting  the  two  notions,  than  of  tracing 
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an  analogy  between  a  thing  a  yard  long  and  one  that  is  red. 
The  two  ideas  are  wholly  dissimilar. 

The  whole  matter  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  ;  that, 
having  sensible  evidence  of  two  events  happening  in  direct 
succession,  we  inmiediately  connect  with  them  the  idea  of 
power,  or  efficient  agency.  Whence  comes  this  idea  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  from  sensation.  We  do  not  perceive  the  power 
of  fire  to  melt  lead  or  consume  paper,  just  as  we  perceive  its 
light  and  the  flickering  of  its  flame,  merely  by  looking  at  it. 
We  perceive  the  fact,  indeed,  that  the  lead  is  melted  and  the 
paper  is  dissipated  ;  but  the  supposition,  that  the  fire  causes 
this  result,  goes  beyond  the  perception,  is  extraneous  to  it, 
and,  so  far  as  the  senses  are  concerned,  is  entirely  gratuitous. 
Does  it  come  from  reflection  then  ?  This  faculty  denotes 
nothing  hut  attention  to  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness, 
and  we  surely  are  not  conscious  of  the  powers  of  material 
things.  Consciousness  informs  us,  indeed,  that  the  idea  ex- 
ists in  the  mind,  but  tells  us  nothing  about  its  origin  ;  nor  can 
we  trace  any  intellectual  process,  or  train  of  thought,  which 
seems  to  end  in  giving  birth  to  this  notion.  The  idea  of 
power,  therefore,  is  a  fair  instance  of  an  element  of  knowl- 
edge, in  itself  universal  and  of  primary  importance,  the  origin 
of  which  cannot  be  ascribed  either  to  external  or  internal 
experience. 

Now,  this  instinctive  yoking  together  of  two  events  as 
cause  and  effect,  or  rather  the  universal  judgment  closely 
related  to  it,  ^'  that  every  thing,  which  happens  must  have  a 
cause,"  is  termed,  in  the  elegant  language  of  Kant,  ^'  a  syn- 
thetical judgment  a  priori^  Propositions  are  called  analyti- 
cal or  synthetical,  according  as  they  are  either  merely  ex- 
planatory, and  add  nothing  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge,  or 
as  they  have  an  amplifying  effect,  and  actually  enlarge  the 
given  cognition.  In  other  words,  the  predicate  of  an  analyti- 
cal judgment  affirms  nothing  but  what  was  already  contained 
in  the  idea  of  the  subject.  This  is  the  nature  of  a  complete 
or  partial  definition.  Facts  which  we  learn  from  experience 
are  instances  of  synthetical  judgments,  the  predicate  going 
beyond  the  subject,  and  thus  making  a  positive  addition  to 
our  stock  of  previous  knowledge.  The  proposition  we  have 
been  considering  at  such  length  is  evidently  synthetical,  for 
there  is  nothing  in  the  very  conception  or  idea  of  one  event 
to  create  a  necessity  of  its  being  preceded  or  followed  by 
another  of  a  difllerent  character.     It  is  also  called  a  judgment 
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a  priori,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not,  and  it  cannot 
be,  derived  from  experience.  Then  what  is  its  real  origin  ? 
How  do  we  obtain  it  ?  This  is  Hume's  problem.  Make  the 
question  universal,  state  it  in  the  broadest  possible  form,  and 
we  have  the  great  problem  of  the  transcendental  philosophy  ; 
"  How  are  synthetical  judgments  a  priori  possible  ? "  The 
expression  is  not  remarkable  for  perspicuity,  but  the  meaning 
is  this  ;  How  is  it,  that,  independent  of  experience,  we  are 
able  to  know  any  thing  with  absolute  certainty  ?  To  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question,  the  '^  Critique  of  Pure  Reason" 
is  exclusively  devoted. 

We  first  seek  for  a  criterion,  by  which  we  may  se- 
curely distinguish  a  priori  knowledge  from  that  which  is 
founded  on  experience.  Kant  finds  such  a  test  in  the 
characteristics  of  universality  and  strict  necessity,  neither 
of  which  can  be  attached  to  any  propositions  of  empiri- 
cal origin.  Human  experience  is  never  complete,  —  never 
exhausts  the  possible  variety  of  cases  ;  its  judgments,  there- 
fore, are  never  universally  true  or  demonstratively  certain  ; 
but,  founded  on  an  inductive  process,  they  are  valid  so  far  as 
our  observation  has  extended.  The  contrary  is  always  pos- 
sible and  conceivable..  Not  so  with  all  the  propositions  of 
mathematics,  with  some  axioms  in  physics,  and  with  manj 
other  truths,  that  are  implied  iii  all  the  forms  of  speculative 
knowledge.  These  carry  their  own  evidence  along  with 
them,  the  denial  of  them  involving  a  contradiction  or  absur- 
dity, and  no  case  being  supposable  where  absolute  and  uni- 
versal certainty  would  fail  to  attend  them.  Therefore  they 
are  not  derived  from  experience,  and  the  question  recurs 
with  regard  to  their  origin.  Whence  does  the  mind  obtain 
them  ? 

Kant  defies  the  world  to  give  any  other  answer  to  this 
query,  than  that  which  we  have  already  stated  as  the  founda- 
tion of  his  system  ;  —  that  they  are  forms  of  the  mind  itself, 
—  the  colored  medium  through  which  we  look  out  upon 
the  universe  of  cognizable  things.  The  material  world  is 
deaf  and  dumb  to  such  truths.  The  mind  does  not  derive 
them  from  without,  but  from  its  own  stores,  and  by  its  own 
inborn  energy  imposes  them  as  necessary  and  immutable 
laws  upon  the  outward  universe.  Our  perceptive  facuhies 
have  a  peculiar  organization,  and  can  act  only  within  well- 
defined  limits.  Therefore  we  know  a  priori,  that  the  infor- 
mation received  through  the  senses  must  conform  to  this 
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organization,  and  receive  certain  changes  from  the  passages, 
through  which  it  is  transmitted.  In  what  manner  objects  would 
appear  to  beings  of  a  different  constitution  and  nature  from  our- 
selves, we  cannot  even  conjecture.  But  we  know  how  they 
must  appear  to  us,  and  therefore,  prior  to  experience,  we  can 
determine  some  particulars  in  relation  to  them  with  absolute 
certainty.  To  inquire  into  the  actual  constitution  of  things, 
—  their  real  nature,  as  distinct  from  the  appearances  which 
they  assume  to  us  or  to  different  orders  of  being,  —  is  a  hope- 
less endeavour.  It  is  seeking  to  know,  without  using  the  only 
means  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  gross  error,  though  a  natural 
one,  to  consider  our  own  modes  of  knowing  as  the  modes  of 
being  inherent  in  outward  things  ;  to  give  objective  validity 
to  subjective  laws. 

The  theory  is  certainly  ingenious  and  plausible,  though  it 
rests  on  a  paradox.  Empirical  propositions,  to  which  we 
give  only  a  limited  comprehension  and  a  qualified  assent,  are 
not  controverted.  Universal  and  absolute  convictions,  in  the 
reference  which  we  instinctively  make  of  them,  are  necessa- 
rily false.  .  The  non-existence  of  qualities  is  inferred  from 
our  inability  to  conceive  of  their  non-existence  ;  they  belong 
only  to  the  mind,  because  we  cannot  even  imagine  their  anni- 
hilation as  attributes  of  things  without  us.  Without  ques- 
tioning the  reality  of  any  ^^anticipated"  knowledge,  we  inquire 
only  into  the  sufficiency  of  those  criteria,  by  which  Kant 
s^eks  to  distinguish  it  from  truths  empirically  known.  That 
in  the  information  received  through  the  action  of  the  percep- 
tive faculties  there  are  some  elements,  which  are  necessary, 
or  that  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  is  a  fact  which  betrays  rather  the 
limitation  of  our  capacities,  than  the  existence  of  a  different 
and  higher  source  of  knowledge.  The  necessity  in  question 
may  be  only  of  a  negative  character,  and  then  the  truth  which 
it  characterizes  may  be  of  empirical  origin.  Some  objects 
can  be  known  only  under  certain  relations  ;  some  qualities 
cannot,  in  our  conceptions,  be  abstracted  from  the  substance 
in  which  they  inhere.  Enlarged  means  of  experience,  —  the 
possession  of  an  additional  sense,  for  instance,  —  might  do 
away  with  these  impossibilities.  The  necessary  character  of 
the  cognitions  in  such  case,  results  rather  from  the  limitations 
of  experience,  than  from  the  existence  of  a  higher  faculty  of 
knowing. 

But  without  insisting  on  the  insufficiency  of  these  tests, 
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we  remark  further  a  monstrous  gap  in  the  reasomng  adopted 
by  Kaot.  From  the  necessary  and  universal  recogiution  of 
an  object  or  quality,  be  infers,  that  it  cannot  be  objectirely 
real.  Thus  be  assumes,  not  merely  that  expeneoce  can  lead 
us  only  to  contingent,  limited,  and  relative  knowledge,  but 
that  it  is  the  only  trustworthy  means  of  cognition.  Whaierer 
is  known  a  priori^  on  bis  system,  must  be  iUusire  ;  it  is  sub- 
jective, or  derived  only  from  our  own  nxxles  of  being  and 
knowing,  though  always  falsely  referred  to  things  as  they  ex- 
ist. In  this  way  it  is  maintained,  without  the  slightest  proof, 
and  in  contradiction  to  an  irresistible  impulse  of  belief,  that 
there  is  no  harmony  between  our  laws  of  thought  and  the  real 
constitution  of  objects.  The  consciousness  of  necessity,  which 
accompanies  certain  judgments,  is  held  to  prove  their  origin  « 
priori  ;  and  from  this  last  (act  is  inferred  their  entire  want  of 
foundation  in  the  absolute  nature  of  things.  We  may  admit 
the  justice  of  the  first  inference,  but  wholly  deny  that  of  the 
second,  which  would  be  more  properly  styled  a  mere  con- 
jecture. For  the  whole  course  of  Kant^s  arguments  leads  to 
tbe  conclusion,  that,  from  the  constitution  of  a  something  in 
our  conceptions,  we  are  not  entitled  to  form  any  belief  re- 
specting the  constitution  of  that  something  without  us.  Yet, 
in  direct  opposition  to  this  canon,  from  tbe  a  priori  origin  of 
our  knowledge  of  a  quality,  be  deduces  the  non-existence  of 
that  quality  in  the  outward  world.  That  is,  be  admits  the  rule, 
when  it  works  in  favor  of  his  system,  but  repudiates  it,  when 
it  makes  against  him.  It  is  a  good  principle,  when  it  leads 
io  skepticism  ;  it  is  invalid,  when  it  tends  to  restore  confi- 
dence in  the  fidelity  of  our  representative  ideas. 

tew  words  will  suffice  to  apply  these  principles  of  the 
Transcendental  philosophy  to  an  explanation  of  the  intel- 
lectual processes  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  is  ap- 
parent from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  each  cognitive 
faculty  has  two  functions  ;  —  the  one,  receptivity,  or  the 
power  of  receiving  impressions  from  without,  the  other,  span- 
tanetty,  or  the  power  of  reacting  upon  and  modifying  these 
impressions.  The  first  of  these  faculties,  that  of  sense  («fifi- 
ttcMutt),  in  which  spontaneity  exists  in  the  lowest  degree, 
lurnishes  tntuittons  ~  the  rude  and  unformed  matter  of  aU 
our  knowledge.     Two  intuitions,  those  of  space  and  lime, 

IZ\1  c""  Pu"""'^''  ^^^  """"'^^  of  universality  and  necessity, 
and  Uierefore  have  an  a  prioH  origin,  and  no  objective  reality, 
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or  roiindatton  in  the  real  nature  of  things.  Space  is  no  em- 
,  pifital  conceptioo,  derived  from  exleriiai  experience,  but  the 
'  necessary  prerequisite,  or  condition,  of  our  ability  to  imagine 
any  tbing  as  existing  out  of  our  own  minds.  If  from  our 
conception  of  a  materia)  substance,  we  abstract  every  thing 
which  is  known  empirically,  as  its  color,  hardness,  weight, 
impenetrability,  &c.,  still  the  space  remains,  which  the  body 
had  occupied,  as  something  that  cannot  be  left  out.  We  can 
imagine  a  void  space,  or  one  in  which  no  substance  is  to  be 
(mind,  but  we  can  form  no  idea  of  body  as  existing  otherwise 
tlwi  in  space.  Again,  space  is  an  endless  magnitude,  no 
limits  to  it  being  conceivable  ;  and  it  is  essentially  one,  for 
though  we  may  speak  of  diflerent  spaces,  we  understand 
ihereby  only  parts  of  one  and  the  same  all- comprehending 
extension.  Simitar  arguments  will  be  found  to  be  applicable 
lo  our  idea  of  time.  On  the  subjective  character  of  these 
lira  tninitions  depends  the  possibihty  of  the  whole  science  of 
nuthemattcs ;  our  absolute  conviction  of  geometrical  truths 
resting  on  the  pure  representation  of  space,  while  aritlimetic 
derives  its  certainly  from  the  "anticipated"  idea  of  time. 

We  certainly  have  neither  time  nor  space  lo  consider  the 
argomcnt  more  particularly,  but  only  to  inquire,  how  far  the 
theory,  as  thus  explained,  tends  to  the  refutation  of  sbepti- 
n.  To  the  first  bewildered  apprehensions  of  the  student, 
it  would  seem  to  be  difficult  lo  frame  a  sysiem,  which  should 
ttrike  more  effectually  at  the  foundaiions  of  all  belief.  By 
denying  the  reality  of  space,  "  ihe  great  globe  iiself,  with  ail 
[hat  il  inherit,"  passes  away  like  a  dream.  By  asserting 
that  lime  does  not  exist  out  of  our  own  fancies,  memory 
■ppesrs  B  cheat,  existence  is  contracted  to  a  point,  and  the 
wbole  history  of  experience  and  events  is  rolled  op  hke  tlie 
morning  misi. 

"  Nothing  is  thcie  to  cimie,  and  nothing  pasl ; 
Bui  an  eleranl  now  does  ever  laat." 

To  K93crt,  that  these  laws  of  thought  have  a  subjective  reality, 
girfftcient  for  our  purposes,  and  are  rightly  applicable  to  the 
phenomenal  world,  —  the  only  one  with  which  we  are  ac- 
qnMitled  or  have  any  concern,  —  is  a  contemptible  evasion. 
The  most  audacious  skeptic  never  denied,  that  we  believe  in 
[he  existence  of  matter  and  in  the  succession  of  events  in 
lime,  or  that  this  belief  is  imperative  and  necessary.  At  the 
ntne  time,  be  maintains  that  it  is  illusive,  and  has  do  founda- 
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tion  in  the  real  nature  of  things.  To  go  farther  than  this, 
would  be  the  part,  not  of  an  in&del,  but  of  a  madman.  It  is 
true,  that  Kant  professes  to  repudiate  Berkleianism,  and  will 
not  admit  that  his  own  system  leads  to  any  similar  result. 
He  maintains  the  existence  of  the  outward  world,  though  he 
denies  the  reality  of  that  which,  by  his  own  principles,  can 
alone  make  the  conception  of  such  existence  possible.  The 
originality,  at  least,  of  a  system,  that  couples  the  refutation 
of  idealism  with  a  denial  of  the  objectivity  of  space,  cannot 
be  disputed.  External  nature  has  a  being  independent  of  our 
ideas,  though  the  manner  of  that  being  transcends  the  limits 
of  all  thought.  Kant  contented  himself  at  first  with  a  simple 
protest  against  tlie  ideal  theory  ;  but,  when  his  opponents 
charged  him  with  denying  in  words  what  was  an  unavoidable 
inference  from  his  own  system,  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
"  Critique  *'  he  inserted  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  matter. 
Of  the  validity  of  this  proof,  we  say  nothing,  for  we  do  not 
profess  to  understand  it,  and  have  great  doubts  whether  the 
author  understood  it  himself.  It  is  an  excrescence  on  the 
system,  violating  its  unity,  and  contradicting  what  must  be 
inferred  from  his  doctrines  as  a  whole. 

The  intuitions  of  sense  form  the  groundwork  of  our  cogni- 
tions, but  in  themselves  are  unformed  and  incomplete.  Be- 
fore they  constitute  knowledge,  they  must  become  objects  of 
thought  to  the  understanding,  a  faculty  distinguished  from  that 
of  sense,  as  its  operations  are  independent  of  space  and  time. 
The  latter  represents  the  matter  of  things,  as  it  is  affected  by 
them  ;  the  former,  exercising  spontaneity  in  a  higher  decree, 
collects  tlie  variety  of  these  materials  into  a  whole.  What 
the  intuitions  of  space  and  time  are  to  the  functions  of  sense, 
the  categories  are  to  the  understanding.  They  are  forms  of 
thought,  under  which  intuitions  are  necessarily  taken  tn,  or 
subsumedj  and  thereby  become  conceptions,  the  legitimate 
products  of  the  understanding.  They  are  twelve  in  number, 
divided  into  four  equal  classes  ;  those  of  quantity,  quality, 
relation,  and  modality.  The  nomenclature  is  obviously  bor- 
rowed from  that  of  the  logician,  and  thus  indicates  the  source 
of  the  theory,  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests.  Kant  was 
early  struck  with  the  similarity  between  the  first  principles 
of  logic  and  the  necessary  laws,  to  which,  in  an  ontological 
point  of  view,  all  the  objects  of  our  perceptions  appear  to  be 
subjected.    Might  not  the  similarity  of  appearance  be  founded 
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on  the  radical  identity  of  the  two  classes  ?  Every  act  of  rea- 
soning, considered  abstractly,  takes  place  under  certain  forms 
or  laws,  which  have  undoubted  authority,  and  the  number 
and  reality  of  which  may  be  determined  with  the  utmost  pre* 
cision.  Might  not  these  forms  be  identical  with  the  laws, 
which  we  fancy  are  drawn  from  the  observation  of  nature, 
but  which,  on  this  hypothesis,  must  be  considered  as  imposed 
oo  nature  by  our  own  intellectual  activity  ?  Kant  answers 
this  question  in  the  affirmative,  and,  having  remodelled  and 
completed  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  table  of  categories, 
claims  to  have  resolved  by  their  means  the  problem  respect- 
ing the  possibility  of  a  priori  knowledge  in  the  department 
of  physics.  To  every  conception  or  judgment  that  forms  a 
part  of  our  knowledge  are  applied  at  least  four  categories, 
taken  respectively  from  the  four  classes  into  which  these 
forms  of  thought  have  been  divided.  In  other  words,  we 
must  think  of  the  object,  in  the  first  place,  as  being  either 
one^  many^  or  all;  secondly,  as  positive^  negative^  or  limited; 
thirdly,  as  mb^ance  or  accident^  cause  or  effecty  or  as  placed 
in  reciprocity  with  something  else  by  the  law  of  action  and 
reaction  ;  finally,  as  possible  or  impossible^  existent  or  non- 
exiitenty  necessary  or  contingent. 

The  categories  are  necessary  conditions  of  thinking  upon 
any  object,  but  in  themselves  they  do  not  enable  us  to  know 
the  object.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  real  intuitions  must 
be  given,  to  which  the  categories  may  be  referred  ;  and  since 
all  intuitions  come  from  sense,  the  office  of  the  understanding 
extends  only  to  sensible  things.  Beyond  the  operations  of 
the  senses,  or  the  territory  of  experience,  nothing  is  cogniz- 
able. This  remark  applies  even  to  our  own  nature.  Pure 
consciousness  gives  us  assurance,  that  we  exist  ;  but,  since 
there  is  no  intuition  of  this  fact,  and  it  is  thought  upon  only 
by  the  spontaneity  of  the  understanding,  so  our  own  being 
cannot  be  known  in  itself,  but  only  the  manner  of  that  being. 
Empirical  consciousness  of  changes  in  our  internal  condition 
must  be  distinguished  from  pure  consciousness  of  self-exist- 
ence. Universally,  therefore,  the  functions  of  the  under- 
standing are  empirical,  and  not  transcendental  ;  they  refer  to 
objects  as  phenomena,  and  not  as  things  in  themselves. 

Notwithstanding  this  necessary  limitation  of  our  capacities  to 
a  knowledge  of  objects  within  the  domain  of  experience,  the 
mind  constantly  strives  to  rise  above  the  sphere  of  the  senses, 
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and,  as  in  the  metaphysical  systems  of  the  older  philosophy, 
fashions  for  itself  a  science  of  things  in  themselves,  ^hich  are 
supersensual  and  unconditioned.  An  analysis  of  our  intel- 
lectual faculties  is  incomplete,  if  it  does  not  account  for  this 
effort,  if  it  does  not  develope  some  deep-seated  cause,  which 
constantly  impek  us  to  a  search  after  what  is  absolute  and  un- 
limited, and  gives  to  the  supposed  knowledge  of  it  a  decep- 
tive appearance  of  validity.  Kant  finds  such  a  cause  in  the 
third  cognitive  faculty  of  man,  denominated  par  excellence 
the  Reason,  —  spontaneity  raised  to  the  highest  degree,  — 
the  chief  function  of  which  is  to  support  this  unceasing  but 
vain  endeavour.  As  the  power  of  sense  has  its  forms,  and 
the  understanding  its  categories,  so  the  reason  has  its  ideaSj 
created  by  adding  to  conceptions  elaborated  by  the  next 
lower  faculty  a  notion  of  the  infinite  and  the  absolute.  They 
are  three  in  number ;  the  idea  of  the  absolute  unity  of  the 
thinking  subject,  which  is  the  aim  of  rational  psychology  ; 
the  idea  of  the  absolute  totality  of  phenomena,  tne  universe, 
which  forms  the  purpose  of  rational  cosmology  ;  finally,  the 
idea  of  absolute  reality,  the  highest  condition  of  all  things, 
the  first  cause,  which  is  the  object  of  rational  theology.  In 
other  words,  by  a  necessary  impulse  of  our  nature  we  must 
assume  the  unity  of  the  soul,  the  existence  of  the  universe, 
and  the  reality  of  a  first  cause.  But  these  ideas  enter  not 
the  field  of  positive  knowledge.  They  constitute  the  possi- 
bility of  metaphysics  as  an  idea,  but  not  as  actual  science. 
No  proof  of  their  objective  validity  can  be  furnished,  for  it 
is  their  essence  not  to  be  referred  to  corresponding  objects 
cognizable  through  sense  ;  they  are  derived  subjectively  from 
the  reason.  Yet  they  are  not  wholly  without  use,  as  they 
answer  at  least  a  regulative  purpose.  They  urge  our  empiri- 
cal inquiries  onward  to  higher  and  nobler  ends,  than  would 
otherwise  be  pursued  ;  and,  though  the  objects  themselves 
are  unattainable,  the  effort  serves  to  give  greater  comparative 
unity  and  completeness  to  our  system  of  knowledge. 

The  result  of  the  theory  may  be  given  in  Kant's  own 
words.  "  All  knowledge  of  things  derived  solely  from  the 
pure  understanding,  or  from  pure  reason,  is  nothing  but  empty 
show ;  and  truth  is  to  be  found  only  through  experience." 
He  expressly  denies  the  validity  of  the  a  priori  argument  for 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
existence  of  a  God ;  and  rebukes  the  arrogance  of  the  schools 
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for  assuming  to  themselves  higher  grounds  of  conviction  than 
ire  opea  to  the  vulgar.     His  aim  is,  not  merely  to  show  the 
(utility  of  the  proofs  already  advanced  in  support  of  these 
great  doctrines,  but  to  Uemonsirale  the  absolute  impraciica- 
btliiy  of  the  attempt  to  establish  ihem  under  any  circum- 
stances.    The  reason  may  and  will  exhaust  itself  by  per- 
petual efforts  to  transcend  the  limits  of  possible  inquiry, — 
erecting  ^siems  and  almost  in  the  same  breath  pulhng  them 
LdnwD  again  ;  because  urged  on  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  that 
■  prevents  it  from  being  taught  wisdom  by  repealed  failures, 
Paod  from  acknowledging  that  it  has  overtasked  its  powers 
md  mistaken  its  prerogatives.     The  arguments  relating  to 
these  sublime  doctrines  are  summed  up  on  either  side,  and 
,  ibund  to  be  equally  irrefutable,  and  therefore  equally  false. 
Then  it  is  vain  to  argue  either  for  or  against  them  ;  the  sup- 
porter and  the  assailant  alike  are  silenced. 

Such  a  result  of  metaphysical  inquiry  as  this,  reminds  one 
of  Madame  de  Stael's  remark  on  former  skeptical  systems  ; 
I  Ibat  "  they  changed  the  light  of  knowledge  into  a  devouring 
~aiDe  ;  and  Philosophy,  hkc  an  enraged  magician,  fired  the 
alace  on  which  she  had  lavished  all  ihe   prodigies  of  her 
ikill."     It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Kant  himself, 
I'llarmed  by  the  sweeping  skepticism  of  these  conclusions,  in 
■Tbs  "  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,"  subsequently  published, 
»fabors  to  do  away  with  his  own  work,  and  to  find   in  our 
lorai  nature  what  the  speculative  reason  cannot  afford,  —  a 
Mindation  for  the  belief  in  things  unseen  and  eternal.      The 
■tiempt  forms  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of 
those  doctrines,  which  he  had  previously  refused  to  legiti- 
mate ;  they  are  introduced  into  the  field  of  ethics  as  postu- 
lates, without  which  moral  phenomena  rema'm  inexplicable. 
Our  outline  of  this  celebrated  system  is  necessarily  very 

I  imperfect,  but  it  may  serve  to  correct  some  unfounded  no- 
lions  of  its  character  and  tendency.  The  authority  of  Kant 
as  a  teacher  of  opinions,  even  in  his  n^ive  country,  has 
passed  away  ;  and  the  result  has  come  far  short  of  justifying 
bis  boast,  (hat  he  bad  given  a  new  and  sure  basis  to  mental 
acience,  and  fixed  the  principles  and  method  of  its  progress. 
Bpeculation  has  broken  the  trammels,  with  which  he  would 
have  limited  its  aberrations,  and  has  pursued  a  course  more 
erratic  than  ever.  Opinions  have  varied  as  widely  in  the 
,  and  fluctuated  as  rapidly  in  the  individual,  as  if  he  had 
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never  determined  "  the  only  possible  method  "  of  avoiding 
hesitancy  and  confusion,  and  placing  metaphysics  on  the  same 
stable  foundation  with  the  other  abstract  sciences.     But  the 
indirect  influences  of  his  writings  may  be  distinctly  traced 
in  the  works  of  nearly  all  the  speculatists,  who  have  suc- 
ceeded him,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  France  and  England. 
While  his  innovations  in  the  nomenclature  have  changed  the 
whole  garb  of  philosophy,  and  rendered  the  study  of  systems 
more  abstruse,  fatiguing,  and  repulsive,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  they  have  also  removed  some  causes  of  ambiguity  and 
•mistake,  and  have  pointed  out  the  path  for  effecting  a  more 
systematic  and  beneficial  reform.    His  example  has  also  given 
a  fresher  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  increased  the  eager- 
ness for  the  formation  of  new  systems,  and  carried  boldness 
of  theorizing  on  all  topics  far  beyond  its  ancient  limits.     His 
great  demerit  consists,  in  having  eflectually,  though  perhaps 
not  intentionally,  served  the  cause  of  infidelity,  while  profess- 
ing to  repair  and  extend  the  defences  of  belief.     Had  the 
real  character  of  his  doctrines  been  evident  at  a  glance,  their 
influence,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  could  not  have  reached 
so  far.     But  his  disciples  groped  about  in  the  intricacies  of 
a  system,  which  they  could  not  fully  master,  and  embraced 
opinions,  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  which  they  had  but 
a  blind  conception.     Thus,  they  were  fairly  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  skepticism,  before  they  had  thought  of  quitting  the 
banners  of  faith.     Once  engaged  in  the  work,  they  felt  only 
the  desire  of  surpassing  their  instructor  in  dogmatism  of  man- 
ner, rashness  in  forming  novel  hypotheses,  and  general  license 
of  speculation  on  the  most  sacred  subjects.     As  his  theory 
extended  over  the  whole  territory  of  knowledge,  almost  every 
science  has  in  turn  been  infected  with  the  wild  and  crude 
imaginings  of  his  followers.     It  is  this  general  effervescence 
of  thought  and  reasoning,  which  has  brought  a  reproach  on 
the  very  name  of  philosophy,  and,  through  tlie  mournful  per- 
version of  terms  which  it  has  occasioned,  has  given  too  good 
cause  for  regarding  a  system  of  philosophical  radicalism  as  a 
mere  cover  for  an  attack  on  all  the  principles  of  government 
and  social  order,  and  for  considering  a  philosophical  religion 
as  atheism  itself.     Under  such  circumstances,  we  can  hardly 
wonder,  that  many  reflecting  persons  have  conceived  a  dis- 
trust of  the  consequences  of  such  free  inquiry,  and  do  not 
suppress  either  alarm  or  contempt  at  the  bare  mention  of 
German  metaphysics. 
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AsT.  in.  —  1.  Travrls  through  ihe  Interior  Parts  of  JSTortk 
America,  in  the  Years  1766,  1767,  and  17(38.  By  J. 
Carter,  Esquire,  Cspiain  of  a  Company  of  Provincial 
Troops,  during  [he  Jaie  War  wiih  France.  Tlie  Third 
JCdiiion.  'i'o  which  is  added,  some  Account  of  ihe  Au- 
thor, and  a  Copious  Index.  JLoudon  :  prinled  for  C. 
Diliy,  H.  Paine,  and  J.  Phelps.  1780. 
2.  Carveb's  Travels  in  fVisconsin.  From  the  Third  Lon- 
doaEdilion.    New  York:    Harper  &  Brolbers.   183S. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  lo  review  the  Journal  of  the  old 
uwreiler  in  the  Northwest,  though  it  is  curious  and  interest- 
ing ;  but  lo  give,  within  the  proper  limJIs,  an  outline  of  ibe 
history  of  the  Ohio  valley  from  1744  to  1774,  a  period  which 
has  beta  generally  despatched  io  Iwo  pages,  but  might,  if 
well  explored,  fill  a  volume.  In  our  last  number  but  one,  we 
tkeiched,  with  a  few  rapid  strokes,  the  progress  of  French 
discovery  in  ihe  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  j'he  first  travel- 
lers reached  that  river  in  1673,  and  when  the  new  year  of 
1750  broke  upon  the  great  wilderness  of  the  West,  all  was 
still  a  wilderness,  except  those  liiile  spots  upon  the  prairies 
of  HlJnois,  and  among  the  marshes  of  Louisiana,  of  which  we 
gne  R  list  in  that  sketch.  It  is  true,  that  some  have  told  us 
thaf  St.  Vincent's,  or  Vincennes,  upon  the  Wnbash,  was  set- 
tled before  ilie  middle  of  the  last  century.  Volney  thought 
he  found  evidence  of  its  settlement  in  1735,"  and  Bishop 
Bmte,  the  present  Catholic  bishop  of  Indiana,  speaks  of  a 
missionary  station  at  Vincennes  in  1700,  and  of  the  death  of 
■  M.  de  Vincennes,  who  was  sent  to  protect  the  post,  in 
1735. t  We  cannot,  however,  discover  any  early  authority 
to  support  the  traveller  or  the  bishop.  Charlevoix,  whose 
History  comes  down  to  about  1735,  makes  no  mention  either 
in  that,  or  in  his  Journal,  of  any  such  missionary  station  as 
"  that  referred  to  by  Bishop  Brute,  nor  is  any  point  upon  his 
map  of  the  Wabash  marked  as  a  aettlemenl ;  and  the  M.  de 
Vincennes  whose  death  be  mentions,  was  killed  at  the  South. 
Vivier,  who  names  the  setileinenls  of  the  West  in  1750,  says 
Dothing  of  Vincennes,  although  he  was  giving  to  his  reli- 
gious superiors  an  account  of  the  missionary  stations.  J    In  a 
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volume  of  Memoires  on  Louisiana,  compiled  from  the  min- 
utes of  M.  Dumont,  and  published  in  Paris  in  1753,  but 
probably  written  in  1749,  though  we  have  an  account  of  the 
Wabash  or  St.  Jerome,  its  course  and  origin,  and  the  use 
made  of  it  by  the  traders,  not  a  word  is  found  touching 
any  fort,  settlement,  or  station  on  it ;  *  and  Vaudreuil,  then 
governor  of  Louisiana,  and  afterwards  of  Canada,  as  quoted 
by  Pownall,  mentions,  even  in  1751,  Fort  Massac  upon  the 
Ohio,  and  Fort  Miamis  on  the  Maumee,  but  says  nothing  of 
a  post  on  the  Wabash,  f  Nor  is  this  negative  evidence  all ; 
for,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  London  in  1755,  called  ^^  The 
Present  State  of  North  America,"  which  is  accompanied  with 
a  map  giving  all  the  French  forts  and  stations,  we  have  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  settlement  of  Vincennes.  This  work 
states,  that  in  1750  a  fort  was  founded  there,  and  that  in 
1754,  three  hundred  families  were  sent  to  settle  about  it.f 

In  1749,  therefore,  when  the  English  first  began  to  move 
seriously  about  sending  men  into  the  West,  there  were,  we 
think,  only  the  Illinois  and  lower  country  settlements  ;  the 
present  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  being  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  Indians,  though  forts  may  have  been 
founded  at  Sandusky  and  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee. 

Having  seen  on  what  the  French  claim  to  the-West  rested, 

*  Mimoires  Historiquts  sur  la  Louisianey  &c.  &c. 

t  Pownall's  Memorial  on  Service  in  J^orth  ^merieay  &c.,  drawn  up  in 
1756.  It  forms  an  Appendix  to  his  "  Administration  of  the  Coloniefl ;  4th 
edition.    London.    1/68. 

I  Present  State  of  Nmrth  America^  p.  65.  —  See  this  settlement  referred  to 
by  Governor  Morris  of  Pennsylvania,  1754,  in  Sparks's  FrankUn^  Vol.  1X1., 
page  285. 
The  French  forts  mentioned  in  this  work  as  north  of  the  Ohio,  were. 

Two  on  French  Creek,  (Rivi6re  des  Boeufs.) 

Du  Quesne. 

Sandusky. 

Miamis  on  Maumee. 

St.  Joseph's  on  the  St.  Joseph's  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Pontchartrain  at  Detroit. 

Missilimacanac. 

Fox  River  of  Green  Bay. 

Cr^veccBur,  )        ^i     th* 

Rock  Fort,  or  Fort  St.  Low.,  \  ""  ^^^  "l*"""- 

Vincennes. 

Mouth  of  the  Wabash. 

Cahokia. 

Kaskaskia. 

Mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

Mouth  of  the  Missouri. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  (called  in  the  work  just  named,  the  "  Sikoder  "  ) 
the  French  had  a  post  durinffthe  war  of  1756 ;  see  Rosen's  Jaumaif  Lon- 
don, 1765 ;  Post's  Journal  in  Proud's  Penntyhania,  Vol.  II.  App.  p.  1 17. 
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via.  dbcoy£jv™C-5ccujiancy ;  we^now,  before  proceeding 
10  the  yuarreTwhich, arose  for  the  possession  of  llial  Etlen- 
likeUad,  shall  give,  as  well  as  we  can,  ihe  grounds  of  the 
Brilis!)  claims  lo  it. 

England,  frgiii  the  outset,  claimed  Jroin  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  on  (he  ground  that  the  discovery  and  possession  of 
llie  seacoast  was  a  discovery  and  possession  of  the  country; 
and,  as  is  well  know»)  lier  grants  to  Virginia,  Connecticut, 
and  other  colonies  were  through  to  the  South  Sea.  It  was 
not  upon  this,  however,  that  Great  Britain  relied  in  her  contest 
wiib  France  ;  she  had  other  grounds,  namely,  actual  discovery, 
and  purchase  or  title  of  some  kind  from  the  Indian  owners- 

Her  claim  on  the  score  o(  actual  discovery  was  poorly 
supported,  and  little  insisted  on  ;  the  statements  given  hy 
Coxe,~as  to  Colonel  Wood  and  others,  will  be  found  in  our 
last  volume.*  Beside  those,  we  have  it  from  tradition,  that 
tn  1742,  John  Howard  crossed  the  mountains  from  Virginia, 
sailed  in  a  canoe  made  of  a  bufTalo  skin  down  the  Ohio,  and 
B  taken  by  the  French  on  the  Mississippi ;  t  and  this  tradi- 
tion is  confirmed  by  a  note,  contained  In  a  London  edition 
of  Du  Pralz,  printed  in  1774,  in  which  the  same  facts  as  to 
Hotvard  are  substantially  given  as  being  taken  h'om  the  offi- 
cial report  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  at  the  time  of  his 
expedition.  But  this  expedition  by  Howard,  even  if  true, 
could  give  England  no  claim  to  the  West,  for  he  made  no 
settlement,  and  the  whole  Ohio  valley  had  doubtless  long  be- 
fore been  explored  hy  the  French  traders  ;  JI  is,  however, 
wbrtliv  of  remembrance,  as  the  earliest  visit  by  an  English- 
nyuiio  the  West,  which  can  he  considered  as  distinctly  au- 
thenticated. Soon  after  that  time,  traders  undoubtedly  began 
to  flock  thither  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  In  1748, 
Conrad  Weiser,  an  interpreter,  was  sent  from  Philadelphia 
with  presents  to  the  Indians  at  Logslown,  an  Indian  town 
upon  the  Ohio,  between  Pittsburg  and  the  Big  Beaver  creek, 
and  we  find  the  residence  of  English  traders  in  that  neigli- 
bourbood  referred  to  as  of  some  standing,  even  then.  | 


•  Vol.  XLVIIi.  pp  IIKJ,  KM. 

I  KrrcbcTal'a  I'oAfy  of  Virgitua.  p.  67. 

1  Botlci'*  UittoTytfKailiuiks.  Vol.  I.  Sd  rditinn,  (Introd,  i 
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•dnntore*  of  aoe  Silling  in  Ihe  West,  ka  eirlf  at  IT!! 

b  ■  I»te  wo.li,  {Chronicltt  of  llordrr  IVarfare,)  nad  the  mcoum  »  merely 
tradiUOnil,  we  prrsume  ;  f!illiii([  ia  named  in  llie  note  to  Du  PrsU,  as 
baving  been  wlib  Howitd  in  ITJ3  There  are  variou  vague  accounu  of 
Cni^ti  in  the  West,  bcfbte  llDWird'i  vojtge.  Keatine:,  in  Long's  Expidi- 
Aft,  vpeaks  of  a  Colonel  Wood,  who  had  been  there,  beside  tile  one  men- 
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But  the  zress  sroami  wfao^ca  the  English  darned  doauB- 
ioa  berood  the  Ailesbsiies,  was^  dnc  die  Stx  Nadoos* 
owned  die  Ohio  w^lhsf,  aid  bad  pkced  it^  widi  disr  odier 
lands,  onder  die  procectioa  ot  Endaod.  As  emit  m  1684, 
Lord  Howard,  co^emor  of  Vlndiua.  held  a  treatr  wkb  die 
Six  Xtfioos^  at  Albany,  when,  at  die  refjoest  of  Colonel 
DoDeuLr  die  zov^enur  ot  New  York,  dter  pbced  diemselTes 
onder  die  procecdon  of  die  modier  countrr.f  This  was  again 
done  in  ITOl  ;  and*  opon  die  14di  of  Sepcember,  1726, 
a  formal  deed  was  drawn  op,  aid  sened  br  die  cfaie&,  bj 
which  dieir  lands  were  cooTered  to  England,  m  trusty  ^^  to 
be  protected  and  defended  bj  his  Majestr.  to  and  for  the  tee 
of  the  srancors  and  their  heirs.*"  ^  If,  then,  the  Six  ^iations 
had  a  eood  claim  to  the  western  coontrr,  there  cooid  be  fittle 
doobc  that  England  was  justified  in  defending  that  conntrj 
aeainst  the  French  ;  portknlariT  as  France,  bj  the  treaty  of 
li  trecht,  had  agreed  not  to  inrade  the  bnds  of  Britain^s  In- 
dian allies,  or  something  to  that  ed«ct.  §  Bnt  thb  claim  of 
the  New  York  sarages  has  been  disputed.  Verj  tately. 
General  William  H.  Harrison  has  attempted  to  dbprore  it, 
and  show,  that  the  Miami  confederacy  of  Illinois  and  Ohio 
could  not  have  been  conquered  by  the  Iroqaoe.  i|  We  shaD 
not,  at  present,  enter  into  the  controyersy ;  but  will  only  say, 
that  to  us  the  evidence  is  very  strong,  that,  before  1699,  the 
Six  Nations  had  overrun  the  western  lands,  uid  ware  direaded 


tioned  bj  Coze.  lo  a  work  called  '*  The  Cooint  in  Amefkm  betwcea  Eng- 
land and  Amenca.  Bj  an  Impartial  Hand.  London,  1757/*  are  find  it  staled, 
that  the  Indians  at  Albanj,  in  1754,  acknowled^  that  the  English  had 
been  on  the  Ohio  for  fAir<y  y^vs.  And  in  a  memorial  bj  the  British  miii- 
istrj,  in  ITTio,  thej  speak  of  the  West  as  having  been  cnlliTated  hj  Eng> 
land  for  '•  (tbaife  twenty  yearsr     (Sparks's  FramUin,  Vol.  IV.  p.  330.) 

*  When  we  first  hear  of  the  great  northern  confederacj,  there  were  five 
tribes  in  it ;  tix.  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cajagas,  and  Senecas. 
Afterwards  the  Toscaroras  were  conquered  and  taken  into  the  confederacy, 
and  it  became  the  Six  Aati4mM.  Still  later,  the  Nanticokes,  and  Tnteloes, 
came  into  tlie  anion,  which  was.  however,  still  called  tke  5tz  A oIipjis,  though 
sonv'times  the  Eight  United  Jfatians.  This  confederacy  was  by  the  French 
called  the  '*  Iroquois,**  br  the  Datch  "  Maqaas,**  by  the  other  Indians"  Men- 
giTc,"  and,  thence,  by  the  English,  '*  Mingoes."  These  varied  names  have 
prrnliiced  countless  errors,  and  endless  confusion.  Thus,  on  the  first  page 
tjf  liutlrr's  Nittary^  we  are  told  of  the  Iroquois  or  Mohawks  ;  and  the  Min- 
grx's  of  the  Ohio  are  almost  always  spoken  of  as  a  tribe.  We  have  used  the 
t«*rms  "  Hix  Nations,"  snd  *'  Iroquois,"  and  now  and  then  *'  Mingoes/' 
alwsys  meaning  the  whole  confederacy. 

f  I'iain  Facts,  Sec.    Philadelphia,  1781.    pp.22,  23. 

I  This  may  be  found  at  length  in  Pownall's  Administration  of  tke  Coio- 
nirSf  4ih  edition,  I^ndon,  17Gb,  p.  26i). 

k  Hparks's  Franklin,  Vol.  IV.  p.  929. 

II  Hee  Harrison's  Historical  JSddress,  1637. 
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&om  Lake  Michigan  lo  ihe  Ohio,  and  west  lo  ihc  Mississippi. , 
la  1673,  Alluuez  and  Bahlon  (ouod  ihe  Mlamis  upon  Lalce 
Michigsi),  iearing  a  visit  fioni  Uie  Iroquois  ;  *  and  I'roin  ihis 
time  forward  we  hear  of  tliem  in  ihat  far  land  from  all  writers, 
genuine  and  spurious,  t  We  cannot  doubt,  llierefore,  ihal 
Uiey  did  overrun  ihe  lands  claimed  by  tliem,  and  even  planted 
colonies  in  what  is  now  Ohio  ;  but  that  tliey  had  any  claun, 
which  n  Christian  nation  should  have  recognised,  lo  most  of 
ihe  territory  in  question,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  think,  aS' 
lof  balf  a  century  at  least  it  had  heen  under  the  rule  of  otheri 
tribes,  and,  when  the  differences  between  France  and  Kng-! 
land  began,  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  lands  just  ahovei 
the  head  of  the  Ohio,  the  place  of  residence  and  the  hunting- 
giouud  of  other  tribes.  J 

But  some  of  the  western  lands  were  also  claimed  by  the 
British,  as  having  hecu  actually  purchased.  This  purchase 
Was  said  to  have  been  made  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1744,  when  a  treaty  was  held  between  the  colonists  and  the 
Six  Xatlons  relative  lo  some  alleged  seldemenls  [hat  had 
been  made  upon  the  Indian  lands  In  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  Marj'land  ;  and  to  this  treaty  we  now  turn, —  thankful 
Uiat  we  have  a  very  good  and  graphic  account  of  it,  written 
by  Wiiham  Marshe,  who  went  as  secretary  with  the  commia- 
siooers  for  Maryland,  and  from  whom  we  draw  largely  in  illus- 
bitioA  of  the  times,  and  the  mode  of  treating  widi  the  Indians. 

AAer  many  days'  journey,  diversliied  with  vilianous  bacon 
iind  eegfi^  and  fine  tongues  and  hams,  *' sorry  rum  and  water, 
■called  bumbo,"  and  generous  wine,  the  Maryland  commis- 
aictners  reached  Lancaster  upon  the  21st  of  June,  before 
either  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Virginia  commis- 
sioners, or  the  Indians,  had  arrived  ;  (hough  all  but  the  na- 
tive* came  that  evening.  Having  got  a  good  dinner,  "  lo 
their  great  comfort,"  and  engaged  beds,  they  went  out  to  look 
■t  the  town,  which  had  then  been  settled  about  sixteen  years. 
Tl»ev  found  il  well  laid  out,  but  very  dirty,  and  inhabited  by 
a  mixture  of  Dutch,  Scotch,  Irish,  English,  and  Israelites. 
Most  of  the  houses  were  of  wood,  two  stories  high,  and  much 
as  they  are  now,  but  dirtier.    The  water  was  bad,  and  in  dry 

"  Ch»rle»olr,  Vol  II.   Pnrised.  1744.    r..  352. 

I  See  Chirkvoii,  La  HonUn,  Henrippiii.  TonU.  &c. 

t  "  In  IT44,  when  Ibc  LsDcaaler  Irealj  was  Md  with  the  Sii  Nation*, 
aamt  oT  tbcir  number  wrie  making  var  upon  the  (^aUwbaa."  —  Mwike't 
JbvwJ,  Mau.  H»t.  Coll.,  Vol.  nr,  pp.  i'M,  191. 
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weather  the  air  was  hot  and  dusty  ;  and  before  the  houses 
were  heaps  of  dirt  filled  with  vermin.  The  market  was  good, 
and  provisions  ^'  prodigiously  cheap."  It  being  summer,  the 
commissioners  suffered  much  from  the  ^'  Dutch  fleas,"  and 
their  auxiliaries  ;  so  much,  indeed,  that  many  preferred  the 
.court-house  floor. 

The  next  forenoon  wore  wearily  away,  and  all  were  glad 
to  sit  down,  at  one  o'clock,  to  a  dinner  in  the  court-house, 
which  the  Virginians  gave  their  friends,  and  from  which  not 
many  were  drawn,  even  by  the  coming  of  the  Indians,  who 
came,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-two,  with 
squaws  and  little  children  on  horseback,  and  with  their  fire- 
arms, and  bows,  and  arrows,  and  tomahawks,  and,  as  they 
passed  the  court-bouse,  invited  the  white  men  with  a  song 
to  renew  their  former  treaties.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
vacant  lots  had  been  chosen  for  the  savages  to  build  their  wig- 
wams upon,  and  thither  they  marched  on  with  Conrad  Weiser, 
their  friend  and  interpreter,*  while  the  Virginians  "drank  the 
loyal  healths,"  and  finished  their  entertainment.  After  db- 
ner  thev  went  out  to  look  at  their  dark  allies,  who  had  few 
shirts  among  them,  and  those  black  from  wear,  and  who  were 
very  ragged  and  shabby  ;  at  all  which  the  well-clad  and  high- 
fed  colonists  bit  their  lips,  but  feared  to  laugh.  That  after- 
noon the  chiefs  and  commissioners  met  at  the  court-house, 
*'  shaked  hands,"  smoked  a  pipe,  and  drank  '*a  good  quantity 
of  wine  and  punch."  The  next  day,  being  Saturday,  the 
English  went  "to  the  Dunkers'  nunnery,"  and  the  Indians 
drank,  and  danced,  and  shrieked.  Monday,  the  speaking 
began,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  ended  merrily 
with  dancing,  and  music,  and  a  great  supper.  On  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  also,  speeches  were  made,  varied  by  dances, 
in  which  appeared  some  very  disagreeable  women,  who 
"danced  wilder  time  than  any  Indians."  On  Thursday  the 
goods  were  opened,  wherewith  the  Maryland  people  wished 
to  buy  the  Indian  claim  to  the  lands  on  which  settlements  had 
been  made.  These  goods  were  narrowly  scanned  by  the  red 
men,  but  at  last  taken  for  JE220  Pennsylvania  money,  after 
which  they  drank  punch.  Friday,  the  Six  Nations  agreed  to 
the  grant  desired  by  the  Marylanders,  and  punch  was  drunk 
again  ;  and,  on  Saturday,  a  dinner  was  given  to  the  chiefs, 

*  For  some  idea  of  Weiaer,  see  Proud's  History  of  Pennsylvafua,  Vol.  II., 
p.  316,  where  a  long^  letter  by  him  is  given. 
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*  at  wliidi,"  says  Marshe,  "  they  fed  lustily,  drank  lieariily, 
I  sad  were  very  greasy  before  ibey  finished."     At  this  dinner, 
I  Uie  Indians  bestowed  on  the  governor  of  Maryland  ihe  name 
of  Tocaryhogon,  meaning  "  Living  in  the  honorable  place." 
After  this  came  much  drinking,  and  when  that  had  gone  for- 
ward some  time,  the  Indians  were  called  on  to  sign  the  deed 
wfaicfa  bad  been  drawn  up,  and  the  English  again  "  pnt  about 
lbs  glass,  pretty  briskly."     Next,  the  commissioners   from' 
r  Vifpnia,  supported  by  a  due  quantity  of  wine  and  bumbo, 
[  held  their  conference  with  ihe  Indian.s,  and  received  from 
n  '*  a  deed  releasing  their  claim  to  a  large  quantity  of  land 
I  lying  in  tliut  colony ; "  and  upon  this  it  was  that  a  claim  to  the 
wesieni  lauds  was  founded,  as  we  learn  from  the  pamphlet 
j  called  "  Plain  Facts,"  for  Marshe  gives  us  no  particulars. 
.  Frotn  this  pamplilet*'  it  would  seem,  that  tbc  Indians  were 
I  persuaded  lo  give  a  deed  "recognising  the  King's  riglu  to  all 
lands  that  are,  or  by  his  Jtfajesty's  appointmtnl  gkall  bt,  wiltiin 
'  the  colony  of  Virginia."     For  this  ihey  received  jE200  in 
gold,  and  a  like  sum  in  goods,  with  a  promise  that,  as  settle- 
ments increased,  more  should  be  paid,  which  promise  was 
signed  and  sealed.     We  need  make  no  comment  upon  this 
I  deed,  nor   speculate   upon   the   probable  amount  of  bumbo 
I  which  produced  it.     The  commissioners  from  Virginia,  at  this 
'  treaty  of  Lancaster,  were  Colonel  Thomas  Lee  and  Colonel 
WiUiam  Beverley,  f 
On  the  5ih  of  July,  every  thing  having  been  settled  satis- 
I   faciotily,  the  commissioners  left  "the  fihhy  town"  of  Lan- 
I  caster,  and  took  their  homeward  way,  having  suH*ered~much 
a  the  vermin  and  the  water,  though  when  they  used  ihe 
I  Inter  would  be  a  curious  Inquiry. 

Such  was  the  treaty  of  Lancaster,  upon  which,  as  a  cor- 
ner-stone, the  claim  of  the  colonists  to  the  West'^by  pur- 
chase, rested  :  and  upon  this,  and  the  grant  from  the  Six 
NniOns,  Great  Britain  relied  in  all  subsequent  steps. 

As  settlements  extended,  and  die  Indians  murmured,  the 
I  promise  of  further  pay  was  called  to  mind,  and  Weiser  was 

"flail  Fattt,  bvi£  in  EzamiBiitiim,  i^,,  and  a  I'itidiealim  oj  At 
I  Orwmt  from  Ike  Sir  Vniird  Jfatinm  nf  Indians  U  Ihe  Propriclors  i^  Indiaaa 
}  n.  tl«  Otcisim  of  thi  LtgUlolute  of  Virginia,  pp.  2J  -  :)».  Pfaitidrlpbis : 
I  K.  Aitken.  I7?l'.  See  iln  Sparks's  Wetkington,  Vol.  II.  p.  4i:<n.  — At  a 
\  general  rule  n-e  have  Ultlc  raith  in  puty  pamphleta ;  but  the  one  jiut  quoted, 
"  '~f  M  WP  can  judge,  b  occniale  u  lo  iu  main  f«cU. 

Uushea  Jaunai. 
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sent  across .  the  Alleghanies  to  Logstown,  in  1748,  *  with 
presents,  to  keep  the  Indians  in  good  humor ;  and  also  to 
sound  them,  probably,  as  to  their  feeling  with  regard  to  large 
settlements  in  the  West,  which  some  Virginians,  with  Colo- 
nel Thomas  Lee,  the  Lancaster  commissioner,  at  their  bead, 
were  then  contemplating,  f  The  object  of  these  proposed 
settlements  was  not  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Indian  trade,  which,  with  all  its  profits,  had  till 
that  time  been  in  the  hands  of  unprincipled  men,  half  civil- 
ized, half  savage,  who  penetrated  to  the  lakes  of  Canada  and 
competed  everywhere  with  the  French  for  skins  and  furs  ; 
three  such  '^  impudent  Indian  traders"  as  once  took  posses- 
sion of  our  Secretary  Marshe's  bed  at  Lancaster,  and  were 
with  difBculty  driven  out.  It  was  now  proposed  in  Virginia 
to  turn 'these  fellows  out  of  their  good  berth  beyond  the 
mountains,  by  means  of  a  great  company,  which  should  hold 
lands  and  build  trading-houses,  import  European  goods  regu- 
Jarly  and  export  the  furs  of  the  West  in  return  to  London. 
Accordingly,  after  Weiser's  conference  with  the  Indians  at 
Logstown,  which  was  favorable  to  their  views,  Thomas  Lee, 
with  twelve  other  Virginians,  among  whom  were  Lawrence 
and  Augustine,  brothers  of  George  Washington,  and  also  Mr. 
Hanbury  of  London,  formed  an  association  which  they  called 
the  ''  Ohio  Company,"  and  in  1748,  petitioned  the  King  for  a 
grant  beyond  the  mountains.  This  petition  was  approved  by 
the  monarch,  and  the  government  of  Virginia  was  ordered  to 
grant  to  the  petitioners  half  a  million  of  acres  within  the 
bounds  of  that  colony,  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  two  hundred 
thousand  of  which  were  to  be  located  at  once.  This  portion 
was  to  be  held  for  ten  years  free  of  quitrent,  provided  the 
company  would  put  there  one  hundred  families  within  seven 
years,  and  build  a  fort  sufficient  to  protect  the  setdement ; 
all  which  the  company  proposed,  and  prepared  to  do  at  once, 
and  sent  to  London  for  a  cargo  suited  to  the  Indian  trade, 
which  was  to  come  out  so  as  to  arrive  in  November,  1749. 


*  Plain  Fads,  pp.  40,  119,  120. 

t  Sparks's  IVashingtun,  Vol.  II.  p.  478.  Scarce  any  thingr  was  known  of 
the  old  Ohio  Company,  until  Mr.  Sparks's  inquiries  led  to  £e  note  referred 
to ;  and  even  now  so  liule  is  known,  that  we  cannot  but  hope  some  Histor- 
ical Society  will  prevail  on  Mr.  Mercer  of  Virginia,  who  holds  the  papers  of 
thai  Company,  to  allow  their  publication.  No  full  history  of  the  West  can 
be  written,  unUl  the  facts  relative  to  the  great  land  companies  are  better 
known. 


»-l 
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Bui  the  French  were  nol  blind  all  this  while.      They  saw, 

Jiar,  if  the  BrilTsh  once  oblainetf  a  strong-hold  upon  the  Ohio, 

|4>ef  might  not  only  prevent  their  settlements  upon  ii,  but 

ust  at  last  come  upon  ibeir  lower  posts,  and  so  the  bmile 

'  fought  sooner  or  later.     To  the  danger  of  the  English 

r  possessions  in  llie  West,  Vandreuil,  the  French  governor, 

I  Bad  beeo  long  alive.    Upon  the  lUih  of  May,  1744,  be  wrote 

Lliome    representing  the  consequences  that  must  come  from 

BaUowing  the  British   to   build   a   trading-house   among   the 

BCreeks  ;  •  and,  in  November,  1748,  he  anticipated  their  seiz- 

lure  of  Fort  Prudhomme,  which  was  upon  the  Mississippi  be- 

w  the  Ohio,  f   Nor  was  it  for  mere  sickly  missionary  stations 

■ibai  the  governor  feared  ;  for,  in  the  year  last-named,  the  Illi- 

lois  seiiJements,  few  as  they  were,  sent  flour  and  corn,  the 

"liaais  of  bogs  and  bears,  pickled  pork  and  beef,  myrtle  wax, 

cotton,  tallow,  leather,  tobacco,  lead,  iron,  copper,  some  Utile 

bulfalo  wool,  venison,  poultry,  bear's  grease,  oil,  skins,  and 

coane  furs,  to  the  New  Orleans  market.     Even  in  1746, 

L  from  five  lo  six  hundred  barrels  of  flour  went  ihiiher  from 

I  JUioots,  convoys  annually  going  down  in  December  with  the 

Eroduce- 1     Having  these  fears,  and  seeing  the  danger  of  ihe 
<e  movements  of  the  British,  Gallisoniere,  then  governor  of 
I  Canada,  determined  to  place,  along  the  Ohio,  evidences  of  the 
French  claim  to,  and  possession  of,  the  country  ;  and  for  that 
purpose,  in  the  summer  of  1749,  sent  Louis  Celeron,  with  a 

S~  riy  of  soldiers,  lo  place  plates  of  lead,  ou  which  were  writ-  , 
_^  i  out  the  claims  of  France,  in  the  mounds,  and  at  the 
~^  >ulhs  of  the  rivers,  §  Of  this  act,  William  Trent,  who  was 
[;9ent  out  In  1752  by  Virginia,  to  conciliate  the  Indians,  heard 
wbOe  upon  the  Ohio,  and  mentioned  it  in  his  Jourtial  ;  and 
L  irilbin  a  few  years,  one  of  the  plates,  with  the  inscription 

Ertblly  defaced,  has  been  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mus- 
igum.      Of  this  plate,  the  dale  upon  which  is  August  16th, 


mII'i  Munarial  o 
u>  Govern. 


Scrcirc  in  jimetica,  as  liefore  quolpd.  Vnu- 
□f  CsDHila  in  1755.  —  MattaelmiiUts  lliilorieal 
.     See  nlao  Holmes's  ^laudt.  Vol.  II.  p.  £). 


I  CtUtaimu,  Vol.  V 

I  Powruira  McmoTud. 

I  Ibid. 

\  SjMrka'B  Waxkii^on,  Vol.  II.,  p.  430.—  AlWBter's  llUlury  of  Ohio, 
I  l»t  MiUon,  p.  lUil.  —  TTonaarliiim  of  the  Amttwan  dnlii/uarian  Soritty, 
T  Vol,  II.  jip.  535-541.  De  Will  Clinton  rpceived  Ihe  pinle  inenliom-d  in  Llie 
\  titt  Tram  Mr.  Alwater,  wbn  anyi  it  wa>  found  at  tlie  moutli  Dfthr  Mtukin- 
I  gaiM,  thoagb  marked  aa  baring  been  placad  at  the  moulb  o(  Veaango  (Ti 


M)t 


jf  (fieoch  Creek,  we  pieiume). 
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1749,  a  particular  account  was  sent,  by  De  Witt  Clinton, 
to  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  in  whose  second  vol- 
ume (p.  535-541)  the  inscription  may  be  found  at  length. 
By  this..5tep,  the  French,  perbapsu.hPP^d  to  quiet  tha  title 
to  the  river  "  Oyo  "  ;  but  it  produced  not  the  least  restik.  In 
that  very  year,  we  are  told,  a  trading-house  was  built  by  the 
English  upon  the  Great  Miami,  at  the  spot  since  called  Lor- 
amie's  Store  ;  *  while,  from  another  source  we  learn,  that 
two  traders  were,  in  1749,  seized  by  the  French  upon  the 
Maumee.  At_sa^jate,-the  storm  wa»  gatheiing  r  the-Eng- 
lish  company  W£(s  deteroiioed  to  carry  out  its  plan9..aud  the 
French  were  Hpt<»;;jxunpd  ^^  nppnnn  tbem. 

During  1750,  we  hear  of  no  step,  by  either  party  ;  but  m 
February,  1751,  we  find  Christopher  Gist,  the  agent  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Ohio  Company  to  examine  the  western 
lands,  upon  a  visit  to  the  Twigtwees  or  Tuigtuis,  who  lived 
upon  the  Miami  river,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  f  In  speaking  of  this  tribe,  Mr.  Gist  says  nothing  of 
a  trading-house  among  them,  (at  least  in  the  passage  from  his 
Journal  quoted  by  Mr.  Sparks,)  but  he  tells  us,  they  left  the 
Wabash  for  the  sake  of  trading  with  the  English  ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt,  that  the  spot  Which  he  visited  was  at  the  mouth  of 
Loramie's  Creek,  where,  as  we  have  said,  a  trading-house 
was  built  about  or  before  this  time.  Gist  says,  the  Twig- 
twees were  a  very  numerous  people,  much  superior  to  the 
Six  Nations,  and  that  they  were  formerly  in  the  French  in- 
terest. Wynne  speaks  of  them  as  the  same  with  the  Ottawas ; 
but  Gist  undoubtedly  meant  the  great  Miamis  confederacy ; 
for  he  says,  that  they  are  not  one  tribe,  but  "  many  diflferent 
tribes,  under  the  same  form  of  government."  J  Upon  this 
journey  Gist  went  as  far  down  the  Ohio  as  the  Falls,  and  was 
gone  seven  months,  though  the  paiticulars  of  his  tour  are  still 
unknown  to  us  ;  his  Journal,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
passages  published  by  Mr.  Sparks,  still  resting  in  manu- 
script. 

Having  thus  generally  examined  the  land  upon  the  Ohio, 

*  Contest  in  America^  by  an  Impartial  Hand.  Once  this  writer  speaks 
of  this  post  as  upon  the  Wabash,  but  he  doubtless  meant  that  on  the 
Miami. 

t  Sparks's  Wa^hington^  Vol.  II.  p.  37. 

X  See  Harrison's  DiscoursCy  already  quoted. — Franklin,  (Sparks's  FranA;- 
liny  Vol.  IV.  p.  71,)  speaks  of  the  Piankeshaws,  a  tribe  of  the  Twigtwees; 
and  again,  of  the  Miamis  or  Twigtwees  (Ibid.,  Vol.  III.  p.  72). 
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November  Gisi  commenced  a  thorough  survey  of  die  traci 
ilh  of  ihe  Ohio  and  east  of  ihe  Kanawha,  which  ivas  ihat 
trhich  ilie  Ohio  Company  proposed  to  malce  iheir  first  set- 
meDT.  He  spent  tlie  winter  in  that  labor.  Meanwhile  no 
of  a  definite  chaiacier  had  yet  been  held  with  the 
em  Indians ;  and,  as  the  influence  both  of  the  French  and 
independent  Knglish  traders,  was  against  the  company, 
Bs  thought  necessary  lo  do  sometliing,  and  tlie  Virginia 
'emmeni  was  desired  to  invite  the  chiefs  to  a  conference 
Logstown,  whicli  was  done. 

iJJ  this  time  the  French  had  not  been  idle.  They  not  only  , 
up  the  savages,  hut  toolf  measures  to  fortify  certain 
i(s  6a  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio,  from  which  all  lower 
might  he  easily  attacked,  and,  beginning  at  Presrju'Jle, 
or  Erie,  on  the  lake,  prepared  a  line  of  communication  with 
ibe  Alleghany.  This  nas  done  by  opening  a  wagon-road 
totu  Erie  to  a  little  lake  lying  nt  the  head  of  French  Creek, 
.frbere  a  second  fort  was  built,  about  fifteen  miles  from  that  at 
When  [his  second  fort  was  fortified  we  do  not  clearly 
;  bwi  some  time  in  1752,  we  believe.*  But  lest,  while 
little  ensiles  were  quietly  rising  amid  the  forest,  the 
itiab  also  might  strengthen  themselves  too  securely  lo  be 
ikxiged,  a  party  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  keep  the  Ohio  clear ; 
ibis  parly,  early  in  1752,  having  heard  of  the  Iradtng- 
Upon  the  Miamis,  and,  very  likely,  of  the  visit  lo  it  by 
Gist,  came  to  the  Twigiwees  and  demanded  the  traders,  as 
mBrtborized  intruders  upon  French  lands.  The  Twigtwees, 
iMWever,  were  neither  cowards  nor  traitors,  and  refused  lo 
ilirer  up  their  friends,  f  The  French  then  attacked  the 
'ing-liouse,  which  Avas  probably  a  block-house,  and,  after 
severe  battle,  in  which  fourteen  of  the  natives  were  killed, 
oibers  wounded,  took  and  destroyed  it,  carr}'ing  the  Ira- 
derv  away  to  Canada  as  prisoners,  or,  as  one  account  says, 

•  WUbinglcn-i  Jaurmi,  fC  17.',3.  —  Manle,  in  ba  Hiflory  of  Ihe  H'ar, 
mm,  ewlr  in  17^3 ;  bat  llierc  was  a  post  ut  Erie  wfarn  Itie  UadcrB  wers 
tUMtllCMie  Jane,  1752. 

r  Spulu'B  Ftanktin,  Vol  IV.  p.  Tl.  - 
A  —  CnitUtt  in  ^orlh  America,  &c.  p. 
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.  — Till*  fort  was  DlwsfH  I 
>  with  Ihe  Iiuliui»;  see  IjtBd  Laai.  —  Serci*!  uther  c 
]   lo  b;  Fnnktin  and  otbera.     The  ntlack 
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;  GcoTgt  II.  Chap.  IX.    See  alao  Burk'i  rirjrinia,  Vol.  111. 
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burning  some  of  them  alive.     This  fort,  or  trading-house, 
was  called  by  the  English  writers  Pickawillany.  * 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  first  British  settlement  in  the  Ohio 
valley,  of  which  we  "have  any  rec'orff.  T[t  was  destroyed  early 
in  1752,  as  we  know ^y  Ihig^  facr,'that  its  destruction  was  re-' 
ferred  to  by  the  Indians  at  the  Logstown  treaty  in  June. 
What  traders  they  were  who  were  taken,  we  do  not  know 
with  certainty.  Some  have  thought  them  agents  of  the  Ohio 
Company  ;  but  Gist's  proceedings  about  the  Kenhawa  do  not 
favor  the  idea,  neither  do  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  company ; 
and  in  the  "  History  of  Pennsylvania,"  ascribed  to  Franklin, 
we  find  a  gift  of  condolence  made  by  that  Province  to  the 
Twigtwees  for  those  slain  in  defence  of  the  traders  among 
them,  in  1752,  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  they  were  inde- 
pendent merchants  from  that  colony.  Blood  had  now  beep, 
shed,  and  both  parties  became  more  deeply  interested  in  the 
progress  of  events  in  the  West. 

The  English,  on  their  part,  determined  to  purchase  from 
the  Indians  a  title  to  the  lands  they  wished  to  occupy,  by 
fair  means  or  Foul ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1752,  Messrs.  Fry, 
Lomax,  and  Patton  were  sent  from  V  irginia  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence with  the  natives  at  Logstown,  learn  what  they  objected 
to  in  the  treaty  of  Lancaster,  of  which  it  was  said  they  com- 
plained, and  settle  all  difficulties,  f  On  the  9th  of  June,  the 
commissioners  met  the  red  men  at  Logstown  :  this  was  a 
little  village,  seventeen  miles  and  a  half  below  Pittsburg,  upon 
the  north  side  of  the  Ohio.  ^  It  had  long  been  a  trading- 
point,  but  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Indians  in  1750.  § 
Here  the  Lancaster  treaty  was  produced,  and  the  sale  of  the 
western  lands  insisted  upon  ;  but  the  chiefs  said,  "  No  ;  they 
had  not  heard  of  any  sale  west  of  the  warrior's  road,  which 
ran  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  ridge."  The  commissioners 
then  offered  goods  for  a  ratification  of  the  Lancaster  treaty  ; 
spoke  of  the  proposed  settlement  by  the  Ohio  Company  ;  and 

*  A  memorial  of  the  King's  ministers,  in  1755,  refers  to  it  as  **  Pickawil- 
lanes,  in  the  centre  of  the  territory  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Wabash."  — 
Sparks's  Franklin,  Vol.  IV.  p.  330. 

t  Plain  Facts,  p.  40.  — "Sparks's  Washington,  Vol.  II.  p.  480. 

t  Croghan,  in  his  Journal  says,  that  Loorgtown  was  south  of  the  Ohio. 
(Bailer's  Kentucky,  App.)  The  river  is  itself  nearly  north  and  south  at  the 
spot  in  question ;  but  we  always  call  the  Canada  side  the  north  side,  having 
Inference  to  the  general  direction  of  the  stream. 

§  Bouquet's  Expedition,  London,  1706.  p.  10.  —  Logstown  is  gi?eii  on 
the  map  accompanying  this  volume. 
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used  all  their  persuasions  to  secure  the  land  wanted.  Upon 
the  11th  of  June,  the  Indians  replied.  They  recognised  the 
treaty  of  Lancaster,  and  the  authority  of  the  Six  Nations 
to  make  it,  but  denied  that  they  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
western  lands  being  conveyed  to  the  English  by  said  deed  ; 
and  declined,  upon  the  whole,  having  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  U-eaty  of  1744.  "  However,^'  said  the  savages,  "  as 
the  French  have  already  struck  the  Twigtwees,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  your  assistance  and  protection,  and  wish  you 
would  build  a  fort  at  once  at  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio."  *  But 
this  permission  was  not  what  the  Virginians  wanted  ;  so  they 
took  aside  Montour,  the  interpreter,  who  was  a  son  of  the ' 
famous  Catherine  Montour,  f  and  a  chief  among  the  Six  Na- 
tions, being  three-fourths  of  Indian  blood,  and  persuaded  him 
by  valid  arguments  (of  the  kind  which  an  Indian  most  appre- 
ciates, doubtless,)  to  use  his  mfluence  with  his  fellows.  This 
he  did  ;  and,  upon  the  13th  of  June,  they  all  united  in  signing 
a  deed,  confirming  the  Lancaster  treaty  in  its  full  extent^  con- 
senting to  a  settlement  southeast  of  the  Ohio,  and  guaran- 
tying that  it  should  not  be  disturbed  by  them,  j:  By  such 
means  was  obtained  the  first  treaty  with  the  Indians  in  the 
Ohio  valley. 
'  AH  "this  time  the  two  powers  beyond  the  Atlantic  were  in 
a  professed  state  '^  of  profound  peace  "  ;  and  commissioners 
were  at  Paris  trying  to  out-manoeuvre  one  another  with  regard 
to  some  of  the  disputed  lands  in  America,  §  though  in  the 
West  all  looked  like  war.  We  have  seen  how  the  Eng- 
lish outwitted  the  Indians,  and  secured  themselves,  as  they 
thought,  by  their  politic  conduct.  But  the  French,  in  this 
as  in  all  cases,  proved  that  they  knew  best  how  to  manage 
the  natives  ;  and,  though  they  had  to  contend  with  the  old 
hatred  felt  toward  them  by  the  Six  Nations,  and  though  they 
by  no  means  refrained  from  strong  acts,  marching  through 

♦  Plain  FactM,  p.  42. 

f  For  a  sketch  of  this  woman,  see  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections^ 
First  Series,  Vol.  VII.  p.  189,  or  Stone's  Ltfe  of  Brant,  Vol.  I.  p.  339. 
She  had  two  sons,  Andrew  and  Henry.  The  latter  was  a  captain  amon|^ 
the  Iroqaois,  the  former  a  common  interpreter,  apparently.  Andrew  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1749.  Which  or  them  was  at  Logstown  we  are 
not  told  ;  bat,  from  his  influence  with  the  Indians,  it  was  probably  Henr3^. 

t  Plain  Facts,  pp.  38  -  44.  The  Virginia  commissioners  were  men  of 
high  character,  but  treated  with  the  Indians  according  to  the  ideas  of  their 
day. 

\  See  Smollett;  Qeorgt  11. ,  chapters  viii.  and  ix. 
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I  the  midst  of  the  Iroquois  country,  attacking  the  Twigtwees, 

land  seizing  the  English  traders,  nevertheless  they  did  sue- 

:  Iceed,  as  the  British  never  did,  in  attaching  the  Indians  to 

[  their  cause.     As  an  old  chief  of  the  Six  Nations  said  at  £as* 

'  ton,  in  1758  ;  '^  The  Indians  on  the  Ohio  left  you  because  *of 

^our  own  fault.     When  we  heard  the  French  were  coming, 

We  asked  you  for  help  and  arms,  but  we  did  not  get  them. 

0?he  French  came,  they  treated  us  kindly,  and  gained  our 

affections.     The  Governor  of  Virginia  settled  on  our  lands 

for  his  own  benefit,  and,  when  we  wanted  help,  forsook 

us."* 

So  stood  matters  at  the  close  of  1752.  The  English  bad 
secured  (as  they  thgngfat)"Tt  title  to  the  Indian  lands  south* 
east  of  the  Ohio,  and  Gist  was  at  work  laying  out  a  town  and 
fort  there  on  Shurtees  (Charlier's)  Creek,  about  two  miles 
below  the  Fork,  f  Eleven  families  also  were  crossing  the 
mountains  to  settle  at  the  point  where  Gist  had  fixed  his  own 
residence,  west  of  Laurel  Hill,  and  not  far  from  the  Youghi- 
ogany.  Goods  too  had  come  from  England  for  the  Ohio 
Company,  which,  however,  they  could  not  well,  and  dared 
not,  carry  beyond  Will's  Creek,  the  point  where  Cumberland 
now  stands,  whence  they  were  taken  by  the  traders  and  In- 
dians ;  and  there  was  even  some  prospect  of  a  road  across 
the  mountains  to  the  Monongahela. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were  gathering  cannon  and 
stores  upon  Lake  Erie,  and,  without  treaties  or  deeds  for  land, 
were  gaining  the  good-will  of  even  inimical  tribes,  and  pxe- 
paring,  when  all  was  ready,  to  strike  the  blow.  Some  of  the 
savages,  it  is  true,  remonstrated.  They  said  they  did  not 
understand  this  dispute  between  the  Europeans,  as  to  which 
of  them  the  western  lands  belonged  to,  for  they  did  not  be- 
long to  either.  But  the  French  bullied  when  it  serred-  their 
turn,  and  flattered  when  it  served  their  turn,  and  all  the-while 
went  on  with  their  preparations,  which  were  in  an  advanced 
state  early  in  1753.  J 

In  May  of  that  year,  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  in- 
formed the  Assembly  of  the  French  movements,  a  knowledge 
of  which  was  derived,  in  part  at  least,  from  Montour,  who 

*  Plain  Facts,  p.  55.  —  Powoairs  Memoir  on  Service  in  Korth  America. 
\  Sparks's  IVaskinf^ton,  Vol.  II.  pp.  433,  4S2,  and  map,  p.  38. 
t  S«e  in  Washington's  Journal,  the  Speech  of  Half-king  to  the  French 
aommander,  and  his  answer.  —  Sparks*s  WatkingUmf  Vol.  II.  p.  434. 
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bad  been  present  at  a  conference  between  the  French  and 
Jodiuns  relative  to  the  invasion  of  the  West.  "  The  assembly 
tbereu|>on  voted  six  hundred  pounds  for  distribution  among 
ihe  tribes,  besides  two  hundred  for  the  present  of  condolence 
la  die  Twigtwees,  already  meniloned.  This  money  was  not 
seat,  but  Conrad  Weiser  was  despatched  in  August  to  learo 
how  things  stood  among  the  Ohio  savages,  f  Virginia  was 
moving  also.  In  June,  or  earlier,  a  couimissioner  was  sent 
westward  lo  meet  the  French, and  ask  how  they  dared  Invade 
his  Wajesly's  province.  This  messenger  went  lo  Logslovvn, 
but  was  afraid  to  go  up  ihe  Alleghany,  as  instructed,  f  Trent 
tvas  also  sent  out  with  guns,  powder,  shot,  and  clothing  for 
the  friendly  Indians  ;  and  then  it  was,  that  he  learned  the  fact 
already  stated,  as  to  the  claim  of  the  French,  aiid  their  burial 
of  medals  in  proof  of  it.  While  these  measures  were  taken, 
aoother  treaty  with  the  wild  men  of  the  debatable  land  was 
also  in  contemplation  ;  and  in  September,  1753,  William 
F<irl«x  met  their  deputies  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  where  he 
concluded  a  treaty,  with  the  particulars  of  which  we  are  un- 
acquainted, but  on  which,  we  are  told,  was  an  indorsement, 
sUiing  thai  such  was  their  feeling,  that  he  had  not  dared  to 
mention  to  them  either  the  Lancaster  or  the  Logstoun  treaty  ;  § 
a  mosi  sad  comment  upon  the  modes  taken  to  obtain  those 
grwis. 

SooD  after  this,  no  satisfaction  being  obtained  from  the 
Ohio,  either  as  lo  the  force,  position,  or  purposes  of  the 
French,  Robert  Dinwiddle,  then  Governor  of  Virginia,  de- 
termined lo  send  lo  them  another  messenger,  and  selected  a 
jToung  surveyor,  who,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  had  received  the 
rank  of  major,  and  whose  previous  life  had  inured  him  to 
tard&hip  and  woodland  ways,  while  his  courage,  cool  judg- 
ineni,-and  hrni  will,  all  Gtied  him  for  such  a  mission.  This 
young  man,  as  all  know,  was  George  Washington,  who  was 
iwentyMinc  years  and  eight  months  old,  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment.  [|  With  Gist  as  his  guide,  Washington  left 
Will's  Creek,  where  Cumberland  now  is,  on  ihe  13th 
of  November,  and,  on  ihe  22d,  reached  the  Mononga- 
hela  about  ten  miles  above  the  Fork.  Thence  he  went 
to  Logslown,  where  he  had  long  conferences  with  the  chiefs 


I  Bpuka'a  IftuhaftM,  Vol.  II,  pp.  438-447. 
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of  the  Six  Nations  living  in  that  neighbourhood.  Here  he 
learned  the  position  of  the  French  upon  the  Ritnere  aux 
Bxufsy  and  the  condition  of  their  forts.  He  heard  also 
that  they  had  determined  not  to  come  down  the  river  till  the 
following  spring,  but  had  warned  all  the  Indians,  that,  if  they 
did  not  keep  still,  the  whole  French  force  would  be  turned 
upon  them  ;  and  that,  if  they  and  the  English  were  equally 
strong,  they  would  divide  the  land  between  them,  and  cut  off 
all  the  natives.  These  threats,  and  the  mingled  kindness  and 
severity  of  the  French,  had  produced  the  desired  effect. 
Shingiss,  king  of  the  Delawares,  feared  to  meet  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Shannoah  (Shawanee)  chiefs  would  not  come 
either.  * 

The  truth  was,  these  Indians  were  in  a  very  awkward  po- 
,'sition.  They  could  not  resist  the  Europeans,  and  knew  not 
which  to  side  with ;  so  that  a  non-committal  policy  was  much 
jthe  safest,  and  they  were  wise  not  to  return  by  Washington 
was  he  desired  they  should)  the  wampum  received  from  the 
iFrench,  as  that  would  have  been  equivalent  to  breaking  with 
them. 

Finding  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  thessL  people, 
Washington  left  Logstown  on  the  30th  of  November,  and, 
travelling  amid  cold  and  rain,  reached  Venango,  an  old  Indian 
town  at  the  mouth  of  French  Creek,  on  the  4th  of  the  next 
month.  Here  he  found  the  French,  with  their  wine,  and 
self-confidence,  and  other  comfortable  things  ;  and  here, 
through  the  rum,  and  the  flattery,  and  the  persuasions  of  his 
enemies,  he  very  neariy  lost  all  his  Indians,  even  his  old 
friend  the  Half-king.  Patience  and  good  faith  conquered, 
however,  and,  after  another  pull  through  mires  and  creeks, 
snow,  rain,  and  cold,  upon  the  11th  he  reached  the  fort  at  the 
head  of  French  Creek.  Here  he  delivered  Governor  Din- 
widdie's  letter,  took  his  observations,  received  his  answer, 
and  upon  the  16th  set  out  upon  his  return  journey,  having  had 
to  combat  every  art  and  trick,  "  which  the  most  fruitful  brain 
could  suggest,"  in  order  to  get  his  Indians  away  with  him. 
Flattery,  and  liquor,  and  guns,  and  provision  were  showered 
upon  the  Half-king  and  his  comrades,  while  Washington  him- 
self received  bows,  and  smirks,  and  compliments,  and  a  plen- 
tiful store  of  creature-comforts  also. 


A- A  ?^*'^?'*«,  or  Shingask,  was  the  great  Delaware  warrior  of  Uiat  day 
aid  the  BriUsh  much  mischief.  —  See  Heckewelder's  JVi«rrafit>e,  p.  64. 
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From  Venango,  Washmgton  and  Gist  went  on  foot,  leaving 
their  Indian  friends  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  French. 
Of  theur  hardships  and  dangers,  we  need  say  nothing  ;  every 
schoolboy  knows  them.*  In  spite  of  them,  however,  they 
reached  Will's  Creek,  on  the  6th  of  January,  well  and  sound. 
During  the  absence  of  the  young  messenger,  steps  had  been 
taken  to  fortify  and  settle  the  pomt  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany ;  and,  while  upon  his  return,  he 
met  ^'  seventeen  horses,  loaded  with  materials  and  stores  for 
a  fort  at  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio,"  and,  soon  after,  ^^  some  families 
gomg  out  to  settle."  These  steps  were  taken  by  the  Ohio 
Company ;  but,  as  soon  as  Washington  returned  with  the  letter 
of  St.  Pierre,  the  commander  on  French  Creek,  and  it  was 
perfectly  clear  that  neither  he  nor  his  superiors  meant  to  yield 
the  West  without  a  struggle.  Governor  Dinwiddie  wrote  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  stating,  that  the  French  were  build- 
ing another  fort  at  Venango,  and  that  in  March  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  men  would  be  ready  to  descend  the  river  with 
their  Indian  allies,  for  which  purpose  three  hundred  canoes 
had  been  collected  ;  and  that  Logstown  was  then  to  be  made 
head-quarters,  while  forts  were  buUt  in  various  other  positions, 
and  the  whole  country  occupied.  He  also  sent  expresses  to 
the  governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  calling  upon 
them  for  assistance  ;  and,  with  the  advice  of  his  councU,  pro- 
ceeded to  enlist  two  companies,  one  of  which  was  to  be 
raised  by  Washington,  the  other  by  Trent,  who  was  a  fron- 
tier man.  This  last  was  to  be  raised*  upon  the  frontiers,  and 
proceed  at  once  to  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio,  there  to  complete 
in  the  best  manner,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  the  fort  begun 
by  the  Ohio  Company ;  and  in  case  of  attack,  or  any  attempt 
to  resist  the  setdements,  or  obstruct  the  works,  those  resist- 
ing were  to  be  taken,  or  if  need  were,  killed,  f 

While  Virginia  was  taking  these  strong  measures,  which 
were  fully  authorized  by  the  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Holder- 
ncsse.  Secretary  of  State,  f  written  in  the  previous  August, 
and  which  directed  the  governors  of  the  various  provinces, 
after  representing  to  those  who  were  invading  his  Majesty's 


*  Three  out  of  five  men  who  went  with  Washinffton,  were  po  badlv 
froflt-bitten  as  to  become  unable  to  go  on.  —  Sparks's  TVashingtorif  Vol.  li. 
p.  55. 

i  Sparks'!  Washington,  Vol.  II.  pp.  1, 431,  44G.~SparkB'B  Franklin,  Vol. 
III.  p.  ^4. 

t  Sparka'f  Franklin^  Vol.  III.  p.  251,  where  the  letter  ii  given. 
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dominioDs  the  injustice  of  the  act,  to  caD  out  the  armed  force 
of  the  province,  and  repel  force  by  force  ;  —  while  Virginia 
was  thus  acting,  Pennsylvania  was  discussing  the  question, 
whether  the  French  were  invading  his  Majesty's  dominions, — 
the  governor  on  one  side,  and  the  Assembly  on  the  other,*  — 
and  New  York  was  preparing  to  hold  a  conference  with  the 
Six  Nations,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the  Board  of  Trade, 
written  in  September,  1753.  f  These  orders  had  been  sent 
out  in  consequence  of  the  report  in  England,  that  the  natives 
would  side  with  the  French,  because  dissatisfied  with  the 
occupancy  of  their  lands  by  the  English ;  and  simultaneous 
orders  were  sent  to  the  other  provinces,  directing  the  gov 
emors  to  recommend  their  Assemblies  to  send  commissioners 
to  Albany  to  attend  this  grand  treaty,  which  was  to  heal  all 
wounds.  New  York,  however,  was  more  generous  when 
called  on  by  Virginia,  than  her  neighbour  on  the  south,  and 
voted,  for  the  assistance  of  that  colony,  five  thousand  pounds 
currency.  J 

It  was  now  April,  1754.  The  fort  at  Venango,  was  fin- 
ished, and  all  along  the  line  of  French  Creek  troops  were 
gathering  ;  and  the  wilderness  echoed  the  strange  sounds  of  a 
European  camp,  —  the  watchword,  the  command,  the  clang 
of  muskets,  the  uproar  of  soldiers,  the  cry  of  the  sutler  ;  and 
with  these  were  mingled  the  shrieks  of  drunken  Indians,  won 
over  from  their  old  friendship  by  rum  and  soft  words.  Scouts 
were  abroad,  and  little  groups  formed  about  the  tents  or  huts 
of  the  officers,  to  learn  the  movements  of  the  British.  Canoes 
were  gathering,  and  cannon  were  painfully  hauled  here  and 
there.  All  was  movement  and  activity  among  the  old  forests, 
and  on  hill-sides,  covered  already  with  young  wild  flowers, 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Alleghany.  In  Philadelphia,  mean- 
while, Governor  Hamilton,  in  no  amiable  mood,  had  sum- 
moned the  Assembly,  and  asked  them  if  they  meant  to  help 
the  King  in  the  defence  of  his  dominions  ;  and  had  desired 
them,  above  all  things,  to  do  whatever  they  meant  to  do, 
quickly.  The  Assembly  debated,  and  resolved  to  aid  the 
King  with  a  little  money,  and  then  debated  again  and  voted 
not  to  aid  him  with  any  money  at  all,  for  some  would  not 
give  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  others  would  not 
give  more  than  five  thousand  pounds  ;  and  so,  nothing  being 

*  Sparks's  Franklin,  Vol.  III.  pp.  254-263. 

1   Plain  Facts,  pp.  45,  4G.  —  Spaiks'e  Franklin,  Vol.  III.  p.  253. 

I  Massachusetts  UiMlorical  CoUeetUms,  lit  Ser.  Vol .  YII.  p.  T3. 
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pncttcable,  ihey  adjourned  upon  the  iOlh  of  April  until  the 
^ISth  of  May.' 

In  New  York,  a  IJlile,  and  only  a  little  belter  spirit,  was  at  . 
Vork  ;  DOr  was  this  strange,  as  ber  direct  interest  was  miich  j 
Ikss  than  rhat  of  Pennsylvania.      Five  thousand  pounds,  in-  ' 
I  deed  was  voted  lo  %'irginia  ;   but  the  Assembly  questioned 
I  Oie  inv-aslon  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  hy  ihe  Frencli,  and  il 
ra»  nor-liH  Jtnie  that  the  money  voted  was  sent  forward,  f 
Tlie  Old  Dominion,  however,  was  all  alive.      As,  under 
I  jtrovincial  law,  the  miliiia  could  not  be  called  forth  to 
Kfurcb  more  than  6ve  mites  beyond  llie  bounds  of  the  colony, 
1  as  il  was  doubtful  if  the  French  were  within  Virginia, 

I  determined  lo  rely  upon  volunteers.      Ten  thousand   | 

Kinds  had  been  voted  hy  the  Assembly  ;  so  the  two  com- 

FpinJes   were   now  increased   to   six,  and  Washington   was 

Infscd  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  made  second  in 

reommxiid  under  Joshua  Fry.     Ten  cannon,  lately  from  Eng-  I 

I'bnd,   were  forwarded   from  Alexandria  ;    wagons  were   got  ' 

Kfrady  to  carry  westward  provisions  and  stores  through  the 

^teary  spring  roads  ;  and  everywhere  along  the  Potomac  men 

nrere  eatisiiag,  —  or  weighing  Ihe  Governor's  proclamation, 

BjRiicb  promised  lo  those  thai  should  serve  in  that  war,  two 

hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio,  —  or,  already 

EWTisled,  were  gathering  into  grave  knots,  or  marching  for- 

BtbtiI  lo  the  field  of  action,  or  helping  on  the  thirty  cannon 

bid  eighty  barrels  of  gunpowder,  which  the  King  had  sent  out 

Wfor  the  western  forts.      Along  the  Potomac  they  were  gaih- 

l^ng,  as  far  as   to  Will's  Creek  ;    and    far   beyond  Will's 

['Creek,  whither  Trent  had  come  for  assistance,  his  little  band 

of  forty-one  men  were  working  away,  in  hunger  and  want,  to 

Ibrtify  that  point  at  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio,  to  which  both 

parUDS  were  looking  with  deep  interest.     The  first  birds  of 

tpring  6lled  the  forests  with  their  song ;   the  red-bud  and 

dogwood  were  here  and  there  putting  forth  their  flowers  on 

ihe  steep  Alleshany  hill-sides,  and  the  swift  river  below  swept 

by,  swollen  by  the  melting  snows  and  April  showers  ;  a  few 

Indian  scouts  were  seen,  but  no  enemy  seemed  near  at  hand  ; 

•nd  all  was  so  <]uiet,  that  P'razier,  an  old  Indian  trader,  who 

had  been  left  by  Trent  in  command  of  the  new  fort,  ven- 
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tured  to  his  home  at  the  mouth  of  Turtle  Creek,  ten  miles 
up  the  Monongahela.  But,  though  all  was  so  quiet  in  that 
wilderness,  keen  eyes  had  seen  the  low  entrenchment  that 
was  rising  at  the  Fork,  and  swift  feet  had  borne  the  news  of 
it  up  the  valley  ;  and,  upon  the  17th  of  April,  Ensign  Ward, 
who  then  had  charge  of  it,  saw  upon  the  Alleghany  a  sight 
that  made  his  heait  sink,  —  sixty  batteaux  and  three  hundred 
canoes,  filled  with  men,  and  laden  deep  with  cannon  and 
stores.  The  fort  was  called  on  to  surrender  ;  by  the  advice 
of  the  Half-king,  Ward  tried  to  evade  the  act,  but  it  would 
not  do  ;  Contrecoeur,  with  a  thousand  men  about  him,  said 
*' Evacuate,"  and  the  ensign  dared  not  refuse.  That  even- 
ing he  supped  with  his  captor,  and  the  next  day  was  bowed 
off  by  the  Frenchman,  and,  with  his  men  and  tools,  marched 
up  the  Monongahela.     From  that  day  began  the  war.  * 

Of  the  early  events  of  this  war  in  Virginia  we  need  say 
nothing.  It  was  but  recently  that  they  were  detailed  upon 
our  pages.  The  march  toward  Red  Stone  Creek,  the 
affair  with  Jumonville,  the  battle  of  the  Great  Meadows,  with 
the  sufferings  and  perseverance  of  the  troops,  the  troubles  of 
Washington,  and  the  conduct  of  the  French,  must  be  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  read  our  last  October  number.f  But 
while  these  things  were  doing  at  the  south,  while  the  captors 
of  the  works  at  the  Fork  were,  at  a  better  point,  raising 
other  works,  (called  Fort  Du  Quesne,  after  the  governor  of 
Canada,)  with  "walls  two  fathoms  thick,"  and,  by  means  of 
presents,  were  gaining  the  good-will  of  the  savages,  and  mak- 
ing themselves  acquainted  with  the  woods  and  hills  in  all 
directions,  there  was  much  doing  also  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  governor  and  Assembly  scolded  each 
other  much  in  the  old  way  ;  but  the  latter  sanctioned  the 
choice  of  commissioners  that  had  been  made  by  the  former 
to  attend  the  Albany  treaty,  and  even  granted  a  present  for 

*  Sparks's  Washington,  Vol.  II.  The  number  of  French  troops  was 
probably  overstated,  but  to  the  captives  there  was  a  round  thousand,  Burk, 
in  his  history  of  Virginia,  speaks  of  the  taking  of  Logstown  by  the  French ; 
but  Logstown  was  never  a  post  of  the  Ohio  Company  as  he  represents  it, 
as  is  plain  from  all  contemporary  letters  and  accounts.  Burk*s  ignorance 
of  Western  matters  is  clear  in  this,  that  he  says  the  French  dropped  dotcn 
from  Fort  Du  Quesne  to  Fresqu'ile  and  Venango ;  they,  or  part  of  them, 
did  drop  down  the  Ohio,  but  surely  not  to  posts,  one  of  which  was  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  the  other  far  up  the  Alleghany  ! 

t  Korik  American  ReoieWy  Vol.  XLVll.  pp.  350  et  $eq. 
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the  Indians.*  Thi^  proposed  ineeling  at  Albany  was  not, 
l^werer,  merely  for  tlie  purpose  of  holding  a  conference  with 
■tite  Sis  Nations  ;  for  it  was  now  suggested  to  form  a  union 
lOng  the  colonies  to  manage  Indian  alTairs  and  provide  for 
llbe  common  defence  ;  and,  though  this  suggestion  was  vaguei 
md  DO  provincial  legislature  but  that  of  Massachusetts  in- 
[.^racted  its  delegates  wiih  regard  to  it,  it  was  undoubtedly  in 
minds  of  all.  Franklin,  who  was  one  of  the  commis- 
ers  from  Pennsylvania,  had  sketched  a  Plan  of  Dnion 
Iiebre  rencbing  Albany,  f 

The  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
was  ibe  14th  of  June,  but  it  was  the  IStli  or  t9th  before 
tbey  got  togeilier.  There  were  present  delegates  from  New 
Harapsliire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
Yorl,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  J  Virginia  did  not  send 
any,  for  she  was  interested  in  immediate  action,  and,  hoping  to 
liave  with  her  against  the  French  both  the  Six  Nations  and 
■be  Southern  Indians,  (Cherokees,  &c.),  who  had  hliherlo 
been  at  enmity,  she  proposed  a  treaty  at  Winchester  in  May, 
where  all  differences  might  be  settled,  and  the  opposing  tribes 
mited.  Her  plan,  however,  entirely  failed,  because  so  few 
of  liie  natives  attended.  At  Albany  things  went  not  much 
better  ;  the  attendance  was  small,  and  those  who  came  were 
eroBS  and  bold.  Hendrtck,  the  Mohawk  Sachem,  told  the 
Congress  very  plain  truths,  such  as  tliat  the  French  were 
and  they  women  ;  to  which  the  Congress,  on  their  part, 
Kstened  gravely,  and  gave  the  presents  which  had  been  con- 
fided to  ibem  ;  but  of  the  treaty  we  hear  little,  save  that  it 
ms  a  renewal  of  existing  ones.  §  The  commissioners,  how- 
were  moving  in  tlie  matter  of  union,  upon  the  necessity 
of  which  they  all  agreed,  and  appointed  a  committee,  one 
IniTO  each  colony,  to  draw  up  a  plan.  From  among  those 
presented  to  this  committee  it  selected  Franklin's,  which, 
upon  the  lOih  or  Hth  of  July,  was  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion. It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  any  sketch  of  this  well- 
imown  paper,  nor  to  trace  its  fate.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  i  ■ 
il  WW  universally  rejected  in  America  and  England.     It  was  1 1 

•  Sp«tlu-«  rrankiin.  Vol.  111.  p.  27fi. 
1  Sparki's  FrankSin.  Vol.  111.  pp.  'S,  2T(i. 

1   mA^—MofvithiatUi  Hutorical  CoUcctirms.     Finl   Serie»,    Vol.   VII. 
■^  78  —  PiMn  FattM,  pp.  47  -  50. 
\  Smollrtt'i  (ifvrgt  U.  obap.  ix. 
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at,  or  near  this  time,  also,  that  Franklin  drew  up  bis  plan  for 
settling  two  barrier  colonies  upon  the  Ohio  River,  one  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto,  the  other  below  French  Creek  ;  a  plan 
which,  like  the  Albany  plan  of  union,  produced  no  result. 

It  was  now  the  fall  of  1754.  Fort  Cumberland  had  been 
built  on  Will's  Creek,  the  North  CaroUna  troops  had  been  dis- 
banded from  want  of  money,  and  the  Virginia  frontiers  were 
defended  by  some  companies  from  New.  York  and  South  Caro- 
lina, which  were  in  the  pay  of  the  King,  together  with  a  few 
Maryland  and  Virginia  volunteers.  Virginia  herself  had, 
meantime,  changed  her  military  establishment ;  and,  having 
raised  forty  thousand  pounds  at  home  and  abroad,  had  in- 
creased her  six  companies  to  ten,  and  degraded  all  her  higher 
officers  to  the  rank  of  captam ;  a  step,  which,  among  other 
results,  led  to  the  resignation  of  his  place  by  Washington, 
who  retired  for  the  time  to  Mount  Vernon.* 

In  Pennsylvania,  Morris,  who  had  succeeded  Hamilton, 
was  busily  occupied  with  making  speeches  to  the  Assembly 
and  listening  to  their  stubborn  replies  ;  f  while  in  the  North 
the  Kennebec  was  fortified,  and  a  plan  talked  over  for  attack- 
ing Crown  Point  on  Lake  Champlain  the  next  spring  ;  ^  and 
in  the  South  things  went  on  much  as  if  there  were  no  war 
coming.  All  the  colonies  united  in  one  thing,  however,  — 
in  calling  loudly  on  the  mother  country  for  help.  During 
this  same  autumn  the  pleasant  Frenchmen  were  securing  the 
West,  step  by  step  ;  settling  Vincennes,  gallanting  with  the 
Delawares,  and  coquetting  with  the  Iroquois,  who  still  bal- 
anced between  them  and  the  English.  The  forests  along  the 
Ohio  shed  their  leaves,  and  xj^e  prairies  filled  the  sky  with 
the  smoke  of  their  burning ;  and  along  the  great  rivers,  and  on 
the  lakes,  and  amid  the  pathless  woods  of  the  West,  no  Euro- 
pean was  seen,  whose  tongue  spoke  other  language  than  that 
of  France.     So  closed  1754. 

The  next  year  opened  with  professions,  on*1[)oth  sides,  of 
the  most  peaceful  intentions,  and  preparations  on  both  sides 
to  push  the  war  vigorously.  France,  in  January,  proposed 
to  restore  every  thing  to  the  state  it  was  in  before  the  last  war, 
and  to  refer  all  claims  to  commissioners  at  Paris  ;  to  which 
Britain,  upon  the  22d,  replied,  that  the  West  of  North  Amer- 

*  Sparks's  Washington,  Vol.  II.  pp.  63,  64,  &c. 

t  Sparks'8  Franklm,  Vol.  lit.  p.  282. 

X  Massachusetts  Historical  CoUeetionSy  Vol.  VII.  p.  8R. 
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a  roust  be  left  as  it  was  at  the  irealy  of  Uuecht.     On  the 

Ifith  of  February,  France  made  answer'  that  the  old  English 

■  claims  in  America  were  untenable ;  and  offered  a  new  ground 

I  of  compromise,  viz.  that  ihe  English  should  retire  east  of  the 

I  AUeghanies,  and  the  French  west  of  the  Ohio.      This  offer 

I  was  long  considered,  and  at  length  was  agreed  to  by  England 

I  ihe  7ih  of  March,  provided  the  French  would  destroy  all 

^Aeir  forts  on  the  Ohio  and  its  branches;   lo  which,  after 

I  tiveniy  days  had  passed,  France  said,  "No. "•     While  all 

I  ibis  negotiation  was  going  on,  other  things  also  had  been  in 

I  notion.      General   Braddock,   with  his  gallant   troops,    had 

I  erossed  tbe  Atlantic,  and,  upon  the  2Dlh  of  February,  bad 

I  boded  in  Virginia,  commander-in-chief  of  all  tlie  land  forces 

tin  America  ;  and  in  the  North  all  this  while  there  was  whis- 

nng  of,  and  enlisting  for,  the  proposed  attack  on  Crown 

roini ;  and  even  Niagara,  far  off  by  the  Falls,  was  to  be  taken, 

"d  case  nothing  prevented.     In  France,  too,  other  work  had 

I  (lone  than  negotiation  ;  for  at  Brest  and  Rochelle  ships 

i  Giting  out,  and  troops  gathering,  and  stores  crowding 

■h.     Even  old  England  herself  had  not  been  all  asleep,  and 

BSoscawen  had  been  busy  at  Plymouth,  hurrying  on  the  slow 

■vorknien,  and  gathering  the  unready  sailors,  f     In  March, 

*  e  two  Eitropean  neighbours  were  smiling  and  doing  their 

lliest  to  (fuiet  all  troubles ;  in  April  they  still  smiled,  but  the 

P  fleets  of  both  were  crowding  sail  across  the  Atlantic  ;  and,  in 

Alexandria,  Braddock,  Shirley,  qnd  their  fellow-ofiicers  were 

Uking  counsel  as  to  tbe  summer's  campaign. 

1q   America  four  points  were  to  be  attacked  ;    Fort  T>u 

I  Quesne,  Crown   Point,   Niagara,  and   the   French   posts   in 

■liova  Scotia.     On  the  20ih  of  April,  Braddock  left  Alexan- 

■  dfta  to  march  upon  I)u  Quesne,  whither  he  was  expressly 

■4rdered,  though  the  officers  in  America  looked  upon  it  as  a 

\  mistaken  movement,  as  they  thought  New  York  should  be  the 

a  point  for  regular  operations.     The  expedition  for  Nova 

I  Scotia,  consisting  of  three  thousand  Massachusetts  men,  left 

'  Boston  on  the  iiOth  of  May  ;  while  the  troops  which  General 

Bhirley  was  to  lead  against  Niagara,  and  the  provincials  which 

William  Johnson  was  to  head  in  the  attack  upon  Crown  Point, 

slowly  collected  at  Albany. 

•  Plum  Fartt,  pp.  r.l,  5a.  —  Sicrtt  JminmU,  Vol.  IV.  p.  74. 
I       (  SMrks'i  WMhington,  Vol.  II.  p.  68.  —  Mataaehuseiu  Hulorieat  Cottte- 
b  Iinit,\oI.  Vn.  p.  8S).  — Smollett.    Geergt  11.  chap.  i. 
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May  and  June  passed  away,  and  midsummer  drew  Digh. 
The  fearful  and  desponding  colonists  waited  anxiously  for 
news  ;  and,  when  the  news  came  that  Nova  Scotia  had  been 
conquered,  and  that  Boscawen  had  taken  two  of  the  French 
men  of  war,  and  lay  before  Louisburg,  hope  and  ioy  spread 
everywhere.  July  passed  away,  too,  and  men  heard  how 
slowly  and  painfully  praddock  made  progress  through  the  wil- 
derness, how  his  contractors  deceived  him,  and  the  colonies 
gave  little  help,  and  neither  horses  nor  wagons  could  be  bad, 
and  only  one  Benjamin  Franklin  sent  any  aid ;  *  and  then 
reports  came  that  he  had  been  forced  to  leave  many  of  his 
troops,  and  much  of  his  baggage  and  artillery,  behind  him ; 
and  then,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  through  Virginia 
there  went  a  whisper,  that  the  great  general  had  been  defeated 
and  wholly  cut  off ;  and,  as  man  after  man  rode  down  the  Po- 
tomac confirming  it,  the  planters  hastily  mounted,  and  were 
off  to  consult  widi  their  neighbours ;  the  country  turned  out ; 
companies  were  formed  to  march  to  the  frontiers  ;  sermons 
were  preached  ;  and  every  heart  and  every  mouth  was  full. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  Assembly  were  called  together  to  hear  the 
^'  shocking  news  "  ;  and  in  New  York  it  struck  terror  into 
those  who  were  there  gathered  to  attack  the  northern  posts. 
Soldiers  deserted  ;  the  bateaux-men  dispersed  ;  and  when  at 
length  Shirley,  since  Braddock^s  death  the  commander-in- 
chief,  managed  with  infinite  labor  to  reach  Oswego  on  Lake 
Ontario,  it  was  too  late  and  stormy,  and  his  force  too  feeble, 
to  allow  him  to  do  more  than  garrison  that  point,  and  march 
back  to  Albany  again. f  Johnson  did  better  ;  for  he  met  and 
defeated  Baron  Dieskau  upon  the  banks  of  Lake  George, 
though  Crown  Point  was  not  taken,  nor  even  attacked. 

Although  the  doings  of  1755  could  not  be  well  looked  on 
as  of  a  very  amicable  character,  war  was  not  declared  by 
either  France  or  England,  until  May  of  the  following  year  ; 
and  even  then  France  was  the  last  to  proclaim  the  contest 
which  she  had  been  so  long  carrying  on,  though  more  than 
three  hundred  of  her  merchant  vessels  had  been  taken  by 
British  privateers.  The  causes  of  this  proceeding  are  not 
verj'  clear  to  us.    France  thought,  beyond  doubt,  that  George 


•  Sparks's  Washington,  Vol.  II.  p.  77,  &c.  —  Sparks's  Franklin,  Vol.  VII. 
p.JM,&c. 

in  Massacku- 
S€Ua 


t  For  a  full  account  of  Shirley's  £zpedition,  see  the  paper  ii 
tu MtUmaU  CoUtetUmt.Yol.yil. 
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would  fear  to  deckre  war,  because  Hanover  was  so  exposed 
to  her  attacks ;  but  why  the  British  movemeDts,  upon  the 
sea  particularly,  did  not  lead  to  the  declaration  on  her  part, 
is  not  easily  to  be  guessed.  Early  in  1756,  however,  both 
kingdoms  formed  alliances  in  Europe  ;  France  with  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Sweden  ;  England  with  the  Great  Frederic.  And 
then  commenced  forth\yiih  the  Seven  Years'  War,  wherein 
most  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  the  East  and  West  In- 
dies all  partook  and  suffered. 

Into  the  details  of  that  war  we  cannot  enter  ;  not  even  into 
those  of  the  contest  in  North  America.  We  can  but  say, 
that,  though  during  1756  it  was  proposed  to  attack  Crown 
Point,  Niagara,  and  Fort  Du  Quesne,  neither  was  attacked  ; 
for  Montcalm  took  the  forts  at  Oswego,  which  he  destroyed  to 
quiet  the  jealousy  of  the  Iroquois,  within  whose  territory  they 
were  built,  and  this  stroke  seemed  to  paralyze  all  arms. 
One  bold  blow  was  made  by  Armstrong  at  Kittaning,  on  the 
Alleghany,  in  September, *"  and  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania 
for  a  time  were  made  safe  ;  but  otherwise  the  year  in  Amer- 
ica wore  out  with  little  residt. 

During  the  next  year,  1757,  nothing  took  place,  but  the 
capture  of  Fort  WiUiam  Henry,  by  Montcalm,  and  the  mas- 
sacre of  its  garrison  by  his  Indians  ;  a  scene,  of  which  the 
readers  of  Cooper's  novels  need  scarce  be  reminded.  This, 
and  the  near  destruction  of  the  British  "fleet  by  a  gale  off 
Louisburg,  were  the  leading  events  of  this  dark  season  ; 
and  no  wonder  that  fear  and  despair  sank  deep  into  the  hearts 
of  the  colAnists.  Nor  was  it  in  America  alone,  that  Britain 
suffered  during  that  summer.  On  the  continent  Frederic  was 
borne  down  ;  in  the  Mediterranean  she  had  been  defeated, 
and  all  was  dark  in  the  East ;  and,  to  add  to  the  weight  of 
these  misfortunes,  many  of  them  came  upon  Pitt,  the  popular 
m'mister.  f 

But  the  year  1758  opened  under  a  new  star.  On  sea  and 
land,  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  America,  Britain  regained  what  had 
been  lost.  The  Austrians,  Russians,  and  Swedes,  all  gave 
way  before  the  great  Captain  of  Prussia,  and  Pitt  sent  his  own 
strong,  and  hopeful,  and  energetic  spirit  into  his  subalterns. 
In  North  America  Louisburg  yielded  to  Boscavven  ;  Fort 
Frontenac  was  taken  by  Bradstreet  ;   and  Du  Quesne  was 

•  Holmes's  jinnals,  \ol  II.  p.  73.  —  Burk's  Firginia,  Vol.  III.  p.  221. 
t  He  returned  to  omce,  June  29th,  1757. 
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abandoned  upon  the  approach  of  Forbes  through  Pennsylva- 
nia. From  that  time,  the  post  at  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio  was 
Fort  Pitt. 

In  this  last  capture,  as  more  particularly  connected  with 
the  West,  we  are  now  chiefly  interested.  The  details  of  the 
gathering  and  the  march  may  be  seen  in  the  letters  of  Wash- 
ington, who,  in  opposition  to  Colonel  Bouquet,  was  in  favor 
of  crossing  the  mountains  by  Braddock's  road,  whereas  Bou- 
quet wished  to  cut  a  new  one  through  Pennsylvania.  In  this 
division.  Bouquet  was  listened  to  by  the  general ;  and  late  in 
the  season  a  new  route  was  undertaken,  by  which  such  delays 
and  troubles  were  produced,  that  the  whole  expedition  came 
near  proving  a  failure.  Braddock's  road  had,  in  early  times, 
been  selected  by  the  most  experienced  Indians  and  frontier 
men  as  the  most  favorable  whereby  to  cross  the  mountains, 
being  neaily  the  route  by  which  the  national  road  has  been 
since  carried  over  them.  In  1753,  it  was  opened  by  the 
Ohio  Company.  It  was  afterward  improved  by  the  Provin- 
cial troops  under  Washington,  and  was  finished  by  Brad- 
dock's  engineers  ;  *  and  this  route  was  now  to  be  given  up, 
and  a  wholly  new  one  opened,  probably,  as  Washington 
suggested,  through  Pennsylvania  influence,  that  her  frontiers 
might  thereby  be  protected,  and  a  way  opened  for  her  traders. 
The  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  march  from  Raystown  to 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  where  the  British  van  arrived  upon  the  25th 
of  November,  may  be  seen  slightly  pictured  in  the  letters  of 
Washington  and  the  second  Journal  of  Post,  f  and  may  be 
more  vividly  conceived  by  those  who  have  passed  through 
the  valley  of  the  upper  Juniata.  X 

But,  turning  from  this  march,  let  us  look  at  the  position  of 

*  Sparks's  Washington^  Vol.  11.  p.  302. 

t  Proud's  Pennsylvania^  Vol.  II.  Appendix. 

X  While  upon  this  march.  General  Forbes  wai  so  sick  that  he  was  carried 
in  a  close  litter,  and  to  this  the  officers  went  to  receive  their  orders.  An 
anecdote  was  afterwards  told  of  some  inimical  Indian  chiefs,  who  came  to 
the  armv  on  an  embassy,  and  who,  observing^  that  from  this  close  litter 
came  all  commands,  asked  the  reason.  The  British  officers,  thinking  the 
savages  would  despise  their  General,  if  told  he  was  sick,  were  at  first  puz- 
zled what  answer  to  make ;  bat  in  a  moment  one  of  them  spoke  out,  and 
said,  that  in  that  litter  was  their  General,  who  was  so  fierce  and  strong  that 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  bind  himself,  hand  and  foot,  and  lie  still  until  he  came 
to  the  enemy's  country,  lest  he  should  do  the  ambassadors,  or  even  his  own 
men,  a  mischief.  The  red  men  gave  their  usual  grunt,  and  placed  some 
miles  of  forest  between  themselves  and  this  fierce  chieftain  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


things  in  (be  West,  during  the  autunui  of  !758,    We  have  said, 
lliat  in  the  outset  ihe  French  did  their  utmost  to  alienate  the 
Six  Nations  and  Detawares  from  iheir  old  connexion  with  llie 
British  ;  and  so  pohtic  were  their  movements,  so  accurate 
their  knowledge  of  Indian  character,   that   (hey  fully  suc- 
ceeded.    The  English,  as  we  have  seen,  had  made  most 
Ibohsb  and  iniquitous  attempts  to  get  a  claim  to  the  Western 
hads,  and   by  rum  and   bumbo  bad  even  obtained  written 
fronts  of  those  lands  ;  but  nlien  ilie  rum  bad  evaporated,  the 
wild  men  saw  bow  ihey  had  been  deceived,  and  listened  not 
!   unwiUingly  to  the  French  professions  of  friendship,  backed  as 
ibey  were  by  presents  and  politeness,  and  accompanied  by  no 
attempts  to  buy  or  wheedle  land  from  tiiem.*     Early,  ihere- 
fcre,  many  of  the  old  allies  of  England  joined  her  enemies  ; 
md  the  treaties  of  Albany,  Johnson  Hall,  and  Eastonf  did 
I  Eitle  or  nothing  toward  stopping  the  clesolaiion  of  the  fron- 
I  tiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.    The  (Quakers 
[  <lirays  believed,  that  this  state  of  enmity  between  tbe  Dela- 
3  snd  themselves,  or  their  rulers,  might  be  prevented  by 
a  little  friendly  communion  ;  but  tbe  persuasions  of  the  French, 
I  renegade  English  traders,  and  the  low  Irish  Catholics, 
f  irbo  had  gone  into  the  West,  were  great  obstacles   to  any 
[  friendly  conversation  on  the  one  side,  and  the  common  feel- 
1  bg  among  the  whites  was  an  equal  difficulty  on  the  other. 
[  In  the  autumn  of  175(3,  a  treaty  was  held  at  Easton  with  the 
^Pennsylvania  Delawares,  J  and  peace  agreed  to.      But  this 
Hid  not  bind  the  Ohio  Indians  even  of  the  same  nation,  much 
■  less  the  Shawanese  and  Mingoes  ;  and  though  the  Sachem 
f^  of  the  Pennsylvania  savages,  Teedyuscung,  promised  to  call 
I   to  his  western  relatives  with  a  loud  voice,  ibey  did  not,  or 
would  not  hear  him  ;   the  tomahawk  and  brand  still  shone 
i  among  tbe  rocky  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  interior.     Nor 
lU  any  heart  but  pity  the  red  men.     They  knew  not  whom 

*  fee  Po«f«  Jounals ;  PowiikII'k  Mfmair,  an  Streici  in  Xorth  Jlmerita. 
I  Huif  UPBtiM  were  made  bplween  I75:i  and  1759,  which  niiinanteil  to 
Bitle  or  nolbinic.    Sec  MstaekuaMts  Hiiioriail  CalUetions.  Vnl.  Vll.  p.  37. 
«___■   .    «      ...    ....  ...         ...=  .TLr.  ,-.   <tj.._Pr.,ud'»/'eiiiMjiMma, 

ndPo«t'»./oiirjw/».    There 

PenMjiiania  DelaworeH,  in  IT5(j, 

I?:*,  —  See  »l»<>,  in  ProudV  Fmniyh*- 

a  the  cudki  of  qusriel  wilii  lis  Indiiiw, 


—  epului'>rri»i*Im,  Vol.  lit  i>p.  436, 450,471,  &£. 
Vol.  11.  App.f  Friendli^  AiauKUition'mJldiiTttt,tnA 
«eR  two  £m ton  lieallrs;  one  with  Ihe  PenMjlii 


I  ■nd  oineu  m 

t  Spwks*  Franklitt,  Vol.  VII.  p. 


las. 
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to  believe,  nor  where  to  look  for  a  true  friend.  The  French 
said  they  came  to  defend  them  from  the  English  ;  the  Eng- 
lish said  they  came  to  defend  them  from  the  French  ;  and 
between  the  two  powers  they  were  wasting  away,  and  their 
homes  disappearing  before  them.  '*  The  kings  of  France 
and  England,"  said  Teedyuscung,  *'have  settled  this  land  so 
as  to  coop  us  up  as  if  in  a  pen.  This  very  ground  that  is 
under  me  was  my  land  and  inheritance,  and  is  taken  from  me 
by  fraud."  Such  being  the  feeling  of  the  natives,  and  suc- 
cess being  of  late  nearly  balanced  between  the  two  European 
powers,  no  wonder  that  they  hung  doubting,  and  knew  not 
which  way  to  tuni.  The  French  wished  the  Eastern  Dela- 
wares  to  move  west,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  their  influ- 
ence ;  *  and  the  British  tried  to  persuade  them  to  prevail 
on  their  western  brethren  to  leave  their  new  allies  and  be  at 
peace. 

In  1758,  the  condition  of  affairs  being  as  stated,  and 
Forbes 's  army  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
and  the  French  being  also  disheartened  by  the  British  suc- 
cess elsewhere,  and  their  force  at  Du  Quesne  weak,  —  it 
was  determined  to  make  an  eflbrt  to  draw  the  western  In- 
dians over,  and  thereby  still  further  to  weaken  the  force  that 
would  oppose  General  Forbes.  It  was  no  easy  matter,  how- 
ever, to  find  a  true  and  trustworthy  man,  whose  courage, 
skill,  ability,  knowledge,  and  physical  power,  would  fit  him 
for  such  a  mission.  He  was  to  pass  through  a  wilderness 
filled  with  doubtful  friends,  into  a  country  filled  with  open 
enemies.  The  whole  French  interest  would  be  against  him, 
and  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio  were  little  to  be  trusted.  Every 
stream  on  his  way  had  been  dyed  with  blood,  every  hill-side 
had  rung  with  the  death-yell,  and  grown  red  in  the  light  of 
burning  huts.  The  man  who  was  at  last  chosen  was  a  Mo- 
ravian, who  had  lived  among  the  savages  seventeen  years, 
and  married  among  them  ;  his  name  Christian  Frederic  Post. 
Of  his  journey,  sufferings,  and  doings,  we  have  his  own  jour- 
nal, though  Heckewelder  tells  us,  that  those  parts  which  re- 
dound most  to  his  own  credit,  he  omitted  when  printing  it. 
He  left  Philadelphia  upon  the  15th  of  July,  1758  ;  and, 
against  the  protestations  of  Teedyuscung,  who  said  he  would 
surely  lose  his  life,  proceeded  up  the  Susquehannah,  —  pass- 

'  Hecke welder's  AVirra^'re,  p.  53. 
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. 'iag  "many  plantations  deserted  and  laid  wasle."     Upon  ilie 
^ib  of  August,  be  came  to  tlie  Alleghany,  opposiie  French 
"Treek,  and  was  forced  lo  poAs  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
urison   of  Fort  Venango,  but  was  not  molested.     From 
Veoingu  he  went  to  "  Kushkushkee,"  which  was  on  or  near 
liKg  Beaver  Creek,      This  place,  he  says,  contained  ninety 
[.Ikiiise^  and  two  hundred  able  warriors.      At  this  place  Post 
I  much  talk  with  the  chiefs,  who  seemed  well  disposed, 
t  somewhat  afraid  of  the  French.     The  great  conference, 
lowever,  il  waa  determined  should  be  held  opposite  Fori  Du 
,  where  there  were  Indians  of  eight  nations.     The 
ssenger  was  at  first  unwilling  to  go  ihiiher,  feurlng  the 
IFrencU  would  seize  him;  but  the  savages  said,  "they  would 
'  bin)  in  their  bosom,  he  need  fear  nothing,"  and  ihey 
redeemed  this  promise.     On  the  24tli  of  August,  Post, 
I  with  his  Indian  friends,  reached  the  point  opposite  the  Fort; 
r«)d  there  immediately  followed  a  series  of  speeches,  expla- 
['OBtions,   and  agreements,  for   which  we  must  refer  to  his 
At  first  he  was  received  rather  hardly  by  an  old 
nd  deaf  Onondago,  who  claimed  the  land  whereon  ihey  stood 
1  beloDging  to  ibe  Six  Nations ;  but  a  Delaware  rebuked 
I  in  no  very  pohte  terras.     "  That  man  speaks  not  as  a 
1,"  he  said;  "  he  endeavours  lo  frighten  us  by  saying  this 
liBTOund  is  his  ;  he  dreams ;  he  and  his  father  (the  French) 
I'Mve  certainly  drunk  too  much  liquor ;  they  are  drunk  ;  pray 
T  Jei  tfaera  go  lo  sleep  till  ihey  are  sober.     Yon  do  not  know 
I  ivliat  your  own  nation  does  at  home,  how  much  they  have  to 
/  U>  the  English.     You  are  quite  rotten.     You  stink.     You 
)  notliiog  but  smoke  your  pipe  here.     Go  lo  sleep  with 
r  tttther,  and  when  you  are  sober  we  will  speak  to  you." 
as  clear  that  the  Delawares,  and  indeed  all  the  western 
;,  were  wavering  in  their  aflection  for  the  French ;  and, 
P'tbou^  some  opposition  was  made  to  a  union  with  the  colo- 
I  aisO,  the  general  feeling,  produced  by  the  prospect  of  a  quick 
|l  approach  by  Forbes's  army,  and  by  the  truth  and  kindness  of 
I  Post  lumself,  was  in  favor  of  England.     The  Indians,  how- 
ever, complained  bitterly  of  the  disposition  which  the  whites 
flhowed  in  claiming  and  seizing  their  lands.     "  Why  did  you 
f  ao*  Gglit  your  battles  at  home,  or  on  tlie  sea,  instead  of  com- 
L  ing  iato  our  country  to  fight  tiiera  i"  "  ihey  asked,  again  and 
t  again  ;  and  were  mournful  when  they  thought  of  ilie  future. 
r  *'  Yimr  heart  is  good,"  Uiey  said  lo  Post,  "  you  speak  sin- 
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cerely  :  but  we  know  there  is  always  a  great  number  who 
wish  to  get  rich  ;  they  never  have  enough  ;  look  !  we  do  not 
want  to  be  rich,  and  take  away  what  others  have."  "  The 
white  people  think  we  have  no  brains  in  our  heads ;  that  they 
are  big,  and  we  a  little  handful ;  but  remember,  when  you 
hunt  for  a  rattlesnake  you  cannot  find  it,  and  perhaps  it  will 
bite  you  before  you  see  it."  When  the  war  of  Pontiac  came, 
this  saying  might  have  been  justly  remembered. 

At  length,  having  concluded  a  pretty  definite  peace.  Post 
'  returned  toward  Philadelphia,  setting  out  upon  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and,  after  the  greatest  sufiferings  and  perils  from 
French  scouts  and  Indians,  reached  the  settlements  unin- 
jured. 

At  Easton,  meantime,  had  been  gathering  another  great 
council,  at  wbi^h  were  present  '^  the  eight  United  Nations, 
(the  Iroquois,)  and  their  confederates  ;  "  with  all  of  whom, 
during  October,  peace  was  concluded.  Of  the  particulars  of 
this  treaty  we  know  nothing  ;  from  a  note  in  Burk's  ^^  His- 
tory of  Virginia,"  *  we  find,  that  the  Iroquois  were  very  angry 
at  the  prominence  of  Teedyuscung ;  but  further  than  this,  and 
that  peace  was  made,  and  notice  of  it  sent  to  the  western  In- 
dians, we  hear  not  a  word  of  this  final  peace-making.  With 
the  messengers  to  the  West,  Post  was  sent  back,  within  five 
weeks  after  his  return.  He  followed  after  General  Forbes, 
from  whom  he  received  messages  to  the  various  tribes,  with 
which  he  once  more  sought  their  chiefs  ;  and  was  again  very 
instrumental  in  preventing  any  junction  of  the  Indians  with 
the  French.  Indeed,  but  for  Post's  mission,  there  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  gathered  a  strong  force  of  western 
savages  to  waylay  Forbes  and  defend  Fort  Du  Quesne  ;  in 
which  case,  so  adverse  was  the  season  and  the  way,  so  wea- 
ried the  men,  and  so  badly  managed  the  whole  business,  that 
there  would  have  been  great  danger  of  a  second  ^^  Braddock's 
field  "  ;  so  that^our  humble  Moravian  friend  played  no  unim- 
portant part  in  securing  to  his  British  Majesty  again  the  key 
to  western  America. 

With  the  fall  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  all  direct  contest  between 
the  French  and  British  in  the  West  ceased.  From  that  time 
Canada  was  the  only  scene  of  operations,  though  garrisons 
for  a  while  remained  in  the  forts  on  French  Creek.  In  1769, 
Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  Niagara,  and  at  length  Quebec 
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iiself,  pelded  to  the  English  ;  and,  on  the  8lh  of  September, 
1760,  Montreal,  Detroit,  and  all  Caaada,  were  given  up  by 
VaudreuU,  the  French  governor. 

But  the  French  had  not  been  the  only  dwellers  in  western 
America  ;  and,  wlien  they  were  gone,  the  colonists  still  saw 
belbrc  iheto  clouds  of  dark  and  jealous  warriors.  Indeed, 
no  sooner  were  the  Delawares  quiet  in  the  north,  than  ihe 
Cberokees,  who  had  been  assisting  Virginia  against  her  foes, 
were  roused  to  war  by  i!ie  iboughtless  and  cruel  conduct  of 
the  frontier  men,  who  shot  several  of  that  tribe,  because  they 
took  some  horses  which  ihey  found  running  at  large  in  the 
woods.  The  ill-feeling  bred  by  this  act  was  eagerly  fostered 
by  the  French  in  Louisiana;  and,  while  Amherst  and  Wolfe 
were  pushing  the  war  into  Canada,  the  frontiers  of  Georgia, 
the  Carolinas,  and  Virginia,  were  writhing  under  the  horrors 
of  Indian  invasion.  This  Cherokee  war  continued  through 
(760,  and  into  1761,  but  was  terminated  in  the  summer  of 
il>e  lasl-nuned  year  by  Colonel  Grant.  We  should  be  glad 
to  enter  somewhat  at  large  into  the  events  of  it,  as  tJien 
came  forward  two  of  the  most  remarkable  chiefs  of  that  day, 
ibe  Great  Warrior,  and  the  Little  Carpenter  (Aitakullakulla) ; 
bbt  onr  limits  will  not  permit  this,  and  we  must  refer  our 
leaders  to  the  second  volume  of  Thatcher's  "Indian  Bio 
psphy." 

Along  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern  Virginia, 
ibe  old  plantations  had  been,  one  by  one,  reoccupied  since 
1758,  and  settlers  were  slowly  pushing  further  into  the  In- 
dian conntry,  and  traders  were  once  more  bearing  their  bur- 
over  the  mountains,  and  finding  a  way  into  tlie  wigwams 
e  natives,  who  rested,  watching  silently,  but  narrowly, 
oarse  of  their  Knglish  defenders  and  allies.    For  it  was, 
sedly,  in  the  character  of  defenders,  that  Bniddock  and 
3  bad  come  into  the  West ;  •   and,  while  every  British 
itched  for  the  lands  as  well  as  the  furs  of  the  wild  men, 
mistaken  hypocrisy  they  would   have  persuaded  them 
the  treasure  and  (be  life  of  England  had  been  given  to 
lerve  her  old  allies,  the  Six  Nations,  and  their  dependents, 
Oelswares  and  Shawanese,  from  French  aggression.     But 
I  knew  whom  they  bad  to  deal  wilii,  and  looked  at 
of  the  cultivator  with  jealousy  and  hate. 
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In  1760,  the  Ohio  Company  once  more  prepared  to  pur- 
sue their  old  plan,  and  sent  to  England  for  such  orders  and 
instructions  to  the  Virginia  government  as  would  enable  them 
to  do  so.*  During  the  summer  of  that  year,  also.  General 
Monkton,  by  a  treaty  at  Fort  Pitt,  obtained  leave  to  build 
posts  \vithin  the  wild  lands,  each  post  having  ground  enough 
about  it  whereon  to  raise  corn  and  vegetables  for  the  use  of 
the  garrison,  f  Nor,  if  we  can  credit  one  writer,  were  the 
settlements  of  the  Ohio  Company,  and  the  forts,  the  only  in- 
roads upon  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  savages  ;  for  he  says, 
that  in  1757,  by  the  books  of  the  Secretary  of  Virginia,  three 
millions  of  acres  had  been  granted  west  of  the  mountains. 
Indeed,  we  know  that  in  1768  she  tried  by  law  to  encour- 
age settlements  in  the  West ;  and  the  report  of  John  Blair, 
Clerk  of  the  Virginia  Council,  in  1768  or  1769,  states,  that 
most  of  the  grants  beyond  the  mountains  were  made  before 
August,  1754.  i  At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  the  Indians 
early  began  to  murmur  ;  for,  in  1762,  Bouquet  issued  bis 
proclamation  from  Fort  Pitt,  saying  that  the  treaty  of  Easton, 
m  1758,  secured  to  the  red  men  all  lands  west  of  the  moun- 
tains as  bunting-grounds  ;  wherefore  he  forbids  all  settlements, 
and  orders  the  arrest  of  the  traders  and  settlers  who  were 
spreading  discontent  and  fear  among  the  Ohio  Indians.  § 

But  if  the  Ohio  Indians  were  early  ill-disposed  to  the  Eng- 
lish, much  more  was  this  the  case  among  those  lake  tribes, 
who  had  known  only  the  French,  and  were  strongly  attached  to 
them  ;  the  Ottaways,  Wyandots,  and  Chippeways.  The  first 
visit  which  they  received  from  the  British  was  after  the  surren- 
der of  Vaudreuil,  when  Major  Robert  Rogers  was  sent  to  take 
charge  of  Detroit.  ||  He  left  Montreal  on  the  1 3ih  of  Septem- 
ber, 1760,  and,  on  the  8th  of  October,  reached  Presqu'Ile, 
where  Bouquet  then  commanded.  Thence  he  went  slowly  up 
Lake  Erie,  having  despatched  by  land  forty  bullocks  as  a  sup- 
ply, when  near  or  at  Detroit,  which  place  he  summoned  to  yield 
itself  upon  the  19th  of  November.    It  was,  if  we  mistake  not, 

•  Spark s'fl  Washington^  Vol.  ll.  p.  482.  —  Plain  Facts,  p.  120,  where  a 
letter  from  the  Company,  dated  September  9th,  1761,  iagiveD. 
t  Dated  August  20th.     Plain  Facts,  pp.  55,  56. 

I  Contest  in  JSTorth  America,  by  an  Impartial  Hand.  p.  36.  —  Secret  Jour- 
nals, Vol.  III.  p.  187. —  Plain  Facts.  Appendix. 

§  Plain  Facts,  p.  56.  —  See  Heckewelder's  Narrative,  p.  64. 

II  See  his  Journal,  London,  1765.  Also,  his  Concist  Account  of  Jfortk 
America.    LoDdon.    1765. 
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while  waiting  for  an  answer  to  this  summons,  that  he  was 
visited  by  the  great  Ottawa  chieftain,  Poniiac,  who  demanded 
how  the  English  dared  enter  his  country  ;  to  which  the  an- 
swer was  given,  that  they  came,  not  to  take  the  country, 
but  to  open  a  free  way  of  trade,  and  to  put  out  the  French, 
who  stopped  their  trade.  This  answer,  together  with  other 
moderate  and  kindly  words,  spoken  by  Rogers,  seemed  to 
lull  the  rising  fears  of  the  savages,  and  Pontiac  promised 
him  his  protection. 

Beleter,  meantime,  who  commanded  at  Detroit,  had  not 
yielded  ;  nay,  word  was  brought  to  Rogers  on  the  24th,  that 
his  messenger  had  been  confined,  and  a  fiag-pole  erected,  with 
a  wooden  head  upon  it,  to  represent  Britain,  on  which  stood 
a  crow  picking  the  eyes  out,  —  as  emblematic  of  the  success 
of  France.  In  a  few  days,  however,  the  commander  heard 
of  the  fate  of  the  lower  posts,  and,  as  his  Indians  did  not  stand 
by  him,  on  the  29th  he  yielded.  Rogers  remained  at  De- 
troit until  December  23d,  under  the  personal  protection  of 
Pontiac,  to  whose  presence  he  probably  owed  his  safety. 
From  Detroit  the  Major  went  to  the  Maumee,  and  thence 
across  the  present  State  of  Ohio  to  Fort  Pitt ;  and  his  Jour- 
nal of  this  overland  trip  is  the  first  which  we  have  of  such 
an  one  in  that  region.  His  route  was  nearly  that  given  by 
Hutchins,*  in  Bouquet's  "Expedition,"  as  the  common  one 
from  Sandusky  to  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio.  It  went  from  Fort 
Sandusky,  where  Portland  now  is,  crossed  the  Huron  river, 
then  called  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  to  "  Mohickon  John's  Town," 
upon  what  we  know  as  Mohican  Creek,  the  northern  branch 
of  White  Woman's  River,  and  thence  crossed  to  Beaver's 
Town,  a  Delaware  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  "  Maskon- 
gam  Creek,"  opposite  "  a  fine  river,"  which,  from  Hutchins's 
map,  we  presume  was  Sandy  Creek.  At  Beaver's  Town 
were  one  hundred  and  eighty  warriors,  and  not  less  than  three 
thousand  acres  of  cleared  land.  From  there  the  track  went  up 
Sandy  Creek  and  across  to  the  Big  Beaver,  and  up  the  Ohio, 
through  Logstown,  to  Fort  Pitt,  which  place  Rogers  reached 
January  23d,  1760,  precisely  one  month  having  passed  while 
he  was  upon  the  way. 

In  the  spring  of  die  year  following  Rogers's  visit  (1761), 
Alexander  Henry,  an  English  trader,  went  to  Missillimacanac 

*  Thomas  Hatchins,  afterwards  Geographer  of  the  United  States,  was,  in 
1764,  assistant  engineer  on  Bouquet's  expedition. 
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for  purposes  of  business,  and  he  found  everywhere  the  strong- 
est  feeling  against  the  English,  who  had  done  nothing  by  word 
or  act  to  conciliate  the  Indians.  Even  then  there  were  threats 
of  reprisals  and  war.  Having,  by  means  of  a  Canadian  dress, 
managed  to  reach  Missilimacanac  in  safety,  he  was  there  dis- 
covered, and  was  waited  on  by  an  Indian  chief,  who  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  Thatcher,  Pontiac  himself.  This  chief,  after 
conveying  to  him  the  idea,  that  their  French  father  would 
soon  awake  and  utterly  destroy  his  enemies,  continued  ; 

*'  Englishman  !  Although  you  have  conquered  the  French, 
you  have  not  yet  conquered  us  !  We  are  not  your  slaves  ! 
These  lakes,  these  woods,  these  fountains,  were  left  to  us  by 
our  ancestors.  They  are  our  inheritance,  and  we  will  part 
with  them  to  none.  Your  nation  supposes  that  we,  like  the 
white  people,  cannot  live  without  bread,  and  pork,  and  beef. 
But  you  ought  to  know  that  He,  the  Great  Spirit  and  Master 
of  Life,  has  provided  food  for  us  upon  these  broad  lakes  and 
in  these  mountains/' 

He  then  spoke  of  the  fact,  that  no  treaty  had  been  made 
with  them,  no  presents  sent  them  ;  and  while  he  announced 
their  intention  to  allow  Henry  to  trade  unmolested,  and  to 
regard  him  as  a  brother,  he  declared,  that  with  his  king  the 
red  men  were  still  at  war.* 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  the  northwestern  savages  inune* 
diately  after  the  English  took  possession  of  their  lands  ;  anB 
these  feelings  were  in  all  probability  fostered  and  increaseiT 
by  the  Canadians  and  French.  Distrust  of  the  British  was 
general  ;  and,  as  the  war  between  France  and  England  still 
went  on  in  other  lands,  there  was  hope  among  the  Canadians, 
perhaps,  that  the  French  power  might  be  restored  in  Amer- 
ica. However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  clear,  that  disaffec- 
tion spread  rapidly  in  the  West,  though  of  the  details  of  the 
years  from  1759  to  1763  we  know  hardly  any  thing. 

Upon  the  10th  of  February,  1763,  the  treaty  of  Paris  was 
concluded,  and  peace  between  the  European  powers  restored. 
Then  once  more  men  began  to  think  seriously  of  the  West. 
Pamphlets  were  published  upon  the  advantages  of  settlements 
on  the  Ohio.  Colonel  Mercer  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
old  Company  in  England,  and  try  to  have  their  aifairs  made 

"  TraveAs  of  Alexander  Henry  in  Canada,  from  1760   to  1776.     New 
York.     IdOi).  —  Thatcher's  Indian  Bio^aphy,  Vol.  II.  pp.  75,  et  seq, 
\  Thatcher's  Indian  Biography^  Vol.  II.  p.  86. 
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^-li|h^  for  lliere  were  counter-claims  by  ihe  soldiers  who 
A  enlisted,  Ld  1754,  under  Dinwiddle's  proclatnation  ;  and 
t  all  hands  there  were  preparoiions  Tor  movemeni.  But, 
(tea  at  that  moment,  ibere  existed  tlirough  the  whole  West 
I  coDspiracy  or  agreement  among  the  Indians,  from  Lake 
Hichigao  to  tlie  frontiers  of  North  Carolina,  by  which  lliey 
Here  with  one  accord,  with  one  spirit,  to  fall  upon  the  whole 
e  of  British  posts  and  strike  every  nhite  man  dead.  Chip- 
ways,  Ottawas,  Wyandots,  Miatnls,  Sbawanese,  Delawares, 
d  Mingoes  for  the  lime  laid  by  their  old  hostile  feelings, 
Bd  united  under  Pontiac  in  this  great  enterprise.  The  voice 
r  that  sagacious  and  noble  man  was  lieard  in  the  distant 
tb,  crying,  "  Why,  says  the  Great  Spirit,  do  you  suffer 
BE  dogs  in  red  clodiing  to  enter  your  country  and  take  the 
i  I  have  given  you  ?  Drive  tliem  from  it !  Drive  ihem ! 
lea  you  are  in  distress,  I  will  help  you." 
That  voice  was  heard,  hut  not  by  Uie  whites.  The  un- 
Hspeciidg  traders  journeyed  from  village  to  village  ;  the  sol- 
ars ia  the  forts  shrunk  from  the  sun  of  the  early  summer, 
Vd  dozed  away  the  day  ;  tlie  frontier  settler,  singing  in  fan- 
pied  security,  sowed  his  crop,  or,  watching  the  sun- 
■et  through  the  girdled  trees,  mused  upon  one  more  peace- 
U  harvest,  and  told  his  children  of  the  horrors  of  the 
a  years'  war,  now,  —  thank  God  !  over.  From  the  Alle- 
loies  to  the  Mississippi  the  trees  had  leaved,  and  all  was 
tlin  Jife  and  joy.  But  through  that  great  country,  even 
len,  bands  ol  sullen  red  men  were  journeying  from  the 
intra]  valleys  to  the  lakes  of  the  Eastern  hiils.  Bands  of 
'hjppeways  gathered  about  Missihmacanac.  Ottawas  filled 
ie  woods  near  Detroit.  The  Maumee  post,  Pres<]ii'lle, 
liagara,  Pitt,  Ligonier,  and  every  Kngiish  fort  was  hemmed 
I  by  mingled  tribes,  wlio  felt  that  the  great  baide  drew  nigh 
rhicb  was  to  determine  their  fate  and  the  possession  of  their 
ible  lands.*  At  last  tlie  day  came.  The  traders  every- 
s  were  seized,  their  goods  taken  from  them,  and  more 
hm  one  hundred  of  them  put  to  death.  Nine  British  forts 
yielded  instantly,  and  the  savages  drank,  "scooped  up  in  the 
loUow  of  joined  hands,"  the  blood  of  many  a  Briton.  The 
^rder  streams  of  Pennsylv.wia  and  Virginia  ran  red  again. 
*  We  hear,"  says  a  letter  from  Fori  Pitt,  *'  of  scalping  eve- 
f  hour."     In  Western  Virginia,  more  than  twenty  thousand 


See  Heniy'a 
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people  were  driven  from  their  homes.  Detroit  was  besieged 
by  Pontiac  himself,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  take  it  by  strata- 
gem ;  and  for  many  months  that  siege  was  continued  in  a 
manner,  and  with  a  perseverance,  unexampled  among  the  In- 
dians. Even  a  regular  commissariat  department  was  organ- 
ized, and  bills  of  credit  issued.  It  was  the  8th  of  May  when 
Detroit  was  first  attacked,  and  upon  the  3d  of  the  following 
December  it  was  still  in  danger.  As  late  as  March  of  the 
next  year,  the  inhabitants  were  ^^  sleeping  in  their  clothes, 
expecting  an  alarm  every  night."* 

Fort  Pitt  was  besieged  also,  and  the  garrison  reduced  to 
sad  straits  from  want  of  food.  This  being  known  beyond 
the  mountains,  a  quantity  of  provision  was  collected,  and 
Colonel  Bouquet  was  appointed  to  convey  it  to  the  head  of 
the  Ohio,  having  assigned  him  for  the  service  the  poor  re- 
mains of  two  regiments,  which  had  but  lately  returned  from 
the  war  in  Cuba.  He  set  out  toward  the  middle  of  July,  and 
upon  the  25th  reached  Bedford.  From  that  post,  he  went 
forward  by  Forbes's  road,  passed  Fort  Ligonier,  and  upon 
the  5th  of  August  was  near  Bushy  Run,  one  of  the  branches 
of  Turtle  Creek,  which  falls  into  the  Monongahela  ten  miles 
above  Fort  Pitt.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who, 
hearing  of  his  approach,  had  gathered  their  forces  to  defeat 
him,  and  during  two  days  the  contest  continued.  On  the 
6th,  the  Indians,  having  the  worst  of  the  battle,  retreated ;  and 
Bouquet,  with  his  three  hundred  and  forty  horses,  loaded 
with  flour,  reached  and  relieved  the  post  at  the  Fork,  f 

It  was  now  nearly  autumn,  and  the  confederated  tribes  had 
failed  to  take  the  three  most  important  fortresses  in  the  West, 
Detroit,  Pitt,  and  Niagara.  Many  of  them  became  disheart- 
ened ;  others  wished  to  return  home  for  the  winter  ;  others 
had  satisfied  their  longing  for  revenge.  United  merely  by 
the  hope  of  striking  and  immediate  success,  they  fell  from 
one  another  when  that  success  did  not  come  ;  jealousies  and 
old  enmities  came  in  ;  the  league  was  broken  ;  and  Pontiac 
was  left  alone  or  with  few  followers. 

In  October,  also,  a  step  was  taken  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  part,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  fears  and  sus- 
picions of  the  red  men,  which  did  much,  probably,  toward 

*  See  Henry's  Karrative.  —  Thatcher's  Indian  Biography ^  Vol.  II.  p.  83. 
t  Holmes's  AnnaXsy  Vol.  II.  p.  121.  —  Sparks's  Washington,  Vol.  II.  Map, 
at  p.  38. 
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Fdeslroying  ibelr  alliance.     A  proclamaiioD  was  issued,  for- 
[  bidding  the  grant,  by  any  governor,  of  Western  lands,  and  llie 
I  purchase  or  settJement  of  those  lands  by  individuals,"      To 
I  Kssist  the  effect  of  this  proclamation,  it  was  determined  to 
tke  iwo  movemenis  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1764  ; 
General  Bradstreet  being  ordered  into  the  country  upon  Lake 
fErie,  and   Bouquet  into  that  upon  the  Ohio.      The  former 
moved  to  Niagara  early  in  the  summer,  and  there  held  a 
grand  council  with  iweniy  or  more  tribes,  all  of  whom  sued 
for  peace  ;   and,  upon  the  8lli  of  August,  die  army  readied 
X^etroit.  f      Bouquet,   meanwhile,  collected   troops   at  Fort 
Pitt,  and  in  the  autumn  marched  across  from   Big  Beaver  to 
1  ifae  upper  Muskingum,  and  thence  to  the  point  where  the 
I  White  Woman's  river  comes  into  the  main  stream.     Tliere, 
Lopon  the  9th  of  November,  he  concluded  a  pence  with  ihe 
PDelswares   and  Sbawanese,  and   received   from   ihem  two 
indred   and  six   prisoners,   eighty-one  men   and   one  hun- 
ft^dred  and  tweniy-five  women  and  children.     He  also  received, 
[  from  the  Sbawanese,  hostages  for  the  delivery  of  some  cap- 
tives, who  could  not  be  brought  to  the  Muskingum  at  that 
I  time.     These  hostages  escaped,  but  the  savages  were  of  good 
&ith,  and,  upon  the  9th  of  May,  1765,  ilie  remaining  whites 
I  were  given  up  lo  George  Croglian,  the  deputy  of  Sir  William 
I  Joiinson,  ai  Fori  Pitt.     Many  anecdotes  are  related  in  the 
I  accouot  of  the  delivery  of  the  captives  to  Bouquet,  going  lo 
[  ihow  that  strong  ailachments  had  been  formed  between  iliem 
[  vid  their  captors ;  and  West's  pencil  has  illustrated  the  scene 
\  of  their  delivery.     But  we  have  little  faith  in  the  represenia- 
t  lions  of  either  wriler  or  painter.  J 

Pontiac,  the  leading  spirit  in  the  past  struggle,  finding  his 

tnpts  to  save  his  country  and  his  race  at  that  lime  hope- 

'  less,  left  his  tribe  and  went  into  the  West,  and  for  some  years 

after  was  living  among  the  Illinois,  attempting,  but  in  vain,  lo 

bring  about  a  new  union  and  new  war.      He  was  in  the  end 

killed  by  a  Peoria  Indian.      So  far  as  we  can  form  a  judg- 

•  l.aad  LoKt.  p.  M.  —  Spirks's  FranUin,  Vnl,  IV.  p.  374. 
■   Uvnry't  JVarratice.     Dent;  wu  wilti  Briiiilreet. 

t  ■'  An  HiitoricaJ  Accnunt  of  tliH  Expoditinn  igainal  Ihe  Ohio  Indians  in 

>e  ;nt  I7G4,  under  Lhe  Cnmmand  of  Uenrj  Bouquet,  EHiiiirc,  &c.    Pul>- 

I  Intwd  rioDi  AuthcDUc  Documents,  bj  n  leaver  of  hiaCounlrj.    London, 

•.ITlilS,"    Thii  volume  nu  first  printed  in  Phituielphia.     It  wiu  erroneouBly 

"itrtk  Jnumean  Remtw,  Vol.  XLVII.,  p.  W),  M  by  Bou- 
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inent  of  this  chieftain,  he  was,  in  point  of  talent,  nobleness  of 
spirit,  honor,  and  devotion,  the  superior  of  any  red  man  of 
whom  we  have  any  account.  His  plan  of  extermination  was 
most  masterly ;  his  execution  of  it  equal  to  its  conception.  But 
for  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  followers,  he  would  have  taken 
Detroit  early  in  May.  His  whole  force  might  then  have 
been  directed  in  one  mass,  first  upon  Niagara,  and  then  upon 
Pitt,  and  in  all  probability  both  posts  would  have  fallen.* 
Even  disappointed  as  he  was  at  Detroit,  had  the  Six  Nations, 
with  their  dependent  allies,  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese, 
been  true  to  him,  the  British  might  have  been  long  kept  be- 
yond the  mountains  ;  but  the  Iroquois,  —  close  upon  the 
colonies,  old  allies  of  England,  and  under  the  influence  of  Sir 
William  Johnson  as  they  were,  and  disposed,  as  they  ever 
proved  themselves,  to  claim  and  sell,  but  not  to  defend  the 
West,  —  were  for  peace  after  the  King's  proclamation.  In- 
deed, the  Mohawks  and  leading  tribes  were  from  the  first 
with  the  British  ;  so  that,  after  the  success  of  Bradstreet  and 
Bouquet,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  concluding  a  treaty  with 
all  the  Western  Indians  ;  and  late  in  April,  1765,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  at  the  German  Flats,  held  a  conference  with 
.the  various  nations,  and  settled  a  definite  peace,  f  At  tliis 
meeting  two  propositions '  were  made  ;  the  one  to  fix  some 
boundary  line,  west  of  which  the  Europeans  should  not  go  ; 
and  the  savages  named,  as  this  line,  the  Ohio  or  Alleghany 
and  Susquehannah ;  but  no  definite  agreement  was  made,  John- 
son not  being  empowered  to  act.  The  other  proposal  was, 
that  the  Indians  should  grant  to  the  traders,  who  had  suffered 
in  1763,  a  tract  of  land  in  compensation  for  the  injuries  then 
done  them,  and  to  this  the  red  men  agreed,  j: 

With  the  returning  deputies  of  the  Shawanese  and  Dela- 
wares, George  Croghan,  Sir  William  Johnson's  sub-commis- 
sioner, went  to  the  West  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  more 
distant  tribes,  and  securing,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done,  the 
allegiance  of  the  French  who  were  scattered  tlirough  the 
western  valleys,  and  who  were  stirring  up  the  savages  to 
warfare,  as  it  was  believed.  The  Journal  of  his  voyage  may 
be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Butler's  "  History  of  Kentucky  " 
(2d  edition),  together  with  his  estimate  of  the  number  of  In- 

*  Thatcher's  Indian  Biosraphyy  Vol.  II.    Our  knowledge  of  Pontiac  and 
his  war  is  very  limited.    We  nope  something  more  may  come  to  light  yet. 
t  Plain  FactSy  p.  60. 
t  Ihid.  —  Butler's  History  of  Kentucky,    dd  Ed.   p.  479,  eT  seq. 
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dians  ia  the  West  ;  a  very  curious  and  valuable  lable,  tliough, 
■  of  course,  vague  aiid  inaccurate. 

So  stood  mailers  in  [lie  West  during  lliis  year,  1765.     All 

1  beyond  the  Ailegbaoies,  wiih  tlie  exception  of  a  few  forts, 

s  a  wilderness  untd  the  Wabosh  was  reached,  where  dwelt 

I  I  few  miserable  French,  with  some  fellow-vagabonds*  not 

I  br  froni  them  upon  the  Illinois  and  Kaskaskia.     The  In- 

l.fBms,  a  few  years  since  undispnted  owners  of  the  prairies 

^■nd  broad  vales,  now  lield  ihem  by  suiierance,  having  been 

■.Hrice  conquered  by  the  arms  of  England.     They,  of  course, 

Ifeit  botli  hatred  and  fear;  and,  while  ihey  despaired  of  saving 

"^eir  lands,  and  looked  forward  to  unknown  evils,  the  deepest 

i  most  abiding  spirit  of  revenge  was  roused  within  them. 

!y  had  seen  the  British  comiug  to  take  their  hunting- 

lods  upon  the  strength  of  a  treaty  which  they  knew  not 

They  had  been  forced  lo  admit  British  troops  into  their 

»anuj  ;  and,  though  now  nominally  protected  from  settlers, 

liat  promised  protection  would  be  but  an  incentive  to  pas- 

n  case  it  was  not  in  good  faith  extended  to  them. 

1  it  was  not  in  good  fail!)  extended  to  them  by  either 

diridiials  or  governments.     During  the  very  year  that  suc- 

i  the  treaty  of  German  Flats,  selllers  crossed  the  moun- 

1  took  possession  of  lands  in  western  Virginia,  and 

9  Monongahela.      The  Indians,  having  received  no 

r  ihese  lands,  murmured,  and  once  more  a  border  war 

9  feared.    General  Gage,  commander  of  the  King's  forces, 

!  applied  to,  probably  through  Sir  William  Johnson,  and 

ica  his  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  selllers  ;  but  they  de- 

S  commands  and  his  power,  and  remained  where  Uiey 

).  f     And  not  only  were  frontier  men  thus  passing  ihe 

B  tacitly  agreed  on,  but  Sir  William  himself  was  even  then 

'a  step  which  would  have  produced,  had  it  been 

,  a  general  iudian  war  again.     This  was  Ihe  purchase 

d  settlement  of  an  immense  tract  south  of  the  Ohio  River, 

B  an  independent  colony  was  to  be  formed.     How  early 

this  pba  was  conceived  we  do  not  learn,  but,  from  Franklin's 

'klten,  we  tind  tliat  it  was  in  conlemplalion  in  the  spring  of 

nW-i    At  diat  time  Franklin  was  in  London,  and  was  written 

'  y  bis  son.  Governor  Franklin  of  New  Jersey,  with  regard  to 

D  proposed  colony.     The  plan  seems  to  have  been,  to  buy 

I   '  Cro^taB'tJmmal,  aqd  limse  of  oil  travellen  of  tjmt  liiue,  »o  represent 
t  f-teoi  F«tt,  p.  &-  I  Spiukn'»  Franktm.  Vol.  IV.  p.  233,  cl  itq. 
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of  the  Six  Nations  the  lands  south  of  the  Ohio,  a  purchase 
which  it  was  not  doubted  Sir  William  might  make,  and  then- 
to  procure  from  the  King  a  grant  of  as  much  territory  as  the 
Company,  which  it  was  intended  to  form,  would  require. 
Governor  Franklin,  accordingly,  forwarded  to  his  father  an 
application  for  a  grant,  together  with  a  letter  from  Sir  William, 
recommending  the  plan  to  the  ministry  ;  all  of  which  was 
duly  communicated  to  the  proper  department.  But  at  that 
time  there  were  various  interests  bearing  upon  this  plan  of 
Franklin.  The  old  Ohio  Company  was  still  suing,  through 
its  agent.  Colonel  George  Mercer,  for  a  perfection  of  the 
original  grant.  The  soldiers  claiming  under  Dinwiddie's 
proclamation  had  their  tale  of  rights  and  grievances.  Indi- 
viduals, to  whom  grants  had  been  made  by  Virginia,  wished 
them  completed.  General  Lyman,  from  Connecticut  we  be- 
lieve, was  soliciting  a  new  grant  similar  to  that  now  asked  by 
Franklin  ;  and  the  ministers  themselves  were  divided  as  to 
the  policy  and  propriety  of  establishing  any  settlements  so  far 
in  the  interior, —  ^^helbur^e  being  in  favor  of  tlie  new  colony, 
Hillsborough  opposed  to  it. 

The  Company  was  organized,  however,  and  the  nominally 
leading  man  therein  being  Mr.  Thomas  Walpole,  a  London 
banker  of  eminence,  it  was  known  as  the  Walpole  Company. 
Franklin  continued  privately  to  make  friends  among  the  min- 
istry, and  to  press  upon  them  the  policy  of  making  large  set- 
tlements in  the  West ;  and,  as  the  old  way  of  managing  the 
Indians  by  superintendents  was  just  then  in  bad  odor  in  con- 
sequence of  the  expense  attending  it,  the  cabinet  council  so 
far  approved  the  new  plan  as  to  preseqt  it  for  examination  to 
the  Hoard  of  Trade,  with  members  of  which  Franklin  had 
also  been  privately  conversing. 

This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1767.  But,  before  any  conclusion 
was  come  to,  it  was  necessary  to  arrange  definitely  that  boun- 
dary line,  which  had  been  vaguely  talked  of  in  1765,  and  with 
respect  to  which  Sir  William  Johnson  had  written  to  the  min- 
istry, who  had  mislaid  his  letters,  and  given  him  no  instruc- 
tions. The  necessity  of  arranging  this  boundary  was  also  kept 
in  mind  by  the  continued  and  growing  irritation  of  the  Indians, 
who  found  themselves  invaded  from  every  side.  This  irri- 
tation became  so  great  during  the  autumn  of  1767,  that  Gage 
wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  subject.  The 
Governor  communicated  his  letter  to  the  Assembly  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1768,  and  representations  were  at  once  sent  to 
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England,  expressing  the  necessity  of  having  the  Indian  line 
fixed.  Franklin,  the  father,  all  this  iJnie,  was  urging  the 
same  necessity  upon  the  ministers  in  England  ;  and  about 
Christmas  of  1767,  Sir  William's  letters  on  the  subject  hav- 
ing been  found,  orders  were  sent  him  to  complete  ibe  pro- 
posed purchase  from  the  Six  Nations,  and  settle  all  differ- 
ences. But  the  project  for  a  colony  was  for  the  time  drop- 
ped, a  Dew  administratioii  coming  in  which  was  not  tJiat  way 
disposed. 

Sir  William  Johnson  having  received,  early  In  the  spring, 
the  orders  from  England  relative  to  a  new  treaty  with  the  In- 
dians, at  once  took  steps  to  secure  a  full  attendance.*     Notice 
was  given  to  the  various  colonial  governments,  to  the  Sis  Na- 
lions,  the  DeJawares,  and  the  Shawanese,  and  a  Congress  was 
appointed  to  meet  at_Fort  Sianwix  during  the  following  Oc- 
tober.    It  met  upon  tlie^^lb-of-tbat  month,  and  was  attended 
by  represenlaiives  from  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
'  Tanta ;  by  Sir  William  and  his  deputies  ;  by  the  agents  of 
^  diose  trailers  who  had  suffered  in  the  war  of  1763  ;  and  by 
r  deputies  from  all  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  Delawares,  and  the 
■  Shawanese.      The  first  point  to  be  settled  was  the  boundary 
I  line  wbicb  was  to  determine  the  Indian  lands  of  the  West  from 
I  thai  time  forward  ;  and  this  line  the  Indians,  upon  the  1st  of 
Moveniber,  slated  should  begin  on  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of 
Ithe  Cherokee  (or  Tennessee)  river  ;  thence  go  up  the  Ohio 
land  Alleghany  to  Killaning  ;   thence  across  to  the   Susque- 
uinah,  &c.  ;  whereby  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Ohio 
Ijtnd  Alleghany,  to  lekick  Ike  Six  Nations  hail  any  claim,  was 
r  transferred  to  ihe  British.     One  deed,  for  a  part  of  this  land, 
,  Was  made  on  the  3d  of  November  to  William  Trent,  attorney 
'  for  twenty-two  traders,  whose  goods  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Indians  in  1763.      The  tract  conveyed  by  this  was  be- 
tween ibe  Kenhawa  and  Motiongahela,  and  was  by  the  tra- 
ders named  Indiana.      Two  days  afterward,  a  deed  for  the 
remaining  western  lands  was  made  to  the  King,  and  the  price 
%reed  on  paid  down.f     These  deeds  were  made  upon  the 
express   agreement,   that   no   claim   should   ever   be   based 
upon  previous  treaties,  those  of  Lancaster,  Logslown,  &c.  ; 
■nd  they  were  signed  by  the  chiefs  of  ihe  Six  Nations,  for 

•For  uiiccounlnr  (lib  long-1o»l  treaty  seoptoin/'ae/j,  pp.  (15— 104,  or 
lAalWi  OMtUfA.u,    SdEdiUon.    pp.4Ti  —  4SS. 

*  There  weie  alio  giv«n  iwo  deeds,  of  knda  in  Itie  inleriar  of  PeDnsf  I- 
Jiia,  one  to  Cloglinn,  and  the  other  to  the  propiielsrics  of  iJiat  colonj. 
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themselves,  their  allies  and  dependents,  the  Shawanese,  Del- 
awares,  Mingoes  of  Ohio,  and  others  ;  but  the  Shawanese 
and  Delaware  deputies  present  did  not  sign  them. 

Such  was  the  treaty  of  Stanwix,  whereon  rests  the  title 
by  purchase  to  Kentucky,  western  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  was  a  better  foundation,  perhaps,  than  that  given 
by  previous  treaties,  but  was  essentially  worthless  ;  for  the 
lands  conveyed  were  not  occupied  or  hunted  on  by  those 
conveying  them.  In  truth,  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  im- 
mense grant  was  obtained  by  the  influence  of  Sir  William 
Johnson,  in  order  that  the  new  colony,  of  which  he  was  to 
be  governor,  might  be  founded  there.  The  fact,  that  such 
an  extent  of  country  was  ceded  voluntarily,  —  not  after  a  war, 
not  by  hard  persuasion,  but  at  once  and  willingly,  —  satisfies 
us  that  the  whole  afiair  had  been  previously  settled  with  the 
New  York  savages,  and  that  the  Ohio  Indians  had  no  voice 
in  the  matter. 

But  the  grant  was  made.  The  white  man  could  now  quiet 
his  conscience  when  driving  the  native  from  his  forest  home, 
and  feel  sure  that  an  army  would  back  his  pretensipns.  A 
new  company  was  at  once  organized  in  Virginia,  called  the 
^^  Mississippi  Company,"  and  a  petition  sent  to  the  King  for 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  acres  in  the  West.  Among  the 
signers  of  this  were  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  George  Washington,  and  Arthur  Lee.  The  gentleman 
last  named  was  the  agent  for  the  petitioners  in  England.  This 
application  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1769,  and  after  that  we  hear  nothing  of  it.* 

Meantime  more  than  one  bold  man  had  ventured  for  a 
little  while  into  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Kentucky,  and,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1769,  there  was  one  going  forth  from  his 
"  peaceable  habitation  on  the  Yadkin  river  in  North  Carolina," 
whose  name  has  since  gone  far  and  wide  over  this  little  planet 
of  ours,  he  having  become  the  type  of  his  class.  This  was 
Daniel  Boone.  He  crossed  the  mountain^,  and  spent  that 
summer  and  the  next  winter  in  the  West,  f  But,  while  he 
was  rejoicing  in  the  abundance  of  buffalo,  deer,  and  turkeys 
among  the  cane-brakes,  longer  heads  were  meditating  still 
that  new  colony,  the  plan  of  which  had  been  lying  in  silence 

*  Plain  Facts,  p.  (JO.  —  Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  47;'). 

t  Boone 'e  JfarratlvCf  which  may  be  found  in  Carey's  Museum^  Vol.  11. 
p.  324. 
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for  two  years  and  more.  The  Board  of  Trade  was  again  called 
on  to  report  upon  the  application,  and  Lord  Hillsborough, 
the  President,  reported  against  it.  This  called  out  Frank- 
lin's celebrated  *'  Ohio  Settlement,"  a  paper  written  with  so 
much  ability,  that  the  King's  Council  put  by  the  official  re- 
port, and  granted  the  petition,  a  step  which  mortified  the 
noble  lord  so  much  that  he  resigned  his  official  station.^ 
The  petition  now  needed  only  the  royal  sanction,  which  was 
not  given  until  August  14th,  1772  ;  but  in  1770,  the  Ohio 
Company  was  merged  in  Walpole's,  and,  the  claims  of  the 
soldiers  of  1756  being  acknowledged  both  by  the  new  Com- 
pany and  by  government,  all  claims  were  quieted.  Nothing 
was  ever  done,  however,  under  the  grant  to  Walpole,  the 
Revolution  soon  coming  upon  America,  f  After  the  Revo- 
lution, Mr.  Walpole  and  his  associates  petitioned  Congress 
respecting  their  lands,  called  by  them  ''  Vandalia,"  but  could 
get  no  help  from  that  body.  What  was  finally  done  by  Vir- 
ginia with  the  claims  of  this  and  other  companies,  we  do  not 
find  written,  but  presume  their  lands  were  all  looked  on  as 
forfeited. 

During  the  years  in  which  Franklin,  Pownall,  and  their 
friends,  were  trying  to  get  the  great  western  land  company 
into  operation,  actual  settlers  were  crossing  the  mountains  all 
too  rapidly  ;  for  the  Ohio  Indians  ''  viewed  the  settlements 
with  an  uneasy  and  jealous  eye,"  and  did  ''not  scruple  to  say, 
that  they  must  be  compensated  for  their  right,  if  people  settled 
thereon  notwithstanding  the  cession  by  the  Six  Nations."  j: 
It  has  been  said,  also,  that  Lord  Dunmore,  then  governor  of 
Vii^nia,  autliorized  surveys  and  settlements  on  the  western 
hnds,  notwithstanding  the  proclamation  of  1763  ;  but  Mr. 
Sparks  gives  us  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  this  is  expressly 
denied.  §  However,  surveyors  did  go  down  even  to  the  Falls 
of  the  Oiiio,  and  the  whole  region  south  of  the  Ohio  was  fill- 
ing with  white  men.  The  futility  of  the  Fort  Stanwix  treaty, 
nd  the  ignorance  or  contempt  of  it  by  the  fierce  Shawanese, 
are  well  seen  in  the  meeting  between  them  and  Bullitt,  one 
of  the  early  emigrants,  in  1773.  ||     Bullitt,  on  his  way  down 

•  Sparka's  Franldin,  Vol.  IV.  p.  302. 

\  8parks*8  fVaskingUniy  Vol.  II.  p  483,  et  seq.  —  Plain  Facts,  p.  140. 
t  Washington's  "  Journal  to  the  West,  in  1770."     Sparks's  Washington^ 
Vol.  II.  p.  531. 
\  Ihid.,  p.  378. 
11  Butlers  Kentucky,  p.  20. 
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the  Ohio,  stopped,  and  singly  sought  the  savages  at  one  of 
their  towns.  He  then  told  them  of  his  proposed  settleoient, 
and  his  wish  to  live  at  peace  with  them;  and  said,  that,  as  they 
had  received  nothing  under  the  treaty  of  1768,  it  was  in- 
tended to  make  them  presents  the  next  year.  The  Indians 
considered  the  talk  of  the  Long  Knife,  and  the  next  day 
agreed  to  his  proposed  settlement,  provided  he  did  not  dis- 
turb  them  in  their  hunting  south  of  the  Ohio ;  a  provision 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  Stanwix  deed. 

Among  the  foremost  speculators  in  western  lands  at  that 
time  was  Georee  Washington.  He  had  always  regarded  the 
proclamation  of  1763  as  a  mere  temporary  expedient  to  quiet 
the  savages,  and,  being  better  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
western  lands  than  most  of  those  who  could  command  means, 
he  early  began  to  buy  beyond  the  mountains.  His  agent  in 
selecting  lands  was  Crawford,  afterwards  burnt  by  the  Ohio 
Indians.  In  September,  1767,  we  find  Washington  writing 
to  Crawford  on  this  subject,  and  looking  forward  to  the  occu- 
pation of  the  western  territory  ;  and  in  1773,  being  entitled, 
under  the  King's  proclamation  of  1763,  (which  gave  a  bounty 
to  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  old  French 
war,)  to  ten  thousand  acres  of  land,  he  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  country  beyond  the  mountains,  and  had  some 
correspondence  respecting  the  importation  of  settlers  from 
Europe.  Indeed,  had  not  the  Revolutionary  war  been  just 
then  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out,  Washington  would  in  all 
probability  have  become  the  leading  settler  of  the  West,  and 
all  our  history  been  changed.* 

But  though  that  Revolution  retained  him  east  of  the  moun- 
tains, it  did  not  come  quick  enough  to  prevent  such  prepara- 
tions for  strong  settlements  in  the  West,  while  yet  nominally 
British,  as  secured  a  population  there  when  America  cast  off 
her  allegiance.  And  here  again  we  see  the  adaptation  that 
exists  in  human  affairs ;  for,  had  there  been  no  western  settle- 
ments when  the  war  began  in  earnest,  the  power  of  Britain 
operating  from  Canada,  in  connexion  with  the  whole  body 
of  Indians,  must  have  changed,  and  might  have  materially 
changeji,  the  event  of  that  strife.  No  human  being  knows 
how  far  the  struggles  of  Boone,  Logan,  and  their  companions, 
together  with  the  genius  of  Clark,  affected  the  issue  of  the 


Sparka's  Washington,  Vol.  II.  pp.  346  —  387. 
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iBerDluUoD  ;  but  it  is  clear,  that  llieii'  influence  on  it  was  not 
f^aligiit. 

Aod  these  frontier  men,  during  the  years  from  1769  to 
]  1774,  were  quietly  passing  into  ihe  rich  valleys  of  Kentucky, 
I  nd  scouring  her  wooils  for  game.  The  Indians  saw  "  the 
I  pen,"  in  which,  as  Teedyjsciing  said,  ihey  were  crowded, 
[  growing  more  and  more  narrow.  Their  hun ling-grounds  were  , 
I  ibe  bunt ing-groti [ids  of  [lie  whites,  and  even  tlieir  homes  were 
Isearce  sacred  from  the  European's  claims.  Settlers  were 
BJng  upon  die  Wabash."  Nor  was  this  all ;  for,  as  the 
■'•migrants  became  stronger,  ihey  became  bolder,  and  the  red 
Kinen  were  insulied  by  diem.  And  so  wrong  followed  ivrong. 
FTbe  savages  stole  the  horses  of  tlie  settlers,  and  the  settlers 

■  look  vengeance  as  they  could.  A  white  family  was  mur- 
(dered,  and  iheir  fellow- whites  fell  upon  the  nearest  native 
klouri),  and  destroyed  it,  careless  if  its  indwellers  were  guilty 
Vor  innocent.  These  things  were  known,  and  the  savages 
|.hec3ine  jeaJous  and  angry.     Parties  collected,  and  war  was 

»iened.  The  whites  kepi  even  pace  wiih  Iheir  foes  in 
latred,  and  far  outdid  them  in  treachery.  The  well-known 
JBiirders  on  the  Ohio,  near  yellow  and  Caplina  creeks,  look 
Logan's  family  was  destroyed,  and  this  old  friend  of  the 
irhites  was  made  their  deadly  foe.  Next  fell  the  traders  who 
e  among  the  Indians,  and  the  revenge  wreaked  upon  them 
_>oke  of  long-smothered  and  now  desperate  passion.  One, 
pbo  was  killed  near  the  town  of  White  Eyes,  the  peace-chief 
r  ibe  Muskingum  Delawares,  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  his  re- 
nins hung  upon  the  bushes.  The  Delaware  went  out, 
.tellected,  and  buried  ihem  ;  but  the  next  day  they  were  dis- 

■  imerTed,  and  scattered  far  and  wide.  White  Eyes,  how- 
f'Crer,  again  collected  them,  and  in  a  secret  place  gave  them 
I  burixl- 

War  was  now  fully  declared  ;  and  the  Senecas,  led  on  by 
I  Lo^n,  with  the  Shawanese,  headed  by  Comstock,  poured 
f  down  upon  the  seltlemenls  of  western  Virginia,  with  all  the 
Llerocily  of  wild  men  whose  passions  were  fully  up,  and  who 
(ell  iheir  cause  to  be  a  just  one.    For  a  few  months  the  contest 
Wina  most  bloody.     But  the  Virginians  were  now  compara- 
r  lively  at  bonre  in  the  West ;  and  troops  were  soon  mustered 
•nd  led  to  the  Kenhawa.     At  the  mouth  of  this  river,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1774,  was  fought  the  weli-known  battle  of  Point  Pleas- 

1,  April  Plh,  177a,  in  /-am/  l^tei.  Appendix. 
IS 
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ant,  described  by  every  writer  on  Western  history,  and  even 
given  at  some  length  by  Mr.  Stone  in  his  "  Life  of  Brant"  ; 
in  consideration  of  which  we  omit  all  details  of  it,  and  also  of 
the  march  by  Lord  Dunmore  and  General  Lewis,  through 
Ohio,  upon  the  Scioto  towns.  There  was  held  the  treaty, 
at  which  Logan's  famous  speech  was  made ;  and  there  Com- 
stock,  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  masterly  red  men  of  whom 
we  have  any  record,  submitted  to  the  power  of  the  whites. 

This  war  of  1774,  known  sometimes  as  Logan's  war,  some- 
times as  Dunmore's,  was  the  last  conflict  of  the  British  with 
the  Western  Indians  ;  for,  even  while  Dunmord  was  march- 
ing into  the  western  country,  he  was  doubting  the  stability 
of  the  British  power  in  America,  and  probably  hastened  on 
a  peace  with  the  savages  because  he  saw  the  necessity  of  a 
quick  return  to  the  seacoast.  The  peace  made  by  him,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  the  Shawanese  of  the  Miami  valley 
from  waging  war  upon  the  KentucW  settlers.  In  truth,  from 
the  spring  of  1774  to  the  peace  of  Wayne  in  August,  1796, 
there  was  not  any  cessation  in  the  warfare  between  the  whites 
and  the  Indians.  Lord  Dunmore,  it  is  true,  states  his  treaty 
with  the  Shawanese  to  have  contained  an  agreement  on  their 
part  not  to  hunt  south  of  the  Ohio  ;  but,  unluckily,  this 
was  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Scioto  and  not  that  of  the 
Miami,  where  dwelt  no  small  part  of  the  nation.*  We  have 
not  followed,  and  do  not  care  to  follow,  the  first  wander- 
ers in  Kentucky  through  their  perils  and  adventures,  though 
there  is  much  of  interest  in  them.  The  first  house  built  by 
the  white  man  in  that  region  was  not  erected  until  two  months 
after  the  battle  of  Lexington  ;f  and,  as  we  do  not  propose  to 
carry  this  sketch  beyond  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  the 
settlement  of  the  lands  south  of  the  Ohio  does  not  now 
come  within  our  reach.  But,  some  time  before  Dunmore's 
war,  there  had  been  a  settlement  made  north  of  the  Ohio, 
which  we  cannot  omit  to  speak  of,  though  so  isolated  was  it 
in  its  purposes  and  character,  that  we  have  thus  far  said  noth- 
ing of  it. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  bold  and  calm  Moravian, 
Christian  Frederick  Post,  who  journeyed  to  the  Big  Beaver 

•  See  as  to  Danmore's  war,  Doddridge,  Heckewelder's  JVarraf»9«,  But- 
ler's Kentucky  J  Jefferson's  J^otes  on  Virginia,  Virginia  Gazette,  1775,  re- 
ferred to  by  Butler. 

t  Butler*8  Kentucky,  p.  28. 
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k  in  1758,  and  won  tlie  Delawares  to  peace.  This 
maa,  in  1761,  thinking  the  true  faiih  migbl  be  planted 
g  those  western  tribes,  journeyed  out  to  Ihe  Muskingum, 
id,  upon  ilie  banks  of  that  stream,  about  a  mile  from  Beavcr*s 
1),  built  himself  a  house,"  The  next  season,  that  is,  in 
e  spring  of  1762,  lie  again  crossed  the  mountains  in  corn- 
in/  with  the  well-known  Heckewelder,  who  weut  out  as  hia 
snt.  The  Indians  having  consented  to  his  living  among 
,  and  teaching  their  children  to  read  and  write.  Post 
repared  to  clear  a  few  acres  whereon  to  raise  corn.  The 
biefs  faeariDg  of  this  called  him  to  them,  and  said  they  feared 
i  changed  his  mind,  for,  instead  of  teaching  their  chil- 
ra,  he  was  clearing  land  ;  which  if  he  did,  others  might  do, 
I  tiien  a  fort  be  built  to  protect  them,  and  then  the  land 
id,  and  they  be  driven  off,  as  had  always,  lliey  said, 
xo  the  case.  Post  rephed,  that  a  teacher  must  live,  and, 
i  did  not  wish  to  be  a  burden  on  them,  he  proposed  to 
lise  his  own  food.  This  reply  the  Indians  considered,  and 
,  that,  as  he  claimed  to  be  a  minister  of  God,  just  as 
ich  priests  did,  and  as  these  latter  looked  lat  and 
lei^  though  they  did  not  raise  corn,  it  was  probable  that 
"  .  Spirit  would  lake  care  of  him  as  he  did  of  them,  if 
1  hun  to  be  his  minister  ;  so  they  could  only  give 
rden  spot.     This  Captain  Pipe  stepped  oS  for  him, 

'  's  he  had  to  shift  as  well  as  he  could. 
[  proceedings  were  in  1762,  and  while  tliey  show 
i  perfect  perception  which  the  Indians  had  of  llieir  dan- 
rs,  and  of  the  English  tactics,  explain  most  clearly  the 
9  of  the  next  year's  war. 

St  continued  to  till  his  httle  garden  spot  and  teach  his 

]  disciples  through  the  summer  of  1763,  and  in  the 

tunui  accompanied  King  Beaver  to  Lancaster,  in  Pennsyl- 

.,  where  a  fruitless  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  whiles. 

letuniing  from  this  treaty  in  October,  he  met  Heckewelder, 

'  3  had  been  warned  by  his  red  friends  to  leave  the  country 

before   war   came,  and  was   forced   back  upon  the  settle- 

tnents. 

FrotD  this  time  until  the  autumn  of  I7C7,  no  Moravians 

_|isited  the  West.     Then,  and  in  the  following  spring,  Zeis- 

rger  weal  to  the  Alleghany,  and  there  established  a  mission, 

It  the  will,  however,  of  the  greater  part  of  tlie  savages, 

•  HeokcneldeT'B  Jfarrgiitit,  p.  59. 
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who  saw  nothing  but  evil  in  the  white  man's  eye.*  The 
fruits  would  not  ripen,  the  deer  would  not  stay,  they  said, 
where  the  white  man  came.  But  Zeisberger's  was  a  fearless 
soul,  and  he  worked  on,  despite  threats  and  plots  against 
his  life  ;  and  not  only  held  his  place,  but  even  converted 
some  of  the  leading  Indians.  Among  tliese  was  one  who  had 
come  from  the  Big  Beaver,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the  Mo- 
ravians ;  and,  this  man  being  influential,  the  missionaries  were  in 
1770  invited  to  come  to  the  Big  Beaver,  whither  they  went  in 
April  of  that  year,  settling  about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Nor  did  the  kindness  of  the  Indians  stop  here.  The  Delawares 
of  the  Muskingum,  remembering  perhaps  what  Post  had  done 
among  them  ten  years  before,  invited  the  Christian  Indians  of 
Pennsylvania  to  come  and  live  on  their  river  ;  and,  in  this  in- 
vitation the  Wyandots  joined.  The  proposition  was  long 
considered,  and  at  la!st  agreed  to  ;  and,  on  the  3d  of  May, 
1772,  Zeisberger,  with  twenty-seven  of  his  native  disciples, 
founded  Shoenbrun,  upon  the  Muskingum,  —  the  first  true 
Christian  settlement  made  within  the  present  State  of  Ohio, 
and  the  beginning  of  that  which  was  destroyed  by  the  frontier 
men  ten  years  afterward,  in  so  cruel  and  cowardly  a  manner. 
To  this  settiement,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  the 
Christian  Indians  of  the  Susquehannah,  and  those  of  the  Big 
Beaver,  removed.  Though  endangered  by  the  war  of  1774, 
it  was  not  injured,  and,  when  our  Revolution  began,  was  the 
only  point  beyond  Pittsburg  where  the  English  were  dwelling 
and  laboring. 

And  here  we  must  close  this  meagre  and  dim  oudine  of 
the  history  of  the  Ohio  valley.  We  have  attempted  littie 
else  than  a  sketch  of  those  events  which  were  connected  with 
that  valley,  beca6se  of  Louisiana  and  Canada  we  have  his- 
tories and  annals,  but  of  the  course  of  things  in  the  Ohio 
country,  no  continuous  record  whatever.  Let  us  now,  for 
a  moment,  look  back  and  glance  at  the  events  already 
spoken  of. 

From  1670  to  1750,  the  French  were  silenUy  founding 
their  towns  in  the  West,  unsuspected  and  unopposed  by  the 
natives.  A  few  English  traders  were  straying  into  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Indian  tribes  heard  of  proposals  to  setUe  their 
lands,  on  the  part  of  the  British  ;  while  the  Iroquois,  claim- 

*  Heckewelder*8  J^arrathe,  p.  96. 
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bg  the  whole  Ohio  valley,  but  occupying  only  a  very  small 
part  of  it,  had,  previous  to  the  year  1750,  been  by  degrees 
becoming  familiarized  to  the  idea  of  selling  those  claimed 
lands  to  the  white  men,  to  whom,  by  the  treaty  of  1744,  they 
did  actually  sell  some  of  them.  About  1750,  the  Indians 
found  their  homes  about  to  be  invaded  by  both  English  and 
French.  Hoping  to  prevent  the  evils  apprehended,  they 
first  (1752)  called  on  the  English  to  keep  out  the  French, 
and  then  were  persuaded  to  join  the  French  (1755).  The 
war  followed  (1756).  The  French  were  driven  out  (1758) ; 
and  the  English  built  forts  in  the  Indian  country  to  defend 
tbem  from  the  return  of  their  late  allies  (1760).  By  1762, 
settlers  began  to  annoy  and  alarm  the  natives,  who  feared  the 
English  wanted  rather  to  have  their  lands,  than  to  defend 
tbem ;  and  they  made  a  gigantic  effort  to  free  themselves  from 
their  oppressors  (1763).  They  were  conquered  (1764), 
and  more  English  were  put  among  them,  though  their 
lands  were  guarantied  to  them  (1765).  In  a  few  years 
those  lands  were  once  more  invaded,  and  another  war 
threatened  (1766,  1767).  Then  the  hunting-grounds  of  the 
Shawanese,  Delawares,  and  Miamis  were  bought  of  the  Iro- 
quois (1768),  and  whites  began  to  flock  into  them,  against 
me  protests  of  the  occupants  (1770,  &c.).  These  whites 
injured  the  savages  (1773).  Once  again  war  came  (1774), 
and  once  again  the  savages  were  conquered  (1774).  There 
we  leave  the  parties  ;  the  Indians  overcome,  but  full  of  hate, 
and  jealousy,  and  a  determination  to  defend  their  rights  ;  the 
Europeans  claiming  that  beautiful  country  under  fraudulent 
and  void  deeds,  and  holding  it  by  the  right  of  might. 

Against  the  French  the  English  had  no  claim,  save  as  de- 
fenders of  the  Indians  under  the  old  deed  of  the  Six  Nations. 
Against  the  Indians  they  had  no  claim  at  all.  The  simple 
truth  with  respect  to  the  British  possessions  in  the  West,  in 
1776,  was  this  ;  that  Britain  had  conquered  France,  and  had 
conquered  the  Indians,  and  had,  to  what  territory  she  occu- 
pied, the  right  of  conquest,  and  no  other. 
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Art.  IV. — Manuel  du  Graveur,  ou  TraiU  Complet  de 
VArt  de  la  Gravure  en  tons  Genres^  d^apres  les  Ren^ 
seignemens  foumis  par  plusieurs  •Artistes j  et  ridige  par 
A.  M.  Perrot,  Membre  de  I'Athenee  des  Arts,  de  la 
Soci^t^  Philotechnique,  de  celle  de  Geographie,  de  la 
Societe  d'Agronomie  Pratique,  etc.  Paris.  1830.  12mo. 
pp.  255. 

It  is  nearly  four  centuries  since  the  art  of  Engraving  was 
discovered,  and  a  steady  improvement  may  be  discerned  from 
that  time  up  to  the  present  day.  The  nineteenth  century  is 
rich  in  the  productions  of  this  beautiful  branch  of  the  fine 
arts.  From  every  civilized  land  volumes  are  annually  poured 
forth,  illustrated  and  adorned  in  a  manner  which  does  indeed 
make  antiquity  appear  rude.  Men  of  genius  are  devoting 
ttiemselves  to  the  practice  of  the  art,  and  do  not  disdain  to 
perpetuate  and  spread  over  the  world,  by  the  burine,  the  in- 
spired design  which  their  pencil  has  traced.  The  noble 
works  of  the  great  masters  are  now  no  longer  the  exclusive 
property  of  a  single  spot,  or  a  few  individuals.  They  are 
given  to  the  world,  literally  published  for  the  benefit  of 
society,  and  sent  abroad  into  every  land,  to  delight  the  taste 
and  to  inspire  the  genius  of  all  nations. 

The  art  of  engraving  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  ranked  on  a  level 
with  that  of  painting.  The  conception  of  a  piece,  the  senti- 
ment, moral,  or  event  to  be  represented,  the  grouping  of  the 
figures,  the  imagination  of  forms  and  countenances,  all  that 
belongs  to  creative  power,  is  displayed  in  the  original  design. 
But  still  there  is  left  a  work  for  the  engraver,  demanding 
a  high  order  of  talent.  How  laborious,  delicate,  and  minute 
is  his  labor ;  how  fine,  how  almost  imperceptible,  are  the 
millions  of  strokes,  to  which  the  finest  hair  seems  coarse ; 
how  infinite  the  gradation  from  the  deep  and  dark  shadows 
to  the  delicate  touch,  on  which  the  ink  is  to  be  laid  so  spar- 
ingly that  the  black  shall  hterally  appear  white  !  And  yet 
how  bold  and  decided  must  his  touch  be  ;  life,  and  even  a 
glow  of  fire,  all  the  varied  expressions  of  the  *' human  face 
divine,"  all  the  spirit  that  can  light  up  the  most  gorgeous 
painting,  must  be  transmitted  through  the  graver.  And 
more  than  this.  The  engraver  is  often  called  upon  to 
improve  upon  his  copy  ;  to  give,  perhaps,  to  the  rude,  bard 
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e  of  ancient  and  imperfecl  drawing  llie  roundness,  grace, 

d  fire  nf  life  ;  to  supply  sirengUi  and  boldness,  to  give  dig- 

llity  and  seniimenl^  to  inspire  the  quainlness  of  ancient  art 

■«Hh  tlie  grace  of  a  better  period,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 

e  lite  Gothic  and  sublime  simplicity  of  the  original.    In  ad- 

iD  to  this,  in  most  of  the  copies  which  engravers  are  called 

mo  to  make,  they  are  obliged  to  diminish  very  greatly  the 

!  of  the  piece.     And,  in  doing  this,  they  must  not  only 

e  a  much  greater  degree  oT  delicacy  to  the  work,  and  de- 

3  mtjch  more  time  to  minute  detail,  but  they  must  care- 

j  preBcrve  the  original  proportions  of  the  piece. 

rinally,   the  engraver  must,    merely   by    the   management 

' '  i  lines,  convey,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  idea  of 

.     For  engraving  seems,  in  this  respect,  to  be  the  point 

f' meeting  between  painting  and  sculpture.     It  does  not  ex- 

' )  xhe  idea  of  color,  like  statuary,  which  consults  form 

It  does  not,  like  painting,  give  the  detail  of  color. 

.  it  must  convey  the  notion  of  ditferent  hues,  because 

)  small  portion  of  its  purposes  would  be  unful- 

The  variety  of  subjects  is  much  greater  for  engraving 

r  sculpture.     It  is  intended  to  represent  familiar  and 

*5  scenes.     It  is  not  confined  to  austere  and  dignified 

rflseMations.     It  enters  into  every  sphere  of  life,  every 

iupation,  from  the  splendid  dramas  of  the  palace  and  the 

I  array  of  the  church,  to  the  interior  of  the  hovel, 

e  alo-bouse,  and  the  stable.     To  exclude  the  idea  of  color 

from  such  representations  would  destroy  the  eflect.    Yet  this 

cm  be  conveyed  in  engravings  only  by  implication  or  sugges- 

tioii ;  by  so  managing  the  width  and  direction  of  the  hues, 

ihai  we  suppose  one  color  to  be  represented  in  one  place, 

motber  in  another  place,  and  so  on.     This  power  of  the  art 

■I  remarkably  displayed  in  engravings  of  landscapes,  in  which 

Ae  various  hues  of  nature  may  be  readily  suggested  to  the 

httgiaation.     All  the  varieties  of  foliage,  even  blossoms  and 

fknvers,  the  clear  stream  or  lake  reflecting  the  heavens,  the 

^ram  of  the  parting  sun  upon  the  waters,  even  ihe  gorgeous 

ilnipery  of  the  sunset  sky,  may  be  pictured  by  this  ciiarming 

W. 

In  speaking  of  the  power  of  engraving,  we  must  not  omit 

notice  lU  beautiful  adaptation  to  imitate  that  most  difficult 

:h  of  painting,  tlie  representation  of  flesh-color.     Here 

iving  seems  to  achieve   its   highest   triumph,      Kvery 


not 
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variety  of  the  appearance  of  flesh,  the  beautiful  smoothness 
and  delicacy  of  youth,  the  rough  and  wrinkled  look  of  age, 
the  hard  and  weather-worn  visage  of  the  seaman,  the  bright 
glow  of  childhood,  and  the  softness  of  infancy,  may  be  all 
conveyed  by  the  engraver  with  scarcely  less  distinctness 
than  in  the  finished  painting. 

Anotlier  very  important  and  difficult  office  of  the  art  is  to 
convey,  in  the  copies  from  paintings,  a  correct  idea  of  the 
style  of  each  great  master  ;  for  the  capacities  of  the  art  un- 
doubtedly are  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  In  effecting  this 
important  object,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  engraver  must  be  more 
than  a  mere  copyist.  It  is  not  enough  to  imitate  the  outline 
and  the  shading,  to  preserve  on  a  smaller  scale  the  just  pro- 
portions of  the  original,  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  coloring, 
to  give  the  same  expression  to  countenances,  and  the  same 
finish  to  all  the  detail.  A  higher  order  of  talent  is  required 
in  the  engraver.  He  must  be  able  to  comprehend  and  appre- 
ciate the  genius  of  the  master,  whose  work  is  before  him.  He 
must  understand  the  feelings  which  inspired  him  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  was  pouring  out  his  soul  upon  the  canvass. 
He  must  know  the  enthusiasm  that  stirred  him  up,  the  pro- 
found sentiment  that  filled  his  heart,  the  devotion,  piety,  and 
ardor,  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  the  work.  He  must 
catch  a  spark  of  that  heavenly  flame,  which  burned  in  the 
soul  of  the  great  artist,  and  kindled  into  life  the  portraiture 
upon  his  canvass.  In  this  way  alone  can  he  give  to  his  work 
that  nameless  and  ethereal  charm,  which,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  distinguishes  the  works  of  genius. 

These  are  some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  art  of 
engraving ;  an  art,  which  we  consider  perfect  in  its  kind,  that 
is,  accomplishing  all  the  objects  which  it  professes  to  under- 
take, as  completely  as  any  of  the  fine  arts.  The  editor  of 
Horace  Walpole's  "  Catalogue  of  Engravers  "  remarks,  that 
'*  want  of  coloring  is  the  capital  deficience  of  prints."  But 
we  think  he  is  entirely  mistaken  in  this  respect.  Engravings, 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  do  possess  the  property  of 
coloring  by  suggestion,  and  this  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
beauties  of  the  art.  To  color  a  fine  engraving,  which  is  fully 
finished  with  all  the  depth  and  variety  of  shading,  seems  to 
us  little  less  barbarous  than  to  paint  a  fine  statue. 

Though  wood  engraving  is  very  diflferent  from  copper- 
plate, it  seems  worth  while  to  notice  it  in  treating  of  this  sub- 
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.  ject,  as  it  has  recently  become  an  object  of  considerable 

I  mention,   and   bas   undergone  great  improvement.     Wood 

'  Bigraving  is  much  like  printing,  the  figures  being  raised  from 

ihe  surface  like  those  on  printers'  types.     In  this  respect, 

il  is  exactly  opposite  to  engraving  on  copper  or  steel,  and  it 

mts  in  use  a  considerable  time  before  the  process  of  taking 

impressions  from  copper  plates  was  discovered.     It  has  been 

usened,  that  a  series  of  drawings,  representing  the  exploits  of 

Alexander,  were  designed  and  executed  in  wood  by  Alessan- 

dro  Cuiuo  and  his  twin  sister,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 

I  eentnry.     Bui  this  has  been  disputed.     It  is  certain,  bow- 

feerer,  that  the  art  was  practised  a  few  years  later,  as  there  is 

WM  print   from   a  wood-cut  in  the  possession   of  Earl   Spen- 

,  representing  St.  Christopher,  and  bearing  the  date  of 

I4i3. 

The  discovery  of  the  art  of  engraving  on  melal,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  impressions  on  paper,  is  generally  ascribed 

IH  Fintguerra,  a  goldsmith  of  Florence.  He  excelled  in  an 
m,  Uieo  much  practised  in  Florence,  called  niello.  It  was 
tie  custom  with  jewellers,  in  those  limes,  to  engrave  the 
VmJtnes  of  Scripture  subjects  upon  the  vessels  which  they 
pade  for  the  use  of  the  church.  When  ihis  engraving  was 
jEompleied,  they  Glled  the  lines  with  a  black  substance  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  lead  and  silver,  in  solution  with  borax 
Bid  sulphur  ;  and  impressions  were  taken  from  this  in  clay 
«  sulphur.  The  black  substance  used  was  called  niello  ;  and 
luDce  the  name  of  the  art.  The  same  process  was  also  used 
■IRbea  pieces  of  armour,  household  plate,  and  other  articles 
;re  engraved  for  the  purpose  of  being  inlaid  with  meials, 
wd,  or  ivory.  Painters  were  employed  to  make  designs 
f  this  kind  of  engraving,  and  impressions  were  taken  in  clay 
r  sulphur,  both  for  the  convenience  of  tlie  artist  as  he  pro- 
Medea  in  his  work,  and  for  distribution  among  his  friends. 
ll  occurred  to  Finiguerra,  thai  the  impression  might  be  made 
a  paper  instead  of  clay  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  make  ihe  ex- 
ennient,  welting  the  paper  and  applying  it  gently  with  a 
oiler.  Impressions  are  still  preserved  in  some  of  the  mu- 
Rums  of  Italy,  taken  upon  paper,  and  easily  recognised  by 
die  inscriptions  being  reversed  ;  and  the  Abbil-  Zani  discov- 
ered at  the  Biblioth^fiue  du  Roi  at  Paris,  in  1803,  a  print 
catitled  "  The  first  impression  from  an  engraving  by  Maso 
VOL.  XLIX.  —  NO.   104.  16 
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Finiguerra  in  1452."  Some  Italian  writers,  with  con- 
siderable show  of  reason,  place  the  epoch  of  Finiguerra's  in- 
vention as  early  as  1440,  or  a  short  time  before. 

German  writers  claim  the  honor  of  the  invention  for  a 
citizen  of  Antwerp,  Martin  Schoengaur,  asserting  that  be 
practised  the  art  before  Finiguerra.  It  seems  probable,  that  it 
appeared  nearly  simultaneously  in  both  countries.  The  ear- 
liest distinguished  engravers  after  the  discovery  of  the  art, 
however,  were  Italians. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Finiguerra  pursued  his  invention 
any  further  than  to  take  impressions  on  paper  instead  of  clay. 
A  contemporary,  of  the  same  profession  and  city,  Baccio 
Baldini,  improved  upon  the  invention  by  engraving  on  plates 
for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  impressions.  He  was 
greatly  assisted  by  a  distinguished  painter,  Antonio  Pollajuolo, 
who  furnished  him  with  designs  for  his  engravings,  and  also 
by  another  artist,  Sandro  Botticelli,  who  made  a  set  of  draw- 
ings, from  which  Baldini  engraved  plates  for  an  edition  of 
Dante,  published  in  1488,  and  supposed  to  be  the  first  book 
ever  embellished  with  copperplate  engravings  ;  though  this 
notion  has  been  proved  false  by  a  German  writer. 

The  works  of  Baldini  attracted  the  attention  of  a  Ronum 
engraver,  Andrea  Mantegna,  who  had  already  become  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  nielkUori. 
This  artist  not  only  assisted  Baldini  with  original  designs,  but 
also  turned  his  own  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  the  newly- 
discovered  art,  in  which  he  soon  became  a  proficient.  Ros- 
coe  says  of  him,  tliat  his  prints  display  considerable  power  of 
invention  and  expression  of  character,  even  bordering  upon 
grace  and  elegance.  The  drawing  is  generally  correct,  and 
sometimes  exhibits  great  freedom  and  spirit.  His  engravings 
are  distinguished  by  the  shadows  being  formed  by  diagonal 
lines,  not  crossed  as  in  more  recent  prints. 

In  our  notice  of  the  early  days  of  the  art,  we  must  not 
omit  mentioning  Albert  Durer,  one  of  the  earliest  Dutch 
engravers.  Some  knowledge  of  the  art  seems  to  have  been 
previously  possessed  in  Holland  by  Martin  Schoengauer,  who 
is  thought  by  some  German  writers,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
have  invented  it,  and  who  was  certainly  a  contemporary  of 
Finiguerra.  The  works  of  Martin,  and  his  disciple  Wolge- 
muth,  inspired  the  genius  of  Albert  Durer,  who  did  much  for 
the  improvement  of  the  art,  excelling  equally  on  copper  and  on 
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I  wood.  Among  his  most  famous  works  are  portraits  of  tlie 
I  £mperot  Maximilian  ;  of  Albert,  Elector  of  Memz  ;  of  Pbillp 
T  MeUnclhoD  ;  a  full  length  of  Erasmus,  wlio  is  represented 
I  juanding  al  a  desk,  writing ;  a  head  of  Uiric  Yambuler,  of  ilie 
(jize  of  life ;  and  a  portrait  of  himself.  He  also  executed  a 
!  of  engravings  on  wood,  tlilrly-six  in  number,  repre- 
pBcnUng  scenes  from  the  life  of  our  Saviour. 

We  bave  mentioned  these  prints,  because  tliey  exercised  an 
imporianl  Influence  on  the  career  of  a  young  Italian,  whu  was 
now  successfully  cultivating  the  same  art,  and  who  was  des- 
I  Uned  to  carry  il  to  a  mucb  higher  degree  of  excellence. 
I  Vvc- Antonio  RalmondJ  was  born  at  Bologna,  and  studied 
I  ibe  an  of  painting  with  Francesco  Francia.     He  was  early 
\  distinguished  for  his  works  in  niello-,  but  seems  to  have  made 
no  attempts  at  regular  engraving  until  his  attention  was  di- 
rected to  it  by  accident.     Having  taken  a  journey  to  Venice, 
be  sair  for  sale  the  set  of  prims,  by  Albert  Durer,  represent- 
r  iBg  llie  life  of  our  Saviour.     These  prints  were  held  in  high 
■  asumotion,  and  sold  at  a  very  great  price ;   but  the  young 
_     '  t  was  so  much  tempted  by  them,  that  he  could  not  refrain 
I  from  the  purchase,  though  it  completely  exhausted  his  funds. 
In  order  to  repair  his  fortunes,  he  immediately  began  to  make 
DOpies  of  Durer's  pieces,  which  be  executed  with  so  mucb 
success  in  copper,  that  he  was  able  to  sell  them  in  Venice, 
s  originals  by  Durer.     The  latter,  as  Vasari  tells  the  story, 
n  bis  "  Lives  of  Painters,"  on  hearing  of  the  fraud,  imme- 
iately   repaired  to  Venice,  and  complained  to  the  Senate  of 
lie  injury  ;  but  obtained  no  other  satisfaction,  than  a  decree 
forbidding  Marc-Antonio  from  affixing  to  his  prints  the  name 
f  emblem  of  Durer. 
From  Venice,  Marc- Antonio  went  to  Rome,  where  he  had 
I  Fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  Raphael,  who 
1  residing  there.     Having  made  an  engraving  from 
'i  Lucretia,  he  caused  it  to  be  shown  to  the  artist, 
lediaiely  perceived  the  great  advantage  which  he 
i  enjoy  by  means  of  this  invention,  in  having  his  works 
j  over  the  world  ;  and  from  this  time  Antonio  found  his 
r  occupation  in  copying  the  works  of  this  great  master, 
Kreceiving  Irom  him  many  useful  hints  and  directions,  so  that 
V:lbe  art  was  greatly  improved  by  his  labors.      His  reputation 
was  sooD  established  throughout  Italy,  and  his  school  was  re- 
nned  to  by  numerous  disciples  ;  among  whom  were  Marco 
'a  Bavenoa,  Agostino  Veneziano,  and  Giulio  Bonasone,  who 
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were  almost  as  accoroplished  and  successful  as  their  teacher, 
and  did  much  to  improve  the  taste  of  Europe. 

The  art  was  thus  firmly  established  in  Italy  and  in  HoUand. 
The  first  kind  which  was  practised  was  the  line  engravings 
as  would  naturally  be  supposed,  when  we  remember  the  origin 
of  the  invention.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that,  although 
many  other  ways  have  been  adopted  for  cutting  the  copper, 
the  earliest  method  is  still  used  for  the  most  costly  and  elab- 
orate works.  A  short  account  of  the  different  modes  of  en- 
graving may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers. 

The  principal  instruments,  used  for  line  engraving,  are  the 
graver^  the  scraper^  the  burnisher^  and  the  steel  point.  The 
graver  is  a  piece  of  hardened  steel,  four  or  five  inches  long, 
having  four  sides,  and  varying  from  three  sixteenths  to  one 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  the  sides  forming  a  right  or 
acute  angle  according  as  the  lines  are  to  be  cut  bold  or  deli- 
cate, and  is  cut  ofif  obliquely  at  the  end  to  give  a  sharp  point  at 
one  of  the  corners.  The  handle  is  of  wood,  or  cork,  shaped 
somewhat  like  the  handle  of  a  common  screw-driver,  but 
much  shorter.  The  scraper  is  a  long,  triangular  piece  of 
steel,  regularly  diminishing  firom  the  handle  to  the  point. 
The  three  edges  are  kept  sharp  by  rubbing  them  on  an  oil- 
stone, and  are  used  for  removing  the  burr^  or  roughness  oc- 
casioned by  cutting  the  plate  with  the  graver,  and  also  for 
erasing  erroneous  lines.  The  third  instrument  is  the  frtir- 
nisher^  which  is  a  hard,  round,  and  highly  polished  piece  of 
steel,  used  for  rubbing  out  any  little  dots  or  scratches  which 
occur  in  the  copper.  The  steel  pointy  set  in  a  wooden  handle, 
is  also  used  for  etching,  and  for  some  of  the  delicate  work, 
technically  called  dry-paintings  which  the  graver  could  not 
so  well  be  made  to  perfonn. 

The  present  usual  process  for  line  engraving  is  as  fol- 
lows. The  plate,  being  properly  prepared,  the  work  is 
commenced  by  what  is  called  etchings  which  is  thus  per- 
formed. The  plate  is  covered  with  a  thin  ground  or 
varnish,  composed  of  asphaltum,  gum  mastic,  and  virgm 
wax.  If  an  outline  in  pencil  is  to  be  transferred  to  the 
plate,  the  pencil  outline  is  laid  carefully  upon  a  clean  paper, 
and  thoroughly  sponged  with  water  upon  the  back,  and 
then  placed  between  damp  sheets  of  paper  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. The  outline  is  then  again  sponged  in  a  similar  man- 
ner ;  and  this  is  repeated  until  the  paper  becomes  com- 
pletely saturated  with  water.     It  is  then  laid  upon  the  plate 
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on  which  the  ground  is,  and  rolled  througii  a  plate  press ; 
and  an  inverted  pencil  outline  is  thus  produced  upon  ihe 
plaie.  ir  ilie  drawing  is  traced,  it  is  done  either  wiih  a 
pencil  upon  iransparenl  paper,  and  llien  transferred  as  above, 
or  upoD  iracing-paper  with  the  point  ;  which  treeing- paper, 
after  tracing,  is  rubbed  with  red  chalk,  then  laid  upon  the 
plaie,  snd  the  tracing  lightly  gone  over  wiih  the  point ;  thus 
producing  upon  the  plate  an  inverted  outline  in  red  chalk. 
Difierent  kinds  of  tracing-paper  are  used  for  these  diflerent 
processes.  The  oiitJines,  and  such  parts  as  retjuire  freedom 
1  irregularity  of  line,  and  the  main  lines  of  the  dark  dra- 
ry,  &€.,  are  then  marked  through  the  ground,  care  being 
bken  that  every  line  shall  penetrate  to  the  copper.  The 
F^g^  ol*  the  plate  are  then  surmounted  by  a  high  border  of 
Has,  closely  titiedi  and  a  dilution  of  the  best  spirits  of  aqva 
fortit  and  water  is  poured  over  i)ie  whole.  The  acid  of 
course  reaches  the  metal  wherever  lines  have  been  drawn 
through  the  wax,  and  the  bubbles  of  air  produced  by  the 
chemical  action,  together  with  the  saturated  poriions  of  the 
metal,  are  brushed  away  with  a  feather.  For  biting  steel 
several  other  kinds  of  acid  arc  used  ;   for  very  soft  steel, 

fiowdered  corrosive  sublimate  and  alum,  dissolved  in  water  ; 
br  hard  steel,  nitric  acid  diluted,  the  plate,  before  the  acid  is 
applied,  being  washed  with  a  decoction  of  nut-gall.  When  the 
•ctioa  of  the  acid  has  been  continued  long  enough,  the  liquid 
is  poured  off,  and  the  operator  exarainest  his  work  carefully. 
IT  be  finds  that  the  desired  effect  has  been  produced  in  the 

I  Goes  drawn,  he  fills  them  up,  or,  in  the  technical  language, 
ilbey  are  ttopped  out.  The  biting,  or  action  of  tlie  acid,  is 
ribeii  continued  for  the  deeper  shades,  which  are  afterwards 
[inopped  out,  and  so  on.  When  the  work  is  completed, 
I  the  varnish  is  cleaned  off,  tlie  plate  washed  with  oil  of  lur- 
MDtine,  and  any  deficiencies  are  remedied  with  the  graver. 
'  The  plaie  is  then  finished  with  the  graver  and  the  dry-point, 
md  by  r(fei(in^,  which  last  is  done  by  laying  a  ground  upon 
the  surface  of  the  plate,  so  as  that  it  shall  not  penetrate  the 
lines,  and  then  biting  as  before,  or  washing  on  the  acid 
where  any  part  is  wished  darker.  From  tliis  description,  it 
may  be  seen  how  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  work  depends 
upon  the  skill  of  the  artist  in  using  the  graver.  Indeed,  this 
inilrumeni  seems  to  possess  scarcely  less  power  than  the 
pcncd  or  the  chisel.      Within  its  compass   are   contained 
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all  that  art  can  convey  of  delicacy,  grace,  beauty,  and 
power. 

This  practice  of  etching  must  have  been  very  early  adopted, 
as  it^is  extremely  probable  that  acid  was  used  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  swords  and  other  warlike  implements,  in  decor- 
ating blades  and  other  weapons,  before  the  invention  of  en- 
graving on  copper  ;  and  its  adaptation  to  this  purpose  would 
have  been  readily  perceived.  The  merit  of  inventing  etch- 
ing was  claimed  by  an  Italian  artist,  Parmegiano  ;  but  it  is 
ascertained,  that  it  was  earlier  practised  by  Albert  Durw,  from 
some  prints  by  that  artist,  bearing  the  dates  of  1518  and 
1624. 

For  letter,  map,  and  plan  engraving,  the  process  b  as 
follows.  The  plate,  being  carefully  prepared  to  receive  the 
cutting,  is  warmed  sufficiently  to  melt  white  wax,  with  a  thin 
coating  of  which  it  is  then  covered.  The  outline  of  the 
drawing  is  then  traced  upon  paper  with  a  black-lead  pencil, 
and  laid,  the  pencilled  side  downward,  upon  the  wax,  and 
the  back  gently  rubbed  with  the  burnisher ;  by  which  pro- 
cess the  drawing  is  transferred  to  the  wax.  The  engraver 
is  thus  guided  in  making  the  outline  of  the  design  on  the 
copper,  which  he  does  by  means  of  the  point  above  men- 
tioned, penetrating  through  the  wax,  and  marking  distinctly 
on  the  plate,  or  by  cutting  directly  through  the  wax  with 
the  graver.  The  wax  is  then  wiped  off,  and  the  plate  fin- 
ished with  the  graver  and  point.  The  plate  must  be  laid 
upon  a  strong,  steady  table,  and  a  sort  of  awning  or  shade  of 
silk  paper  stretched  on  a  frame  be  placed  near  the  window, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  a  glare  of  light  from  falling 
upon  the  copper.  Whenever  an  erroneous  line  is  made  by 
the  slipping  of  the  graver,  or  other  cause,  it  must  be  effaced 
by  the  burnisher,  and  the  indentings  which  this  leaves  must 
then  be  levelled  with  the  scraper,  rubbed  with  charcoal  and 
water,  and  lightly  polished  with  the  burnisher. 

The  second  kind  of  engraving,  which  is  done  by  making 
dots  in  the  copper  instead  of  lines,  is  called  stippling.  The 
principal  advantage  of  this  style  is,  that  delicate  parts  of  the 
engraving  may  be  done  with  less  labor  and  in  a  shorter  time. 
It  will  readily  be  seen,  that,  the  greater  the  number  of  the 
dots,  and  the  closer  they  are  together,  without  being  so  near 
as  to  form  a  continuous  line  in  any  direction,  the  more  will 
the  work  resemble  a  crayon  drawing.     On  account  of  this 
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L  ffesemUance,  stippling  is,  in  Englaod,  commonly  called  cbalk 
I  curving.      It  is  ofien  loiind  united  in  the  same  piece  with 
[  liue  engraving,  being  employed  for  the  more  delicate  pans, 
while  tbe  drapery,  and  all  llie  bolder  portions  of  liie  work, 
are  represeotetl  in  lines.      An  instrument  has  been  invented 
by  wliicli  this  kind  of  engraving  may  be  more  expeditiously 
accomplishetl.      This  is  called  a  roulette.      It  is  a  toothed 
whed  attached  to  a  handle  ;  and,  being  rolled  over  the  cop- 
per, it  makes  a  row  of  dots.     The  elieci  of  this,  however, 
u  nuicb  inferior  to  ihe  dotiing  made  by  the  graver.     Stippiing 
is  •rerjr  ancient  invention,  and  is  atiribuied  to  the  Italians. 
It  is  known  to  have  been  used  by  Augusline  of  Venice,  who, 
■s  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  a  pupil  of  Marc-Anionio ; 
■nd  Uwre  is  still  preserved  a  print  executed  hy  this  artist, 
I  W|>re»enting  an  old  man  seated  on  a  bank,  with  a  cottage  in 
k'tbe  background.      The  Besh  only,  liowever,  is  done  in  dots. 
P'Tbere  is  also  another  print  of  a  single  figure  standing,  hold- 
'  ing  ■  cup  and  looking  upwards,  by  Giulio  Campagnola,  who 
eo^ved  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  ceniury.     The 
faackgroiind  is  executed  in  round  dots,  apparently  made  with 
Ihe  needle  or  dry  point,  and  the  figure  is  outlined  with  a  deep 
^troke  and  finished  wiUi  dots,  tlie  hair  and  beard  being  exe- 
uoieil  in  lines. 

^  The  third  style  of  engraving  is  the  mezzatinto.  The 
olale,  being  prepared,  the  process  is  commenced  nearly 
■n  the  same  manner  as  for  line  engraving,  the  outline  and 
bolder  parts  being  etched.  The  plate  is  laid  on  a  firm 
table,  which  has  a  flannel  cloth  upon  it  to  prevent  the 
copper  from  slipping.  Ad  instrument  called  a  grounding- 
loot,  provided  with  teeth,  is  then  applied  to  the  plate, 
ud  rocked  backwards  and  forwards  in  every  direction 
over  Hs  surface,  so  as  to  cover  it  with  fine  indentations, 
cm  being  taken  not  to  allow  the  tool  to  cut  twice  in  the 
tame  place.  When  this  operation  is  finished,  the  plate  is 
feond  Id  be  so  engraved  tliat  an  impression  from  it  would 
present  a  uniformly  black  surface.  The  engraver  now 
resorts  to  the  scraper  and  burnisher,  and  presses  down 
or  ndts  out  the  roughness  of  the  copper,  over  that  part  of 
the  surface  where  tlie  figures  are  to  appear,  obliieraiing 
the  ground  for  the  lights  and  leaving  it  for  the  shades. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  this  part  of  the  operation,  to 
mike  the   gradations   from  shade   to  light   extremely  deli- 
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cate,  as,  otherwise,  the  effect  of  the  piece  would  be^much 
injured.  While  speaking  of  mezzotinto  engraving,  it  seems 
worth  while  to  correct  a  prevalent  error.  It  is  generally 
supposed,  that  an  acid  is  employed  to  corrode  the  copper  for 
this  branch  of  art ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Engraving,  when 
acid  is  to  be  used,  is  called  etchings  a  process  which  we  have 
already  described. 

This  mistake  with  regard  to  the  use  of  acid  in  mezzo- 
tinto, may  not  improbably  have  grown  out  of  the  conrunonly 
received  account  of  the  invention  of  this  style  of  engrav- 
ing. The  merit  of  first  using  it  is  attributed  to  Prince  Ru- 
pert. Horace  Walpole,  in  his  "Catalogue  of  Engravers," 
digested  from  the  manuscript  of  Vertue,  says,  that,  as  Prince 
Rupert  was  going  out  one  morning  from  his  residence  at 
Brussels,  be  observed  a  sentinel  very  busy  with  his  fusil. 
On  inquiring  what  he  was  doing,  the  man  showed  him,  that 
the  night  dew  had  made  some  spots  of  rust  on  the  piece, 
which  he  was  trying  to  scrape  and  polish  away.  On  exam- 
ining it,  the  prince  perceived  something  like  a  figure  eaten 
iiito  the  barrel,  with  innumerable  little  holes  close  together 
like  the  chased  work  on  gold  and  silver,  part  of  which  the 
man  had  already  scraped  away.  It  immediately  occurred  to 
him,  that,  by  covering  a  plate  with  such  little  holes,  so  that 
it  would  give  a  black  impression,  and  then  scraping  away  part 
of  them,  the  smooth  portions  of  the  plate  would  leave  the 
paper  white.  He  communicated  this  idea  to  Vaillant,  a 
painter  whom  he  maintained  ;  and  after  many  experiments 
they  contrived  a  steel  roller  with  teelh,  which  could  cut  the 
plate  in  every  direction ;  and  it  was  then  easy  to  scrape  away 
the  roughness  where  the  light  was  to  fall. 

This  account,  however,  seems  to  be  incorrect ;  for  the 
Baron  Heineken,  in  his  "  Idee  Generale  d'une  Collection 
complette  d'Estampes,"  speaks  of  a  print  engraved  in  mezzo- 
tinto by  Colonel  de  Siegen,  an  ofiicer  in  the  service  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse.  It  is  a  portrait  of  Amelia  Elizabeth, 
Princess  Regent  of  Hesse-Cassel,  which  is  inscribed  in' one 
corner,  "  L.  de  Siegen,  inventor,  fecit,  1643."  Now  it  does 
not  appear  that  Prince  Rupert  pretended  to  have  made  this 
discovery  till  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  date  of  Siegen's 
print ;  for  Evelyn  mentions,  in  his  Diary,  under  March 
13th,   1661,  that  Prince  Rupert  had  just  shown  him  the 
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ntw  way  of  graving  called  mezzoHnto.  Heineken  thinks 
that  Rupert  must  have  learned  the  art  from  Colonel  de 
Siegen. 

Another  mode  of  engraving,  accomplished  by  the  help 
of  an  acid,  is  called  aqua-tinta.  The  outlines  of  the  pic- 
ture are  etched  in  the  copper  by  the  usual  process.  The 
ground  is  then  removed,  the  plate  carefully  cleaned,  and  the 
aqua^tinta  grain^  as  it  is  called,  is  applied.  In  the  old 
method,  this  consisted  of  finely-powdered  mastic,  sifted  care- 
fully and  equally  over  the  plate,  and  then  made  to  adhere  by 
gently  warming  it.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  that,  were  the 
acid  now  applied,  it  would  so  act  upon  the  copper  between 
the  innumerable  fine  grains,  that  an  impression  taken  from  the 
plate  would  be  perfectly  black.  When  the  grains  of  mastic, 
therefore,  have  been  made  to  adhere,  the  artist  takes  a  hair 
pencil  dipped  in  black  varnish,  and  paints  over  the  grain  in 
those  parts  of  the  picture  which  are  to  be  left  entirely  white. 
The  acid  is  then  applied,  and  after  it  has  been  suffered  to  act 
long  enough  it  is  poured  ofif,  and  the  next  lightest  shade 
stopped  out ;  again,  the  acid  is  applied  for  the  deeper  shades, 
and  so  on  till  the  picture  is  complete.  There  are  several 
modifications  of  the  process  of  aqua-tinta  engraving,  which 
we  omit  describing,  as  it  would  be  difiicult  to  make  them 
intelligible  to  our  readers.  One,  however,  invented  we  be- 
lieve by  Mr.  F.  Tukes,  of  London,  and  now  generally 
adopted,  ought  not  to  be  passed  by.  It  is  far  preferable  to 
the  method  formerly  in  use,  wearing  longer,  and  giving  a 
grain  of  much  more  elegant  appearance.  The  resinous  sub- 
stance to  be  employed,  which  is  mastic,  resin,  burgundy 
pitch,  or  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  of  these  ingredients,  is 
dissolved  in  highly  rectified  alcohol ;  and,  the  plate  having 
been  carefully  cleaned,  the  solution  is  quickly  poured  over 
its  surface,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  chilling  of  the  var- 
nish, which  immediately  takes  place,  may  be  perfectly  equal 
over  the  whole.  If  this  is  well  done,  the  rapid  evapora- 
tion of  the  alcohol  causes  the  resin  which  it  has  held  in 
solution  to  shrink  up,  presenting  a  sort  of  vermiform  appear- 
ance, and  leaving  the  copper  between  the  particles  of  varnish 
open  to  the  action  of  the  acid.  The  object  of  the  aqua- 
tmta  is  to  imitate  drawings  made  with  India  ink,  bistre,  sepia, 
&c.     It  is  well  enough  adapted  for  slight  subjects  generally, 
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and  for  large  and  coarse  representations  ;  but  it  fails,  where 
minute  and  accurate  detail  is  required. 

We  come,  finally,  to  the  art  of  engraving  on  sleeZ,  which  has 
additional  interest  to  Americans  as  the  invention  of  one  of 
their  countrymen.  Though  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  five 
or  six  of  Albert  Durer's  prints,  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, were  taken  from  steel  plates,  and  though  there  is  an 
engraving  by  J.  T.  Smith,  in  1805,  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
Star  Chamber  in  the  "  Topographical  Illustrations  of  West- 
minster," undoubtedly  taken  from  a  steel  plate,  the  art  never- 
theless does  not  seem  to  have  been  appreciated  or  under- 
stood till  several  years  afterwards.  In  the  year  1818,  an 
inquiry  was  instituted,  respecting  the  prevention  of  forgery,  by 
the  "  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,"  in  London  ; 
when  it  appeared  from  information  gathered  by  the  commit- 
tee, that  bank-notes,  with  ornamented  borders,  printed  from 
steel  plates,  were  actually  in  use  in  America  ;  and  a  speci- 
men of  engraving  on  soft  steel,  was  presented  to  the  Society 
by  Mr.  Charles  Warren.  Soon  after  this,  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Fairman  removed  to  London,  and  formed  a  connexion 
with  Mr.  Heath,  an  eminent  engraver,  for  printing  notes  and 
other  designs  from  steel  plates.  The  great  principle  in  this 
branch  of  the  art  is,  to  engrave  on  soft  steel  and  harden  it 
afterwards  ;  and  the  superiority  of  this  kind  of  engraving,  over 
that  on  copper,  consists  in  tlie  greater  number  of  impressions 
which  may  be  taken  from  steel  plates,  and  the  superior  deli- 
cacy of  which  they  admit  in  the  execution. 

In  addition  to  this,  Perkins  has  resorted  to  another  method 
for  increasing  the  number  of  impressions.  The  plate  being 
engraved  and  hardened,  the  impression  is  transferred  in  a 
spring  press  to  a  cylinder  of  soft  steel,  by  rolling  the  latter 
over  the  plate  several  times,  under  a  great  pressure.  The 
design  is  thus  transferred  in  relief  to  the  cylinder,  which  is 
then  hardened,  and  may  be  used  to  make  the  same  impres- 
sion on  plates  of  soft  steel,  or  copper,  from  which  prints  may 
then  be  taken.  This  process,  however,  is  only  used  in  the 
preparation  of  plates  intended  for  bank-notes  and  calico- 
prmting.  The  ordinary  engraving  upon  steel,  which  has  now 
almost  entirely  superseded  that  on  copper,  is  executed  upon 
plates  nearly  decarbonated.  They  do  not  require  hardening, 
as  they  will  give  a  sufficient  number  of  impressions  with- 
out it. 
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Tliere  is  a  species  of  engraving  on  copper  called   the 

ttdallic,  nliich  has  been  invenled  within  tlie  last  tiveiiiy-Gve 

Kj'ears,  and  is  so  beautiful  a  branch  of  the  art  that  it  merits  a 

Minute  description.      The  object  of  this  kind  of  engraving  is, 

D  give  accurate  representations  uf  medals,  coins,  and  hasso- 

1  of  a  small  size  ;   and  it  is  efi'ecied  by  applying  a 

■•naclune  tu  (he  surface  of  the  medal,  which  will  trace  a  line 

I  ibe   copper  corresponding  exactly  lo  the  outline  of  the 

^ure  on  ibe  medal.      Those  who  are  familiar  with  a  pente- 

raph  wiJl  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  this  machine.     It  is  so 

mtrired,  that,  as  it  slides  over  ibe  surface  of  the  coin,  every 

»atioo  or  depression  which  produces  a  perpendicular  mo- 

l^n  in  ibe  machine,  causes  at  ilie  same  time  a  horizontal 

lorement  at  the  oilier  extremity,  which  traces  the  hne  on 

_ier.     Every  lime  the  machine  passes  over  the  coin, 

■  siogn  line  is  (raced  on  the  copper  ;  and  there  is  a  delicaie- 

''  coQtrived  screw,  by  which  the  machine  may  be  pushed 

urnrd  after  each  line  is  drawn,  so  as  to  make  the  next  line 

r  to  it  as  the  operator  chooses.     The  effect  is  to  give 

I  exact  copy  of  the  medal ;  and  the  drawing  appears  so 

alient,  that  we  can  hardly  convince  ourselves,  at  first,  that 

We  are  looking  upon  a  llat  surface. 

This  beautiful  machine  will  seem  the  more  interesting  lo 
'  readers,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  liavtng  been  in- 
n  this  country.  In  t)ie  ^'Journal  of  the  Franklin 
uiiiuie  of  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania,"  (Vol.  X.  No.  3,  for 
ieptember,  1832,)  we  find  some  account  of  ibe  invention, 
a  tba  following  passage  ; 

I  IS  17,  by  the  use  of  a  machine  which  had  been  invenled 
BPhiladeljihia,  Christian  Gobrecht,  die-sinker,  produced  u|jon 
Mipper  an  engraving  from  a  medal  having  upon  it  the  head  of 
Aloiander  of  Russia  ;  from  this  engraving  impressions  were 
taksa   and  distributed.      One  of  these  inipreasioue  we  have 

■MO. 

"In  1819,  Asa  Spencer  (now  of  the  firm  of  Draper.  Under- 
■  wood  &.  Co.,  bank-note  engravers)  took  with  bim  lo  Loudon 
I,  B  machine  of  the  kind  above  alluded  to,  which  was  principally 
Ldeaigned  for  straight  and  waved-line  ruling.  This  machine 
f-waa  used  in  London  during  the  year  just  mentioned,  and  the 
ruling  waved  lines,  and  of  copying  ToedaU,  woa  then 
l^ollibited    and    explained    by   Mr,    Spencer    to   several    arl- 
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In  the  above  extract  it  wiU  be  observed,  that  we  are  not 
expressly  informed  who  was  the  inventor  ;  nor  do  we  find  it 
stated  anywhere  in  the  communication  from  which  the  extract 
is  taken.  We  have  been  informed,  by  numerous  artists  in 
Philadelphia,  that  the  contrivance  of  this  ingenious  and  beau- 
tiful machine  is  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Spencer ; 
that  the  machine  used  by  Mr.  Gobrecht  was  constructed  by 
him,  and  that,  consequently,  the  invention  and  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  are  the  result  of  his  ingenuity. 

This  branch  of  the  art  has  received  great  attention  both 
in  England  and  France.  Mr.  Bate  of  London,  took  out  a 
patent  for  a  machine  of  this  kind,  in  1826,  and  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  beauty  of  his  medallic  engravings.  In 
1830,  a  mechanician  of  Paris,  Achille  CoUas,  contrived  a 
similar  instrument,  having  taken  the  hint  from  a  machine 
which  was  used  for  engraving  watch-dials,  cases,  and  snuff- 
boxes, called  the  tour  a  guillocher.  And  in  1834,  a  pub- 
lication was  commenced  in  Paris,  under  the  title  of  '^  Tr£- 
sor  de  Numismatique  et  de  Glyptique,"  which  has  been 
published  weekly  ever  since,  each  part  containing  four 
lolio  plates  of  medallic  engraving,  and  a  sheet  of  letter- 
press. 

We  have  treated  of  the  merely  mechanical  part  of  engrav- 
bg.  A  much  more  difficult  subject  remains  for  us  in  the 
consideration  of  this  art  in  a  more  extended  sense  ;  its  vari- 
ous objects  and  capacities  ;  the  results  already  produced  by 
it,  and  the  rules  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  specimens 
already  before  the  world  for  the  aid  of  future  artists.  It 
must  be  remembered,  that  art  exists  previously  to  all  rules. 
It  springs  up  first  in  the  inspired  mind,  is  afterwards  visibly 
displayed,  then  admired,  studied,  and  commented  on.  While 
an  art  is  still  in  a  progressive  state,  it  is  obvious,  that  its  na- 
ture can  only  be  partially  discussed.  It  may  possibly  be  so 
far  advanced  as  to  indicate  with  certainty  all  that  it  is  capable 
of  being  made  ;  but  even  then,  the  effect  to  be  produced  by 
this  perfection  cannot  be  entirely  comprehended.  And,  if  the 
progress  made  is  less  than  this,  it  would  certainly  be  under- 
taking too  much,  were  any  one  to  attempt  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory account  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  art. 

Now  the  latter  appears  to  be  the  case  with  engraving. 
We  certainly  caimot  say,  that  this  art  is  still  in  its  infancy ; 
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iir  many  of  its  most  imporiant  objects  seem  to  be  accom- 
Ifli-ihed,  and  ihe  resulls  produced  are  sufficient  to  place  it 
■tmoiig  the  most  beauliful  arts.  But  it  is  siiil  in  a  state  of 
Every  year  wilnesses  improvement ;  invention  is 
wminiially  bringing  something  new  to  its  aid.  The  power, 
lexibiltly,  delicacy,  and  passion  of  the  art  seem  to  be  yearly 
reased.  While  this  is  the  case,  we  sbould  be  wrong  in 
•lempi'mg  to  speak  of  it  as  we  would  of  painting,  sculpture, 
r  atiy  art  which  appears  to  have  arrived  at  die  fulness  of 
^rfeclion.  The  most  thai  we  can  do,  is,  to  examine  what 
9  tlready  been  eflectetl ;  to  deduce  rules  from  the  art  as  it 
ully  exists  ;  to  examine  its  objects,  and  the  extent  to 
riiic-h  lliey  have  been  accomplished  ;  and  to  form  a  conjec- 
,  Erom  what  has  been  already  attained,  of  its  capacity  for 
liU  greater  improvement. 

•  We  shall  consider  engravings  as  divided  into  two  great 
;  tbose  which  are  copies  of  the  works  of  other  artists, 
r  paintings  or  designs  in  pencil,  and  those  which  are  de- 
tl  as  well  as  executed  by  the  same  individual.  Between 
liese  two  classes  there  are  great  and  imporitmt  distinctions. 
she  copying  of  the  paintings  of  great  masters  implies  a  dis- 
ict  talent  of  a  high  order ;  the  power  of  comprehending  and 
iprecisting  their  style,  and  their  various  merits  aiid  defects, 
i  of  representing  them  by  means  of  the  graver.  Copying 
D  designs  made  for  the  engraver  requires  perhaps  the  least 
of  talent.  Yet  even  in  this  tliere  is  no  small  room  for 
e  exertion  of  ingenuity  and  lasle.  But  in  those  works  in 
ilhich  the  same  hand  designs  and  sculptures,  there  may  be 
Irit  of  the  highest  order  which  the  art  admits  ;  as  these 
Ints  bear  only  the  impress  of  one  mind,  which  is  capable  of 
nention  as  well  as  imitation  ;  which  conveys  its  own  (ire, 

1  gives  Us  peculiar  characteristics  to  the  work, 
t  In  treating  of  the  first  class  into  which  we  have  divided 
EfBvings,  the  first  remark  is,  that  tlie  engraver  does  not  here 
I  immediate  converse  with  nature.  His  landscapes  do 
It  reijiiire  him  to  have  seen  the  country  ;  and  he  needs  no 
odeli  for  his  forms  and  his  countenances.  Perfection,  or 
Iccordsnce  with  nature,  is  not  the  legitimate  object  of  this 
aich  of  the  art.  His  purpose  is  to  convey  to  the  plate 
e  peculiar  char  act  eristics  of  the  original  ;  even  fauhs  are 
ioi  to  be  softened-  It  has  been  remarked  by  an  ingenious 
liter,  that  engraving  is  the  translation  of  painting  ;  because 
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the  work  of  representing,  by  engraving,  the  ideas  of  genius 
which  are  expressed  in  the  language  of  painting,  is  analogous  • 
to  that  of  expressing  in  a  foreign  tongue  the  thoughts  of  a 
writer  uttered  in  his  own  language ;  and  the  change  which 
the  conceptions  of  a  painter  must  undergo,  in  being  transferred 
from  the  glowing  canvass  over  which  ^e  brush  has  swept,  to 
the  dotted,  lined,  and  colorless  print,  is  similar  to  the  modifi- 
cation which  takes  place  in  the  idea^  and  figures  of  a  poet, 
when  they  are  made  to  conform  to  the  idioms  and  genius  of 
a  foreign  language.  The  analogy,  however,  is  not  complete, 
because  painting  is  a  universal  language  ;  it  needs  no  trans- 
lation to  make  it  understood  ;  and  engraving  does  not  render 
it  more  intelligible  to  any  one.  In  one  sense,  that  is,  in  the 
power  of  multiplication,  engraving  bears  the  same  relation  to 
painting,  that  printing  does  to  the  manuscript ;  but  here  again 
the  similitude  fails,  because  the  printer  has  nothing  to  do  with 
copying  the  forms  of  the  manuscripts ;  he  is  guided  by  words 
and  thoughts,  but  not  by  forms.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of 
expressing  the  relation,  which  subsists  between  the  two  arts, 
would  be  to  call  the  engraver  the  herald  of  the  painter.  In 
one  solitary  spot  of  the  wide  world  stands  the  inspired  work, 
the  masterpiece  of  art,  the  legacy  of  genius  to  kindred  spirits 
in  after  times.  The  hand  that  traced  those  magical  lines  has 
long  been  cold  in  death  ;  the  eye  that  gleamed  with  inspira- 
tion on  the  work  is  closed,  and  the  spirit  that  designed  it  re- 
turned ages  ago  to  God  who  gave  it.  This  miracle  of  art, 
preserved  perhaps  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  some  royal  gal- 
lery, enshrined  within  its  costly  temple,  and  valued  beyond 
price,  —  more  precious  from  the  consideration  that  its  bemity 
and  glory  are  solitary,  unrivalled,  and  never  to  be  replaced  if 
lost,  —  can  be  gazed  on  but  by  a  few  favored  mortals.  It  is  a 
holy  oracle  of  art,  and  many  who  would  consult  it  must  go  a 
long  and  weary  pilgrimage  before  they  can  reach  the  shrine. 
But  the  voice  of  inspiration  has  gone  forth,  and  there  are 
prophets  to  catch  the  sounds,  and  herald  them  abroad  over 
the  wide  world. 

To  this  high  office  the  engraver  is  devoted.  He  is  the 
herald  of  the  painter.  He  speaks  in  language  less  gorgeous, 
less  imposing,  less  powerful,  than  the  great  original ;  and  he 
only  speaks  more  intelligibly,  inasmuch  as  his  language  re- 
quires a  smaller  reach  of  intellect  and  taste  to  comprehend  it. 
But  it  is  his  province  to  address  the  whole  world  ;  in  every 
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hod  is  found  his  eloquent  proclamation  of  the  great  truth 
(for  surely  every  masterpiece  of  art  is  such),  and  in  every 
land  is  seen  his  name,  proudly  honored  in  being  inscribed  by 
the  side  of  his  great  master's,  beneath  his  work. 

We  have  said,  that  the  engraver,  who  is  devoted  to  copying 
the  works  of  painters,  holds  no  converse  with  nature.     The 
remark,  however,  was  made  without  any  intention  of  depre- 
ciating this  branch  of  the  art.     On  the  contrary,  we  deem 
this  one  of  the  noblest  objects  which  the  engraver  can  pursue. 
It  is  not  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  copying  in  painting,  for 
it  implies,  we  apprehend,  the  exertion  of  a  higher  order  of 
taleot,  that  of  doing  justice  in  one  art  to  the  works  of  masters 
b  another.     The  engraver  from  paintings  is  in  a  high  de- 
gree an  originator.     We  should  certainly  assign  to  the  trans- 
lator, who  clothes  his  work  in  the  language  of  melodious  and 
high-wrought  poetry,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  thoughts,  images,  and  style  of  the  origi- 
nal, a  much  higher  place  than  to  him,  who  gives  only  a  plain 
bat  literal  version,  in  prose  or  in  poetry,  which  bears  no 
stamp  of  the  translator's  own  mind,  and  adds  nothing  to  the 
literature  of  the  language.     For  example,  Coleridge's  transia-  \ 
don  of  '*  Wallenstein,"  while  it  gives  a  faithful  representation  \ 
of  Schiller,  is  at  the  same  time  a  beautiful  English  poem,  a  I 
positive  and  precious  addition  to  the  literature  of  our  Ian-  I 
gU8ge>     Cowper's  translation  of  Homer  is  also  a  poem  ;  and  ' 
t  tolerably  literal  version  ;   but  it  introduces  us  to  no  ac- 
qountance  with  the  translator.    We  might  read  whole  libraries 
of  such  poetry,  and  yet  feel  that  we  have  gained  no  insight 
iato  his  character.     Now  we  should  liken  a  well-executed 
engraving  from  a  fine  painting  to  a  translation  such  as  Cole- 
ridge's ;  while  a  mere  copy  in  oils  is  more  like  the  transla- 
tion by  Cowper,  literal  and  exact,  but  bearing  the  impress  of 
no  mind  but  that  of  the  original  artist. 

Though  the  engraver  from  paintings  does  not  hold  imme- 
diate intercourse  with  nature,  his  province  is  still  wide  enough 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  genius.  He  enters  upon  an  ideal 
world,  and  holds  converse  with  beings  of  more  than  earthly 
beauty.  He  is  dwelling  in  the  groves  and  bovvers  of  Eden, 
or  amidst  the  gorgeous  scenery  of  a  world  gone  by.  His 
firmament  is  lighted  up  with  hues  that  seem  to  be  poured 
down  from  heaven,  and  his  clouds  are  tinted  with  splendors 
winch  even  the  golden  west  cannot  vie  with.     His  eyes  are 
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blest  with  visions  of  loftier  worlds,  and  forms  surpassing  hu- 
man.    Before  him  is  spread  out  the  sea 

*'  or  jasper,  or  of  liquid  pearl,  whereon 
Who  aAer  came  from  earth,  sailing  arrived 
Wafled  by  angels,  or  flew  o*er  the  lake 
Rapt  in  a  chariot  drawn  bj  fiery  steeds ;  *' 

and  that  wondrous  stairway, 

"  Ascending  by  de^ees  magnificent 
Up  to  the  wall  of  Heaven," — 

which  the  angels  are  traversing.  The  venerable  forms  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  the  celestial  beauty  of  the  Holy  Mary,  the 
grace,  and  dignity,  and  majesty  of  classic  heroes  and  virgins, 
are  around  him  to  delight,  elevate,  and  inspire. 

In  choosing  the  peculiar  style  of  engraving  to  be  used  in 
copying  the  works  of  the  masters  of  painting,  there  is  great 
room  for  the  exercise  of  taste.  For  dignified  historical  pieces, 
we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  choosing  line  engraving  ;  for 
landscapes  the  mezzotinto  may  be  used  with  good  effect; 
where  extreme  delicacy  is  required,  stippling  may  be  resorted 
to.  But  line  engraving  seems  to  us  most  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  artist,  as  it  possesses  greater  power  and  compass 
than  the  other  modes.  Lines  seem  to  possess,  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  capacity  of  expression,  as  is  abundantly  demon- 
strated by  outline  engravings  ;  and  they  certainly  give  a  more 
accurate  notion  of  pencil-drawing  than  stippling.  Accordmg- 
ly  we  find,  that  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  this  style  in  their  choicest  works.  Morghen, 
we  believe,  always  resorted  to  it,  and  it  is  the  favorite  style 
throughout  Italy.  Gmelin,  a  German  artist  of  great  eminence, 
used  line  engraving  for  his  copies  from  the  landscapes  of 
Claude  Lorraine.  Woollett  always  preferred  it,  and  most  of 
the  eminent  British  artists  of  the  present  day  resort  to  it. 

Of  the  fitness  of  line  engraving  to  represent  all  the  varieties 
of  landscapes,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  One  or  two  examples 
of  very  different  kinds  of  landscapes  will  illustrate  this  posi- 
tion. We  will  endeavour  to  select  from  those  which  may 
be  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  scene  to  be  represented  is  of  a 
wild,  mountainous,  and  sublime  character  ;  as,  for  instance, 
that  beautiful  engraving  in  Rogers's  "  Italy,"  by  Smith,  of  the 
passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps.  The  lines,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  portion  of  the  foreground  of  the  picture, 
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ire  moslly  drawn  perpeadiculariy,  and,  where  ihe  shading  is 

deepest,  cross  eacli  other  but  little.      There  is  an  exquisite 

dflicxcj'  in  the  work,  and  yet  a  degree  of  simplicity  which 

doca  justice  to  the  sublimity  of  iJie  scenery.     The  stern  gran- 

*  -ur  of  ibe  mountains,  rising  to  the  skies,  and  losing  iheni- 

Jves  in  the  clouds,  is  admirably  represented,  by  the  very 

igness  with  which  the  lines  are  drawn,  and  iheir  extreme 

[|Hnuiiy,  as  they  fade  into  ihe  white.     The  eflect  of  long  per- 

iniiicular  lines,  not  deeply  drawn,  and  fading  in  the  misty 

itance,  is  very  striking  In  such  a  scene.      The  same  kind 

engraving  is  equally  well  adapted  to  convey  the  idea  of 

leur  and  sublimity  in  architecture  ;   as  may  be  seen  in 

graving  by  Goodall,  in  Rogers's  "  Poems,"  of  the  inte- 

a  Gothic  church,  where  the  lines,  being  drawn  in  the 

loer  we  are  describing,  give  an  idea  of  vast  height,  and 

ey  in  a  wonderful  manner  the  feeling  universally  inspired 

lis  noble  order  of  architecture. 

proportion  as  the  landscape  becomes  more  complicated, 

iDcludes  a  greater  variety  of  objects,  such  as  forests, 

s,  rivers,  cataracts,  houses,  animals,  and,  above  all,  foliage 

grass,  the  engraving  becomes  less  simple  and  uniform. 

lines  are  much  shorter,  cross  each  other  in  a  greater 

riy  of  angles,  and  are  altogether  more  complicated  and 

iboraie  than  in  representing  the  bald,  stern  grandeur  of 

itainous  scenery.     For  illustrations  of  our  remarks,  we 

not  look  further  than  (he  beautiful  books  to  which  we 

already  referred.   On  the  twelfth  page  of  the  "Poems  "is 

nette,  engraved  by  that  admirable  artist,  Goodall,  which, 

gbtness,  delicacy,  and  grace,  is  not  surpassed.     It  repre- 

I  an  English  rural  scene  ;  a  rising  ground,  shaded  by  a 

lufi  of  trees  and  bushes ;  a  few  gy]>sies  at  the  fool  of  the 

:k,  their  6re  kindled  underneath  the  emblematic  caid- 

and  their  scanty  wardrobe  displayed  on  the  line  hard 

In  the  background  is  a  windmill.    Over  this  gentle  scene 

parting  sun  is  pouring  his  mellow  light,  and  his  rays,  re- 

on  the  clouds,  shoot  out  thai  long,  fanlike  splendor, 

constitutes  the  most  gorgeous  sunset.     The  contrast 

:n  such  a  scene  as  this,  and  ihe  rugged  grandeur  of  the 

Ids  is  complete  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  a  very  diflereni 

/B  of  engraving  used  lo  represent  it.      The  lines  are  short, 

ilicate,  and  running  in  every  possible  direction,  (hough  not 

iparenlly  crossing  each  other  much.     The  sky  is  formed 
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with  horizontal  lines,  which  fade  and  are  lost  in  the  full  light, 
where  the  sun's  rays  extend  upward.  The  mill,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  represented  by  simple  perpendicular  lines. 

We  have  mentioned  these  two  engravings  as  being  speci- 
mens of  strong  contrast  in  landscapes.  For  all  the  different 
varieties  of  scenery,  there  must  be  corresponding  modifica- 
tions in  the  style  of  engraving  resorted  to.  .  It  may  be  sug- 
gested to  us,  that  such  remarks  are  superfluous  ;  that  we  are 
only  laying  down  rules,  that  common  sense  and  the  smallest 
share  of  taste  would  readily  dictate.  But,  even  granting  this 
to  be  true,  we  still  deem  the  remarks  of  some  value,  as  de- 
monstrating the  power  and  capacities  of  line  engraving.  A 
landscape  may  be  done  in  mezzotinto,  or  it  may  be  repre- 
sented by  aqua-tinta ;  but  we  have  given  these  two  instances 
of  landscapes  to  show  the  power  of  lines  in  representing 
scenes  of  an  opposite  character. 

These  engravings,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  made  from  draw- 
ings, not  from  paintings.  But  the  principle  is  just  the  same. 
The  two  landscapes  illustrate  this  power  of  line  engraving 
quite  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  taken  from  that  fine  piece  of 
David's,  Napoleon  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  or  from  one  of 
Wilson's  rich  compositions. 

The  power  of  lines  will  be  more  fully  comprehended,  when 
we  ascend  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  art,  that  is,  copies 
from  historical  paintings,  and  particularly  the  representations 
of  countenances.  It  is  a  fact,  which  we  presume  none  will 
dispute,  that  lines  produce  different  effects  upon  us,  accord- 
ingly as  they  are  differently  drawn.  So  universally,  indeed, 
is  this  principle  acknowledged,  that  by  general  consent  the 
term  line  of  beauty  is  agreed  upon  to  express  a  particular 
motion  of  the  pencil.  Upon  this  single  principle  an  exten- 
sive theory  is  founded,  with  regard  to  the  art  of  linear  engrav- 
ing. Why  it  is,  that  lines  differently  drawn  produce  in  us 
different  emotions,  why  a  regular  curve  is  more  agreeable 
than  a  straight  or  angular  motion,  why  free  and  swelling  lines 
afford  more  ease  to  the  eye  than  abrupt  or  unvarying  ones, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  It  is  one  of  those  questions,  to 
which  the  only  answer  is.  We  are  made  so.  It  is  the  same 
with  our  other  senses.  No  one  can  tell,  for  instance,  why 
some  combinations  of  sounds  produce  agreeable  emotions, 
and  others  the  contrary  ;  why  some  make  us  feel  joyful,  and 
others  sad.     Neither  can  any  one  give  a  reason  for  the  fact 
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I  ibal  die  perfume  of  ihe  rose  is  more  lo  our  laste  than  (hyi  of 
I  &e  poppy  or  the  onion  ;    or  why  sweei  lasles  please,  and 
I  iriiier  dlsgusl  us.     The  same  is  the  case  with  lines  ;  some 
iease,  others  olTend,  the  eye.     And  besides  this  distinction, 
e  may  observe,  (hat,  of  iliose  which  are  agreeable,  some 
Hoduce  one  kind  of  emotion,  others  anotlier.     HorizomaJ 
lues  in  drawing  afleci  us  in   one  way,  perpendicular  lines  in 
UOlber.      Lines  curving  upwards  atlect  us  differently  fiom 
ffhich  bend  in  ibe  opposite  direction. 
It  will  easily  be  perceived  from  these  remarks,  that  line 
iparings  liave,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  power  of  convej- 
g  ibe  style  of  diderent  painters.      A  skilful  engraver  would 
le,  of  course,  dilVerent  styles  for  different  subjects.      For 
!  of  Fuseli's  fiery  compositions,  for  instance,  his  lines 
i  noI  be  Ihe  same  as   for  a  Holy  p'amily  by  Raphael, 
e  the  band  of  any  great  artist  is  easily  recognised  by 
B  peculiariliea  of  his  style,  it  is  not  very  diflicuh  to  convey 
B9B  pecuharities  iit  the  engraved  copy.     None  who  is  famil- 
r  vnib  the  works  of  Raphael  would  find  much  difficulty  in 
tcogoisuig  his  style  in  a  good  engraving,  even  without  bav 
Ig  seen  the  original  of  the  identical  piece. 
>  Bui  tlie  (juesiion  occurs,  whether  a  different  kind  of  line 
BDOt  to  be  used  in  copying;  from  different  artists,  even  sup- 
;  tliero  to  have  been  engaged  on  the  same,  or  similar, 
fbjects.      Should  not  a  difference  be  made  In  engraving,  for 
:e,  a  Madonna  of  Raphael's,  and  one  by  Titian  ?     We 
luve  oo  hesitation  in  asserting,  thai  there  should  be  ;  if  the 
a  of  the  one  artist  produces  different  emotions  from 
S  of  the  other,  then  different  kinds  of  lines  should  he  used 
I  eograving  them,  corresponding  lo  these  various  emotions. 
niere  is  a  delightful  chapter  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  "Diary  of 
B  Ennoy^e,"  upon  the  Madonnas  of  the  various  great  nias- 
s  of  Italy,  in  which,  with  a  fine  discrimination,  she  traces 
ediffereoi  emotions  which  these  paintings  express  and  ex- 
l«,  and  compares  the  work  with  the  individual  trails  of  the 
r.     Now  we  are  of  opinion,  that,  for  all  these,  there 
i  be  corresponding  diflerences  in  engravings  from  them. 
)  pure  and  celestial  countenances  of  die  Virgins  of  Ra- 
te], with  their  mild,  pensive,  twilight  radiance,  would  not 
le  well  copied  by  the  same  class  of  lines  that  would  be  used  for 
ke  full-orbed,  passionate  beauty  of  the  Madonnas  of  Titian  ;  a 
poly  Family  by  Poussin  would  be  represented  by  different  lines 
n  those  tised  to  copy  a  Holy  Family  by  Andrea  del  Sarlo. 
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This  science  of  lines  appears  to  be  yet  only  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  amount  of  linear  engraving, 
from  its  first  discoveiy  up  to  the  present  time,  is  only  a  series 
of  experiments  which  may  serve  as  the  beginning  of  the 
science.  To  all  artists  who  have  a  real  love  and  respect  for 
their  profession  we  earnestly  recommend  the  subject ;  for  we 
are  convinced  that  the  careful  study  of  it,  with  the  proper 
objects,  would  lead  to  a  more  rapid  improvement  in  the  art  of 
engraving  than  has  ever  yet  been  witnessed.  The  questions 
to  be  determined  are.  What  lines  are  suited  to  express  the 
different  emotions  ?  What  are  the  different  styles  to  be  used 
in  correspondence  with  the  style  of  the  original  paintings  ? 
Can  the  style  of  each  great  master  be  made  distinct  in  the 
engraving  ?  Can  any  variety  or  combination  of  lines  convey 
a  notion  of  the  coloring  of  the  various  artists  ?  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  different  engravings,  from  the  early  days  of  the 
art  up  to  the  period  of  the  most  perfect  specimens,  would 
perhaps  lead  to  a  satisfactory  answer  to  some  or  all  of  these 
questions.  But,  above  all,  were  the  study  made  by  an  artist 
with  the  graver  in  his  hand,  and  the  copper  before  him,  to 
test  by  experiment  the  principles  of  the  science  as  they  would 
be  developed,  the  result  might  prove  of  the  highest  benefit  to 
the  art. 

Outline  engravings  constitute  a  distinct,  and,  of  late,  an 
important  department  of  the  art.  The  principal  works  in  this 
branch  are  the  designs  of  Flaxman,  engraved  by  others  ; 
and  those  of  the  brothers  Riepenhausen,  and  of  Retzsch, 
engraved  by  themselves.  The  beautiful  illustrations  of  Flax- 
man  are  probably  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  They 
consist  of  drawings  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  from  the 
Theogony  of  Hesiod,  the  Tragedies  of  JEschylus,  and  the 
Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,  besides  a  restoration  of  the  shield 
of  Achilles  as  described  in  the  Iliad.  The  great  merit  of 
Flaxman  consists  in  the  power  he  displays  of  comprehending 
and  expressing  the  spirit  of  the  antique.  A  perfect  master  of 
the  art  of  drawing,  and  an  artist  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  he  seemed  to  have  made  his  dwelling  among  by-gone 
men,  and  to  have  lived  in  scenes  which  have  passed  away 
for  ever.  He  made  himself,  by  years  of  study,  perfectly 
familiar  with  all  the  forms  of  classic  life  ;  and  we  would  re- 
commend his  works  to  the  young  scholar  as  one  of  the  most 
profitable  as  well  as  delightful  forms  under  which  Grecian 
antiquities  may  be  studied.    Many  pages,  and  even  chapters,  of 
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be  found  beaulifuliy  condensed  and  commenied 
upon  in  any  one  of  Flaxman's  drawings  from  ihe  anlique.* 

The  works  of  the  Riepeiiliausens,  tiiough  inferior  to  Fiax- 
man  in  extern  and  variety,  display  an  equal  acquainlsnce  with 
ibe  antique.  Their  principal  effort  is  a  restoration  of  the 
feraoua  paintings  of  Poiygnotus  at  Athens,  from  ilie  descrip- 
tion given  of  them  by  Fausanias.  These  engravings  fill  two 
large  volumes,  one  containing  scenes  from  the  capture  of  Troy, 
liie  otlier  from  the  descent  into  the  realm  of  Pluto.  The 
works  of  tbese  admirable  Germans  deserve  to  be  ranked 
along  with  tliose  of  the  great  English  artist.  Yet  the  latter 
undoubtedly  evince  a  wider  range  of  genius.  In  the  illustra- 
tioDs  of  Dante,  Flaxman  has  shown  the  power  of  combining 
the  an^^ue  with  the  Gothic,  in  the  same  grand  and  striking 
manner  in  wfaich  ibis  union  is  displayed  in  some  of  the  ma- 
jestic architecture  of  Italy  during  the  twelfth  and  ihirleenlh 
centuries.  There  is  an  analogy  to  be  discovered  between 
the  semi-classic  and  semi-romantic  poem  of  the  great  Tuscan 
Jttrd,  and  the  sublime  cathedrals  of  Pisa,  of  Florence,  and  of 
Venice  ;  and  Flaxman  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  the 
Mme  blending  of  Gothic  grandeur  and  awfulness  with  classic 
grace,  in  his  illustrations  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  The  only 
work  of  the  Riepenhausens  besides  the  classic  restoration,  is, 
we  believe,  that  exquisite  fantasia-,  the  life  of  Raphael,  in  out- 
line engravings. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  Morilz  Eeizsch  at  the 
bead  of  all  otiiline  engravers,  both  because  we  think  that  the 
*n  which  he  excels,  requires  a  higher  reach  of 
ius  liiao  the  classic,  and  because  he  displays  a  greater 
tftrtety  and  compass  of  powers  than  any  artist  whose  works 
'fcsve  ever  come  within  our  observation.  We  shall  not  al- 
lempt  an  analysis  of  his  works  in  this  place,  both  for  want  of 
room,  having  already  prolonged  our  essay  too  much,  and  be- 
cause the  subject  has  been  most  worthily  treated  in  a  very 
Iteresting  article  in  the  London   "  Foreign  Quarterly   Re- 
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view."  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  a  few 
of  Retzsch's  most  remarkable  characteristics. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  wide  field  which  his  pencil  traverses.  In  his  difFereot 
illustrations,  he  seems  to  have  represented  almost  every  varie- 
ty that  human  life  affords,  every  passion,  every  emotion,  every 
event  which  can  most  deeply  afTect  the  mind  or  heart.  Were 
the  task  assigned  us  of  selecting  from  all  the  works  of  Sbak- 
speare,  those  which  should  illustrate,  most  satisfactorily,  the 
wide  compass  of  his  powers,  we  should  be  disposed  to  make 
the  choice,  that  Retzsch  has  done,  of  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  and 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  It  seems  as  if  almost  every  scene  that 
life,  real  or  fancied,  offers,  could  be  found  in  these  illustrations 
of  Shakspeare ;  the  camp,  the  battle-field,  the  banquet,  the 
lonely  closet,  the  burning  hour  of  stolen  love,  the  horrid  cave 
where  witches  boil  their  hell-broth,  and  the  dim  phantoms  of 
kings  flitting  in  noiseless  array,  —  the  frowning  castle  and  the 
torch-lit  palace,  — all  that  enters  into  the  composition  of  buncum 
experience  or  thought,  are  represented  with  equal  skill,  power, 
and  fidelity  in  these  masterly  drawings. 

Power  and  terror  seem  to  be  but  ministering  attendants  to 
this  wonderful  master.  His  delineations  of  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  though  of  a  different  character  from  Milton's  awful 
picture,  are  scarcely  inferior  at  times,  in  sublimity,  to  the 
fallen  Archangel  of  our  great  Epic.  In  that  terrific  sketch, 
*'  The  Game  of  Life,"  for  instance,  we  discover  in  the  iron 
frame  and  the  thunder-blasted  visage  of  man's  great  antago- 
nist, the  same  being,  who  in  the  '' Paradise  Lost"  reviles 
and  blasphemes  the  sun,  and  glares  on  the  new  creation  with 
a  feeling  of  hatred  and  malice  deeper  than  hell  itself.  Less 
sublime,  but  perhaps  even  more  terrific,  are  the  night-ride  of 
Faust  and  Mephistophiles  on  the  demon  steeds,  the  maddening 
interview  with  Margaret  in  the  dungeon,  and  the  scene  in  "  Fri- 
dolin,"  where  the  Huntsman  is  thrust  into  the  blazing  furnace. 

But  would  we  seek  the  opposite  extreme  to  these  hideous 
sights,  let  us  turn  to  the  "  Song  of  the  Bell."  That  exqui- 
site picture  well  known  by  the  title  of  "  The  German  lovers," 
seems  to  concentrate  all  of  life  that  is  peaceful,  gentle,  and 
boundlessly  happy,  when  in  truth,  as  the  poet  has  it,  "  the 
eye  sees  heaven  open  and  the  heart  revels  in  bliss."  Indeed 
nearly  all  the  illustrations  of  the  "  Song  of  the  Bell  "  are  of 
a  character  very  different  from  most  of  the  works  of  Retzsch. 
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They  have  a  pastoral  simplicity,  gentleness,  and  repose,  to 
which  we  turn  with  pleasure  and  refreshment,  after  our  souls 
have  been  harrowed  up  by  the  appalling  scenes  of  his  tragic 
representations.  There  is  less  oi  crime  depicted  in  this  than 
the  other  works,  less  of  that  awful  machinery  of  Hell,  which 
this  artist  has  the  power  of  blending  so  skilfully  with  his 
scenes  of  life,  that  we  become  superstitious  as  we  gaze  at 
them,  and  are  ready  to  start  like  those  who  have  heard  ghost- 
stories,  fearing  that  the  Great  Enemy  himself  may  be  at  the 
moment  scowling  upon  us,  or  some  ugly  imp  leering  with 
eyes  of  malice  upon  our  motions,  or  reading  our  thoughts. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  talent  with  which  Retzsch  por- 
trays incidents  of  the  deepest  pathos  ;  scenes  which  combine 
the  air  of  repose  with  sorrow  so  deep  and  heart-rending,  that 
we  feel  as  ii  we  were  gazing  on  Tragedy  herself.  Of  this 
character  are  the  representations  of  Ophelia,  when  she  ap- 
pears in  her  wild  array  of  weeds  and  flowers,  of  Margaret 
and  Faust,  where  the  latter  oflers  her  the  potion,  of  Margaret 
sitting  alone  before  the  spinning-wheel,  of  the  wedding  at  the 
friar's  cell  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

A  litde  change,  and  these  smothered  passions  blaze  out 
with  a  volcano's  fur}*^,  and  the  deep  moan  of  sorrow  swells  to 
the  maddening  cry  of  agony  and  despair.  Such  are  the  night- 
walk  of  Lady  Macbeth,  the  prayer  of  the  king  in  "  Hamlet," 
and  of  Margaret  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  the  prison 
scene  of  Margaret  and  Faust,  and  the  parting  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  in  the  morning. 

With  all  these  great  and  splendid  powers,  Retzsch  com- 
bines a  minuteness  and  fidelity  in  details,  which  are  not  less 
surprising.  Nothing  is  omitted  that  can  in  any  way  contrib- 
ute to  the  effect  of  a  scene ;  and,  when  we  have  received 
the  general  impression  which  any  one  of  his  representations 
produces,  we  may  spend  a  long  time  in  the  study  of  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  picture,  in  which  we  shall  not  fail  to  discover 
many  beautiful  thoughts  which  greatly  enhance  the  value  of 
the  work.  There  is  a  fertility  and  bountifulness  in  his  con- 
ceptions, which  remind  us  of  the  boundlessness  of  nature. 
For  instance,  in  the  Leipsic  edition  of  the  Illustrations  of 
Hamlet,  which  lies  before  us,  we  find  that,  not  content  with 
the  splendid  array  of  scenery  which  he  had  created  to  adorn 
the  thoughts  of  Shakspeare,  he  has  added  a  picture  for  the 
title-page,  or  the  outside  cover,  of  such  deep,  calm,  and  sol- 
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emn  repose,  that  we  look  upon  it  after  contemplating  the 
heart-rending  scenes  of  the  tragedy,  with  the  same  emotion 
that  a  strain  of  soft  and  sad  music  would  awaken.  It  repre- 
sents a  Gothic  tomb  or  monument,  on  which  is  resting  the 
form  of  Hamlet,  composed  in  the  sleep  of  death.  Above, 
appears  the  dim  visiage  of  the  royal  Phantom.  In  Gothic 
niches,  and  beneath  the  overhanging  canopies,  are  seen  as 
supporters,  on  one  side  the  effigies  of  the  king  and  queen, 
their  eyes  closed  in  eternal  sleep,  and  a  hideous  demon  ex- 
tending his  claws  above  them  as  if  to  claim  them  for  his  own. 
On  the  other  side,  in  the  same  position,  and  sleeping  too  in 
death,  are  the  forms  of  Polonius  and  Ophelia.  But  a  cherub 
is  overshadowing  them  with  his  wings,  and  seems  to  invoke 
blessings  on  tiieir  heads.  On  the  base  of  the  tomb  are  seen 
two  swords  piercing  a  heart,  and  the  picture  of  Hamlet  ab- 
sorbed in  prayer.  The  whole  piece  breathes  an  air  of  solem- 
nity and  repose.  The  thrilling  scenes  of  the  drama  are  over ; 
and  the  busy  actors  are  sunk  to  rest.  The  diadem  is  now 
but  worthless  dross  to  him  that  wore  it.  Poor  Ophelia's 
broken  heart  throbs  no  longer.  The  fiery  spirit  of  Laertes 
is  quenched.  The  night-walk  on  the  castle  platform,  the 
grave-yard  philosophy,  and  the  fierce  duel,  are  but  a  tale  that 
is  told  ;  and  Hamlet's  world-wearied  soul,  liberated  from  this 
mortal  coil,  has  gone  to  seek  that  undiscovered  country  from 
whose  bourn  no  traveller  returns.* 

We  had  much  more  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  engraving. 
A  treatise  on  this  subject  is  incomplete,  which  does  not  give 
the  reader  information  with  regard  to  the  best  artists  both  of 
the  present  day  and  of  an  earlier  period  in  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  We  had  intended  also  to  speak  of  the  state 
of  the  art  in  this  country,  which  would  have  led  to  some  re- 

*  Since  this  article  was  prepared,  we  have  obtained  Relzsch's  foarth  work 
on  Shakspeare,  comprising  illustrations  of  King  Lear.  The  power  of  the  art> 
ist  does  not  flag  in  this  most  difficult  task.  The  scenes  are  of  a  more  BtirriD|^ 
and  hi^h-wrought  character  than  prevails  in  most  of  his  previous  works ; 
and,  while  he  has  done  justice  to  the  energy  with  which  they  were  con- 
ceived by  the  great  master,  he  has  very  skiltully  avoided  the  exaggeration 
and  ranting  into  which  the  subject  would  tend  to  lead  him.  We  have 
always  thought  that  the  painting  of  Lear  bv  West,  in  the  Boston  AthensBum, 
is  marked  somewhat  strongly  with  these  faults,  conveying  the  idea  of  stage 
effect.  The  scene  of  Lear  recognising  Cordelia  is,  perhaps,  the  most  exqui- 
site in  this  volume  of  illustrations.  We  are  almost  at  a  loss  to  describe  the 
effect  produced  upon  our  feelings  in  contemplating  these  powerful  delinea- 
tions. Could  the  Sturm  of  aj^itated,  sublime,  and  fricrhtful  dreams,  with  its 
occasional  intervals  of  soothmg  vision,  be  embodied  visibly,  it  seems  as  if 
■uch  forms  as  these  illustrations  would  be  taken. 
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marks  upon  wood  engraving.  Upon  this,  we  will,  at  pres- 
ent, only  observe,  that  a  very  excellent  essay  upon  wood 
engraving  appeared  in  a  late  number  of  the  ^'  London  and 
Westminster  Review  "  ;  particularly  valuable  by  being  illus- 
trated by  specimens.  The  American  re-publishers  have 
had  the  sagacity  to  print  the  essay  without  the  illustrations, 
which  is  about  as  wise  as  representing  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet, 
with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out  by  particular  request. 


Art.  V.  —  JSTorth  American  Herpttology  ;  or  a  Description 
of  the  Reptiles  inhabiting  the  United  States,  By  John 
Edwards  Holbrook,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c. 
4to.  Philadelphia  :  J.  Dobson.  Vol.  I.  1836.  Vol. 
11.     1838.    pp.  120  and  125. 

When  we  learned,  several  years  since,  that  Dr.  Holbrook 
was  preparing  a  complete  work  upon  the  Reptiles  of  this 
country,  we  were  forcibly  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking,  and  die  difficulties  which  would  unavoidably 
accompany  its  prosecution.  Aware,  however,  of  his  long- 
continued  investigations  and  indefatigable  industry,-  we  anx- 
iously awaited  the  publication  of  the  first  volume,  confident 
that  It  would  be  creditable  to  its  author.  It  more  than  real- 
ized our  sanguine  expectations.  In  less  than  two  years  after 
its  appearance,  a  second  volume  has  issued  from  the  press. 
Invaluable  as  the  work  is  to  the  American  herpetologist,  we 
regret  to  find  that  it  has  as  yet  attracted  little  attention  ;  a 
circumstance,  which  makes  it  the  more  imperative  upon  us 
to  express,  in  some  detail,  our  sense  of  its  great  merit. 

The  first  volume  opens  with  a  chapter  upon  the  "  organiza- 
tion of  reptiles,''  in  which  the  organs  of  digestion,  absorption, 
circulation,  and  respiration,  together  with  their  physiology,  the 
structure  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
are  treated  somewhat  at  length  ;  and,  while  the  accuracy  of 
the  observations  will  be  observed  with  delight  by  the  scientific 
naturalist,  the  clear  and  interesting  manner  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  elucidated  cannot  but  afford  to  the  general  reader 
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equal  pleasure  and  improvement.  The  portion  relating  to 
the  senses,  particularly,  is  highly  instructive. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Digestive  Organs,"  our  author  ob- 
serves, when  speaking  of  the  oesophagus, 

''  In  some  of  the  Chelonian  animals,  there  are  many  horny 
points  in  the  cesophagus,  directed  backwards  or  towards  the 
stomach,  which  may  be  useful  in  preventing  the  escape  of 
food."— Vol.  I.  p.  16. 

He  has  probably  never  had  opportunity  to  examine  that  curi- 
ous and  very  rare  tortoise,  the  Sphargis  coriacea^  or  leather 
tortoise^  a  specimen  of  which,  more  than  seven  feet  in  length, 
was,  in  the  year  1824,  captured  asleep  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  This  is  the  only  specimen 
we  have  ever  known  to  have  been  taken  on  the  coast  of  the 
United  States.  Upon  dissection,  its  oesophagus  was  found 
to  be  thickly  studded  not  merely  with  "horny  points,"  but 
with  large,  very  strong,  homy  spines,  some  of  which  were 
two  inches  in  length. 

In  the  observations  upon  the  organ  of  taste,  we  find  the 
following  sentence, 

''All  reptiles  have  a  tongue,  varying,  however,  greatly  in  its 
shape,  organization,  and  mode  of  attachment,  but  certainly  hav- 
ing little  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  organ  of  taste."  —  p.  38. 

Had  our  author  remarked,  that  all  reptiles  had  organs  of 
taste,  we  should  not  feel  called  upon  to  refer  to  this  state- 
ment. But  having  recently  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  a  genus,  the  Pipa,  one  of  whose  characters,  as  point- 
ed out  by  Laurenli,  is,  the  "  absence  of  a  tongue,"  we  are 
bound  to  point  out  an  exception  to  his  remarks.  In  the 
specimens  of  the  Pipa  (Aanaptpa,  L.)  sent  to  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  the  last  season,  from  Surinam, 
by  Dr.  Craigin  of  that  place,  not  the  slightest  rudiment  of  a 
tongue  can  be  perceived. 

The  first  volume  of  the  work  before  us  contains  descrip- 
tions of  twenty-three  species,  all  accompanied  with  figures 
drawn  from  living  specimens,  one  third  of  which  were  previ- 
ously unknown  to  the  naturalist.  Every  species  is  very 
minutely  described,  its  geographical  limits  pointed  out,  and 
its  habits  elucidated,  oftentimes  with  great  perspicuity,  awak- 
ening uncommon  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Much 
labor  is  likewise  bestowed  in  settling  the  synonymes,  than 
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which  nothing  could  more  facilitate  the  studies  of  the  herpe- 
tologist.  A  similar  plan  is  pursued,  throughout  the  volume, 
with  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  descriptions  ;  and, 
although  some  of  course  extend  to  a  considerably  greater 
length  than  others,  they  are  all  so  minute  and  comprehen- 
sive that  they  could  not  be  mistaken,  even  were  they  not 
illustrated  by  the  faithful  and  beautiful  plates. 

The  6rst  animal  described  is  the  Testudo  polyphemus ; 
the  only  species  of  Testudo  yet  known  in  the  United  States. 
Having  pointed  out  its  specific  characters,  Dr.  Holbrook 
thus  portrays  its  habits. 

"  They  select  dry  and  sandy  places,  are  generally  found  in 
troops,  and  are  very  abundant  in  pine  barren  countries.  They 
are  gentle  in  their  habits,  living  entirely  on  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  they  are  fond  of  the  sweet  potato,  {Convolvulus  Bala- 
ia$,)  and  at  times  do  much  injury  to  gardens,  by  destroying 
melons,  as  well  as  bulbous  roots,  &c.  &c.  In  the  wild  state 
they  are  represented  as  nocturnal  animals,  or  as  seeking  their 
Ibod  by  night  ;  when  domesticated,  and  I  have  kept  many  of 
them  fer  years,  they  may  be  seen  grazing  at  all  hours  of  the 
day.  When  first  placed  in  confinement,  they  chose  the  lowest 
part  of  the  garden,  where  they  could  most  easily  burrow  ;  this 
spot  being  once  overflowed  by  salt  water,  in  a  high  spring  tide, 
they  migrated  to  the  upper  part,  nearly  eighty  yards  distant, 
and  prepared  anew  their  habitations.  They  seldom  wandered 
&r  from  their  holes,  and  generally  spent  part  of  the  day  in  their 
barrows.  They  delighted  in  the  sun  in  mild  weather,  but 
could  not  support  the  intense  heat  of  our  summer  noons  ;  at 
those  hours  they  retreated  to  their  holes,  or  sought  shelter  from 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  under  the  shade  of  broad-leaved 
plants  ;  a  tanyer,  (Arum  esculerUum,)  that  grew  near  their  holes, 
was  a  favorite  haunt.  They  could  not  endure  rain,  and  retreated 
hastily  to  their  burrows,  or  to  other  shelter,  at  the  coming  on 
of  a  shower.  As  winter  approached,  they  confined  themselves 
to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  holes,  and  basked  in 
the  sunshine  ;  as  the  cold  increased,  they  retired  to  their  bur- 
rows, where  they  became  torpid  ;  a  few  warm  days,  however, 
even  in  winter,  would  again  restore  them  to  life  and  activ- 
ity."—pp.  44,  45. 

The  next  three  species  are  beautiful  EmydcR^  sent  by  Pro- 
fessor Troost  to  the  author,  from  the  western  rivers,  to 
which  are  given  the  appropriate  names  of  hieroglyphica^ 
megacephaUij  and  Troostii.     But  little  more  than  a  simple 
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description  of  these  species  is  furnished  us,  as  their  habits 
are  comparatively  unknown.  The  remaining  Emys  of  this 
volume,  the  Muhlenbergii^  which  Say  called  biguttata^  is 
found,  our  author  remarks,  "  only  in  New  Jersey  and  East 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  rare  even  in  these  districts." 

The  next  species  is  the  ^meiva  sex-lineata^  known  com- 
monly as  the  striped  lizard^  and  the  familiar  representative  of 
the  lizard  in  the  United  States,  as  of  the  true  lizards  we  have 
none.     Its  habits  are  thus  described. 

''This  is  a  very  lively,  active  animal,  choosing  dry  and 
sandy  places  for  its  residence,  and  is  frequently  met  with  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  plantations,  or  near  fences  and  hedges  ;  roost 
usually  it  is  seen  on  the  ground  in  search  of  insects,  but  it  will 
take  to  trees  when  pursued.  Its  motions  are  remarkably  quick ; 
it  runs  with  great  speed,  and  climbs  with  facility  ;  yet  it  can- 
not leap  from  branch  to  branch,  or  from  tree  to  tree,  like  the 
•Anolius  carolinensis.  The  Ameiva  sex^ineata  is  very  timid  ;  it 
feeds  on  insects,  and  generally  seeks  its  food  toward  the  close 
of  the  day,  when  they  may  be  seen  in  cornfields  far  from  their 
usual  retreat ;  and  not  unfrequently  I  have  met  male  and  fe- 
male in  company."  —  p.  65. 

The  Anolius  Carolinensis^  another  animal  of  the  lizard  kind, 
and  usually  called  Chameleon^  or  green  lizard^  from  its  deli- 
cate green  color,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  alive, 
and  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  gratification  at  the 
faithfulness  of  the  description,  and  the  excellence  of  the  6g- 
ure.  The  following  account  of  this  species,  shows  the  accu- 
rate observation  of  the  author. 

**  The  Anolius  Carolinensis  is  a  bold  and  daring  animal,  haunt- 
ing out-houses  and  garden  fences  ;  and  in  new  settlements  it 
even  enters  the  houses,  walking  over  the  tables  and  other  arti- 
cles of  furniture,  in  search  of  flies.  It  is  very  active,  climbing 
trees  with  great  rapidity,  and  leaping  with  ease  from  branch  to 
branch,  or  from  tree  to  tree  ;  securing  itself  even  on  the  leaves, 
by  means  of  the  oval  disks  of  the  fingers  and  toes  ;  which  enable 
it  also  to  walk  easily  on  glass,  and  on  the  sides  and  ceilings  of 
rooms.  It  feeds  on  insects,  and  destroys  great  numbers,  seiz- 
ing them  suddenly,  and  devouring  them,  unrestrained  even  by 
the  presence  of  man.  In  general,  they  hybernate  later  than 
other  animals  of  the  same  class,  their  favorite  retreats  being 
gardens  and  old  buildings  ;  they  often  retire  to  green-houses, 
or  conservatories,  where  they  may  be  frequently  seen  active, 
even  in  winter,  but  never  of  that  rich  yellow  green  as  in  the 
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•ummer  season.  In  llie  apring  sea;9on,  they  are  extremely 
qaHrrelsome  ;  two  malea  seldom  meet  without  a  furiuus  battle, 
wlikb  frequently  reuuifs  in  the  Inaa  ol'  part  of  the  (ail,  or  some 
other  injury,  tn  one  or  tiuth  of  the  cunibaliintd.  Before  the 
contest,  the  animal  usually  remains  slalionary  for  a  moment, 
elevates  and  de|jrf3se9  its  head  several  limes,  inllates  his  gular 
Bac,  which  now  becomes  of  a  bright  vermilion,  and  then  sud- 
denly spritigs  at  his  enemy.  Af^er  the  first  heals  of  spring 
have  passed,  Ihey  become  less  quarrelsome,  and  many  are  seen 
quietly  living  together  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ;  they  retain 
St  all  limes  ihe  habit  of  inflating  the  sac,  even  when  quietly 
basking  in  the  sun  ;  and  at  those  limes  the  coloring  of  the 
animal  has  the  liquid  brilliancy  of  the  emerald."  —  pp.  69,  TO, 

Two  species  of  Bujo  had  been  supposed  to  be  identical. 
One  of  these,  our  common  loaii,  generally  called  the  hiusicim, 
B  here  at  the  suggestion  of  Le  Come,  described  as  the  Amtr- 
icantu,  on  account  of  its  extended  distribution.  From  our 
kttbor's  interesiing  remarks  respecting  this  species,  we  would 
extract  only  a  single  observation. 

It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  the  humor  exuding 
Ihun  the  skin  and  glands  is  poisonous  ;  yet  no  experiments 
have  proved  it  so,  and  certainly  no  injury  has  ever  arisen  from 
bandling  or  examining  the  animal."  —  p.  iT. 

In  the  account  of  the  Bufo  Unliginostu,  the  soulbern  spe- 
cies, from  which  the  preceding  is  separated,  we  find  the  fol- 
bwiog  amusing  anecdote  of  its  instinct. 

I  have  seen  an  individual,  kept  for  a  long  space  of  lime, 
nhich  became  perfectly  lame.  l)uring  the  summer  num'hs  it 
would  retire  to  a  corner  of  Ihe  room,  into  a  habitation  it  had 
.nvpared  for  itself,  in  a  small  quantity  of  earth,  placed  there  for 
^B  convenience.  Towards  evening  it  would  wander  aboul  the 
room  in  search  of  food,  seizing  greedily  whatever  insect  came 
Id  bid  way.  Some  water  having  been  squeezed  from  a  sponge 
bis  bead,  one  hot  day  in  July,  he  relumed  ihe  next  to  the 
Mine  epoi,  and  seemed  very  well  pleased  wiih  the  repetition  ; 
nor  did  he  fail,  during  Ihe  extreme  heal  of  the  summer,  to  repair 
to  it  frequently,  in  search  of  his  shower-bath," —  p,  31. 

A  singular  little  Engystoma,  a  kind  of  animal  very  similar 
to  a  toad,  is  here  tor  the  first  time  described,  to  which  the 
■peciSc  name,  CaroHnense,  is  given.  It  is  the  only  species 
of  the  genus  which  has  heen  met  wilh  in  the  United  Stales, 
■nd  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered  north  of  Charleston. 
A  new  and  very  curious  genus  is  Dext  presented  us,  which 
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our  author  calls  Scaphiopus.  It  possesses  the  following  char- 
acters, showing  it  to  be  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the 
toad  and  frog. 

"  Body  short,  thick,  swollen  ;  head  short ;  minute  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw  and  on  the  palate  ;  a  small,  glandular  wart  be- 
hind the  ear,  from  which  a  watery  fluid  can  be  pressed  ;  pos- 
terior extremities  short,  stout,  and  muscular  ;  leg  shorter  than 
the  thigh  ;  a  spade-like  horny  process  occupies  the  positioa  of 
a  sixth  toe,  and  is  used  by  the  animal  in  excavating." —  p.  85. 

The  peculiarities  of  its  organization,  are  at  once  explained 
by  the  habits  of  the  only  known  species,  the  solitarius. 

''This  is  a  strange  animal, —  an  odd  mixture  of  toad  and 
frog,  having  the  teeth  of  the  one  and  the  rudimental  post- 
tyropanal  glands  of  the  other  ;  it  approaches,  however,  nearest 
the  toad  in  its  form  and  habits,  as  it  never  ventures  in  water 
except  at  the  breeding  season  ;  it  lives  in  small  holes  about 
six  inches  deep,  excavated  by  itself  in  the  earth,  which  for  a 
long  time  I  took  for  holes  of  insects  ;  here  it  resides  like  the 
ant-lion,  seizing  upon  such  unwary  insects  as  may  enter  its 
dwelling.  It  never  leaves  its  hole,  except  in  the  evening  or 
afler  long-continued  rains.  It  shows  great  dexterity  in  making 
this  dwelling  ;  sometimes  using  the  naieSj  and  fastening  itself 
by  the  spade-like  process  ;  at  others  it  uses  the  legs  with  these 
processes,  like  a  shovel,  and  will  in  this  way  conceal  itself  with 
great  rapidity.  In  progression  its  motions  are  not  very  lively, 
and  its  powers  of  leaping  but  feebly  developed.  It  appears 
early  in  March,  after  the  first  heavy  rains  of  spring,  and  at 
once  seeks  its  mate."  —  p.  87. 

The  descriptions  of  the  frogs,  halecinay  palustris^  and  syU 
vatica^  our  common  species,  are  all  that  the  student  could 
desire.  Without  the  excellent  plates,  the  author  would  have 
been  perfectly  intelligible. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  limited  distribution  of  some  rep- 
tiles is  shown  in  the  Rana  omata^  a  pretty  species  of  frog, 
made  known  to  naturalists   by  our  author,  who  observes  ; 

''  This  animal  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  as  yet  only  in  one  locality,  about  four  miles  from 
Charleston,  between  the  Cooper  and  Ashley  rivers,  where  it 
abounds."  —  p.  98. 

Our  common  and  beautiful  tree  toad^  the  Hyla  verHcohVy 
is  here,  for  the  first  time,  figured.  The  plate  is  well  done, 
and  the  observations  relating  to  its  habits  are  very  accurate. 

When  speaking  of  the  Hyla  squirtlUij  our  author  remarks. 
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t  U  has  not  been  found  fufther  norili  ifaan  ihe  thiri^-roiirth 
!;ree  of  iaiiiude,  and  ihercfore  (ttai  must  be  considered  its 
•il  northern  limit.  During  the  last  season  we  received 
e  from  iloxbury,  within  three  miles  of  Boston.  So  that  it 
will  probably  be  found  to  extend  as  far  north  as  the  preceding 
species. 

Descriptions  of  fi*-e  beautifully  delineated  species  of  Cola- 

her  lerminate  the  first  volume. 

The  eaach-tthip  »nake,  Jtagelliformis,  of  which  we  have  a 

l&e  lieure,  is  so  rare,  even  Jn  those  Southern  states  in  which 

1  k  is  found,  that  our  author  says,  "During  a  seven  years' 

I  March  I  liHve  never  seen  but  one  living  specimen." 

A  beautiful  new  species,  five  feet  three  inches   in  length, 
[  from  tlie  Alleghany  mountains,  is  called  Jilhghanienm.    And 
inollier,  four  feet  five  inches  in  length,  receives  the  name  of 
'  ahacunu. 

The  plates  are  extremely  well  executed,  preserving  so 
I  veil  the  appearance  of  nnture,  that  no  one  would  suspect  for 
I  1  moment,  that  they  were  drawn  from  preserved  or  distorted 
1  specimens.  The  attitudes,  in  many  instances,  of  the  species 
e  siriltingly  faithful.  Of  those  which  have  fallen  under  our 
\  notice  alive,  we  can  speak  more  decidedly,  and  would  there- 
I  fi>re  point  to  the  figures  of  the  JinolUis  CaroUntnsis,  Bvfo 
I  Jmtricanus^  Anna  fiaUciita,  palnstris  and  sylvntica,  Hyla 
mitnxcalor  and  xquirella^  as  being  exceedingly  correct. 

The  second  volume  of  the  work  contains  descriptions  and 

Iftglires  of  twenty-eight  species,  four  of  which  are  now  to  sci- 

1  Mce.     Nearly  one  half  of  the  volume  is  composed  of  de- 

Ittriptiotis  of  nine  species  of  Emyda,  fresh  waltr  tortoises. 

I  Ro  little  confusion  had  previously  existed  among  several  of 

I  ixse  species.     One  of  our  first  herpetolngisis  has  said,  he 

I  tQuld  not  distinguish  the  specific  characters  of  five  of  them. 

Our  author  has  settled  their  distinctions  with  the  utmost  clear- 

Btss ;  and  his  descriptions  of  the  serrnrn,  reticulata,  ruiiri- 

wolm,  and  Floridana  are  illustrated  with  plates  which  re- 

r're  neither  the  eye  of  the  naturalist  to  distinguish,  nor  of 
mist  to  admire.  To  a  fine  large  species,  fifteen  inches 
™  leneth,  common  around  Mobile,  but  previously  unde- 
*crihM,  our  author  gives  the  name  of  J\fobilensis,  Three 
ipwici  of  Salamander  are  presented  us  ;  two  of  which,  the 
imalu  and  symmetrica,  are  common  in  New  England. 
If,  in  the  pages  we  have  passed  over,  no  errors  have  been 
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referred  to,  it  is  because  none  have  been  perceived  of  suf- 
6cient  importance  to  demand  notice.  We  should  have  beeo 
belter  pleased,  it  is  true,  to  have  seen,  instead  of  the  bronzed 
carapace  (upper  shell)  of  the  Emys  guttata  (our  common 
and  beautiful  speckled  tortoise),  its  natural  color.  But  our 
author,  in  his  description  of  this  species,  says,  ^^  the  whole 
upper  surface  of  this  animal,  the  head  as  well  as  the  extremi- 
ties, is  black,"  &c.  &c.,  showing  conclusively  his  own  accu- 
racy, and  that  the  fault  is  that  of  the  artist.  But  the  same 
motive,  which  has  excited  us  thus  freely  to  speak  of  the 
beauties  and  value  of  the  work  before  us,  prompts  us  to  point 
out  what  appears  inaccurate.  In  the  description  of  the  SdUL^ 
mander  dorsalis^  the  color  is  thus  spoken  oi. 

'*  The  whole  superior  surface  of  the  Salamander  darsalis,  neck, 
head,  and  body,  as  well  as  the  tail  and  extremities,  is  of  an 
olive  color,  with  a  strong  tinge  of  green,  &c." — Vol.  ii.  p.  58. 

And  the  coloring  of  the  plate  corresponds  with  the  descrip- 
tion. The  dorsalisj  a3  seen  in  Massachusetts,  has  its  whole 
upper  as  well  as  its  under  surface  sprinkled  with  innumerable 
black  dots.  A  defect  appears  in  the  lower  figure  of  the  plate, 
owing  to  the  right  anterior  extremity  being  placed  further 
back  on  the  body  than  the  left.  The  figures  of  the  sym- 
metrica  also  are  unnatural,  on  account  of  the  disproportion 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities.  The  re- 
maining salamander  is  a  new  and  singularly  marked  species, 
which  is  appropriately  called  gutto-lineata. 

The  habits  of  the  dreaded  Trigonocephalus  piscivorus,  the 
water  moccasin^  are  thus  illustrated. 

"  It  is  found  about  damp,  swampy  places,  or  in  water,  —  far 
from  which  it  is  never  observed.  In  summer,  numbers  of  these 
serpents  are  seen  resting  on  the  low  branches  of  such  trees  as 
overhang  the  water,  into  which  they  plunge  on  the  slightest 
alarm.  Catesby  thinks  they  select  these  places  to  watch  for 
their  prey.  They  merely  choose  them  in  order  to  bask  in  the 
sun  ;  for  in  situations  deprived  of  trees,  as  the  ditches  of  rice- 
fields,  their  lurking-places  are  often  on  dry  banks.  They  are 
the  terror  of  the  negroes  that  labor  about  rice  plantations,  where 
they  are  more  dreaded  than  the  rattlesnake,  which  only  bites 
when  irritated  or  in  self-defence,  or  to  secure  its  prey  ;  the 
water  moccasin,  on  the  contrary,  attacks  every  thing  that 
comes  within  its  reach,  erecting  iis  head  and  opening  its  mouth 
for  some  seconds  before  it  strikes.  I  have  placed  in  a  cage 
with  the  water  moccasin  several  of  the  harmless  snakes,  as 
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the  Colvber  guUatus,  Coluber  gdulus,  Slc,  at  a  time  ;  they  all 
evinced  the  greatest  distress,  hanging  to  the  sides  of  the  cage, 
and  endeavouring  by  every  means  to  escape  from  their  enemy, 
who  attacked  them  all  in  turn.  Two  animals  of  its  own  spe- 
cies were  then  thrown  into  the  cage  ;  it  seemed  instantly  aware 
of  the  character  of  its  visitors,  and  became  perfectly  quiet. 
Indeed,  I  have  oQen  received  four  or  five  of  these  animals  in 
safety,  after  their  having  peaceably  travelled  together  a  jour- 
ney of  fifty  miles  in  the  same  box."  —  p.  65, 

Three  species  of  Crotalus  {raitlesnake)^  are  described, 
the  plates  accompanying  which  are  very  good.  Upon  the 
miliaritUj  we  find  the  following  remarks  ; 

**  The  Croialtu  mUiarius  is  greatly  dreaded,  as  it  gives  but  a 
yery  slight  warning  with  its  rattle  ;  and,  unlike  the  CSrotalus 
duris$U8f  will  frequently  be  the  aggressor.  By  the  common 
people  its  bite  is  thought  to  be  more  destructive,  and  its  venom 
more  active,  than  that  of  the  larger  species  ;  various  experi- 
ments have,  however,  satisfied  me  of  the  fallacy  of  this  opin- 
ion. It  is  probable,  that  each  CS*otalu8  has  the  requisite  quan- 
tity of  venom  to  destroy  the  animals  on  which  it  preys,  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  mUiarius  can  easily  kill  a  small  bird,  such  as 
the  towhee  bunting,  a  pigeon,  or  a  field-mouse  ;  but  a  cat  that 
was  bitten  several  times,  at  diflferent  intervals,  appeared  to 
sufiTer  much,  and  to  droop  for  thirty-six  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  eflfects  of  the  poison  entirely  disappeared  ;  the 
same  animal  was  long  afterwards  destroyed  by  a  single  blow 
of  the  Crotalus  durissus,^*  —  p.  76. 

The  adamanteus  is  thus  graphically  depicted. 

**  The  Crotalus  adamanieus  is  the  largest  of  our  rattlesnakes, 
reaching  even  to  the  length  of  eight  feet.  The  individual  from 
which  the  accompanying  plate  was  taken,  had  reached  the 
length  of  nearly  six  feet,  and  I  have  seen  others  over  seven 
feet  long  ;  a  more  disgusting  and  terrific  animal  cannot  be  im- 
agined than  this  ;  its  dusky  color,  bloated  body,  and  sinister 
eyes,  of  sparkling  grey  and  yellow,  with  the  projecting  orbital 
plates,  combine  to  K)rm  an  expression  of  sullen  ferocity  unsur- 
passed in  the  brute  creation." —  p.  79. 

The  plate  of  the  next  species,  the  durissus^  the  common 
rattlesnake  of  New  England,  is  admirable.  The  author's 
remarks  upon  the  habits  of  this  species  are  valuable,  as  cor- 
recting current  errors  upon  the  subject. 

"  The  Crotalus  durxssus  lives  on  rabbits,  squirrels,  rats,  &c. ; 
and  in  general  is  a  remarkably  slow  and  sluggish  animal,  lying 
quietly  in  wait  for  his  prey,  and  never  wantonly  attacking  or 
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destroying  animals,  except  as  food,  unless  disturbed  by  tbem. 
A  single  touch,  however,  will  effect  this ;  even  rustling  the 
leaves  in  his  neighbourhood  is  sufficient  to  irritate  him.  On 
these  occasions  he  immediately  coils  himself,  shakes  his  rattles 
violently  in  sien  of  rage,  and  strikes  at  whatever  is  placed 
within  his  reach.  In  his  native  woods,  one  may  pass  within  a 
few  feet  of  him  unmolested  ;  though  aware  of  the  passenger's 
presence,  he  either  lies  quiet  or  glides  away  to  a  more  retired 
spot,  unlike  some  of  the  innocent  snakes,  that  I  have  known 
attack  passers-by,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  He  never 
follows  the  object  of  his  rage,  whether  an  animal  that  has  un- 
warily approached  so  near  as  to  touch  him,  or  only  a  stick 
thrust  at  him  to  provoke  his  anger,  but  strikes  on  the  spot, 
and  prepares  to  repeat  the  blow  ;  or  he  may  slowly  retreat,  like 
an  unconquered  enemy,  sure  of  his  strength,  but  not  choosing 
further  combat.  It  is  remarkable,  that  he  never  strikes  unless 
coiled  ;  so  that,  if  once  thrown  from  this  position,  he  may  be 
approached  with  less  danger. 

"  As  to  the  fascinating  or  charming  power  of  the  rattlesnake, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  a  fable  ;  and  the  wonderful 
efiects,  related  by  credible  witnesses,  are  attributable  rather 
to  terror  than  to  any  mysterious  influence  not  possessed  by  all 
venomous  or  ferocious  animals  upon  their  weak,  timid,  and  de- 
fenceless prey.  The  rattlesnake's  charm  lies  in  the  horror  of 
his  appearance,  and  the  instinctive  sense  of  danger  that  seizes 
a  feeble  animal,  fallen  suddenly  into  the  presence  of  an  enemy 
of  such  a  threatening  aspect."  —  p.  83. 

That  the  age  of  the  rattlesnake  cannot  be  ascertained  from 
the  number  of  its  rattles,  is  evident  from  the  foUowbg  obser- 
vations. 

"It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  number  of  rattles 
marks  the  age  of  the  animal,  a  new  one  being  added  an- 
nually to  those  already  existing.  It  is  now  certain,  that 
rattlesnakes  have  been  known  to  gain  more  than  one  rat- 
tle in  a  year,  and  to  lose  in  proportion,  the  exact  number 
being  regulated  no  doubt  by  the  state  of  the  animal  as  to 
health,  nourishment,  liberty,  &c.  I  have  known  two  rattles 
added  in  one  year,  and  Dr.  Bachman  has  observed  four 
produced  in  the  same  length  of  time.  Mr.  Peale,  of  the 
I'hiladclphia  Museum,  kept  a  living  female  rattlesnake  for 
fourteen  years.  It  had  when  it  came  into  his  possession 
eleven  rattles,  several  were  lost  annually  and  new  ones  took 
their  place  ;  at  its  death,  af\er  fourteen  years'  confinement, 
there  were  still  but  eleven  joints,  although  it  had  increased 
four  inches  in  length.  It  is  thus  evident,  that  the  growth  of 
their  appendages  is  irregular,  and  that  the  age  of  the  animal 
cannot  be  determined  from  their  number.     The  number  of 
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rallies  Tsries  much  ;  rhe  largest  I  ever  saw  was  twenly-one, 
bU  q€  which  were  perfecl."  —  p.  85. 

To  such  as  involuntarily  shudder  at  l!ie  mere  mention  of  a 
tlu,  a  single  remark  of  our  aullior  cannot  be  useless,  as 
diowing  the  folly  of  cherishing  such  aversions  ;  speakiug  of 
the  Coluber  ttslivus,  he  says, 

This  beautiful  snake  is  perfectly  harmless  and  gentle, 
Msily  damesticaled,  and  lakes  readily  its  food  from  (he  hand.  I 
kavo  seen  it  carried  in  the  pocket,  or  twisted  round  the  arm  or 
Beck  SB  a  plaything,  without  once  evincing  any  disposition  to 
niachier." — p.  lao. 

Besides  the  species  we  have  thus  cursorily  referred  to,  the 
Etapfjuhitu,  litUrodon  platirhtnoi,  Scincus  erylliroccphalus, 
HtUndon  niger,  Coluber  faseiatus,  gttUattu,  punctalus,  and 
tstivut,  as  well  as  two  new  species,  ihe  Coluber  taxis- 
piiotut  and  tlapsoidts,  are  included  in  this  volume.  We  re- 
peat* that  the  work  is  a  real  acquisition  to  the  natural  history 
of  the  country.  The  minute  accuracy  of  detail  in  descrip- 
tioii,  exhihited  on  every  page,  together  with  the  constant  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  the  geographical  limits  of  the  species, 
and  to  collect  all  attainable  facts  with  regard  to  their  habits, 
will  establish  the  scientific  reputation  of  our  author  upon  an 
eaviahie  basis.  We  look  with  eagerness  for  the  appearance 
of  the  succeeding  volumes. 
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A«T.  VI.  —  1 .  Memoirs  of  Aaron  Burr,  wilh  Miecellantout 
StUctiom  from  his  Correspondence.  By  Matthew  L. 
Datis.  New  York  :  Harper  &,  Brothers.  2  vols.  8vo. 
2.  The  Private  Journal  of  Aaron  Burr,  during  liis 
Residence  of  Four  Years  in  Europe,  with  Selections  from 
kit  Correspondence.  Edited  by  Matthew  L,  Davis. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     2  vols.  Svo. 

We  know  of  no  reason  why  a  biography  should  necessari- 
ly be  a  eulogy,  though  in  most  cases  it  is  made  so.  Neither 
•re  we  certain,  that  the  history  of  a  bad  man,  judiciously 
^miuen,  would  noi  be  more  useful  to  ihe  world,  than  that  of 
good  one  indiscriminately  praised.  The  "  Newgate  Calen- 
dtr"  is  an  interesting  book,  notwithstanding  its  very  coarse  de- 
liceaiion  of  character,  and  its  general  substitution  of  wretched 
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cant  for  the  tone  of  true  moral  reflection.  It  exhibits  the 
human  species  under  an  aspect  not  very  agreeable,  it  must  be 
confessed,  but  still,  under  one  which  it  is  daily  and  hourly 
assuming  ;  perfect  ignorance  of  which  can  be  indulged  in  by 
no  person,  without  leading  him  to  very  one-sided  judgments 
of  the  virtues  as  well  as  of  the  vices  of  his  kind.  We  must 
form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  depth  to  which  man  may  be  de- 
graded by  the  indulgence  of  his  evil  passions,  before  we  can 
fully  estimate  the  height  to  which  a  victory  over  them  raises 
him.  It  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  life  of  any  distinguished 
individual  is  written,  far  more  than  the  bare  record  of  what 
he  did,  whidh  should  be  regarded  as  the  valuable  portion  of 
biography.  There  are  no  perfect  heroes  out  of  the  regions 
of  romance.  When  we  see  men  described  as  such  in  books 
professing  to  speak  of  them  as  they  really  were,  we  know  at 
once  that  the  record  is  not  and  cannot  be  true.  There  is 
somewhere  falsification  or  suppression,  innocent,  good-na- 
tured, or  artful,  which,  however  it  may  adorn  the  object  for 
whom  it  is  used,  spoils  the  book  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  can  claim  kindred  only  with  flesh  and  blood  like  our- 
selves ;  with  those  who  are  described  as  subject  to  appetites, 
to  passions,  and  to  impulses,  good  or  bad,  of  the  same  kind 
with  those  which  we  feel  to  be  working  in  us.  We  go  to 
the  history  of  the  great  good  and  great  bad  men  who  have 
lived  before  us,  in  order  to  find  out  what  made  them  good 
and  bad,  and  to  observe  and  analyze  the  parts  which  went  to 
the  formation  of  their  several  characters,  the  connecting  links 
which  knit  thoughts  and  words  and  deeds  into  the  grand 
chain  of  human  action.  In  order  to  draw  benefit  from  the 
study,  it  is  entirely  indifferent  whether  the  subjects  presented 
aie  of  that  description  in  which  virtuous  principles  have  pre- 
dominated or  otherwise,  provided  both  kinds  are  examined, 
and  the  truth  has  been  told  about  them  with  simplicity.  The 
varnish  of  defective  morality  is  worse  than  the  daubing  of  ex- 
travagant flattery,  because  it  is  more  likely  to  deceive.  And 
young  minds,  which  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  power  of  full 
discrimination  in  moral  questions,  are  more  likely  to  be  mis- 
led by  sophistical  explanations  of  men's  actions,  which  assume 
obvious  and  natural  motives  for  their  groundwork,  than  by 
the  free  use  of  superlative  attributes,  which  their  common 
sense  dictates  to  them  at  once  to  disregard,  because  not  rest- 
ing upon  truth. 

We  are  not  very  sure,  that  Mr.  Davis  will  come  up  to 
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the  mark  which  we  have  fixed  for  a  biographer.  He  certainly 
does  Dot  praise  his  hero  unduly  ;  biH  we  are  clear,  ihal  he 
does  not  censure  him  as  he  ought.  Perhaps  we  hardly  our- 
selves understand  the  spirit  of  his  epigraph,  through  which  he 
■I>pears  to  have  inlended  to  convey  an  idea  of  his  design. 
Sliukspeare  had  not  probably  done  much  in  the  way  of  rhet- 
oric and  oratory  as  a  study  ;  hut  he  knew  man  ;  and,  when 
be  presented  Mark  Antony,  as  addressing  tlie  Roman  citizens 
over  the  hody  of  the  murdered  Cffisar,  he  put  into  his  raoulh 
Boc  such  words  as  perhaps  he  would  have  thought  the  most 
proper  to  be  said,  but  such  as  suited  the  supposed  design  of 
ibe  iodividual  who  was  to  use  them.  He  makes  him  a  hypo- 
crite and  a  villain,  but  not  talking  as  if  he  was  either.  His 
■ftpirent  design,  in  commencing  his  harangue.  Is  to  calm  their 
passions  ;  his  real  one,  to  unsettle  their  judgment,  and  to 
ebud  iheir  reason,  which  had  condemned  the  ambition  of 
Ha  chief.  He  recalls  to  iheir  minds  Caisar's  kind  feelings 
to  them,  notwithstanding  that  he  begins  by  saying,  as  Mr. 
Davia  bos  quoted, 

"  I  coni?  to  bury  CiPEiir,  not  to  praise  him." 
And  throughout  the  speech  of  fair  seeming,  we  gather  only 
1^  natural  implication  the  real  and  foul  truth  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  that  Aotony,  burning  wlib  rancorous  feelings  against  the 
persotis  who  had  destroyed  the  patron  of  his  forlunes,  was 
irung  the  body  of  that  patron  as  an  instrument  by  which  he 
night  utterly  overthrow  and  destroy  them,  and  upon  their 
nan  esublish  himself. 

Now  we  do  not  mean  to  Insinuate,  tliat  Mr.  Davis  had  the 
sense  of  the  whole  speech  in  his  mind,  when  he  took  the  ex- 
tract from  it  to  adorn  his  title-page.  Nor  do  we  in  truth 
suppose,  that  he  designed  to  signify  any  more  by  It  than  a 
wish  to  be  absolved  from  the  ordinary  obligations  of  eulogy, 
which  are  generally  supposed  to  weigh  upon  every  biogra- 
pher. Yet,  even  in  this  view  of  the  case,  we  think  he  has 
been  injudicious.  Nobody  would  have  found  fault  with  him 
for  praising  Mr.  Burr  too  little,  whereas  many  would,  as  they 
do,  condemn  his  half-way  and  inefficient  censure.  The 
choice  of  his  quotation  is  unlucky  in  tliis,  that  it  unavoidably 
'ates  with  his  work  the  commencement  of  a  hypocrite's 
n  as  the  symbolical  representation  of  its  general  cliarac- 
Not  that  this  is  really  the  proper  idea  to  be  had  of  the 
**  -  from  it.  But  it  will  be  that  entertained  by  the 
never  go  beyond  title-pages.    We  propose  to  ex- 
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amine  with  freedom  what  we  think  the  grievous  faults  of  the 
works  before  us  ;  but  we  shall  never  find  in  them  faults  of 
simulation,  nor  consider  their  author  a  hypocrite.  Mr.  Davis, 
to  our  eyes,  fails  to  paint  Aaron  Burr  in  his  true  colors  ;  but 
he  does  not  use  wrong  ones.  His  picture  wants  tone  and 
depth,  as  the  artists  say,  to  make  it  true  and  lasting.  The 
reason  of  the  deficiency,  not  perhaps  suspected  by  the  author 
himself,  is  yet  obvious  enough  to  any  other  person.  The 
hero  and  his  biographer  sympathized  personally  and  politi- 
cally through  life  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  famil- 
iarity which  breeds  indifference  to  the  less  glaring  character- 
istics of  conduct  neither  moral  nor  patriotic,  which  would  not 
have  been  entertained  or  felt  by  a  mind  more  fresh  in  the 
exercise  of  its  powers  of  discrimination.  Perhaps  no  stronger 
illustration  of  this  could  be  furnished,  than  by  the  apparently 
trifling  circumstance  of  the  text  already  quoted  on  the  title- 
page.  A  mind  differently  constituted  from  that  of  our  author 
would  hardly  have  failed  to  perceive  the  singular  unfitness  of 
assuming  the  attitude  of  the  unprincipled  Antony,  haranguing 
over  the  body  of  a  man,  who,  however  great  he  might  have 
been  in  other  respects,  was  certainly  as  unprincipled  a  poli- 
tician as  himself. 

We  are  informed,  that  the  "  Life  of  Burr  "  has  enjoyed  a 
pretty  extensive  popularity ;  and,  so  far  as  the  author  may  have 
benefited  thereby,  we  are  glad  of  it.  But  the  reading  public  in 
the  United  States  does  not  appear  to  us  likely  to  be  benefitted 
at  all  in  the  same  proportion  ;  and  it  is  on  diis  account,  and 
from  no  ill  will  to  the  author,  that  we  propose  to  treat  his  work. 
A  lax  custom  of  construing  public  conduct  has  often  been 
considered  as  the  fault  of  the  people  of  this  country.  And  it 
would  go  far  towards  establishing  the  truth  of  the  charge,  if 
those,  who  profess  to  notice  and  to  scrutinize  the  character 
of  literary  works  that  appear  among  us,  sufiler  such  as  this 
one  to  pass  even  in  silence  into  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity. During  thirty  years  of  the  most  eventful  portion 
of  our  history,  Aaron  Burr  acted  no  very  undistinguished 
part  in  public  affairs.  At  one  moment  he  rose  so  high  as 
nearly  to  touch  the  loftiest  official  seat  which  the  people  are 
called  upon  to  fill ;  and  at  another  he  fell  so  low  as  to  become 
isolated  among  his  fellow-beings.  How  came  this  great 
change  about  ?  Mr.  Davis  tries  to  prove,  that  it  was  owing 
to  persecution.    We  believe  the  cause  was  in  the  man.     No 
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example  has  yet  occurred  in  the  Uniled  Slales,  half  so  striking 
as  this,  of  the  adequate  piinislimeni,  by  ihe  popular  voice,  of 
unbridled,  irregular,  public  ambition  and  private  profligacy  ; 
and  it  is  greatly  lo  be  wished,  lliat  ils  effect  upon  ihe  aspiring 
youtb  of  the  future,  as  well  as  the  grown-up  gladiators  of  the 
present  time,  may  not  be  weakened  or  broken  by  injudicious 
palliation,  or  the  interposition  of  excessive  moral  ohiuseness. 
We  mean,  in  the  first  place,  to  remark  upon  the  singular 
inability  or  unwillingness  of  the  author  lo  call  things  by  iheir 
right  names,  the  effect  of  which  in  his  present  work  often  is, 
to  describe  some  qualities  of  his  hero,  which  deserve  repre- 
'  insion,  exactly  as  if  they  did  him  honor.  We  need  not  go 
r  for  a  striking  example.  We  are  told  in  the  beginning, 
that  Aaron  Burr,  when  a  child  about  four  years  of  age,  ran 
tway  from  home,  and  was  not  found  until  the  third  or  fourth 
day  afterwards.  Well  !  what  merit  or  propriety  was  there  in 
that,  unless,  indeed,  the  boy  was  so  cruelly  treated  as  to  be  in 
fBtr  of  his  life  ?  But  Mr.  Davis  does  not  pretend  that  he 
iiad  »nf  sucb  justification.  According  to  him,  the  cause  of 
bb  "departure"  fthat  is  the  exact  word)  was  "a  misun- 
itrttandtng  with  his  preceptor."  A  mUunderslanding  be- 
tween a  child  four  years  old,  not  yet  versed  in  A,  U,  C, 
lod  his  preceptor,  who  was  probably  pressing  the  said  let- 
ton  uncomforiably  upon  his  attention  !  What  became  of  the 
boy  during  tlie  two  or  three  days  of  his  absence,  we  are 
not  informed  ;  hut  we  suppose  that  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of 
most  other  wilful  children,  his  stomach  brought  him  to.  We 
i^uld,  Id  our  simplicity,  have  inferred  from  the  story  only 
that  Burr  was  headstrong  and  passionate,  if  our  author  had 
not  informed  us,  that  "  it  indicated,  at  a  lender  age,  that/ear- 
lemwra  of  mind  and  determination  lo  rely  upon  himself, 
vbich  were  characlerislics  stamped  upon  every  subsequent 
act  of  his  life."  Verily  we  should  never  have  thought  it, 
if  we  had  not  been  told  so. 

But  to  speak  more  in  earnest,  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
■noral  acuieness  of  an  author  who  begins  a  work  by  calling 
[die  reproof,  which  an  instructor  gives  lo  a  scholar,  "  an  oc- 
'tanon  of  misunderstanding  "  between  them,  and  the  running 
iway  of  the  laller  in  a  fit  of  passion,  "a  departure,"  and 
wim  finds,  in  such  incidents,  fearlessness  of  mind  and  a 
determination  to  self-reliance  ?  A  little  of  ihe  discipline, 
which,  ibough  out  of  fashion  in  tbe  present  highly  advanced 
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condition  of  things,  made  many  a  useful  citizen  at  that  day, 
would,  in  our  bumble  opinion,  bave  gone  far  to  correct  such 
heroic  tendencies,  and,  by  doing  so,  might  very  possibly  have 
saved  the  man  from  cherishing  the  errors  of  the  boy.  K  we 
have  any  right  notion  of  what  fearlessness  of  mind  and  self- 
reliance  are,  we  should  go  to  look  for  them  in  that  moral 
cultivation  of  riper  years  which  produce  the  death  of  a  So- 
crates, or  the  life  of  a  Luther,  and  not  in  the  passionate 
whimsies  of  an  infant,  or  a  boy.  For  it  seems  that  the 
experiment  of  running  away,  already  mentioned,  was  not  the 
only  one,  that  Burr  made  in  early  life.  Mr.  Davis  shall  tell 
us  about  the  second  in  his  own  way. 

''When  about  ten  years  old,  Aaron  evinced  a  desire  to 
make  a  voyage  to  sea  ;  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  ran  away 
from  his  uncle  Edwards  and  came  to  the  city  of  New  Yoiic. 
He  entered  on  board  an  outward  bound  vessel  as  cabin  boy. 
He  was,  however,  pursued  by  his  guardian,  and  his  place  of 
retreat  discovered.  Young  Burr,  one  day,  while  busily  em- 
ployed, perceived  his  uncle  coming  down  the  wharf,  and  im- 
mediately ran  up  the  shrouds  and  clambered  to  the  topgallant- 
mast  head.  Here  he  remained,  and  peremptorily  refused  to 
come  down,  or  be  taken  down,  until  all  the  preliminaries  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  were  agreed  upon.  To  the  doctrine  of  uncon- 
ditional submission  he  never  gave  his  assent."  —  Vol.  i.  p.  26. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  him,  say  we,  if  he  had.  For 
he  would  not  then  have  been  the  character  in  after  life,  which 
he  proved  to  be.  Unconditional  submission  to  virtuous  and 
considerate  parents  or  guardians  never  injured  the  greatest 
patriots  known  in  history,  and  would  perhaps,  in  the  present 
instance,  have  made  Burr  what  he  was  not  without  it,  a 
man  of  principle.  But  it  would  appear  as  if  the  grandson 
of  Jonathan  Edwards  was  destined  to  be  a  striking  monu- 
ment to  after  limes  of  the  abuse  of  the  power  of  "  the  will." 
And  he  was  moreover  destined  to  have  a  biographer,  who 
would  record  this  abuse  as  if  it  was  a  virtue.  Who  ever 
heard  before  of  using  the  language  of  diplomacy  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  conduct  of  a  refractory  boy  f  "  Prelimina- 
ries of  a  treaty  of  peace,"  forsooth  !  Had  his  uncle  Ed- 
wards thought  as  we  do,  the  negotiation  would  not  have 
been  of  many  minutes,  and  would  have  ended  by  demanding  a 
categorical  answer.  For  when  a  youth  is  perched  upon  the 
top  of  a  mast,  we  do  not  conceive  him  in  the  best  possible 
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I  atuatioD  to  dbseni  from  ihe  doctrine  of  unconditional  sub- 
Enissinn.  Breakrast  times  and  dinner  times  will  come  round, 
Lind  nuke  lliemselves  forcibly  remembered  by  growing  boys, 
[be  their  fearlessness  of  mind  and  self-reliance  wliat  lliey  may. 
I  If  Burr  liad  been  allowed  lo  pass  a  little  time  in  sober  reHec- 
ftion  upon  tbls  precise  view  of  ilie  case,  we  think  it  would 
Ihtt'e  done  )iim  good,  and  saved  a  couple  of  very  bad  para- 
Ignphs  in  bis  biography. 

X  Nntlling  more  need  be  said,  we  trust,  lo  prove  the  justice 
IflTour  principal  objection  to  the  present  work,  a  grievous  de-  ' 
f  ficiency  in  its  moral  tone.  We  can  hardly  expect,  that  the 
L  nore  difSciih  delineation  of  later  life  will  be  correct,  when 
f  <uch  nnormous  mistakes  are  made  in  describing  the  simple 
r  ictioos  of  youth.  Had  Mr,  Davis  laid  his  foundation  well, 
I  kd  be  traced  in  (he  uncorrected  errors  of  the  boy,  as  shown 
l.ln  the  examples  already  cited,  —  in  these  cases  of  foolhardy 

■  .tentempt  of  wise  and  prudent  but  overkind  counsellors,  —  the 

■  feeds  of  (hose  passions  which  hurried  (he  man  into  desperate 
Kttid  onprincipled  enterprises,  that  marked  his  later  years  with 
t.fegnce,  and  caused  him  to  descend  to  the  grave  a  solitary 
I.  bring,  unpitied  and  unmourned,  we  should  on  our  part  have 

had  a  much  higher  opinion  of  his  oivn  moral  perspicacity,  and 
have  issuraed  a  difl'erent  tone  towards  his  book.  As  it  is, 
we  simply  fulfil  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us.  We  bold  many 
of  the  prevailing  notions  about  education  to  be  bad  enough  in 
dl  conscience  ;  hut  to  tell  the  rising  generation  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  already  not  too  diffident  of  the  infallibJIily  of 
iheir  judgment,  that  disobedience  at  four  years  of  age  is  a  sign 
of  greatness,  pusses  a  little  beyond  any  thing  it  has  been  our 
fttnune  yet  to  meet  with.  Dogberry  would  call  it  "  flat  burg- 
lary as  ever  was  committed." 

Let  us,  however,  dismiss  the  accessory,  for  the  sake  of 
trying  the  principal,  and  proceed  to  consider  the  character  of 
Aaron  Burr  himself,  as  it  comes  out  in  tlie  course  of  these 
Tolumes.  The  fearless  and  self-relying  mind,  which  drove 
the  boy  of  four  years  old  upon  the  world  in  consequence  of 
"»  misunderstanding  "  with  his  tutor,  and  which  sent  him 
sis  years  later  up  to  (he  mast-head,  there  to  practise  diplo- 
macy upon  his  guardian  and  protector,  formed  for  itself  In 
advanced  life  an  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  relative 
duties  of  man  quite  in  unison  with  these  specimens  of  its  early 
weer.     There  is  consistency  in  perversion.  If  there  is  noth- 
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ing  else.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Davis,  without  a  commeDt  or 
any  indication  of  surprise,  that  he  found  his  friend,  when  re- 
flecting upon  the  course  of  his  past  life,  far  more  tenacious  of 
his  military  than  of  his  professional,  political,  or  moral  char- 
acter ;  the  order  in  which  the  terms  are  used  being,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, significant  of  the  relative  importance  in  which  he  es- 
teemed them.  Colonel  Burr  was  doubtless  justified  in  the 
conjecture,  that  he  deserved  more  praise  as  a  soldier  than 
as  any  thing  else.  Perhaps  he  was  right  in  estimating  his  law 
to  be  better  than  his  politics,  his  politics  to  be  better  than  his 
morals,  and  in  saying  nothing  at  all  about  his  religion,  which 
was  in  truth  a  cipher,  if  not  a  negative  quantity.  But  we  want 
to  know  what  we  are  to  think  of  a  man,  who  is  willing  to 
come  before  the  world,  and  claim  praise  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever upon  such  recommendations  ?  And  what  can  we  say  of 
a  biographer,  who,  though  he  only  *'  comes  to  bury  Cssar, 
and  not  to  praise  him,"  entirely  forgets  to  remark  upon  that 
mental  obliquity  in  his  hero,  which  places  the  duties  of  life 
in  a  ratio  exactly  the  inverse  of  that  which  any  ordinary 
moral  code  (not  to  speak  here  of  the  Christian  doctrine) 
would  have  established  ?  We  censure  Mr.  Davis,  not  so 
much  for  exposing,  as  he  does,  so  barely  the  nakedness  of 
his  hero,  as  for  apparently  being  unconscious  all  the  while 
that  he  is  doing  it. 

Aaron  Burr  was  doubtless  a  very  remarkable  man.  With- 
out being  positively  great,  he  might,  nevertheless,  had  he 
lived  in  a  more  corrupt  age,  have  made  himself  appear  so. 
In  thinking  of  him  as  he  shows  himself  in  the  present  work, 
we  cannot  help  recurring  to  the  words  of  Sallust,  when  he 
describes  the  character  of  Catiline  ;  '*  Fuit  magna  vi  animi,  sed 

ingenio  malo  pravoque  ; corpus  patiens  inedis,  algoris, 

vigiliae  supra  quam  cuique  credibile  est  (this  he  proved  in  his 
march  to  Quebec  with  Arnold)  ;  animus  audax,  subdolusy  yvL- 
rius,  cujuslibet  rei  simulator  ac  dissimulator,  alieni  appetens, 
sui  profusus  (this  he  manifested  in  his  Mexican  project)  ; 
ardens  in  cupiditatibus  :  satis  eloquentix^  sapientia  parum  ; 
vastus  animus  immoderata,  incredibilia  nimis  alta  semper 
cupiebat."  We  doubt  most  about  the  vast  mind  ;  but,  alter 
all,  it  may  be  as  fair  to  infer,  that  it  existed  in  the  one  case 
from  the  acknowledged  fear  of  it  entertained  by  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  as  we  certainly  do  in  tlie  other  only  from  the 
same  kind  of  apprehension,  though  in  greater  force,  felt  by 
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Cicero  and  Calo.     Neither  of  [he  men  has  left  any  postlive 
inces  of  his  iaielleclual  power.    Catiline's  infamy  is  mainly 
recorded  by  ihe  hands  of  ihe  person  who  crushed  him.     It 
vould  noi  have  injured  Burr,  if  he  had  trusted  his  reputation 
Laitirely  in  the  hands  of  Jefferson.  For,  much  as  he  professes 
^  conviction,  that  history  must  generally  be  false  because  in 
e  particular  case  it  has  been  inaccurate  and  unjust,  the  ma- 
irius  which  he  has  himself  provided  with  a  view  to  rectify 
e  alleged  errors,  go  very  little  way  to  prove  that  liiey  are 
'.    We  might  go  even  further,  and  say,  that  ihey  prove  the 
nrincrpal  charges  against  him   to   have   been   well   founded. 
There  never  was  an  instance  more  clear  to  our  perception, 
nf  a  toaa  condemned  out  of  his  own  mouth.     There  never 
IS  a  stronger  case  of  the  justice  of  the  verdict  of  a  contem- 
raceous  generation.     We  do  not  mean  to  speak  out  of 
Hiods.     And,  to  show  that  we  do  not,  we  propose  to  de- 
rote  a  few  pages  to  a  general  review  of  the  character  of 
Burr  in  the  various  relations  of  life,  taking  them  precisely  in 
ibe  order  in  which  he  himself  dlstrihuies  them  ;  tlie  military 
mn  first  of  all,  and  the  moral  man  the  last. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  class  of  great  men  of  which  the  world 
Ib  be«n  more  prolific,  than  of  the  class  of  military  heroes. 
Vrom  tbe  days  of  the  fabulous  Hercules  down  to  thosfl  of 
ba  of  San  Jacinto,  we  have  had  almost  in  uninterrupted 
Vccessioo  a  race  of  martial  characters.  This  would  show 
I  iliings,  —  the  iirst,  that  military  talent  is  not  the  most 
common  of  the  great  qualities  of  man  ;  the  second,  that  it 
■  that  which  is  most  generally  called  into  play,  because  of 
e  constant  demand  for  its  exercise  among  tbe  human  spe- 
Strtcily  speaking,  there  is  perhaps  but  one  sort  of 
■rlike  genius  ;  and  this  unites  powers  of  rapidly  originating 
id  combining  ideas  in  the  mind,  with  the  energy  necessary 
dly  to  carry  them  out  in  execulion.  But  history  shows,  that 
Mm  are  not  susceptible  of  rigid  philosophical  classiGcation. 
Ve  cannot  regard  them  as  machines  pulled  by  wires  in  ex- 
actly defined  directions.  The  mere  ability  to  fight  is  a  quality 
n  which  they  are  not  superior  to  the  brute  creation,  to  a 
iger  or  a  bear.  But  the  intellectual  power,  which  guides  it, 
lad  which  makes  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  human  race, 
ii»  manifested  itself  in  examples  of  Inliniie  variety  and  every 
iversiiy  of  character.  Perhaps  it  may  he  maintained,  that 
nldiers  have  nothing  to  do  with  moral  questions,  and  that 
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their  character  in  war  should  not  be  decided  by  the  admis- 
sion into  the  scale  of  such  a  foreign  element  as  the  justice  of 
the  cause  in  which  they  fight.  True  or  not  true,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  make  the  concession  that  this  proposition  would 
require  of  us.  We  must  judge  men  from  a  fair  construction 
of  their  motives  as  well  as  of  their  actions,  and  praise  he* 
roes  more  when  they  fight  well  in  a  good  cause,  than  when 
they  fight  even  better  in  a  bad  one.  Captain  Dalgetty  is  the 
type  of  perhaps  the  lowest  order  of  military  merit,  —  General 
Washington  that  of  the  highest ;  whilst  Alexander,  and  Hanni- 
bal, and  Caesar,  and  Charles  the  Twelfth,  and  Napoleon,  each 
of  them  have  some  distinctive  characteristics  to  separate  them 
from  each  other,  which  entitle  them  to  a  particular  rank  in  a 
scale,  the  arrangement  of  which  would  be  an  agreeable 
amusement,  provided  that  we  had  time  and  room  enough  to 
make  it.  But  our  present  business  is  not  with  them,  but 
with  Aaron  Burr,  who  aspires  to  stand  in  such  excellent 
company.  The  question  for  us  is,  where  we  shall  fix  him, 
and  it  is  one  of  no  small  difficulty.  His  biographer  calls  him 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  the  age.  We  regard 
him  as  a  very  clever  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment.  Be- 
tween these  limits  there  is  obviously  an  enormous  distance^ 
the  reasons  for  establishing  which,  on  our  part,  we  will  try  to 
explain  more  at  large. 

When  the  difficulties  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  at  that  time  colonies  of  the  mother  country,  began 
to  assume  the  aspect  of  an  open  rupture,  only  to  be  healed 
by  an  appeal  to  arms,  Burr  was  a  student  at  law,  and  about 
nineteen  years  of  age.  Mr.  Davis  says  of  him,  that  in  the 
course  of  his  reading  he  satisfied  himself  on  which  side  of  the 
dispute  the  right  lay,  and  that  he  became  in  consequence  a 
whig  from  conviction  as  well  as  feeling.  We  think  his  biog- 
rapher has  stretched  a  point  a  little  here  in  his  favor  ;  for  it  is 
very  certain  that  Burr,  when  in  England,  claimed  to  be  a 
British  subject,  twenty  years  after  the  Revolution,  and  that 
even  at  a  less  mature  period  of  his  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
dispute,  the  letter  to  Matthew  Ogden,  dated  at  Litchfield, 
August  17th,  1774,  and  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  pres- 
ent work,  so  far  from  breathing  any  whisper  about  principles, 
shows  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  a  boy,  anxious  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  a  row.  In  just  such  a  spirit.  Burr  seems  to  have 
indulged  the  old  propensity  of  running  away  firom  his  guardian 
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■xl  (rieods,  for  ihe  sake  Dfjoiuing  the  camp  before  Boston  ; 
din  ifie  same  spirii  did  lie,  disgusied  wiili  ihe  lameness  of 
dui  besieging  and  not  very  well  orgiuized  camp,  and  in  op- 
Bosiiioa  to  ihe  earnest  remonstrance  of  all  tiis  friends,  throw 
liniself  at  once  into  the  almost  desperate  project  of  reecLing 
Quebec  through  the  forests  of  Maine,  the  execution  of 
wliicli  was  then  intrusted  to  the  direction  of  Benedict  Ar- 
lold.  That  this  act  denoted  great  intrepidity  on  the  part  of 
Ijroutli  of  twenty,  we  are  willing  to  admit ;  but,  at  the  same 
Etme,  we  see  in  it  the  seeds  of  that  restless  ambition,  which, 
fissatisGed  with  the  slow  modes  of  gaining  distinction  in  a 
a  of  deliberate  and  matured  exertions,  was  perpetually,  in 
1,  seeking  to  take  it  by  storm,  per  fas,  if  it  was  possible  so 
(d  procure  it,  aul  per  nefas,  if  it  could  not  be  got  otherwise 
ID  certsinly  or  so  soon. 
The  extraordinary  privations  suflered  by  the  deiachment 
der  Arnold,  which  succeeded  in  making  its  way  to  Que- 
c,  were  endured  by  no  one  of  its  members  with  more 
eerfulness  and  patience  than  by  the  stripling  who  had  vol- 
■leered  to  join  it.  And  this  was  one  characlenslic,  which 
I  remarked  in  Burr  through  life,  and  which  went  a  great 
Ry  to  tnaintain  for  him  the  respect  of  those  immediately 
ind  him.  He  was  not  one  of  the  repining  kind,  who 
I  out  the  patience  of  their  neighbours  with  thdr  catalogue 
f  oomplaints,  but  bore  all  bis  misfortunes  like  a  man. 
fhea  the  paiiy  finally  reached  the  Chaudiere,  and  it  became 
kcessary  to  establish  a  communication  with  General  Mont- 
ry,  Burr  was  tlie  person  selected  for  the  ttisk  ;  and, 
_li  so  young,  he  acquitted  himself  of  the  hazardous  duty 
f  penetrating  a  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  adhered  to 
be  Biitish  power,  and  spoke  a  different  language  from  his, 
rilfa  prudence  and  perfect  success.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Ihe 
General's  head -quarters,  he  was  immediately  invited  to  as- 
e  a  station  near  his  person,  in  anticipation  of  the  moment 
riieii  he  might  be  appointed  an  aid-de-camp.  Burr  thus  be- 
le  an  actor  in  the  unsuccessful  assault  upon  Quebec  ;  was 
leni  when  Montgomery  fell ;  and  was  the  person  who 
Bre  him  upon  his  shoulders  from  the  spot,  when  retreat  be- 
rae  necessary.  His  conduct  throughout  this  trying  affair 
ipears  to  have  been  marked  wilh  courage  and  will)  jiidg- 
aaU  It  established  for  him  a  high  reputation  at  the  time 
MDg  the  American  troops,  and  undoubtedly  deserved  free 
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and  unqualified  praise.  We  are  not  of  those  who  would  re- 
fuse to  his  memory  the  smallest  tribute  of  honor,  which  he 
can  be  supposed  to  have  deserved.  And  it  gives  us  the  more 
pleasure  to  do  so  in  this  instance,  because  we  feel  under  no 
necessity  of  adding  a  syllable  of  qualification. 

But,  with  the  death  of  the  commander-in-chief,  all  pros- 
pect of  successful  action  in  Canada  vanished,  and  Burr  was 
not  one  of  those  who  could  find  in  the  quiet  performance  of 
duty  a  compensation  for  the  want  of  more  brilliant  success  in 
life.  Without  the  consent  of  Arnold,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  command,  and  in  spite  of  his  prohibition,  he  left  his 
companions  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  made  the  best  of 
his  way  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  fame  he  had  gained 
had  come  before  him,  and  had  prejudiced  in  his  favor  the 
mind  of  Washington,  who  received  him  at  that  place  with 
great  cordiality,  and  immediately  gave  him  the  same  situation, 
near  his  own  person,  which  Montgomery  had  promised  him 
near  his,  before  death  had  interfered  to  cut  off  his  expecta- 
tions. This  new  position  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  army ; 
for  it  enabled  the  possessor,  if  he  were  inclined,  not  only  to 
establish  strong  claims  upon  the  confidence  and  afTectious  of 
his  superior,  but  also  to  lay  a  foundation  broad  and  deep  for 
a  brilliant  career  of  honor  and  service  during  after  life. 
Hamilton  was  much  indebted  to  it  for  his  success.  Why  did 
Burr  fail  to  improve  it  ?  We  cannot  tell  the  precise  reason  ; 
but  the  fact  is  clear,  that  from  this  period  may  be  dated  the 
origin  of  the  dishonor  of  his  latter  days.  Six  weeks  only 
elapsed,  before  Burr  expressed  his  disgust  at  his  position, 
and  requested  of  Hancock,  then  President  of  Congress,  to 
procure  him  a  transfer  into  some  other  service,  or  leave  to 
retire.  This  transfer  was  obtained  for  him,  and  he  left  the 
family  of  Washington  to  join  that  of  General  Putnam.  But, 
brief  as  the  time  had  been,  it  had  proved  long  enough  to  fix 
in  the  mind  of  the  Commander-in-chief  impressions  of  the 
character  of  his  young  aid,  which  remained  ever  after  indeli- 
ble, and  which,  by  forbidding  his  voluntarily  reposing  a  par- 
ticle of  confidence  in  his  honesty,  had  a  great  effect  in 
future,  in  shutting  him  out  of  the  legitimate  avenues  for  his 
ambition. 

The  reasons  of  the  mutual  dislike  between  Washington 
and  Burr,  so  rapidly  matured  into  a  permanent  separation,  we 
do  not  know.    The  attempt  made  by  our  author  to  explain  it 
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(3  laitienlably  insufficient.    We  galher  from  it  only,  ihat  Burr 
fouod  himself  witlioul  [he  confidence  of  [he  General  in  regard 
to  ills  military  moveiiienls,  aud  hence  was  anxious  as  soon  as 
possible  to  withdraw  from  ihe  awkward  position  in  which 
ihis  circumstance  placed  him.     But  this  statement  does  not 
explain  why  Washington  refused  that  sort  of  confidence  la 
Burr  trbich  he  was  in  the  habit  of  placing  in  others,  nor  the 
reasoDs  for  tiie  mistrust  of  liis  moral  integrity  which  he  is 
.Well  known  always  afterwards  to  have  entertained.     That 
It  man  was  stern  in  his  judgments  upon  right  and  wrong, 
not  easily  moved  to  restore  his  confidence  to  those  who 
by  their  own  conduct  incurred  its  forfeiture.     Yet 
did  not  form  his  opinions  hastily  or  upon   slight  evidence. 
[either  could  it  have  been  a  small  thing  which  could,  in  the 
;e  of  six  short  weeks,  have  entirely  changed  his  feelings 
[towards  a  young  man  like  Aaron  Burr,  from  tliose  of  friendly 
padness  and  esteem  to  suspicion  and  dislike.      But  what  that 
i0Ung  was,  ns  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  we  shall  know,  it  is 
lo  waste  lime  in  fruitless  and  idle  attempts  to  conjec- 
The  fact  itself  is  significant  enough. 
Let  U3  resume  the  review  of  Burr's  military  career.     He 
ed  as  aid-de-camp  to  General  Putnam  in  the  unfortu- 
upon  Long  Island,  and  upon  the  subsequent  evac- 
lon  of  Nesv  York  saved  a  brigade,  which  had  been  detain- 
there  too  long,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
services  earned  for  him  a  lieutenant-colonel's  cora- 
I,  and  the  virtual  command  of  a  regiment.      He  had  a 
shot  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and  from 
time  until  his  retirement  from  the  service,  which  happen- 
ed to  1779,  though  not  again  in  action,  he  appears  to  have 
persevered  in  the  faithful   and   punctual  performance  of  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  a  skilful  and  vigilant  officer.      But  he 
Id  not  control  his  ln)patience  under  the  monotonous  de- 
of  ordinary  service.     His  resignation,  made  upon  Ihe 
ially  well-founded  plea  of  ill  health,  appears  yet  to  have 
no  trifling  connexion  with  soured  feelings  and  disappoint- 
exnectations.     His  difference  with  General  Washington 
iraUy  threw  him  among  the  officers  disposed  to  resist  the 
':iy  of  ibe  Commander-in-chief.     He  appears  lo  have 
I  member  of  the  Conway  Cabal,  and  an  ardent  snp- 
of  General  Gates,  whose  successful  campaign  against 
[oyne  made  him  for  a  lime  the  object,  around  whom  all 
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the  disaffected,  and  those  dissatisfied  with  the  slow  and  less 
brilliant  progress  of  Washington,  rallied,  as  about  his  rival. 
The  result  of  the  very  brief  struggle  which  took  place  is  well 
known.  Its  effect  upon  Burr  probably  was  to  remove  him 
still  further  than  before  from  all  prospect  of  rapid  advance- 
ment as  a  soldier,  and  to  incline  him  to  look  to  some  new 
line  of  action  for  success.  His  failing  health  then  decided 
the  question,  and  he  became  a  lawyer.  But  his  disappoint- 
ment, in  thus  leaving  a  profession  for  which  he  considered 
himself  eminently  welT  qualified,  was  a  severe  one,  and  his 
feelings  of  hostility  to  the  person  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
true  cause  of  it  proportionately  bitter.  From  the  day  of  his 
resignation  of  his  commission  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he 
never  failed  to  speak  of  Washington  in  terms  of  disparage- 
ment, to  all  those  who  were  in  any  degree  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him.  And  it  is  not  his  fault,  that  his  biogra- 
pher has  not  communicated  his  dissatisfaction  to  the  world. 
Luckily  as  we  think,  for  him,  Mr.  Davis  has  had  the  good 
sense  to  decline  making  a  contrast,  the  precise  nature  of 
which  Burr  could  perhaps  realize  as  little,  as  he  could  in 
how  small  a  degree  the  capacity  of  Washington,  as  a  mere 
martinet,  or  manslayer,  enters  as  an  element  into  the  sublimity 
of  character  which  sheltered  the  country  from  feeling  the  poi- 
sonous breath  of  such  military  heroes  as  himself. 

From  the  preceding  recapitulation  of  the  incidents  in 
Burr's  miUtary  life,  it  now  only  remains  to  pronounce  upon 
the  justice  of  the  claim  made  for  him  to  high  rank  in  this  de- 
partment. We  must  confess,  we  do  not  regard  it  as  particu- 
larly strong.  If  we  allow  to  him  energy,  courage,  and  cheer- 
fulness under  privation,  and  admit  his  merit  as  a  good  disci- 
plinarian and  vigilant  officer,  we  make  him  a  good  soldier  it 
is  true,  but  yet  not  a  very  great  man.  Captain  Dalgetty  was 
all  of  this,  and  yet  he  did  not  pretend  to  put  himself  on  a 
level  with  the  Lion  of  the  North.  The  qualities  aforemen- 
tioned do  credit  to  a  subaltern,  but  we  require  something 
more  from  a  general-in-chief.  They  imply  nothing  of  the 
expanded  views,  the  skilful  combinations,  and  the  brilliant 
original  conceptions,  which  give  to  the  genuine  military  he- 
roes of  history  their  distinguishing  characteristic.  But  it  has 
been  maintained  for  Burr,  that  he  did  in  fact  possess  many 
of  these  traits,  but  that  he  was  denied  opportunities  for  fully 
developing  them  in  action.     This  may  be  so  ;  but  the  world 
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si  judge  from  what  it  sees,  and  can  give  credit  for  no 
Jity  which  has  not  appeared.     No  human  an  can  recufy 
I  error  which  grows  out  of  such  a  inisforiune.     But  we 
r  venture   to  douht,  when  taking   a  general   view  of  his 
'  cbaracter,  whether  greatness  of  mind  could  ever  have  been 
':    iiady  aacribed  lo  Burr,  in  any  sense  of  the  terra.     Men  may 
Mcome  great  by  the  force  of  favorable  opportunities  for  dis- 
pbying  their  qualities  to  the  world,  or  they  may  make  those 
opportunities  for  themselves.     But  in  either  case  the  powers 
must  exist,  and  must  be  put  in  action,  in  order  tliat  the  world 
Buy  be  enabled  to  form  its  judgment.     Colonel  Burr  was 
quite  >s  well  situated  to  make  his  way  as  any  of  his  fellow- 
officers  of  the  revolutionary  war.      His  early  campaign    in 
Caaadt  gave  him  a  positive  advaniage  over  most  of  them, 
tbe  subsequent  loss  of  which  is  a  fact,  that  goes  far  lo  invali- 
dUe  (be  soundness  of  the  estimate  his  friends  put  upon  liim. 
We  we  therefore  obliged  to  differ  from  Mr.  Davis  in  this 
I  pirtictilar,  that  we  cannot  call  Burr  "  one  of  the  greatest  and 
I  Vxwt  extraordinary  men  of  the  age,"  nor  agree,  that  '*  his  gen- 
Itos,  his  talents,  his  chivalry,  his  intrepidity  of  character,  bis 
I 'diiiiueresiedness,  and  his  generosity,"   (being  tbe  summary 

I  Bid  very  unphilosophical  enumeration,  made  by  the  author,  of 
[  His  nrtues,)  constitute  the  elements  of  a  real  hero.  The  moral 
'  daracterislic,  which  gives  the  crowning  merit,  is  confessedly 

wanung.      We  cannot  call  Mr.  Burr  great  in  any  sense,  most 
emphatically  not  in  that  which  proceeds  from  good. 

Of  General  Montgomery  we  know  not  much.  His  early 
death  prevented  him  from  filling  that  conspicuous  station 
vpoo  tbe  theatre  of  American  affairs,  which  he  might  oilier- 
wbe  have  occupied.  But  one  very  short  letter  of  his,  pub- 
Sshed  in  the  present  work,  gives  us  a  templing  opportunity 
la  iDoslrsIe  what  it  is,  that  makes  the  world  readily  decide 
some  men  to  he  great,  even  when  they  have  done  very  little, 
wbile  it  condemns   others,    who    make  much  bolder  claims 

II  upon  its  good  opinion.  When  Montgomery  was  first  called 
tnlo  active  service,  the  Continental  Congress  placed  htm 
^.Xccond  in  the  list  of  Brigadiers-general ;  since  the  first  or 

tiior  commission,  from  certain  prudential  motives  connected 

ff'ah  State  jealousies,  which  in  this  country  have  always  very 

Puch  inlerlered  with  the  nomination  of  the  most  capable  men 

>  office,  had  been  reserved  for  a  Massachusetts  man.     To 

"  I  proceeding  in  the  first  instance,  no  junior  officer  could 

*0L.  XLIX.  —  1*0.  104.  22 
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reasonably  have  objecled.    But,  when  the  individual  originally 
selected  as  first  brigadier,  General  Pomroy,  was  found  un- 
willing to  take  this  post,  the  claim  of  Montgomery  to  succeed 
to  him  was,  according  to  military  notions,  perfect.     Congress 
however  did  not  favor  it ;  but,  acting  under  the  same  impulse 
which   directed  the  first  nomination,  they  conferred   upon 
General  Thomas,  originally  made  the  sixth  in  the  list,  the 
vacant  situation.     This  advancement  of  a  junior  officer  over 
his  head  might  very  naturally  have  been  expected  to  prove 
offensive  to  a  man  like  Montgomery,  not  liimself  a  native 
American,  and  who,  having  been  educated  in  the  European 
schools  of  military  service,  would  of  course  have  been  sup- 
posed to  entertain  their  rigid  notions  of  military  honor.     The 
Congress,  conscious  of  the  offence  they  might  be  likely  to 
give  by  their  proceeding,  directed  James  Duane,  a  member 
of  the  body  then  representing  New  York,  to  write  to  that 
officer,  and  explain  away  the  matter  as  well  as  he  could. 
How  tbis  original  letter,  together  with  the  copy  of  the  an- 
swer indorsed  upon  it  in  the  handwriting  of  the  General,  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Burr,  we  are  not  informed.     But 
Mr.  Davis  has  done  the  public  a  favor  by  inserting  that  an- 
swer in  the  present  work,  where  it  shines  among  the  rest  of 
the  letters  like  a  diamond  in  a  coal  mine.     We  transfer  it 
entire. 

'*  GENERAL  MONTGOMERY'S    ANSWER  TO  JAMES  DUANE. 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  been  honored  with  your  letter  of  the 
21st  instant.  My  acknowledgments  are  due  for  the  attention 
shown  me  by  the  Congress. 

<*  I  submit  with  great  cheerfulness  to  any  regulation  they  in 
their  prudence  shall  judge  expedient.  Laying  aside  the  punc- 
tilio of  the  soldier,  I  shall  endeavour  to  discharge  my  duty  to 
society,  considering  myself  as  the  ct/tzen,  reduced  to  the  melan- 
choly necessity  of  taking  up  arms  for  the  public  safety. 

**Iam,  &c." 

This  was  the  true  spirit  which  effected  the  independence 
of  the  colonies,  and  not  the  restless  and  selfish  passion  which 
struggled  in  the  bosom  of  Burr  and  the  rest  of  his  military 
associates  of  his  own  stamp.  We  turn  from  the  view  of 
such  disinterestedness,  with  as  perfect  a  consciousness  that 
the  possessor  of  it  had  the  elements  of  greatness  in  him,  as 
if  he  had  proved  the  fact  by  more  than  one  brief  and  glorious, 
though  ultimately  unsuccessful  campaign.     But  where  do  we 
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see  any  similar  indication  in  the  fourscore  years,  during  which 
Aaron  Burr  was  enjoying  an  opporiunity  in  this  world  to 
furnish  it  ?  We  turn  over  the  pa§es  of  the  four  volumes 
now  before  us  in  vain.  They  might  as  well  have  been  a 
blank.  The  noble  and  heroic  spirit  is  not  there  ;  it  never 
could  have  been  in  the  man.  What  absurdity,  Uien,  to  pre- 
tend to  designate  him  as  great  !  Had  Montgomery  lived, 
ibe  world  might  have  witnessed  the  career  of  a  hero.  Burr 
ilid  live,  and  proved  to  be  no  more  than  an  adventurer. 

The  nest  stage  in  the  career  of  Mr.  Burr,  which  we  are 
to  consider,  is  that  in  which  he  figured  as  a  lawyer.  And 
here  we  shall  be  released  from  any  very  extended  notice  of 
our  own,  by  quoting  some  long  passages  from  ihe  Life  now 
before  us-  Mr.  Davis  appears  to  have  requested  some 
ItgaJ  friend  to  aid  him  with  his  views  in  this  department  of 
fais  subject ;  and  that  person,  whoever  he  may  be,  for  his 
name  is  not  mentioned,  has  shown,  in  his  brief  sketch,  a 
power  of  delineating  character  which  throws  tliat  of  tlie  biog- 
npber  himself  far  into  the  shade.  The  man  stands  before  us 
oactly  as  we  should  suppose  that  he  might  have  done  when 
■live. 

"  Colonel  Burr  brought  to  that  study  (the  law)  a  classic 
education  aa  complete  as  could,  at  that  time,  be  acquired  in 
OurcDumry  ;  and  to  this  waa  added  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
perhaps  nowhere  better  taught  than  in  the  camp,  as  well  as  a 
firmness  and  hardihood  of  character  mhich  mililary  life  asaally 
tonftrt,  and  which  is  indispensable  to  tbe  success  of  the  foren- 
nc  lawyer.  He  was  connected  in  the  family  circle  with  two 
eminent  jurists,  who  were  at  hand  to  stimulate  his  young  am- 
bitioa,  and  to  pour,  in  an  almost  perpetual  atroam,  legal  knowl- 
edge into  his  mind  by  cunveraaiiou  and  by  epistolary  corre- 

"  It  has  been  said,  '  that  Colonel  Burr  was  not  a  deep-read 
lawyer  ;  that  he  showed  himselT  abundantly  conversant  with 
(he  general  knowledge  of  the  profession,  and  that  ho  was  skil- 
ful in  suggesting  doubts  and  questions  ;  but  that  he  exhibited 
no  indications  of  a  fondness  for  the  science,  nor  of  researches 
into  tta  abstruse  doctrines  ;  that  he  seemed,  indeed,  to  hold  it 
ood  its  administration  in  slight  estimation.  The  best  defiaitioo 
of  law,  he  said,  was  "  whatever  is  boldly  aaierUd  and  ptnuiibly 
wnntaiiud,"  This  sarcasm  was  intended  full  as  much  for  the 
coarts  as  for  the  law  administered  by  them,' 

'If  Colonel  Burr  may  have  been  surpassed  in  legal  erudi* 
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(ion,  he  poaseased  other  quslificationB  for  successful  prnctica 
al  the  bar,  which  were  seldom  equalled.  He  prepared  his  trials 
with  an  industry  and  forethought  that  were  moat  surprising. 
He  spared  no  labor  or  expense  in  attaining  every  piece  of  evi- 
dence, that  would  be  usoful  in  his  attacks,  or  guard  him  against 
his  antagonist.  He  was  absolutely  indefatigable  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  suits.  '  He  pursued  (says  a  legal  friend)  the  oppo- 
site party  with  notices,  and  motions,  and  applications,  and  ap- 
peals, and  re-arguments,  never  despairing  himself,  nor  allowing 
to  his  adversary  confidence,  nor  comfort,  nor  repose.  Always 
vigilant  and  always  urgent,  until  a  proposition  for  compromise 
or  a  negotiation  between  the  parties  ensued.  "  Now  move 
slow  (he  would  say)  ;  never  negotiate  in  a  hurry."  I  remeeo- 
ber  a  remark  he  made  on  this  subject,  which  appeared  to  he 
original  arid  wise.  There  is  a  saying,  "  Never  put  off  till  to- 
morrow what  you  can  do  to-day>"  "  This  is  a  maxim,"  said 
he,  "forsluggards."  A  better  reading  of  the  maxim  is,  "Never 
do  to-day  what  you  can  as  well  do  to-morrow  ;  because  some- 
thing may  occur  to  make  you  regret  your  premature  action."  ' 

"  '  I  was  struck,'  says  the  same  friend, '  in  hie  legal  practice, 
with  that  tendency  to  mystery,  which  was  so  remarkable  in  his 
conduct  in  other  respects.  He  delighted  in  surprising  his  op- 
ponents, and  in  laying,  as  it  were,  ambuscades  for  them.  A 
suit,  in  which  I  was  not  counsel,  but  which  has  since  passed 
professionally  under  my  observation,  will  illustrate  this  point 
m  his  practice.  It  was  an  ejectment  suit,  brought  by  him  to 
recover  a  valuable  tenement  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and  in 
which  it  was  supposed,  by  the  able  lawyers  retained  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant,  that  the  only  question  would  be  on  the  coo- 
struction  of  the  will.  On  the  trial  they  were  surprised  to  find 
the  whole  force  of  the  plaintiff's  case  brought  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  an  ancient  deed,  forming  a  linlc  in  their  title,  and 
of  which,  as  it  had  never  been  questioned  nor  suspected,  they 
had  prepared  merely  formal  proof  ;  and  a  verdict  of  the  jury, 
obtained  by  a  sort  of  coup-de'tnain,  pronounced  the  deed  a 
forgery.  Two  tribunals  have  subsequently  established  the 
deed  as  authentic,  but  the  plainlilf  lived  and  died  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  land  in  consequence  of  the  verdict.' 

"  He  showed  nice  discrimination  in  his  selection  of  his  pro- 
fessional assistants.  When  learning  was  required,  he  selected 
the  most  erudite.  If  political  influence  could  be  suspected  of 
having  effect,  he  cbose  his  lawyers  to  meet  or  improve  the  sup- 
posed prejudice  or  predilection,  Eloquence  was  bought,  when 
It  was  wanted  ;  and  the  cheaper  substitute  of  brow-beating  and 
vehemence  used,  when  they  were  equivalent  or  superior.  In 
nothing  did  he  show  greater  skill  than  in  his  measuremeat  and 
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application  of  his  agents  ;  and  it  was  avMutng  to  hear  his  cool 
discussion  of  the  obstacles  of  prejudice,  or  ignorance,  or  in- 
terest, or  political  feeling,  to  be  encountered  in  various  tribu- 
nals, and  of  the  appropriate  remedies  and  antidotes  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  by  what  persons  they  should  be  applied."  — 
Vol.  II.  pp.  14-  16. 

We  do  not  exactly  understand  whether  it  is  the  biographer 
or  his  friend,  who  found  it  so  amwing  to  listen  to  Burr,  when 
describing  the  uses  to  which  the  follies  and  the  weakness  in- 
cident to  human  nature  can  be  put,  in  perverting  justice  by  the 
means  of  law.  Although  it  sounds  like  Mr.  Davis  in  the  rest 
of  ibe  book,  we  will  not  hold  him  accountable  for  the  lan- 
gui^e  widiout  more  positive  evidence.  But  we  must  say, 
that  our  feelings  in  a  like  situation  would  have  prompted  the 
use  of  a  very  different  epithet.  Aaron  Burr  manifestly  re- 
garded the  truth  and  right  of  his  causes  as  being  of  as  little 
consequence  to  his  success  in  gaining  them,  as  he  did  the 
moral  portion,  in  making  up  an  estimate  of  his  own  character. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  that  school  of  his  profession,  not  alto- 
gether unknown  anywhere,  which  dispenses  lawyers  from  the 
necessity  of  a  conscience.  Throughout  the  preceding  sketch, 
the  predominating  feature  of  his  character  will  be  found  to 
have  been  craft ;  nowhere  more  distinctly  visible  than  in  his 
remarkable  inversion  of  the  old  maxim  therein  quoted, —  a 
maxim,  it  should  be  observed,  not  less  valuable  for  the  honesty 
of  dealing  which  it  inculcates,  than  for  its  prudential  advice. 
For  the  man  who  puts  off  paying  a  debt  to-day,  because  he 
may  do  it  equally  well  to-morrow,  will  be  very  likely  to  finish 
by  not  paying  it  at  all ;  while  he  who  omits  to  close  a  bargain 
simply  from  his  unwillingness  to  cut  himself  off  from  the 
prospect  of  advantage  by  delay,  shows  that  he  is  only  watch- 
ing ior  chances  to  get  the  better  of  his  neighbour.  The  root 
of  the  matter,  in  both  cases,  is  selfish  cunning  ;  —  the  spring 
ndiich  moved  Burr  most  frequently  through  life.  It  was  this, 
which  made  him  acute  in  trifles,  which  impelled  him  to  the 
study  of  all  flaws  in  title-deeds,  and  defects  of  form  in  legal 
process ;  to  the  cultivation  of  technical  niceties,  and  of  the 
imumerable  devices  by  which  fictitious  issues  may  be  inter- 
posed before  the  true  ones.  If  we  needed  evidence  to  prove 
this  beyond  the  curious  anecdote  already  furnished,  we  should 
only  have  to  open  the  record  of  his  trial  at  Richmond  for 
treason,  in  the  whole  of  which  not  a  page  will  be  found  of 
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genuine  defence  on  his  part,  upon  the  true  question  of  guilty 
or  not  guilty.  The  mode  in  which  his  case  was  managed  is 
redolent  of  the  foxy  nature  of  the  man  ;  now  doubling  upon 
his  opponent,  and  now  taking  earth  under  the  passions  of  the 

{*udge.  It  was  not  in  Aaron  Burr  to  be  open  and  noble  in 
lis  action  anywhere,  and  certainly  not  in  law.  The  power 
to  make  that  profession  an  instrument  for  chicane,  for  infinite 
vexation  to  honest  and  peaceable  men,  for  shocking  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor,  the  simple,  or  the  weak,  constitutes  the 
most  serious  of  the  evils  unavoidably  connected  with  the  ad* 
ministration  of  justice  in  all  countries  ;  and,  when  we  find  any 
person  to  have  misused  naturally  strong  powers  of  mmd 
to  such  ends,  we  shall  certainly  never  award  to  him  any  title 
indicating  greatness,  unless  he  is  to  be  made  an  example  of 
that  species  of  greatness  typified  by  Milton  in  the  person  of 
Belial,  in  Pandemonium ; 

"  He  seemed 
For  dignity  composed  and  high  exploit. 
Bat  all  was  false  and  hollow  ;  though  his  tongue 
Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels ;  for  his  thoughts  were  low; 
To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Timorous  and  slothful." 

We  pass,  without  further  ceremony,  to  the  political  life 
of  our  hero.  The  transition  from  law  to  politics  is  in  this 
country  exceedingly  easy,  particularly  to  that  large  class  of 
persons  in  whom  ambition  has  more  force  than  the  love  of 
virtue.  To  them  the  practice  of  the  profession  proves  emi- 
nently useful,  as  a  school  of  exercise,  preparatory  to  entering 
the  other  department  of  action.  It  does  for  many,  what  it 
did  for  Burr  ;  it  at  once  sharpens  their  reasoning  faculties, 
exercises  their  rhetorical  powers,  and  dulls  the  moral  sense. 
Of  course  we  shall  here  be  understood  as  limiting  the  appli- 
cation of  our  remark  very  much  within  the  circle  of  all  those 
who  practise  that  profession,  which,  when  pursued  in  the  true 
spirit,  yields  to  none  in  the  nobleness  of  the  results  which  it 
produces.  We  mean  at  this  time  to  treat  only  of  those  who 
misuse  it,  and  who  leave  it  only  to  do  worse  in  a  still  nobler 
field.  We  speak  of  those,  who,  like  Burr,  learn  from  law  to 
make  the  duty  to  self  precede  that  to  God,  or  to  their  neigh- 
bour, and  who  learn  nothing  else. 
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But,  wheD  enlering  upon  this  branch  ol'  our  subject,  we  are 

■  eoDficious  that  ne  take  up  ilie  must  difficult  part  of  our  task. 

17116  passions,  which  were  so  deeply  agitated  during  the  whole 

mod  in  which  Burr  was  an  actor  in  public  life,  have  not 

)  laid  asleep  since  he  ceased  lo  be  so.     Parties  exist  in 

e  commuDity  now,  as  they  did  then  ;  and  these  are  not  indif- 

reni  at  this  time  to  any  strictures,  however  honestly  or  fairly 

■pressed,  that  bear  upon  acts  io  which  they  boast  they  trace 

Wbe  origin  of  their  being.     In  an  attempt  to  make  such,  which 

comes  almost  unavoidable  when  treating  of  a  work  like  the 

e  before  us,  we  are  sensible  we  expose  ourselves  at  every 

lep  w  cbargea  of  partiality  or  prejudice,  exactly  as  we  ap- 

C~     ove,  or  disapprove,  those  particular  views  of  events,  which 
ve  become  established  points  of  faith  among  (he  oriliodox 
ID  any  political  church.     But  the  knowledge  of  the  danger 
we  run  Rliould  rather  inspire  caution  in  examining  ourselves 
before  we  form  our  judgments,  than  fear  to  express  them 
0  the  world,  when  once  deliberately  formed.     We  desire  lo 
■Dw  DO  parlies,  excepting  in  so  far  as  they  are  facts.     We 
'  1)  to  recognise  no  merit  in  (hem,  but  that  of  moral  right  or 
--Og-      We  acknowledge  no  public  men  in  our  hislory  to 
ire  been  absolutely  perfect,  and  no  associations  of  men  to 
t  infallible,      But  whether  ihey  rally  under  one  ensign  or 
lotber,  whether  they  adopt  this  or  (hat  particular  watch- 
Drd,  we  hope  lo  be  equally  ready  in  bearing  tesiimony  lo 
s  virtues,  which  we  believe  to  have  marked  their  progress, 
'  'a  censuring  the  vices  which  have  disgraced  i(. 
^  Aaron  Burr  came  into  public  life  about  the  lime  of  the 
uion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.      He 
»pl«i  the  principles  of  the  popular  party  in  New  York  ; 
I,  when  that  instrument  was  submitted  to  the  consideration 
t  tbe  people  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  he  ranged  himself 
g  the  large  number  of  those  who  disapproved  of  its  pro- 
la.    Although  it  was  6nally  adopted,  yet  the  party  which 
1  rallied   in  opposition   showed    itself  formidable  in  point 
h  of  numbers  and  character  ;   and  embracing,  as  it  proba- 
f  did,  a  majority  of  all  the  citizens  who  had  heartily  ap- 
oved  of  the  Revolution,  had  roots  in  the  popular  feeling 
Vhlch  have  continued  to  produce  imporlanl  results  even  to 
ibe  present  day.     Mr.  Davis  has  analyzed  the  elements  of 
the  original  parties  in  a  very  clear  manner,  and  so  as  to  show 
low  well  versed  he  is  in  that  division  of  his  subject.     But, 
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although  they  were  rapidly  acquinng  a  definite  shape  afti^r  tU^ 
ConstitutioD  had  presented  the  first  nucleus  arou^  wwSi  t 
form  themselves,  they  did  not  prevent  the  occurreocef  iK^ 
singular  spectacle  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States^  tk! 
representatives  of  the  parties,  which  were  soon  after  to  kf 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  sitting  side  by  side    • 
the  persons  of  Aaron  Burr  and  Rufus  King,  as  elected   b^*^ 
common  constituency  m  JNew  lork.     A  state  of  thine     llr 
this  could  not  be  expected  to  last  loi^.     But  the  fim*      ' 
tive  l^aces  of  the  rapid  separation  in  opinion  that  took  ph^*' 
which  we  find  m  Mr.  Davis's  book,  indicate  some  pec  Ikri* 
ties  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Burr  which  deserve  a  few^^' 
ments'  consideration.  ^*^ 

George  Clinton,  who  was  the  governor  of  the  State  at  tim 
time  in  question,  had  been  among  the  most  decided  of  ^H 
opponents  of  the  Constitution  in  New  York  ;  and    even     f 
its  adoption,  continued,  in  the  administration  of  his  offic      ^ 
favor  that  class  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  had  acted  ^*'^ 
him  upon  that  occasion.     The  circumstance  very  natu    )] 
excited  great  dissatisfaction  among  those  who  had  been  rrienJ!^ 
ly  to  the  measure  ;  and  they  soon  turned  their  attention  tn 
devise  means  by  which  to  manifest  their  feelings  at  the  oolL 
John  Jay  was  accordingly  brought  forward  as  their  canc^  tP 
at  the  general  election  in  1792,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Clint 
and,  such  was  the  strength  of  the  public  confidence  in  W  * 
personal  character,  and  such  the  force  which  the  successf  I 
commencement  of  the  new  form  of  government,  that  had  bee 
advocated  by  them,  had  given  to  their  party,  that  they  num- 
bered a  majority  of  all  the  votes  given  in.     'Ekit  so  very  close 
did  the  contest  prove,  that  the  existence  of  that  majority  de- 
pended upon  the  admission  of  the  votes  of  the  County  of 
Otsego,  against  which  an  argument  was  raised  on  account  of 
certain  errors  of  form  in  making  up  the  return.     The  Ques- 
tion, who  was  governor,  was  made  to  depend  on  the  question 
whether  there  was  any  legally  qualified  sheriflf  in  Otseed 
Here  was  a  fine  opening  for  the  talents  of  Aaron  Burr   \vbo 
at  once  took  the  lead  in  denying  the  validity  of  the  votes 
whilst  Rufus  King  argued  as  strenuously  in  their  favor.    The 
friends  of  the  incumbent  had  the  control  of  the  return  •  and 
they  accordingly  declared  George  Clinton  to  be  the  governor 
elect,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  eight  votes,  without 
counting  those  given  in  the  County  of  Otsego.     And  Aaron 
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Burr  fumisliBd  the  papers,  upon  which  they  rested  ihe  juslili- 
csiion  of  Uieir  act  before  the  world.  Mr.  Davis  bas  again 
brought  theiD  forward  in  his  present  work,  and  endeavoured 
to  sustain  them  by  proving  a  concurrence  in  the  reasoning 
00  the  part  of  many  distinguished  lawyers,  out  of  as  well  33 
viliUD  the  limits  of  the  Slate. 

But  when  we  examine  the  case  with  that  coolness,  which 
the  lapse  of  time  ought,  lu  this  instance,  to  secure,  we  can 
hrdly  fail  to  perceive,  that,  under  Uie  color  of  laiv,  subslan- 
tial  violence  was  done  to  the  most  important  principle  estab- 
Ushed  as  the  basis  of  government  in  America.     There  was 
no  pretence,  that  tiie  votes  actually  rejected  were  not  hon- 
estly and  legitimately  given,  and  that  the  rejection  of  them 
w»s  not,  ID  faci,  making  the  voice  of  the  minority  overrule 
of  the  majority.     Yet  this  very  result  was  brought  about 
by  ibe  act  of  that  party,  which  always  has  the  most  to  lose 
the  weakening  of  the  maxim  esiabllshing  the  sway  of 
number ;  an  act  aided  and  abetted  by  Mr.  Burr, 
as  their  representative,  to  have  given  tliem  belter 
The  voice  of  the  majority  of  citizens,  honestly 
'ly  expressed,  has   been  universally  acknowledged 
sovereign   power    in  nearly  all  the   Stales.      Forms 
bvB  been  established  as  a  necessary  incident  to  the  main 
ot^eci  of  securing  that  expression  in  a  fair  and  satisfactory 
tbape,  and   not  with  any  design  of  overruling  it.     When, 
dierefore,  any  associated  number  of  men  seek  to  get  rid  of 
ihe  decision  of  the  majority  of  their  fellow-citizens,  upon 
pmnis  which  that  majority  has  a  clear  and  acknowledged  right 
to  decide,  they  are  undermining  the  foundation  of  the  fabric, 
upon  which  they  themselves  expect  lo  stand.     The  healthy 
ic-tion  of  our  system  of  State  and  National  governments  de- 
pends irpon  the  delerminaiion  of  those  who  live  nnder  it  to 
Aide  by  the  laws  which  they  have  agreed  upon  as  the  rules 
I'fcr  their  action.     Any  attempt  then  to  get  rid  of  tlie  spirit  in 
'iibich  ihey  were  drawn,  by  a  mere  tjnibble  upon  the  letter, 
[ttill  necessarily  weaken  the  confidence  which  ought  to  exist 
the  sincerity  and  fair  dealing  in  which  they   were  made. 
ettccessfui  Irick,  on  one  side,  produces  an   inclination  10 
interact  its  force  by  a  trick  on  the  opposite  side  ;   and 
i  continuance  in  resorting  to  them,  which  may  thus  be 
'hed,  to  tile  utter  neglect  of  all  true  public  interests,  origi- 
tnlly  intended  to  be  protected,  inevitably  must,  in  the  end, 
YOL.  XLIX.  — NO.  104.  23 
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overturn  the  whole  system,  of  which  it  is  so  great  an  abuse. 
That  Mr.  Burr  should  have  been  the  first  person  in  the  United 
States  to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  such  an  act,  the  conse- 
quences of  justifying  which  he  could  not  fail  to  understand, 
is  an  important  fact  for  all  those  to  consider,  who,  in  their 
hurry  to  secure  a  temporary  party  advantage,  may  feel  tempt- 
ed to  resort  to  similar  contrivances. 

But,  although  this  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  in- 
stance of  any  attempt  to  set  aside  the  popular  will,  it  has 
not  been  the  last.  The  experiment  has  been  frequently 
tried,  and  by  almost  every  parly  in  turn.  Luckily  for 
the  stability  of  our  institutions,  we  have  never  yet  seen  a 
case,  in  which  it  has  not  failed  of  the  object  intended  in  a 
most  signal  manner.  The  people  have  refused  to  part  with 
an  atom  of  their  authority  ;  and,  with  a  jealousy  that  is,  on 
the  whole,  commendable,  even  when  it  is,  as  it  often  has  been, 
somewhat  in  excess,  have  generally  withdrawn  their  confi- 
dence from  those,  in  whom  any  design  upon  it  has  been  even 
suspected.  In  the  very  case  which  we  now  consider,  such 
was  the  public  feeling  of  the  nature  of  (he  outrage  committed 
upon  the  electoral  franchise,  that  George  Clinton,  who  had 
suffered  himself  to  be  made  the  instrument  in  effecting  it, 
and  who  had  always,  before  that  time,  enjoyed  great  populari- 
ty, was,  at  the  next  election,  left  in  a  decided  minority  ;  and 
Mr.  Jay,  who  had  been  set  aside,  together  with  the  Federal 
party  which  he  represented,  was  brought  into  power  by  such 
an  expression  of  the  public  will  as  nobody  could  venture  to 
mistake.  Such  has  generally  been  the  result  in  similar  cases 
since,  so  far  as  our  experience  has  gone.  And  such,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  it  may  continue  to  be.  For,  however  incorrect- 
ly the  majority  may  occasionally  judge,  —  and  we  are  not  of 
those  who  regard  it  as  infallible,  —  the  way  to  rectify  their 
errors  is  not  to  deny  or  pervert  the  legitimate  expression  of 
their  will.  It  is  for  such  statesmen  as  Colonel  Burr  was,  to 
prefer  form  to  substance,  and,  while  professing  the  profound- 
est  submission  to  the  popular  will,  to  devise  schemes  to  get 
rid  of  it,  when  it  tells  against  himself.  The  act  only  goes  to 
make  an  item  in  his  account  with  posterity,  although,  even  in 
his  lifetime,  he  had  to  thank  the  long  period  of  his  term  as 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States  for  shelter  from  the  storm 
which  he  had  raised.  For  the  rest,  his  arguments,  which 
remain  as  justifications  of  the  transaction,  are  exactly  such 
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a  p8r(}'-leader  among  tis  will  always  be  ready  lo  employ, 
I  ind  such  as  his  party  will  be  glad  to  gel,  when  it  has  deler- 
I  mined  lo  do  a  violeni  act  which  needs  some  [lalliaiion  before 
I  ibe  public  ;  but  they  are  also  such,  as  even  his  own  genera- 
I  lioD  will  never  respect  him  for,  and  those  which  come  after 
ibini  iriU  uoeqnivocally  condemn. 

Of  the  services  of  Mr.  Burr  as  a  senator,  his  biographer  is 

I  pot  able   to  record   any  thing  material.      He  was  an  active 

I  nember  of  the  opposition,  which  had  formed  itself  in  C'on- 

I  pe«,  10  the  administration  of  General  Washington,  and  hence 

I  confined  hhnself  to  the  performance  of  the  duly  of  merely 

I  interposing  negatives.     Mr.  Davis  lells  us,  he  defeated  a  bill 

I  lo  increase  the  standing  army,  by  taking  advantage  of  a  form. 

I  He  opposed  the  nomination  of  Judge  Jay  as  the  minister 

I'to  Great  Britain,  and  the  ratilicatioo  of  the  treaty  which  was 

e  result  of  that  mission.      But  we  do  not  find  that  be  con- 

Vtibuied  any  thing  positively  valuable  to  the  good  govern- 

■Benl  of  the   country.     The  most  singular  incident  in  his 

1  this  capacity  was,  that,  by  his  diligence  in  studying 

ind  making  extracts  from  the  papers  in  the  Department  of 

Sale,  he  roused  the  suspicions  of  President  Washington 

Lto  so  great  a  degree,  as  that  he  put  a  stop  to  his  further 

>gress   by  a  peremptory  prohibition  ;  —  a  fact  which  bor- 

i  greater  importance   from   the   subsequent  opinion  ex- 

ied  of  him  by  the  Chief  Magistrate,  when  presented  lo 

ll  consideration  as  a  fit  candidate  for  the  mission  to  France. 

I  the  leading  members  of  the  Federal  party  were  gener- 

■  regarded  as  unlikely  lo  recommend  themselves  lo  the 

iating  government  in  that  country,  on  account  of  the  opin- 

S  ihey  held  respecting  the  Revolution  then  in  full  course 

i,  the  President  determined  to  select  his  minister  from 

I  party  in  opposition  to  his  administration,  that  viewed  the 

ne  series  of  events  with  a  less  severe  eye.     The  choice 

r  ihe  individual,  however,  he  expressed  himself  willing  to 

3  the  decision  of  the  members  of  that  party  then  in 

„^ They  accordingly  named  to  him  Mr.   Madison 

t  Mr.  Burr.  The  first  of  ihe  two  refused  to  go,  and  was 
refore  put  out  of  the  question.  But  the  President  de- 
Ibed  appointing  the  other  gentleman  upon  the  ground,  ex- 
'citly  avowed,  of  an  entire  want  of  confidence  in  his  integ- 
And  6nally  Mr.  Monroe  was  senl.  Since  the  foun- 
1  of  the  goveramenl,  no  similar  censure  is  believed  to 
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have  ever  been  openly  placed  upon  any  other  individual 
named  as  a  candidate  for  high  official  station,  inasmuch  as  it 
implies  the  absence  of  moral  qualities  of  the  most  obvious 
and  indispensable  necessity  to  the  safety  of  the  national  in- 
terests. That  the  President  had  reasons,  satisfactory  to  his 
own  mind,  for  thus  forming  an  opinion  so  extraordinarily  se- 
vere, we  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment.  But,  in  the  absence  of 
all  information,  it  would  be  more  curious  than  useful  to  pro- 
secute any  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  those  reasons,  or  their 
connexion  with  the  brief  period,  so  many  years  before,  when 
Burr  served  as  an  aid-de-camp  to  him  in  New  York  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation, 
that  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  subsequently  made  President,  as  the 
representative  of  the  very  party  which  had  recommended 
Burr  to  Washington,  assigned  substantially  the  same  reason 
for  refusing  an  application,  then  made  in  his  favor,  for  a  simi- 
lar situation,  although  he  did  it  in  a  more  private  manner. 
A  judgment  thus  formed  by  the  heads  of  both  the  parties 
which  have  divided  the  country,  each  in  turn,  must  be  re- 
garded as  no  small  testimony  to  the  discredit  of  our  hero. 
But  neither  Mr.  Jefferson,  nor  the  party  which  supported 
him,  reflected  upon  this  want  of  integrity  in  Mr.  Burr  pre- 
viously to  the  event  of  the  Presidential  election  in  1800. 
And  they  then  felt  sufficiently  grateful  to  him  for  the  decided 
part  he  took  in  their  favor,  to  award  to  him  their  votes  for 
the  second  office  in  their  gift.  Mr.  Davis  claims  for  him  the 
merit  of  deciding  the  result  of  the  vote  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  secured  the  control  of  the  legislature,  and 
through  that  of  the  Electors,  of  the  State  ;  and  without  these 
it  is  clear,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  must  have  failed  to  obtain  the 
requisite  majority.  We  think  the  claim  justly  grounded, 
and  admitted  even  by  Mr.  Jefferson  himself.  Indeed  we 
must  go  the  length  of  conceding,  that  the  author  has  proved 
some  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  that  gen- 
tleman respecting  Burr  at  different  periods.  But  they  are  not 
greater  than  must  frequently  happen  with  sanguine  party  men, 
who  overlook,  in  the  moment  of  a  critical  struggle,  defects 
in  the  moral  conduct  or  character  of  those  with  whom  they 
act,  which  they  see  plainly  enough,  and  condemn  sincerely, 
after  it  is  over.  Mr.  Jefferson  admits,  that  he  made  some 
exertions  to  procure  for  Burr  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Electors  of  his  own  State  for  Vice-President,  and  that  he 
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did  this  from  a  sense  of  ihe  services  rendered  by  tliat  genile- 
rnan  lo  ihe  common  cause  in  New  Yoik.  Jt  would  liave 
been  more  prudent  on  Itis  pan,  had  he  then  feh  Uiat  distrust 
which  he  expressed  of  Burr  lo  Mr.  Madison  at  an  earlier 
date,  10  have  suflered  mailers  lo  take  their  course.  For 
liie  omission  of  a  single  Elector  in  Virginia  to  vole  for  Mr. 
Burr  would  have  prevented  the  occurrence  of  an  event, 
nliich,  as  it  was,  exceedingly  liazarded  his  own  ultimate  suc- 
cess. But,  when  he  did  exert  himself  in  the  manner  he 
describes,  and  still  more,  when  he  wrote  the  letter  published 
by  Mr.  Davis,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Burr  as  having  been 
ou  his  list  from  which  to  select  his  cabinet,  we  tliink  it  ia 
dear  he  had  forgotten  that  he  ever  thought  him  a  doubtful 
character.  He  had  occasions,  very  soon  after,  to  revive  and 
coofirra  his  old  impressions,  in  the  manner  we  now  propose 
to  consider. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  all  our  readers,  (hat,  according 
U>  the  provisions  of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution,  as 
H  originally  stood,  the  Electors,  chosen  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  for  President  and  Vice-President,  were  directed  sim- 
ply to  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  should  not  be 
in  intiBbrtant  of  the  same  Slate  with  themselves,  wiihout  de- 
signaling  which  of  the  two  was  the  person  to  Gil  either  office. 
This  point  was  only  settled  when  all  the  voles  came  to  be 
counted  by  tlie  President  of  the  Senate,  who  was  tiien  to 
declare  llial  person  to  be  the  President,  who  should  be 
found  to  have  ihe  grealest  number  of  votes,  provided  ihat 
nnoiber  was  equal  to  a  majority  of  the  Electors  appointed  to 
Wrte-  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  ol  votes  of 
tbe  Electors,  after  the  choice  of  President,  was  declared 
iu  tbe  same  manner  to  be  Vice-President.  But  if  two  per- 
son*, having  a  majority  of  all  the  Electoral  voles,  were  found 
to  possess  ail  equal  number,  then  the  decision  between  them, 
wbicb  should  be  President,  devolved  upon  tbe  House  of 
Representatives,  voting  by  States  ;  and  if  the  same  was  the 
case  wiiii  tlie  two  highest  after  the  choice  of  President, 
ibeD  ihe  Senate,  voting  by  numbers,  was  to  decide  which 
oTiliem  should  be  Vice-President, 

Perhaps  no  slronger  case  tlian  this  was  ever  presented, 
of  tbn  difficulty  of  foreseeing  the  practical  efi'ect  even  of 
those  laws  which,  in  theory,  have  been  most  deliberately 
matured.     At  6rst  exarainatioD,  nothing  appears  more  simple 
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and  easy  of  execution,  than  the  choice  of  President  by  the 
preceding  provisions  ;  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  nothing 
could  have  been  imagined,  in  its  operation,  less  likely  to 
recommend  itself  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  our  people. 
In  the  first  place,  a  moderation,  amounting  almost  to  indif- 
ference, appears  to  have  been  presupposed  in  them,  as  to 
who  should  be  the  Chief  Magistrate  among  a  number  to  be 
voted  for  ;  and,  in  the  second,  a  discreticfn,  as  to  the  choice, 
was  implied  to  exist  in  the  Electors,  which  all  parties  ia 
the  Union  have  always  united  in  their  earnestness  to  deny. 
The  fact  was  entirely  overlooked,  that,  in  a  free,  elective 
government,  no  two  persons  ever  enjoy  exactly  the  same  de- 
gree of  the  popular  favor  ;  and  that  the  warmth,  with  which 
each  individual  candidate  is  advocated  by  his  immediate  sup- 
porters, becomes  so  great,  as  not  to  admit  of  being  easily 
cooled  or  transferred  to  another,  at  the  simple  word  of  the 
law.  Hence,  when  two  persons  received  the  votes  of  a 
party  for  President  and  Vice-President,  this  act  could  not  be 
done  without  exciting  some  feeling  of  preference  for  one  of 
those  persons  to  fill  the  first  office  over  the  other  ;  and  this 
feeling  would  not  be  immediately  quieted  or  forgotten,  if  the 
casual  vote  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  Electors  chanced  to 
give  the  preponderance  to  that  individual  whom  they  did  not 
prefer.  But  the  worst  feature  of  all  was,  that,  by  leaving  it 
doubtful  who  was  the  person  intended  to  be  President,  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  to  any,  who  might  find  motives, 
public  or  private,  to  such  a  course,  to  make  use  of  the  literal 
sense  of  the  rule  to  destroy  its  spirit ;  to  press  the  intended 
Vice-President  into  the  place  of  the  President,  when  the 
popular  voice  was  unequivocally  in  favor  of  another  individual 
for  the  latter  situation. 

The  election  of  1800  appears  to  have  furnished  the  first 
occasion  for  observing  all  the  principal  defects  of  the  law 
disclosed  at  once.  The  struggle  between  the  two  great 
parties  which  divided  the  nation,  was  not  the  only  one  which 
it  involved.  There  was  a  subordinate  contest  going  on  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Federal  party  itself,  which  went  quite  as  far 
as  the  principal  one,  and  the  decision  of  which,  in  fact,  de- 
cided the  other.  The  object  of  this  subordinate  contest  was, 
to  avail  of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  already  cited,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  procure  for  Mr.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
ney,  of  South  Carolina,  an  equal,  if  not  superior,  number  of  the 
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toiesofihe  Federal  Electors,  to  tliat  given  lo  Mr.  Jolin  Adams, 
wlio  was  then  President,  and  who  nas  generally  regurded  as 
llie  irue  competilor  of  Mr.  Jefierson  for  the  office.  To  gain 
Ibis  end  was  the  object  avowed  in  the  celebrated  pamphlet, 
Wiitien  by  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  against  the  character 
aoil  conduct  of  Mr.  Adsms,  and  originally  designed  to 
operate  upon  the  Electors,  particularly  those  who  were  ex- 
pected to  be  chosffn  in  South  Carolina,  tlje  native  State 
of  Mr.  PInckney.  But,  by  some  underhand  means,  which 
Mr.  Davis  does  not  explain,  Mr.  Burr  was  enabled  to  pro- 
cure large  extracts  from  the  pamphlet  before  the  moment 
6xed  upon  by  the  author  for  publication,  and  in  time  to  make 
Ibe  Federal  party  pay  the  penalty  which  was  to  have  been 
inSicted  only  upon  its  ostensible  head.  These  extracts  filled 
ibe  newspapers  ;  and  as  they  manifested  the  existence  of  an 
incursUe  schism  in  the  Federal  ranks,  and  an  entire  absence 
of  mutual  confidence,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  popular 
election,  when  that  conlidetice  was  most  wanted,  it  cannot 

I  le  wondered  at,  that  the  two  doubtful  Stales,  New  York  and 
South  Carohna,  instead  of  sanctioning  llie  scheme  by  which 
Mr.  Pinckoey  was  to  be  made  President  over  Mr.  Adams, 

I  preferred  to  abandon  both,  and  vote  for  Mr.  JeHerson  and 

I  Mr.  Burr. 

But,  so  warm  had  been  the  contest,  and  so  doubtful  the 

,  Rsult,  that  all  the  Electors,  chosen  by  the  democratic  party, 
I  their  fear  of  the  loss  of  a  single  vote  for  cither  of  their 
wn  candidates,  voted  equally  for  both  ;    and  thus  another 

1  embarrassment  arose  in  tlie  place  of  the  one  that  had  just 

I  termioated-  The  result  of  the  election  by  Electors  had 
prored  decisive  of  the  overthrow  of  the   Federal  party  as 

'  such,  but  it  did  not  establish,  with  equal  clearness,  the  victory 

!  of  (heir  opponents.  The  equality  of  votes  between  iheir  two 
candidates  left  the  question,  which  of  ihein  was  to  be  Presi- 
deat,  still  unsettled  ;  and,  what  was  worse,  threw  the  decision 
of  it  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
■  Federal  majority  still  prevailed.  Tiius  two  opportunities 
occurred,  during  the  election,  of  making  an  unwise  use  of 
tlic  provision  of  the  Constitution  for  the  choice  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate.  The  first  happened  at  the  Electoral  election,  in 
endeavour  to  run  Mr.  Pinckney  over  the  head  of  Mr. 
ms,  when  a  large  majority  of  liie  P'ederalists  had  never 
ght  of  the  former  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  candidate 
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for  the  Vice-Presidency  ;  and  the  second  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  when  the  wish,  on  the  part  of  the 
Federalists,  to  defeat  Mr.  Jefferson,  tempted  them  to  take 
up  the  support  of  Mr.  Burr. 

We  are  not  sure,  that  the  time  has  yet  arrived  in  which  to 
go  very  fully  into  an  examination  of  the  details  of  this,  the 
most  important  election  that  ever  took  place  under  the  pres- 
ent form  of  our  government.  But  inasmuch  as  our  author  has 
evidently  intended  to  create  impressions  in  the  public  mind, 
which  we  believe  not  to  be  just,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  we 
will  take  the  liberty  of  counteracting  their  effect,  as  far  as  we 
may,  by  a  calm  review  of  the  principal  points  which  are  in- 
volved in  it.  While  on  the  one  hand  Mr.  Davis  broadly  in- 
sinuates, that  Mr.  Jefferson  procured  his  own  election  by  cor- 
ruption, it  will  also  be  recollected,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  himself 
is  not  sparing  of  similar  denunciations  against  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Burr.  Probably  there  are  no  two  men  of  our  revolu- 
tionary times,  who  have  left  more  clearly  defined  outlines  of 
themselves  to  posterity,  than  the  two  gentlemen  whose  charac- 
ters are  in  this  transaction  thus  unceremoniously  condemned  ; 
and,  as  we  happen  to  believe  that  the  charges  are  equally 
incapable  of  being  substantiated  against  either,  we  are  glad 
to  seize  the  occasion  for  explaining  our  reasons  to  justify  this 
belief. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known,  that,  according  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  House  in  this  election,  the  Federalists,  when 
voting  by  States,  were  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  a  choice  without  their  consent,  although  they  were 
not  able  to  make  that  choice  themselves.  As  a  consequence, 
the  decision  of  the  event  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  candi- 
date, depended  upon  two  arrangements.  Either  a  portion  of 
the  most  lukewarm  of  the  republicans  must  have  voted  with 
the  Federal  party  in  favor  of  Mr.  Burr,  only  three  or  four 
of  whom  would  have  been  necessary  to  elect  him  ;  or  a 
portion  of  the  Federalists,  not  greater  in  number,  were  called 
upon  to  recede  from  their  support  of  that  gentleman,  and 
thus  permit  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  is  manifest 
from  this,  that  any  very  positive  control  over  the  result  rested 
in  very  few  hands,  and  that  among  those  few,  if  anywhere, 
must  the  charge  of  corruption,  if  it  is  well  founded,  be  made 
to  rest.  Now  Mr.  Davis  insinuates  very  strongly  his  sus- 
picions of  the  motives,  under  which  all  of  the  deciding  votes 
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e  given,  as  well  ihose  of  the  Kikewarm  Hepublicans,  who 
I  Ks  it  appears  afterwards  received  appointments  lo  office  un- 
\  der  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  ihose  made  in  blank  by  the  Federal- 
whicli  ultimately  effected  his  election  ;  and,  to  juslily  his 
I  suspicions,  he  publishes  cerlaiu  depositions  made  by  the  ac- 
rters  in  the  scene,  particularly  General  Samuel  Smith  and 
I3fr.  Bayard,  intended  to  establish  the  terms  of  the  ne^otla- 
|,lMii  made  between  the  parties  prior  to  the  decision. 

The  fact  is  un(|uestionab]e,  that  the  individuals  who  gave 
■  the  deciding  votes  in  the  delegations  from  the  Stales  of 
iHarylaod,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  were  appointed  to 
"  B  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  course  of  his  administration  ; 
I  hal  before  we  go  on  to  draw  uncharitable  conclusions  frniu 
fit,  pertiaps  we  ought  to  reflect  upon  the  principles  by  which 
Ibose  votes  should  be  tried.  The  question  presented  for 
decision  was  a  simple  one  enough.  It  was,  whether  the 
person  whom  the  people  had  intended  to  make  President 
sbouJd  be  elected,  or  whether  another  person,  who  bad  never 
been  thought  of  by  them  for  that  office,  should  he  substituted 
in  bis  room.  The  Republican  votes  given  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  inio  effect  the 
mice  of  llie  people  by  electing  Mr-  Jellerson,  appear  there- 
fore to  have  been  offered  in  a  perfectly  natural  and  consistent 
way,  aDd  require  in  lliemselves  no  a|)ology  whatsoever.  It 
'i  ooiy  the  circumstance  of  a  subsequent  appointment  to 
See,  which  throws  suspicion  upon  an  act,  which  could  in  no 
Iber  mamier  have  been  considered  otherwise  tiian  perfectly 
But  ibat  appointment,  in  order  to  have  any  bearing 
L  subject,  should  be  shown  to  have  been  a  constdera- 
n  weighing  in  the  mind  of  the  voter  at  the  time  his  vote 
9  given,  and  to  have  induced  him  to  give  it  in  a  manner 
£fiereni  from  that,  which  his  judgment  and  his  conscience, 
I  perfectly  unbiassed,  would  have  approved.  We  have 
r  seen  a  panicle  of  proof,  that  the  gentlemen  concerned 
r  received  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  or  any  of  his  friends, 
Mntber  directly  or  indirectly,  any  intimation  of  benefit  to  ac- 
me to  themselves  from  the  vote  ihey  might  give  for  him. 
d  we  should  hardly  deem  it  consistent  with  political  justice, 
that  the  mere  act  should  be  regarded  as  having  ever  after  dis- 

SjuatiSed  the  parties  from  an  equal  right  with  the  rest  of  their 
ellow-citizens,  to  serve  in  any  public  capacity  for  which  they 
nu^t  be  supposed  properly  fitted.     In  order  to  believe  s 
VOL.  XLix.  —  [(0.104-  24 
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corrupt  motive  at  the  bottom  of  their  conduct,  it  is  necessary 
to  maintain,  that  they  really  and  truly  regarded  Aaron  Burr  as 
the  safer  statesman  and  better  man,  and  the  people  as  wish- 
ing his  success.  But  if  they  had  done  so,  and  had  voted  for 
Mr.  Burr  in  consequence,  thereby  making  him  the  President, 
how  much  stronger  would  have  been  the  ground  for  suspect- 
ing their  motives.  An  appointment  to  office  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, would  then  have  carried  great  reason  for  unchar- 
itable surmise,  which  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  do  now. 
We  do  not  believe  one  single  person,  then  in  Congress,  of 
any  party,  considered  Mr.  Burr  in  any  light  more  honest  or 
respectable  than  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  nor  can  we  imagine,  that 
the  latter  had  any  reason  to  offer,  even  to  the  most  wavering 
members  of  his  own  party,  additional  inducements  beyond 
those  which  already  existed  clearly  and  strongly,  to  impel 
them  to  the  performance  of  their  duty.  Had  the  contest  been 
of  another  kind,  and  between  persons  holding  a  different  rela- 
tive place  in  the  public  esteem,  there  might  have  been  more 
reason  for  hesitation ;  but,  as  it  was,  and  considering  the  ex- 
act relation  which  the  candidates  bore  to  each  other  in  the 
public  mind,  we  more  wonder,  that  there  could  have  been  a 
doubt  about  it,  than  that  it  was  settled  as  it  was.  The  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Burr  would  have  been  a  conclusion,  which,  from 
its  far  more  necessary  implication  of  the  characters  of  those 
engaged  in  it,  would  have  been  deeply  to  be  regretted.  We 
rejoice  that  it  was  otherwise,  not  from  any  feeling  of  favor 
between  the  persons,  but  from  the  single  consideration,  that,  in 
the  actual  termination  of  this  hazardous  trial,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  in  form  and  spirit  fully  preserved. 

It  being  so  clearly  understood,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the 
person  whom  a  majority  of  the  people  really  intended  to  be 
President,  we  have  always  regarded  as  indiscreet  the  attempt 
made  by  the  Federalists  in  the  House  to  defeat  his  election. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  their  action  was  strictly  within 
the  letter,  if  it  did  not  conform  in  the  spirit,  of  the  consti- 
tutional provision.  An  ordinary  construction  of  the  same 
would  even  justify  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  in  the 
selection  of  an  individual  with  a  view  to  other  qualifications 
than  that  of  the  mere  possession  of  a  greater  number  of 
votes.  The  question,  however,  in  the  present  instance  was, 
whether  any  such  qualifications  actually  existed  in  Mr.  Burr. 
We,  at  this  day,  think  not.     But  a  majority  of  the  Federal 
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[  yarijr  ia  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  time  ihouglit 

l.filherwise  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  their  belief  was  earnest 

|nd  sincere.     Most  of  tliem  acted  under  habitual  apprehen- 

s  of  tlie  evil  consequences  likely  to  flow  from  JMr.  Jef- 

Iferson's  access  lo  power.      We  see,  at  every  step,  the  alarm 

Itrhicb  pervaded  their  bosoms.     They  trembled,  and  not  en- 

l^ljr  without  color  of  reason,  for  the  fate  of  the  Judiciary, 

Isfthe  National  Debl,  of  the  Navy  ;  and  of  the  official  incum- 

Vnts  throughout  the  Union.     And,  in   the  anxiety  to  save 

~     a  the  hands  of  an  avowed  enemy,  they  did  not  scan 

tRry  narrowly  those  into  which  they  were  inchned  io  trust 

■  dieui.      Still    all    tiie  inducements   under  which  they   acted 

KVere  public  and  not  personal.      They  had  little  communica- 

r  ton  with  Mr.  Burr  himself,  who  appears  to  have  kepi  him- 

»elf  retired  and  uncommitted.     And  many  of  them  consented 

ta  the  delay  of  the  decision,  which  always  continued  in  their 

bands,  only  that  they  might  procure  some  further  assurances 

»  quiet  ibeir  minds  respecting  the  points  of  public  policy, 

'>out  which  they  were  uneasy. 

t  tliey  did  in  fact  obtain,  very  indirectly,  and  in  a  re- 
Ktint  roaaner,  some  assurances  of  the  kind  desired  from  the 


Jposiie  party,  is  we  think  clearly  shown  by  the  depositions 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Bayard,  notwithstanding  the  denial  of 
E)tr.   Jefferson  himself.     And  perhaps  to  these  it  may  be 
nWring,  that  a  very  material  and  important  variation  in  the  pub- 
■ic  language  of  the  latter  gentleman  on  some  of  the  subjects 
■  B  question,  from  what  it  had  before  been,  took  place  dur- 
;  bis  presidency.      His  tone  respecting  the  public  debt 
1  hy  the   pending  system  became  less  fierce,  while  in 
»tOli  he  did  nothing  to  shake  its  credit,  and,  with  regard  to 
e  other  institutions  in  question,  he  limited  himself  to  advo- 
ing  iriding  modifications  in  their  form.     His  administration 
d  away  without  realizing  Io  the  public  the  tremendous 
s  which  were  prophesied  as  likely  to  follow  from  it.    Per- 
_sthe  very  existence  of  those  predictions  had  some  effect 
Dpreventing  their  verification.     Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  bold 
'Eslxoyer  in  theory,  but  timid  when  he  came  to  practise, 
'otedly  attached  Io  his  notions  of  government,  which  un- 
rent  much  modification  in  the  different  stages  of  his  ca- 
,  he  was  yet  unwilling  to  hazard  any  very  serious  trial  of 
heir  efficacy,  that  might  have  carried  with  it  a  danger  of 
'  1  disorganization.     He  was  content  to  thunder  against 
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the  Supreme  Court  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  without  ever 
striking  at  the  foundation  of  the  tribunal^  and  to  claim  the 
right  of  removing  Federalists  from  office,  without  carrying 
it  into  extensive  execution.  If  we  look  back  and  com- 
pare his  administration  with  the  principles  upon  which  he 
was  brought  into  power,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  call  it  essen- 
tially conservative  ;  for  which  character  it  may  nevertheless 
have  been  somewhat  indebted  to  the  conscientious  forbear- 
ance of  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  to  which  he 
owed  his  election.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  did  not 
justify  the  extravagant  apprehensions  which  had  been  formed 
of  it,  nor  the  violence  proposed  as  a  means  of  defeating  it. 
The  Federalists  committed  an  error  in  imagining  that  they 
could  serve  any  great  public  interest,  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached, by  the  method  of  action  which  they  adopted.  But 
their  error  appears  to  have  arisen  from  no  corrupt  motive,  or 
selfish  consideration.  It  was  of  that  kind,  which  parties  are 
often  led  into  by  the  vehemence  of  their  passions,  but  which 
the  people  almost  invariably  have  resented  as  equal  to  the 
greatest  crime,  because  it  looks  to  set  aside  their  will. 

It  is  very  well  understood,  that  Alexander  Hamilton,  who 
exercised  great  power  over  the  leading  politicians  of  the 
Federal  school,  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the  project  of  ele- 
vating Mr.  Burr  to  the  Presidency.  He  probably  regarded 
him  as  in  no  respect  deserving  of  greater  confidence  than 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and,  on  the  mere  ground  of  policy,  it  seems 
as  if  it  was  very  unadvisable  to  run  the  risk  of  so  violent  a 
measure  as  the  perversion  of  the  popular  voice,  for  so  poor  a 
chance  that  ultimate  benefit  to  the  country  would  result  from 
it.  And  here  a  moral  reflection  seems  almost  unavoidable. 
For,  had  Burr  been  other  than  he  was,  his  ambition  might 
have  come  nearer  to  gratification.  Art  and  intrigue  and  clever 
management  may  at  certain  times  be  regarded  as  the  surest 
methods  to  attain  partial  political  success ;  but  at  others  they 
will  prove  the  most  effectual  barrier  to  the  highest  stations. 
Had  Mr.  Burr,  when  he  came  into  active  competition  with 
Mr.  Jefferson,  possessed  any  of  the  noblest  qualities  of  the 
statesman  and  the  patriot ;  had  he  raised  himself  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  opponents  by  his  preceding  career,  instead  of 
incurring  the  withering  censure  of  their  favorite  chief,  Wash- 
ington ;  had  he,  in  snort,  been  a  great  man,  even  in  what 
they  held  to  be  his  errors,  instead  of  a  low  party  politician. 
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iheir  extreme  dread  of  Mr.  Jeflerson's  iheories  would  have 
confirmed  ilself  inlo  coiifideiice,  in  preferring  llie  allernailve 

Cresenled   in   Mr.    Burr's   general    character.      They  would 
ive  adiiered  lo  liis  support  with  greater  hope  of  justifying 
Ibeinselves  before  tlie  people,  and  iliey  would  have  presenied 
to  ibe  lukewarm  supporters  of  Mr.  Jefferson  a  most  difficult 
ind  trying  question  between  tlie  hazard  of  anarchy  and  the 
abuidoumeni  of  their  first  choice.     The   election   of  Mr. 
Burr  might,  in  this  event,  although  still  a  violation  of  the 
people's  will,  have  been  an  honorable  lesiimony  of  his  politi- 
cal enemies  to  fais  personal  character,  and  have  furnished  to 
bin  an  opportunity  for  a  crediiable   administration   of  the 
govenment.     We  cannot  say,  that  we  regrel  at  all  the  hap- 
pening of  another  result.    For  we  hold,  that  the  popular  will, 
trl>en  expressed  according  to  law,  should  always  with  us  be 
respecled  ;  and  that,  however  incorrect  ive  may  ourselves 
believe    its  decision  sometimes  to   be,  the  way  to  eSect  a 
change  is,  to  operate  upon  public  opinion,  instead  of  setting  it 
defiance.     But  lo  Sir.  Burr  it  made  all  the  difference  in 
world.     For  however  his  election,  had  it  taken  place 
itboot  any  interference  of  his  own,  might  have  manifested 
B  confidence  placed  in  his  character,  the  failure,  after  the 
lempi  was  deliberately  made,  rather  shons  thai  he  had  none 
stand  upon. 

Yet  we  are  not  of  those  who  would  censure  Mr.  Burr  for 
ibe  part  he  look  in  the  election  of  1801.  We  see  no  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  truth  of  llie  charges  made  againsi  him  by 
.  Jefferson  of  direct  interference,  but  on  the  contrary 
le  internal  marks  of  their  absurdity.  He  committed,  to  be 
■  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  his  party,  by  the  cold  neutrality 
led  by  him  during  the  period  in  which  he  was  made  the 
imeni  by  which  ihe  Federalists  hoped  to  prevent  Mr. 
rson's  ascendency.  Perhaps,  in  slricl  duty,  he  should 
e  declined  competing  for  a  silualion,  for  which  he  had  n 
■   ■      Th» 


I  intended.     There  is  a  latitude  allowable  in  construing 

[  tbe  terms  of  the  Constitution,  as  they  then  stood,  which  will 

f  ideise  us   from  absolutely  deciding  the  point  against  him. 

\  Ym,  after  a  consideration  of  ihe  whole  case  tn  foro  consci- 

mlue,  we  do  not  perceive  much  in  his  conduct  upon  this  oc- 

tuion  deserving  of  censure. 

He  settled  down  into  the  Vice-Presidency,  immediately 

[  ilier  the  contest  was  over,  a  second-rale  man.     The  day  of 
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his  power  had  gone  for  ever.  He  had  failed  to  secure  the 
confidence  of  his  political  opponents,  and  had  forfeited  that  of 
his  friends.  His  position  became  one  of  great  difficulty  ;  but 
still  it  was  not  one,  from  which  a  man  of  extraordinary  quali- 
fications, mental  and  moral,  could  not  have  extricated  himself 
with  credit.  He  failed  to  do  so.  His  love  of  the  mysterious 
predominated  over  his  sense  of  the  necessity  of  being  frank. 
His  fear  of  committing  his  opinions,  in  any  form  which  he 
could  not  at  convenience  disavow,  removed  friends  and  foes 
indiscriminately  from  all  the  avenues  of  sympathy  with  his 
condition.  The  less  they  knew  his  motives  of  action,  the 
more  they  distrusted  tfiem  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  they  noticed 
his  anxiety  to  hide  them,  did  they  magnify  their  evil  nature. 
Mr.  Burr's  career  as  Vice-President,  furnishes  the  last  and 
strongest  proof  of  his  want  of  merit  as  a  political  character. 
It  stands  before  the  nation,  a  mere  blank.  Acute  in  his  per- 
ceptions, rather  than  just ;  keen  in  his  intellectual  powers, 
rather  than  philosophical,  or  capacious  ;  cunning  in  his  pro- 
jects, rather  than  noble  or  wise  ;  he  seems  to  have  shunned 
all  occasions  for  any  active  exercise  of  a  beneficent  influence 
upon  public  affairs,  in  order  to  employ  his  public  hours  in 
contriving  new  ciphers  in  which  to  envelope  mean  ideas  or 
worthless  intrigues,  and  his  private  ones  in  multiplying  de- 
vices to  form  degrading  relations  with  weak  or  profligate 
women.  His  standard  for  all  human  action  was  low  ;  his 
estimate  of  the  motives  of  others  generally  the  meanest. 
In  searching  the  volumes  before  us,  we  have  been  aston- 
ished, to  find  how  little  can  justify  the  biographer's  ascrip- 
tion to  him,  in  any  sense,  of  "  high  moral  elevation."  He 
had  it  not  himself ;  he  did  not  believe  in  its  existence  any- 
where. And,  in  considering  these  elements  of  his  character, 
it  is  with  some  feeling  of  shame  to  ourselves  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  that  we  are  obliged  to  remember,  that  such  a 
man  secured  a  majority  of  voices  in  the  United  States,  in 
favor  of  his  claim  to  the  second  office  in  the  gift  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  was  not  entirely  without  a  prospect  of  arriving  even 
at  the  first. 

When  the  party  friendly  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson took  their  final  measures  to  supersede  Mr.  Burr  in 
the  Vice-Presidency  at  the  next  election,  the  party  in  op- 
position, by  a  habit  not  uncommon  in  similar  cases,  deter- 
mined to  take  advantage  of  any  popular  sympathy  which  might 
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t  in  his  favor  among  his  ancienl  friends,  and  accordingly 

ight  bim  forward  as  a  candidate  for  governor  in  New  York. 

The  election  was  warmly  contested,  and  turned  against  him, 

D  the  end,  only  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  Cieneral 

Hamilton,  who  again  exerted  his  ability  to  deter  members  of 

!  Federal  party  from  voting  for  bim,  as  they  would  otlier- 

)e  have  done.    There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  tliai,  in  tliis 

course  of  repeated  hoslilicy  to  Burr,  Hamilton  was  actugled 

by  other  feelings  ihan  he  professed  ;  but  his  vehemence  very 

uturally  carried  a  mark  of  personal  enmity  with  it  to  ihe  at 

once  inoriiRed  and  irritated  feelings  of  the  twice  disappointed 

cuididale.     The  accidental  publication  of  a  report  of  some 

unguarded  language,  used  by  Haniihon  at  a  caucus  during  the 

election,  furnished  an  opportunity  for  revenge.      A  duel  fol' 

I  bired,  and  Hamilton  fell.     The  immediate  cause  of  this  fatal 

:  has  appeared  to  many  to  have  been  so  trifling,  that 

>ey  have  wondered  that  it  should  ever  have  been  suffered 

p  operate  ;  and  a  superficial  moral  has  often  been  drawn  from 

^  which  the  case  appears  to  us  not  to  Justify.      Here,  as  not 

Dfrequeplly  elsewhere,  the  pretext  for  the  duel  was  but  a 

bnt  index  of  the  burden  of  offence  weighing  in  a  cumulative 

inner  upon  ihe  mind  of  the  offended  party.     Mr.  Burr  was 

t  one  of  tliose,  who  suffer  anger  to  evaporate  in  violent 

Bpressioos  or  mere  menacing  gestures.     He  seems  to  have 

kad  bis  temper  always  at  his  command.     In  a  worldly  point 

of  Tiew  he  had  nothing  to  gain  from  shooting  his  opponent, 

■od  much  probably  to  lose.    Yet  the  deliberation,  with  which 

be  planned  his  method  of  attack,  shows  that  he  was  in  a  per- 

~"    I  condition  to  count  the  cost  of  his  conduct.      Mr.  Burr 

i  the  occasion  of  an  indiscreet  act  of  a  totally  indifferent 

rson,  to  involve  his  antagonist  in  responsibility  for  a  great 

1  more  ihat  had  been  said  and  done  offensively,  than  had 

I  brought  to  light  by  that  act.      He  only  closed  the  net, 

'i  hb  opponent  had  been  spreading  for  himself,  and  that 

ih  a  manner  that  nobody  could  relax  his  grasp.     There 

Wu  ample  evidence  to  show,  tliai  Mr.  Hamilton  was  earnestly 

■  desirous  of  avoiding  a  duel.      But  he  was  dealing  with  a  per- 

(fOD,  who  was  as  resolute  in  his  purpose  of  forcing  him  into 

The  published  correspondence  respecting  it  is  as  cbar- 

L  Klerislic  of  Mr.  Burr,  as  any  thing  which  remains  of  bim. 

I  It  betrays  throughout  a  cool  determination  to  jiress  his  oppo- 

t  with  an  alternative,  which  he  perfectly  knew  it  would 
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not  be  in  his  power  or  his  disposition  to  accept.  It  showB 
the  desire  to  settle  a  long  account  of  injuries  received,  in  the 
blood  of  his  enemy  at  the  hazard  of  his  own.  These  injuries 
were,  to  be  sure,  suffered  in  political  contentions.  But  the 
line  between  personal  and  political  invective  is  so  indistinctly 
defined,  that  few  men  possess  the  calmness  of  mind,  or  the 
reflection,  necessary  always  to  observe  it.  It  is  not  likely 
that  Hamilton  had  been  of  the  number.  He  had  probabty 
indulged  in  excessive  severity  against  Burr  among  his  politi-' 
cal  friends,  which  he  could  neither  deny  nor  retract  with 
honor.  The  lesson  ought  to  be  a  useful  one,  although  we 
greatly  doubt  whether  it  is  ever  remembered  as  such.  Mr. 
Hamilton  probably  fell  a  victim  to  a  thoughtless  use  of  intem- 
perate language,  whilst  Burr  earned,  by  his  share  of  the  busi* 
ness,  credit  for  singularly  cool,  deliberate  vindictiveness. 
Hamilton  was  indiscreet  ;  Burr  bloodthirsty.  Last  of  all, 
Hamilton  laid  down  his  life  as  the  price  of  the  world's  opin- 
ion ;  Burr  paid  the  same  opinion  as  the  price  of  his  enemy's 
life.  Few  incidents  have  happened  in  the  course  of  our  his- 
tory, which  are  more  full  of  materials  for  reflection  than  this 
event. 

Nothing  remained  for  our  hero,  but  the  prospect  of  desper- 
ate enterprises.  He  became,  more  completely  than  ever,  a 
mere  adventurer.  A  project  of  some  sort  of  dominion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  his  mind,  while  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate  at  Washington  ;  and,  to  further  it,  he  earnestly  occu- 
pied himself  whilst  there  in  forming  such  connexions  as  might 
prove  useful  to  him.  But  the  extension  of  these,  in  the  sec- 
tion of  country  proposed  by  him  to  be  the  theatre  for  his 
future  operations,  became  the  motive  for  a  journey  taken  in 
the  summer  of  1805,  in  the  course  of  which,  from  Pittsburg 
to  New  Orleans,  he  appears  to  have  been  tracing  the  features 
of  his  plan. 

But  what  these  features  were,  and  what  the  real  design, 
has  never  fully  appeared.  We  expected  from  our  author 
some  light  upon  this,  the  most  mysterious  incident  in  our  his- 
tory ;  but  we  have  not  been  favored  with  it.  He  contents 
himself  with  a  meagre  relation  of  what  he  believes  to  have 
been  the  design  of  Mr.  Burr,  which  leaves  unexplained  much 
that  is  at  variance  with  a  supposition  of  its  truth.  He  more- 
over decides,  rather  peremptorily,  as  we  think,  that  the  charge 
of  treaso*'  ^  *b»  United  States  involved  in  the  transaction 
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ms  oat  only  absurd  bul  ridiculous,  wiihout  showing  nherein 
tie  nonsense  precisely  consists.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
tliat,  upon  this  parlicular  subject,  Mr.  Burr  himself,  during  the 
list  years  of  his  life,  when  he  talked  freely  of  most  past 
erentSi  was  always  extremely  reserved.  Who  were  the  as- 
mciues  upon  whom  he  relied,  and  how  fai-  they  were  engaged 
to  go  with  blm,  were  questions  he  avoided  ;  and  in  this  con- 
duct bis  biographer  has  steadily  followed  in  his  footsteps. 
There  seems  a  little  inconsistency  in  this.  If  the  plan  of 
Burr  was  no  more  than  is  declared,  and  confined  itself  simply 
lo  iin  expedition  against  Mexico,  in  failure  of  which  an  at- 
tempt was  lo  be  made  lo  settle  a  tract  of  land  upon  the  Wa- 
shita, it  surely  could  not  he  deemed  likely  so  injuriously  to 
afieci  tlie  reputation  of  the  individuals  concerned  in  it,  as  to 
reijutre  the  suppression  of  their  names.  On  the  contrary, 
jiBtice  to  ihein  would  seem  lo  demand  that  a  publication  of 
the  exact  trutli  should  relieve  them  from  the  suspicion,  under 
whicii  many  of  them  have  labored,  of  worse  intentions.  At 
this  lime,  indeed,  the  exposhion  would  be  attended  with  few 
comequences  to  any  one  living,  and  is  desirable  principally 
ID  historical  point  of  view.  That  there  really  was  a  double 
It,  seems  hardly  deniable,  when  we  consider  the  evidence 
Generals  Wilkinson  and  Katon,  the  substance  of  whose 
iiDoay  at  the  trial  at  Richmond  can  hardly  be  discredited, 
■faalever  may  be  ihe  opinion  formed  of  the  men.  Mr.  Jef- 
fetvoo  himself  seems  to  have  so  understood  it,  from  the  oDicial 
infarmatton  furnished  to  him  in  abundance  al  the  lime.  This 
ite  plot  was  somewhat  characteristic  of  Burr.  He  found 
lie  uad  to  contend  in  the  Western  country  with  a  decided 
ibroent  lo  the  Union  and  to  ibe  administration  of  Mr. 
irson.  In  order  to  get  over  this,  he  gave  out,  among 
likely  to  be  affected  by  it,  that  his  project  was  only 
licBl  Mexico,  and  that  in  this  be  was  promised  the  cooper- 
of  both  the  American  and  British  governments,  whilst, 
Ih<  more  intimate  associates,  he  breathed  a  spirit  nothing 
n  of  utter  contempt  and  enmiiy  to  the  institutions  of  the 
fnited  States  themselves.  From  all  ihat  we  now  see,  we 
only  infer,  ilial  he  hoped  to  organize  his  expedition  by 
holding  out  the  idea,  always  popular  in  the  seclion  of  country 
in  wttich  he  was  acting,  of  art  inroad  upon  Mexico  ;  but  that, 
afler  it  was  really  on  fool,  he  cherished  the  hope  of  turning  its 
upon  his  country,  at  least  so  far  as  to  get  possession  of 
t..  iLix.  —  NO.  104.  25 
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:  New  Orleans,  and  make  that  city  the  centre  of  a  new  gov- 
ernment of  the  West.  If  this  is  not  a  true  explanation,  we 
know  not  well  how  to  find  one.  For  Mr.  Burr's  project, 
as  given  by  himself,  appears  so  rash,  ill  digested,  and  feebly 
concerted,  (fit  to  spring  from  the  brain  of  an  idiot  rather  than 
out  of  tlie  head  of  a  calculating  politician  and  daring  officer,) 
that,  if  we  are  forced  to  believe  his  deathbed  declarations,  we 
must  at  the  same  time  admit  a  striking  contradiction  to  have 
taken  place  of  the  principal  characteristics  which  mark  the 
man  throughout  all  of  his  preceding  life. 

It  should  be  observed,  that,  until  the  formation  of  this 
deep  intrigue,  the  western  people  knew,  personally,  nothing 
of  Burr.  He  had  never  before  appeared  among  them  in 
order  to  conciliate  towards  himself  those  feelings  of  deep 
attachment,  without  which  an  enterprise  like  his  is  hardly 

f)racticable.  And,  when  he  came,  his  system  of  mystery  was 
iitle  calculated  to  act  upon  the  warm-tempered,  open-hearted 
m^n  of  that  region.  The  consequence  was,  that  there  was 
no  cohesion  in  the  chain  he  was  forming.  When  his  small 
party  embarked  in  his  boats  at  Cincinnati,  and  looked  to 
either  bank  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  as  they  de- 
scended, for  the  auxiliaries  whom  he  had  engaged,  they  were 
destined  to  meet  with  nothing  but  disappointment.  These 
persons  feared  to  commit  themselves  irrevocably  to  a  man 
whom  they  did  not  fully  know.  The  consequence  was,  that, 
when  he  had  reached  the  proper  point  to  communicate  with 
New  Orleans,  his  force  remained  too  small  to  impose  even 
upon  the  imagination  of  General  Wilkinson.  That  officer, 
who  had  previously  to  this  instant  been  acting  very  ambigu- 
ously, to  say  the  least  of  it,  now  found  himself  constrained  to 
save  himself  and  his  reputation  by  sacrificing  Burr.  He  even 
contrived  to  do  more,  and  actually  made  a  merit  of  his  pre- 
ceding equivocation.  Without  entering  into  further  detail 
respecting  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that,  from  the 
moment  Wilkinson  turned  his  back.  Burr's  hope  was  extin- 
guished. The  few  individuals,  who  had  embarked  with  him 
in  his  voyage  down  the  river,  quietly  dispersed,  the  grand 
scheme  which  had  put  the  whole  Western  country  in  a  ferment 
evaporated  in  smoke,  and  its  projector  and  chief  executor, 
upon  landing  in  the  territory  of  Mississippi  with  a  view  to 
escape  from  justice,  found  himself  utterly  unable  to  resist  the 
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misersble  force  of  tlie  corpontl's  guard  wliich  apprehended 
hun- 

Perhaps  a  more  ignominious  failure  never  look  place  ;  and 
il  would  seem  as  if  it  would  liave  been  more  e^pedienc  in  (he 
ivemmeiU  of  the  Union,  if  it  had  decided  iliere  lo  lei  llie 
iiier  rest.     But  Mr.  Jefferson  construed  his  duty  otlier- 
se  ;    and    llie   consequence  was,   dial  Burr  was    tried   for 
Ireuoa  by  the  Court  of  the  United  Slates,  silling  at  Rich- 
id,   over   which  Chief  Justice  Marshall  presided.      His 
conviction  became  a  political  question  ;  the  eagerness  mani- 
Ibted  lo  procure  which,  by  the  party  of  tlie  majority,  excited 
corresponding  anxiety  in  the  minority  to  defeat  it.     The 
proved   lo  be  a  test  of  legal  aculeness  in  technical  de- 
!,  rather  than  of  truth.     Burr  stood  wholly  upon  the  law 
forms,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  five  of  the  most  dis- 
iguisbed  lawyers  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.      He  secured  a 
[ree  of  public  sympathy  which  he  scarcely  deserved,  be- 
ise  the  over-earnestness  of  ilie  President  lo  secure  a  con- 
ition,  which  forleiled  his  life,  bore  the  aspect  of  personal 
icor  against  a  fallen  and  prostrate  foe.     Under  lliese  cir- 
Mmsiances   he   escaped,   only    through   a  result  which   he 
self  somewhere  calls  a  drawn  battle.    ChJef  Justice  Mar- 
II,  io  pronouncing  an  opinion,  in  this  perhaps  the  most 
iiicol  situation  of  his  life,  confined  himself  strictly  within 
question  of  jurisdiction  ;  and    the  jury.   In   bringing  in 
[a  corresponding  verdict,  expressly  excepted  to  the  general 
"iference  in  favor  of  the  prisoner  which  il  might  occasion. 
ice,  although  Burr  was  found  not  guilty  of  treason  within 
KmilS  of  Virginia,  he  might  have  been  proved  so  else- 
ire  ;  and,  even  if  ihe  act  should  be  admitted  lo  have  been 
here  susceptible  of  strict  legal  establishment  in  a  capital 
Irisl,  il  may  now  be  not  unreasonably  charged  upon  him  he- 
lOK  the  bar  of  reason  and  conscience. 

Although  Aaron  Burr  stepped  out  of  the  court-room  safe 
from  all  further  hazard  of  prosecution,  he  found  himself  bank- 
npl  both  in  fortune  and  in  fame.  Nothing  to  hope  or  to 
jiBpecl  remained  to  him  in  America.  Tlie  party  whose  as- 
cendency he  had  done  more  Ihan  any  other  man  in  the  Union 
to  secure,  bad  become  deeply  embittered  against  him  for 
the  virulence  indulged  In  by  him  and  his  legal  advisers, 
duriog  the  trial,  against  Uieir  leader,  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  whilst 
ederalisls,  however  they  might  overlook  for  a  time, 
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could  neither  forgive  nor  forget,  his  murder  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. And  other  persons,  including,  perhaps,  all  tliat  numer- 
ous class  who  regard  politics  as  secondary  to  morals  and 
religion,  though  they  took  no  active  part  in  the  passions  ex- 
cited by  the  contest,  yet  had  learned  enough  of  the  man  to 
regard  him  with  sentiments  of  dread  and  the  deepest  distrust. 
It  was  manifest,  that  to  him  the  game  was  up  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  no  alternative  was  left,  but  to  bid  good-bye  to 
home,  and  try  his  fortune  in  another  land. 

It  was  with  this  view,  that,  in  1808,  Burr  took  his  passage 
in  a  British  packet  bound  to  England,  and  that  he  spent  the 
four  succeeding  years  in  a  residence  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. At  first  the  hope  seems  to  have  been  strong  witbiu 
him  of  enlisting  the  government  of  England  or  of  France 
in  support  of  his  long-cherished  schemes  against  some  of  the 
Spanish- American  States.  But  the  period  was  not  propi- 
tious ;  and,  as  his  prospect  of  active  occupation  grew  dim, 
he  resigned  himself,  without  a  struggle,  to  a  state  of  listless 
and  unprofitable  indolence.  Instead  of  contriving  the  over- 
throw of  great  States,  he  became  content  to  exercise  his 
restless  faculties  upon  projects  of  making  vinegar  out  of 
wood,  and  improving  artificial  teeth.  It  is  of  the  four  years 
now  in  question^that  the  "  Private  Journal,"  which  makes  the 
second  of  the  works  named  at  the  head  of  our  article,  gives 
some  account.  A  solitary  individual,  in  a  strange  land.  Burr 
hit  upon  a  Diary,  as  an  expedient  to  while  away  some  lonely 
hours,  as  well  as  to  amuse  the  melancholy  of  the  only  being 
in  the  world,  who,  through  all  his  fortunes,  adhered  to  him 
with  undeviating  attachment,  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Alston. 
This  Diary  is  now  given  to  the  world  by  the  same  gentleman 
who  furnished  the  biography.  We  took  it  up  with  greater 
expectations  than  were  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  Any  work 
of  the  kind,  when  the  product  of  a  thinking  and  powerful 
mind,  appears  to  us  to  promise  beforehand  much  entertain- 
ment. It  needs  only,  that  the  writer  should  describe  scenes 
of  interest  in  which  he  lived,  or  conversations  with  able  men, 
or  simply  throw  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  boldly  upon 
the  paper,  and  his  book  must  inevitably  prove  an  agreeable 
companion.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Burr  has  done  no  one  of 
these  three  things.  His  love  of  the  mysterious  pervades 
every  page,  showing  itself  in  dark  allusions,  which  cannot 
easily  be  applied  by  the  general  reader,  or  in  enigmatical  cir- 
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cumlocuiions,  which  are  not  wortli  the  trouble  it  would  take 
to  DRclerslsnd  lliem.  It  is  an  amusing  circumstance,  lliat  a 
man,  who  made  it  a  principle,  through  life,  to  commit  nothing 
o(  importance  in  his  own  mind,  to  writing,  sliould  have  ever 
thought  of  keeping  a  Journal.  Indeed,  to  do  him  justice, 
be  descrihes  his  plan,  rather  as  In  the  nature  of  a  lawyer's 
notes,  from  which  he  may  freely  communicate  his  reminis- 
cences orally  to  his  daughter,  than  as  a  full  relation  of  his 
life.  The  work  itself  answers  tiie  description  he  gives  ;  it 
is  like  B  lawyer's  brief,  and  about  as  interesting. 

Vet  iliere  are  touches  of  nature  in  it,  here  and  tliere,  which 
prevent  one  from  positively  throwing  it  down  In  disgust.     It 
IS  constaotly  tantalizing  us  with  the  hope  of  something  better 
to  come.     We  collect  from  it  no  information  of  the  pre- 
cise objects  of  his  voyage  ;  yet  we  see  that  he  communi- 
cMes  with  distinguished  men.     Celebrated  names  pass  in  re- 
rievr  before  us,  with  as  little  result  as  the  figures  made  upon 
,   the  wall  by  a  magic  lantern.      We  are  told,  it  is    true,  of 
I  which  he  ate  and   drank,  of  his  anxiety  respecting  a 
Ipimple   on  his  nose  and  a  cut  hp,  but  not  a  hint  of  what  he 
MOs  lo  do.     We  are  informed  of  the  merit  of  cafS  blanc 
■d  Koussillon  wine,  much  more  fully  than  of  the  characters 
r  Lord  Hawkesbury  and  Mr.  Canning,  of  Denon  and  Vol- 
,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  had  conferences  In  Eng- 
d  and  In  France.      Decidedly  the  most  interesting  pages 
r  tbe  Journal  are  those  which  disclose  his  extreme  poverty, 
1  the  shifts  which  he  made  to  live  from  day  to  day.    Other- 
e  it  is  as  much  a  blank  as  It  could  be  made.    There  is  but 
I  single  elevated  thought,  and  not  one  striking,  original  re- 
'sctioD,  coming  from  Burr,  in  the  two  volumes.     And  that 
F4iought  is  more  remarkable  as  his,  than  for  any  other  reason, 
Ikccause  it  is  the  only  one,  approaching  lo  any  sense  of  re- 
ligion, that  we  are  able  lo  impute  to  him.      It  may  be  found 
Bear  the  close  of  the  work,  in  the  account  of  his  voyage  from 

»  Boston  to  New  Vork.  We  must  also  beg  leave  to  observe, 
tbat  the  typographical  execution  Is  by  no  means  creditable 
ti>  the  publishers,  who  have  suffered  the  French  language 
to  be  most  unjustly  tortured  in  the  phrases  which  Burr  so 
fremienlly  introduces. 

There  is  one  disclosure  made  in  this  Diary,  which  appears 

to  us  to  put  the  Snishing  stroke  upon  Burr's  character.     We 

-.nfet  to  tbe  serious  claim  advanced  by  him  to  the  right  of 
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citizenship  in  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  secure  himself  from 
the  inconvenience  attending  the  rigid  execution  of  the  alien 
act.  We  do  not,  for  ourselves,  comprehend  how  a  person, 
who,  according  to  his  biographer,  had  examined  the  merits 
of  the  question  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  and 
who,  from  the  result  of  that  examination,  had  become  a  Whig 
as  well  by  conviction  as  by  feeling,  should  have  advanced 
any  such  claim.  Nor  can  we  perceive,  how  his  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  Great  Britain,  due  as  a  citizen,  could  be  recon- 
ciled to  his  having  borne  arms  against  her  during  five  years 
of  the  Revolutionary  war.  What  estimate  are  we  to  form 
of  his  motives,  when  we  see  him,  very  contentedly,  return- 
ing to  acknowledge  the  sovereign,  whose  tyrannical  exercise 
of  power,  he  had  pretended,  was  so  intolerable  as  to  justify 
armed  resistance  ?  We  leave  tliis  question  for  more  pro- 
found casuists  to  settle,  only  remarking,  that  the  effect  of 
this  movement  was  decisive  upon  Lord  Hawkesbury,  who 
not  only  pronounced  the  claim  monstrous,  but  took  immedi- 
ate measures  to  remove  the  claimant  from  the  kingdom.  It 
was  only  the  absence  of  power  to  do  evil,  which  could  make 
such  an  individual  perfectly  harmless.  Yet  our  biographer, 
in  noticing  this,  perhaps  the  most  barefaced  act  of  his  whole 
life,  passes  it  ofi*  almost  without  any  censure  at  all.  He 
thinks  the  claim  was  ^^  certainly  unfounded,  and  injudiciously 
asserted,  for  it  probably  increased  the  suspicion  and  distrust 
entertained  of  him  ;  "  that  is,  in  other  words,  that  Burr  was 
more  to  blame  for  his  folly  in  disclosing  his  knavery,  than 
for  the  knavery  itself.  Surely  Mr.  Davis  can  have  formed 
only  a  very  feeble  conception  of  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  in  political  conduct,  and  can  entertain  no 
great  veneration  for  the  principles  at  the  bottom  of  our  Revo- 
lutionary struggle,  if  he  is  ready  to  designate  so  shameful  and 
profligate  a  desertion  of  them  in  no  more  sufficient  terms. 
A  man,  with  whom  patriotism  did  not  weigh  in  the  scale 
with  a  slight  personal  inconvenience  from  the  British  alien 
act,  only  needed  the  same  temptations,  into  which  Benedict 
Arnold  fell,  to  do  as  he  did,  and  fully  merited  the  severe 
sentence,  which  Washington  so  early  passed  upon  his  integ- 
rity. 

The  dread  of  his  extraordinary  powers  of  intrigue  seems 
to  have  been  felt,  alike  by  the  British  government,  and  by 
Napoleon,  then  Emperor  of  France.     After  a  stay  of  a  few 
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manihs  in  London,  and  a  visit  to  Kdinburgh,  where  he  was 
received  wi[Ii  great  disiinciion,  lie,  in  bis  Diary,  dated  April 
4tb,  1S09,  makes  the  following  record. 

'  Hiving  a  confuted  prtienlimtnl  that  tomtlhing  icat  vrrong, 
llpaekei)  up  my  papets  and  clothes  with  intent  to  go  and  seek 
[wher  lodgings.  At  one  o'clock  came  in,  without  knocking, 
Kfiur  coarse  looking  men,  who  said  they  had  a  slate  warrant  lor 
Kfciziog  me  and  my  papers  ;   bui  refused  to  show  the  warrant. 

■  1  was  peremptory,  and  the  warrant  was  produced,  signed 
'  'Uverpool  ' ;  but  I  was  not  permitted  to  read  the  whole.    They 

P  took  possession  of  my  trunks,  searched  every  part  of  [he  room 
Y'ki  papers,  threw  all  the  loose  articles  into  a  sack,  called  a 
I  coftch,  and  away  we  went  to  the  Alien  oflice,"  &.c.  —  Prwale 
I  Jomuil.  Vol.  I-  p.  189. 

Now  nobody  in  the  world  will  suspect  Burr  of  superstition. 

■  Therefore  it  is  fair  to  infer,  that  a  confused  presentiment, 
llrhich  was  so  strong  in  him  as  to  impel  him  to  remove  to  new 
Pkdgings,  and  which  carried  its  own  verilication  so  immedi- 

tely  as   to  prevent  him   from  executing  his  intention,  could 
Kt  have  been  felt,  without  a  corresponding  sense  of  some- 
■Ibiog  previously  done  or  conceived,  which  might  give  occa- 
n  to  so  unceremonious  a  visit.     But  what  this  something 
'  are  left  as  much  in  the  dark  about  as  usual.     There 
I  a  break  in  the  Journal  from  the  preceding  19lh  of  March, 
■Itbnugh,  if  the  vacuum  had  h'een  supplied,  we  should  not 
probably  have  been  the  wiser.     It  is  enough  to  add,  that  bis 
Itberaiion  from  conlinenieni  was  upon  the  condition  of  bis 
departure   from  the  kingdom  within  forty-eight  hours.     He 
accepted  Ihe  alternative,  and  sailed  to  Sweden,  from  whence 
be  made  his  way  to  France.     But  he  had  already  attracted 
ihe  notice  of  the  French  police  under  Napoleon,  who  direct- 
ed M.   de   Bourrienne,  his   minister  at  Hamburg,   to  watch 
lllim  as  a  dangerous  man.     We  are,  at  this  day,  entirely  at  a 
I'loas  to  know  the  reasons  for  this  treatment.      Even  when  he 
liucceeded  in  reaching  Paris,  it  was  only  to  find  himself  in 
Ittrict  mrveillance,  without  the  power  lo  move  from  the  spot 
^vhich  he  had  chosen.     We  see  that  he  became  pennyless, 
■and  obliged  lo  exercise  bis  wits,  in   order  to  live  from  day 
Tio  day,  because  alt  this  is  shown  very  fully  in  the  Diary. 
But  why  it  was,  that  he  was  regarded  as  so  important  a  per- 
I  (ooage,  when   be  seems  to  us  to  have  lost  all  ability  equally 
I  to  injure  and  to  aid,  having  become  a  mere  cipher  In  society. 
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is  not  explained,  and  probably  never  will  be  exactly  imder- 
stood. 

A  remarkable  ctiaracterisiic  ofBurr,  presented  in  his  Diary, 
nas  his  self-control.  This  was  manifesied  by  bis  suppressioo 
of  all  expressions  of  indignation  against  those  persons  who 
treated  him  ill,  and  of  every  sentiment  of  discontent  or  un- 
bappiness,  under  circumstances  of  distress  and  privation, 
which  have  rarely  been  the  lot,  in  so  great  a  degree,  of  niea 
so  distinguished  as  he  was  in  life.  Mr.  Davis  says,  truly, 
thai  "  not  a  disconienied  or  fretful  expression  is  lo  be  found 
in  bis  voluminous  memoranda."     "The  Journal  contains  a 

firotracied  record  of  privaiioos,  sometimes  threatening  abso- 
ute  and  hopeless  want,  but  endured  throughout  with  undis- 
turbed and  characteristic  fortitude  and  gayeiy."  It  may  be 
added,  that,  when  his  application  for  a  passport  to  return  to 
the  t^niied  States  was  answered  by  Mr.  Russell,  then  dip- 
lomatic representative  of  the  United  States  at  I'aris,  in  lerma 
of  refusal,  which  appear  lo  us  lo  have  been  needlessly  harsh 
and  insulting,  the  simple  fact  is  recorded  with  little  of  com- 
ment. So,  whenever  he  met  with  marks  of  the  detestaiion 
in  which  he  was  held  by  most  of  his  countrymen  abroad, 
who  would  not  bear  letters  or  bundles  home  for  him,  if  they 
knew  them  to  be  bis,  he  notices  them,  in  this  most  private 
communication  of  his  feelings,  with  scarcely  a  sign  of  sensi- 
bility. Vet  that  Burr  felt  insult,  his  duel  with  Hamilton 
clearly  proves.  There  are  but  two  methods  of  explaining 
his  conduct.  He  may  have  hardened  himself  to  bear,  with- 
out shrinking,  what  he  saw  must  be  his  fate,  until  he  really 
ceased  lo  feel  it ;  or  his  early-learned  habits  of  dissimulation 
led  him,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  lo  suppress  all  manifesiaiiofi 
of  sentiments,  the  indulgence  of  which  might,  at  any  time, 
inconveniently  commit  him.  We  leave  ii  to  those,  who  take 
sufficient  interest  in  the  subject,  to  select  the  motive  which 
bears  the  highest  analogy  to  his  general  character.  No  mat- 
ter what  it  is,  the  effect  is  unquestionably  agreeable.  We 
can  hardly  help  liking  the  man,  who  is  cheerful  and  resigned. 
There  is  a  natural  sympathy  with  the  patient  under  adversity, 
which  defies  reasoning,  And,  when  we  see  this  adversity  in- 
creased by  the  wilful  malice  or  cowardly  fears  of  fellow- 
creatures,  and  no  symptoms  of  relenting  in  pursuit  of  means 
to  crush  an  enemy  already  fallen,  whatever  may  have  been 
our  opinions  of  the  suflerer,  and  however  deserving  tve  may 
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fegani  him  of  his  laie,  censure  will  give  place  to  pity,  and 
coarieuuiation  will  not  be  uamingled  with  regret. 

Burr  returned  to  Aineiica,  neither  a  wiser  nor  a  better 
niu  iliau  when  he  Jefc  it  ;  but  he  came  lo  lose  all  of  tiie  little 
^oropeasaiioD,  which  this  life  bad  yet  to  giie  him,  and  lo  hnger 
B  the  scene,  many  years,  an  isolated  wretch.  Through  all  his 
itirof)eaa  wanderings,  one  object  appears  to  have  remained 
Ifight  lo  him,  a  polestar,  by  which  to  regulate  his  course. 
e  daughter  and  her  child  then  still  existed,  towards  whom 
I  afTections  seemed  to  yearn,  with  a  degree  of  warmth  in- 
sing  as  they  grew  dead  to  every  other  being,  and  whose 
miiouauce  in  life  was  the  only  futurity,  about  which  he  was 
ufonnJy  sanguine.  Bui  even  they  were  to  be  taken  from 
I  betore  he  was  able  to  see  them  again,  one  of  them  by 
I  death,  and  the  other,  when  upon  her  way  to  him, 
f  a  melancholy  fate,  which  has  never  been  explained.  And 
s  be  became  a  being  thoroughly  deserted  and  desolate,  yet 
t  live  for  more  than  twenty  years,  as  his  biographer  de- 
iribes  him,  "  in  a  condition  more  mortifying  and  more  pros- 
,  than  any  distinguished  man  has  ever  experienced  in  the 
Boiled  States." 

I  The  biographer  tells  us,  that  Mr.  Burr  entertained  gi-eat 
_tBiempi  for  history,  and  confided  little  in  its  details.  Tijese 
pejudicds  were  strengthened,  he  adds,  "  by  the  consideration 
[  Justice,  in  his  opinion,  had  not  been  done  to  himself." 
,  l>«vis  seems  more  than  half  inchned  to  believe  this 
iplaiot  well  founded,  when  he  ascribes  the  result  to  what 
i  a  great  error  in  Burr,  whose  practice  was,  when 
icked  by  the  newspapers,  '^  to  keep  silence,  leave  his  ac- 
;  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  let  the  world  construe 
)  ibey  pleased."  This  enabled  his  enemies  to  create 
I  the  public  mind  an  impression  against  him,  by  giving 
&em  the  advantage  of  a  one-sided  story.  We  are  not  sure, 
I  ordinary  cases,  we  should  not  consider  Mr.  Burr's 
1  more  judicious,  than  that  recommended  by  his  biog- 
A  truly  virtuous  man  will  hve  down  calumny  more 
inly  in  America,  than  in  any  other  country  where  that 
lent  of  attack  is  less  boldly  and  unscrupulously  used. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  falsehood,  when  carried  to  a  great 
extent,  to  defeat  its  own  purpose.  And  many  public  men 
lave  (ierivedquite  as  much  benefit  from  the  incredulity  of  the 
'  "  3  ^>out  Btalemeots  made  of  their  errors,  as  they  have  ii>- 
voL.  xtix.  — NO.  104.  26 
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jury  from  the  misrepresentation  of  their  good  coqduct. 
Neither  to  affirm  nor  to  deny  what  was  asserted  respecting 
him  on  indifferent  authority,  was  good  policy^in  Mr.  Burr, 
who  never  exposed  himself  to  be  contradicted  by  any  thing 
written  under  his  own  hand,  and  who  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  be  injured  than  benefited  by  a  clear  exposition  of  his 
true  motives  of  action.  He  acted  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
part  of  his  life,  upon  calculation.  And  we  are  inclined  to 
think  in  his  case  that  calculation  just.  There  might  be  more 
doubt,  where  there  was  less  to  conceal.  With  respect  to 
the  injustice,  which  he  felt  had  been  done  to  him,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  know  wherein  it  lies.  The  purpose  of  history  b 
answered  by  recording  results,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  un- 
erringly to  mark  out  the  separate  share  which  each  indi- 
vidual had  in  producing  them.  Hence  it  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  surprise,  if  mistakes  do  occasionally  arise  from  confounding 
the  agency  of  one  person  in  any  event,  with  that  of  another. 
Possibly  injustice  may  sometimes  be  done  in  this  manner, 
and  one  man  may  gain  credit,  or  incur  censure,  for  the  act  of 
his  neighbour.  This  is  probably  the  kind  of  injustice  which 
Burr  complained  of,  but  after  all  it  is  trifling.  The  life  of 
any  distinguished  man  is  not  judged  of  by  one  act  more  or 
less,  nearly  so  much  as  by  the  general  complexion  of  all. 
Even  admitting  that  Mr.  Burr  was  entitled  to  complain,  that 
he  had  been  robbed  of  his  merited  reward,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, (although  we  know  nothing  to  prove  it,)  yet  we  can- 
not infer  from  this  any  thing  which  should  shake  the  estimaie 
formed  of  his  character.  His  actions  from  boyhood  to  ad- 
vanced age  do  speak  for  themselves,  as  he  said  they  would  ; 
and  no  effort  to  cover  them  with  apologies  or  explanations, 
as  Mr.  Davis  would  have  recommended,  could  have  proved 
effectual.  There  are  none  of  the  leading  public  men  of 
the  Revolution,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Washington, 
who  have  not  left  materials  behind  them,  in  which  a  sharper 
outline  of  themselves  will  be  perceptible,  through  all  the 
coats  of  color  and  varnish  which  they  may  have  attempted  to 
lay  on,  than  was  traceable  in  their  own  age.  Mr.  Burr  has 
proved  nothing  against  the  history  he  condemns.  A  friend 
has  furnished  to  the  world  all  the  documents  in  his  defence, 
which  his  own  care  supplied.  He  has  even  suppressed 
what  bore  hardest  against  him,  and  gone  as  far  to  palliate 
and  to   excuse  as  he  dared.     Yet  where   does  Burr  now 
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ilaod  ?  Has  his  fame  grown  brighter  ihan  it  was  ?  an<l  will  lie 
jH  be  one  of  that  noble  band,  whose  good  name  will  be  as- 
sociated with  [he  origin  of  the  United  Slates,  to  the  end  of 
recorded  lime  ?  Who  can  hesitate  to  answer  these  questions 
unrBVorably  ?  And  what  doubt  can  diere  be,  dial  the  sen- 
tence of  his  own  generation  will  not  be  fully  confirmed  by 
posterity  ? 
Vel   it  may  be  possible,  that  ihe  retribution,  which  was 
I'fisiled  upon  Burr  during  his  later  life,  was,  aUhough  perhaps 
I'BDC  greater  than  he  desened,  still  much  more  severe  than 
I  fas  fallen  to  the  share  of  others,  who  were  in  fact  not  a  whit 
[;1i6tier  than  he.     The  popular  voice  has  perhaps  at   other 
1  been  more  lenient,  or  more  mistaken.      It  ought  not  to 
fbe  forgotten,  that  Burr's  name,  scorched  as  it  was  by  the 
B  of  Washington,  came  very  near  being  placed  upon 
fjlie  same  level  with  his,  in  the  list  of  those  to  whom  ilieir 
nlow-citizens  have  awarded  the  highest  mark  of  their  confi- 
Had  it  been  ordained,  that  Aaron  Burr  should  become 
sident  of  the  United  Slates,  and  had  his  ambition,  un- 
astened  as  it  proved  to  be,  exhausted  its  force  in  the  legili- 
rmie  channels  afforded  by  (he  country's  instiiuiions,  he  might 
liave  escaped  the  heavy  condemnation  he  now  receives,  and 
have  been  lauded  for  virtuous  and  patriotic  motives  of  action 
libieh  he  never  entertained.     We  may  admit,  that,  in  this 
Mint  of  view,  history  may  be  often,  although  we  know  not 
^  1  K  has  been,  defective.     We  are  conscious,  that 


•■Gilded  V 


will  n 


infold,- 


1  thai  ihe  principles  of  man  are  ofien  the  mere  conse- 

leDce  of  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed.     But  what  is 

ftb  to  Mr.  Burr  ?  Another  fate  might  have  made  him  ap> 

P'.pear  to  us  better  dian  be  was,  but  it  does  not  entitle  him  to 

£  complain  of  that  which  shows  him  as  no  worse.     This  might 

■|iKtiiy  him  in  contemning  ihat  history,  which  exalts  some  into 

"■palriois  and  statesmen,  who  in  other  circumstances  would 

a  been  what  he  was ;  but  not  in  moving  to  arrest  the  true 

bdgment,  which  his  own  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  have 

WoRciit  down  upon  hiin. 

Of  the  moral  character  of  Burr,  we  fear  that  we  have  not 

Vttuch   to  say    in  praise.       With  the  records  of  liis  nolori- 

Bous  and  abandoned  profligacy,  which  he  prided  himself  in 

reserving  all  his  life,  with  the  view  of  giving  them  afterwards 
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to  the  world,  we  are  very  glad  that  Mr.  Davis  took  effective 
measures  to  prevent  our  having  any  acquaintan(;e.  In  this, 
if  in  nothing  else,  he  has  done  a  great  service  to  the  public 
morals.  As  a  domestic  man,  we  see  little  to  condemn,  if 
not  much  to  praise.  Of  his  wife  we  find  a  few  letters,  which 
breathe  the  most  ardent  affection  for  him,  and  a  better  gener- 
al spirit,  than  we  should  have  expected.  They  are  answered 
by  him  in  terms,  at  first  apparendy  quite  as  strong,  cooling 
gradually  down  until  they  cease  with  her  death,  after  which, 
in  all  the  letters  to  his  daughter,  and  in  his  Journal,  we  do 
not  remember  a  single  instance  of  recurrence  to  her  memory. 
Not  a  sigh  at  her  death,  — not  a  moment  set  apart  as  a  tribute 
to  her  worth.  The  letters  to  his  daughter  go  right  on,  as  if 
notliing  had  happened.  She  appears  to  have  taken  up  all 
the  room  he  gave  to  domestic  attachment.^  She  became  the 
pride  of  his  heart  and  the  darling  of  his  affections.  So  far 
as  we  may  be  qualified  to  judge  of  her  from  the  perusal  of 
her  letters,  which  form  a  part  of  the  works  before  us,  we 
should  pronounce  her  to  have  been  worthy  of  much  regard. 
The  education,  which  she  had  received,  was,  in  many  re- 
spects, peculiar,  and  grew  out  of  her  father's  notions  on  the 
subject.  He  prized  the  masculine  virtues  much,  and  hence 
maintained,  that  boys  and  girls  should  be  treated,  in  youth, 
upon  the  same  plan.  To  him,  religion  seems  to  have  been 
no  essential,  and  morality  rather  important  as  a  rule  of  ex- 
pediency, than  of  abstract  right.  He  held  the  want  of  gen- 
ius, which  he  confessed  he  perceived  in  the  great  number 
of  the  female  sex,  to  spring  from  errors  of  bringing  up,  from 
the  force  of  prejudice  and  habit,  rather  than  from  natural  con- 
stitution. And  the  weakness,  which  he  had  made  it  the  study 
of  his  life  to  play  upon,  he  declared,  could  be  cured  by  thor- 
ough intellectual  developement.  In  compliance  with  this 
system,  we  perceive  him  assiduous  in  overseeing  his  daugh- 
ter's studies  in  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  French,  her  compo- 
sition, and  her  external  accomplishment,  but  utterly  indiffer- 
ent to  the  progress  of  her  social  or  religious  affections.  He 
appears  to  have  wished  her  to  be  a  politician  as  bold  and  as 
unscrupulous  as  himself.  Mrs.  Alston  must  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  much  native  character,  to  resist,  so  successfully  as 
she  did,  the  errors  of  her  father's  plan  of  instruction.  Her 
letters,  though  energetic,  do  not  lose  the  feminine  character, 
nor  fail  to  show  in  her,  that  art  cannot  wholly  weed  out 
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the  seeds  which  Dalure  plants.  Tliere  is  a  vein  oF  melan- 
(i]o\y  running  through  ihem  all,  \»bicii  makes  une  sensibly 
led,  ibat  there  was  a  void  at  her  lieari,  which  lier  faiher  had 
Treated,  and  which  she  could  not  fill.  Thai  void  was  the 
ibsence  of  all  inculcated  religious  principle.  So  that,  when 
her  greatest  trial  came,  and  she  was  deprived  of  her  only 
child,  wboin  bhe  had  made  the  object  of  her  idolatry  in  this 
world,  she  looked  round,  and  saw  nothing  more  to  fear  or  to 
bofie.  "  Omnipotence,"  she  says,  "  could  give  her  no 
etiiiivalent  for  her  boy."  Neither  could  her  father,  at  that 
twfn)  moment,  compensate  her  for  his  failure  to  leach  what 
ijooe  cau  have  any  effect  in  soothing  such  a  tone  of  despair, 
ot  in  producing  any  resignation  to  that  decree  of  Omnipo- 
leoce,  lite  justice  of  which  she  so  boldly  impugns.  We  can 
msfly  understand  the  desolaieness  of  her  condition,  and  sym- 
pnliize  with  the  tirsi  outpourings  of  a  mother's  heart  ;  hut, 
m  the  tnidst  of  it,  we  cannot  fail  to  ask,  what  to  her,  at  that 
,  Bstant.  would  be  worth  all  the  schemes,  for  her,  of  her 
ler's  worldly  ambition,  compared  with  the  single  drop  of 
I  nhich  he  had  neglected  or  forgotten  to  put  within  her 
ich.  The  raiastroplie  which  immediately  followed,  in  the 
a  of  her  at  sea,  conies  upon  us  with  little  regret,  when  we 
member  how  few  were  her  remaining  motives  to  live.  We 
.  upon  her  story  with  much  the  same  feeling,  as  one 
;  wituess  tlie  performance  of  some  of  those  Greek 
,  in  which  the  characters  suffer  too  much  hy  acts 
1  they  cannot  control,  to  make  it  disagreeable  to  arrive 
The  scene  is  loo  darkly  shaded  to  aflbrd  even 
■irey  of  sunlight  to  relieve  the  gloom. 

And  after  his  daughter  and  his  grandson  had  gone  from 
Eihis  world,  and  Burr  thus  became  a  lone  man,  taking  little 
I  in  the  hopes  or  fears  of  his  fellows,  earning  a  paltry  sub- 
;  by  weaving  the  filmy  cobwebs  of  the  law,  disliking 
i  disliked,  he  still  continued  unchanged  in  the  frivolity  of 
9  pursuits,  and  unsubdued  by  the  severity  of  the  lessons  he 
I  taught.  His  vicious  propensities  appear  at  last  to 
i?e  completely  smothered  all  latent  sparks  of  ambition,  until 
t  became  nothing  more  than  a  living  monument  of  his  past 
lisiory,  —  an  old  man  whom  nobody  respected.  The  case 
ingular  as  il  is  melancholy.  We  would  fain  not  say  of 
It  M>  much  as  we  are  compelled  to  think.  It  is  always  painful 
a  observe  the  latter  days  of  any  man  of  note  passed  without 
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the  honor  due  to  age  aqd  services  ;  and  this,  even  when  we 
are  conscious  that  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  himself.  Our 
pity  for  Burr  is,  perhaps,  more  than  he  himself  would  have 
thought  to  be  called  for.  The  solitary  oak  which  stands  for 
years,  after  the  lightning  has  furrowed  its  stem  and  scathed  its 
summit,  turning  it  to  decay,  is  not  a  more  fitting  emblem  of 
desolation,  than  the  moral  vegetation  of  such  a  human  being. 
We  have  but  a  single  word  to  add  ;  and  this  relates  to  his 
critical  and  literary  judgment.  With  a  mind  possessing  acute 
powers  of  reasoning,  without  any  definite  moral  basis,  it  can- 
not be  wondered  at,  that  he  should  often  be  struck  with 
the  new  rather  than  the  true.  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Mary 
Wolstoncraft  seem  to  have  been  the  great  authorities  in 
politics  and  morals  to  which  be  bowed.  Whether  he  bor- 
rowed from  the  former  his  definition  of  law,  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  we  do  not  know,  or  whether  it  was  original 
with  himself;  but,  in  either  case,  the  scale  of  his  moral  devel- 
opement  may  be  equally  well  understood.  His  letters  to  bis 
daughter  communicate  little  beyond  the  detail  of  his  love 
affairs,  and  allusions  to  local  and  temporary  matters.  They 
are  clearly  written  and  vigorously  expressed  ;  for  Burr  through 
life  thought  clearly,  however  fond  of  mystery  in  his  actions. 
But  they  do  not  exalt  him  in  our  estimation.  To  sum  up 
all,  we  think,  after  regarding  him  in  every  light,  whether  as  an 
officer,  a  lawyer,  a  politician,  or  a  citizen,  we  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Davis  in  calling  him  a  great  man,  and  shall  never 
think  him  to  have  been  a  good  one.  Nor  can  we  wonder, 
that  the  pure  and  patriotic  mind  of  Washington  should  have 
shrunk  from  contact  with  one  so  decidedly  its  opposite,  or 
that  he  should  have  exercised  his  influence,  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, to  prevent  its  evil  influence  upon  our  public  aflairs. 


Art.  VII.  —  TTic  Life  and  Character  of  the  Reverend 
Samuel  H.  Steams.  Second  Edition.  Boston:  J.  A. 
Stearns.     1839.    pp.  252. 

A  BRIEF  notice  was  taken  of  the  ''  Life  and  Select  Dis- 
courses "  of  Mr.  Stearns  in  our  number  for  July,  1838. 
The  second  edition  of  the  work  is  wholly  in  the  form  of 
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a  Memoir,  ibe  Discourses  being  omitied,  wiih  a  view,  as 
I  we  are  informed  hi  the  Preface,  to  the  publicaiion,  here- 
I  ifter,  oi"  a  larger  collection  of  Discourses  by  themselves. 
I'Wc  would  repeat  our  recommendaiion  of  this  book  as  a 

■  jdeassnt  biograjihy  ofan  inieresilng  man.     We  have  thought, 

■  ID  reading  ti,  of  ihe  importance  ol  self-cultivation  in  the  Chris- 
I  ministry.      We  shall  aim  at  nothing  more  in  our  present 

arks,  than  a  few  obvious  suggestions  upon  this  point. 
L  minister's  thonghts  and  concern  are  officially  and  neces- 
'f  for  others.  He  has  his  congregation  before  bis  mind 
3  solitary  study.  He  judges  of  the  fitness  of  a  consola- 
1  or  reproof  by  the  condition  and  feelings  of  some  of  his 
xk ;  be  determines  even  what  to  think  upon,  or  what  to 
Tile,  by  his  knowledge  of  ihe  moral  state  of  others.  In 
e  pulpit,  he  thinks,  he  feels,  he  speaks,  for  others ;  he  tries 
;!p  tlie  devotions  of  others  in  his  prayers.  He  recollects 
he  has  said  in  public  with  reference  Id  its  probable 
:l  on  others,  and  goes  amongst  his  Dock  to  repeat  his  in- 
nictions  and  exhortations.  If  a  njinisier's  heart  were  im- 
ressible  like  wax,  and  each  character  he  comes  in  contact 
ih,  couJd  stamp  it,  it  would  sometimes  look  like  one  of 
Qiwrles's  Emblems  ;  and,  again,  it  would  be  like  a  registry  on 
|imoumain,  where  the  various  travellers  have  inscribed  their 
or  querulous,  or  pathetic,  or  sublime,  or  ludicrous 
Bipressions-  Kvery  week  he  has  to  be  imprinted  afresh, 
t  c-ases  of  inleresi  coiilinually  occur  to  make  a  deeper 
mpression  than  the  former.  He  must  go  through  the  houses 
f  his  people,  if  from  no  better  motive,  to  forestall  the  half 
■tfeciionaie  and  half  murmuring  complaint  at  his  long  absence. 
"■  'Ugh 

"  Wide  U  hia  parish,  and  housej  fer  Bsotider, 
Yet  be  must  kive  nuugbl  for  no  luin  m-  tlionder." 

It  is  evident,  that  no  man  can  give  himself  up  lo  such  cares 

land  influences  without  losing  all  originality  and  freshness  of 

Vehoracter  and  feeling,  unless,  by  a  determined  and  systematic 

"  Tort,  he  makes  the  cultivation  of  his  own  mind  a  prominent 

_  set  of  his  life.     He  cannot  for  a  long  time  profit  oibers 

■  'without  it.     But  this  is  not  the  motive  which  we  would  at 


present  urge. 
Imxnself  in  c 
Vnjr  other  11 


He 


n  himself;   he  n 


'  for  oihers  ;   he  is  of  i 


ni  port  a  nee  as 


I  as  an  intelligent  being  ;  his 
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own  character  and  influence  cannot  be  formed  or  sustained 
without  watchfulness  against  the  effect  of  almost  incessant  and 
desultory  effort. 

He,  however,  who  should  withdraw  from  the  world  and 
give  himself  to  solitary  study,  would  soon  be  unfit  for  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  lose  perhaps  the  best  of  his  opportu- 
nities for  moral  improvement.  A  minister  must  live  and 
move  amongst  his  people,  if  he  would  be  successful  even  as 
a  preacher.  Subjects  suggested  by  the  experience  of  a  pa- 
rishioner, and  coming,  crystallized  and  sparkling  with  accre- 
tions gained  by  passing  through  the  well-stored  mind  of  the 
preacher,  will  be  likely  to  affect  many  minds. 

All  discourses,  however,  are  not,  they  cannot  be,  drawa 
from  incidents  in  a  parish.  There  are  themes  which  are  not 
of  the  will  of  man.  But  even  these  depend,  for  their  effect 
upon  a  congregation,  on  that  power  of  presenting  truth  which 
is  learned  only  by  knowing  tlie  channels  in  which  the  thoughts 
of  men  are  apt  to  flow,  and  on  that  ability  to  make  a  subject 
practical  which  is  gained  by  acquaintance  with  the  wants  and 
errors  of  the  human  mind. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  necessity  of  constant  improvement, 
from  the  advancement  of  the  community  in  general  knowl- 
edge. Popular  lectures  make  men  familiar  not  only  with  the 
various  subjects  of  literature  and  science,  but  with  the  best 
forms  of  thought  and  expression.  They  bring  their  instruc- 
ted minds  to  the  ministrations  of  the  sanctuary  ;  and,  while 
the  preacher  has  the  advantage  over  all  who  address  them,  in 
his  opportunities  of  reaching  their  minds  and  hearts,  he  must 
not,  in  reliance  on  this  superiority,  fail  to  make  his  ^^  profiting 
appear  to  all."  He  should  seek  for  the  best  gifts  in  thinking 
and  writing  and  speaking,  that  his  instructions  may  not  be 
held  in  disadvantageous  comparison  with  those  of  literary 
teachers.  If,  instead  of  suggesting  new  trains  of  thought,  or 
presenting  sacred  truth  in  varied  and  interesting  lights,  he 
occupies  his  discourses  chiefly  with  exhortations,  or  moralizes 
effeminately,  or  abounds  excessively  in  that  tropical  luxuri- 
ance to  which  an  imaginative  mind  is  prone,  he  will  excite 
the  disrespect,  if  not  the  contempt,  of  his  hearers.  On  the 
principle  of  self-defence,  as  a  means  of  continuing  in  his 
place,  to  say  nothing  of  his  usefulness,  it  is  essential  that  the 
minister  take  heed  to  these  things.     But  we  now  recur  to 
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our  original  motive  for  selT-cultivatioD,  from  which  we  have 
ibas  digressed  lo  magnify  its  importance. 

As  the  camomile  gives  out  its  fragrance  and  multiplies 
ilself  by  being  trodden  underfoot,  so  the  mlnisler,  who  sacred- 
ly attends  to  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind,  is  helped  in 
his  intellectual  efibrts  by  those  incessant  and  urgent  demands 
upon  him,  which  oppress  and  overcome  one  who  doos  not 
Ibidy.     The  studious  minister  is  a  student  everywJiere  ;  the 
relive  powers  of  his  mind  are  always  at  work  ;  he  is  get- 
intellectual  and  moral  nourishment  from  men  and  things, 
im  cursory  reading,  from  passing  events  and  scenes.    When 
lied  to  public  intellectual  effort,  if  his  health  and  spirits  are 
a  proper  tone,  he  will  have  an  alacrity  of  thought  and  feel- 
ioE  from  llie  inHuence  of  active  duties  upon  his  cultivated 
miDd.     In  his  private  ministerial  labors,  the  consciousness 
of  doing  his  duly  lo  himself  as  an  intellectual  being  will  give 
him  the  same  alacrity,  and  a  sustaining  energy  in  his  busi- 
ness,  and    amongst  men.      He  verifies  Cicero's  eulogium 
opon  letters  ;  "  Deleciant  domi,  non  impediunt  foris  ;  —  no- 
biscum  peregrinantur."  There  is  an  electricity  about  the  mind 
oT  such  a  man,  which  accumulates  thoughts  and  illustrations 
wherever  he  may  be.     His  mind  is  fertilized,  and  the  seeds 
of  things,  which  drop  into  it  from  books  or  observation,  yield. 
He   ihirty,  some  sixty,  and  some   a  hundred  fold.      The 
lit  of  original  study  gives  a  man  an  invigoration,  a  muscu- 
r   oC  mind,  which  impresses  others  with  a  sense  of  his 
i^h.     He  makes  a  path  of  his  own  through  every  sub- 
So  long  as  the  studies  which  a  cleigyman  pursues  are  not 
profitable  (and  it  is  hard  to  say  of  almost  any  thing,  as  a 
>jecl  of  investigation,  that  it  is  useless),  and  provided  he 
»  not  become  absorbed  in  it,  as  eccentric  minds  are  apt 
lo  be  in  their  odd  selections,  we  had  almost  said  it  is  no  mat- 
ter what  a  man  chooses  by  which  to  exercise  the  investigating 
iwers   of  bis   mind.      A  knowledge  of  the  things  which 
inunediBlely  within  the  scope  of  his  profession,  and  those 
■eatnc  studies  which  belong  to  his  calliug,  every  one  who 
id  write  sermons  is  obhged  in  some  manner  to  regard. 
But  there  is  something  to  be  done  for  the  mind,  beyond  its 
ordinary  occupation  with  mere  professional  studies.     These 
will    300Q   fatigue    and    disgust,    if  not   interchanged    with 
studies  which  have   no   immediate   relation  to  the  profes- 
Lix.  —  yo.  104.  27 
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sion.  It  is  of  great  use  to  keep  up  a  course  of  reading,  or 
the  study  of  some  language,  or  the  investigation  of  some 
science,  which  has  not,  perceptibly,  even  a  remote  connexion 
with  one's  calling.  It  gives  a  vigor  to  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers upon  returning  to  the  specific  duties  of  the  profession. 
It  imparts  a  self-respect  amongst  men  ;  it  opens  unexpected 
sources  of  illustration. 

There  will  be  one  effect  from  a  determined  adherence 
to  the  principle  we  are  considering,  which  many  preachers, 
we  cannot  doubt,  would  find  favorable  to  their  increased  use- 
fulness. It  would  lead  them  to  write  fewer  but  more  valua- 
ble sermons.  A  conscientious  minister  is  apt  to  employ  his 
time  in  intellectual  efforts  for  the  pulpit,  which  on  account  of 
their  number  are  necessarily  inferior,  except  that  occasionally, 
in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  he  will  produce  a  discourse  which 
he  will  dare  to  rank  among  his  happy  efforts.  When  be 
looks  over  his  manuscripts,  his  heart  sometimes  sinks  at  the 
sight  of  what  he  cannot  regard  otherwise  than  as  useless 
matter  ;  —  though,  when  he  wrote  and  preached  these  dis- 
courses, they  had  to  his  mind  the  interest  of  novelty  and  of  a 
present  excitement.  Few  discourses  will  have  the  same  in- 
terest to  the  writer's  mind  at  all  times  ;  they  should  not, 
therefore,  be  hastily  condemned  ;  but  we  believe  that  the 
younger  clergy,  to  say  the  least,  generally  feel,  that  they  have 
a  collection  of  manuscripts,  prepared  amidst  the  multiplicity 
of  parochial  cares,  which  are  unfit  to  be  repealed,  or  to  be 
read  by  another. 

We  believe  that  this  evil  can  be  in  a  measure  remedied, 
though  juvenile  efforts  will  generally  appear  in  an  unfavorable 
light  to  the  mature  judgment  of  the  writer.  The  evil,  we 
believe,  can  be  remedied  in  pai*t  by  a  solemn  determination 
to  make  the  preparation  for  the  pulpit  the  first  and  great  labor 
of  the  ministerial  life,  by  devoting  much  time  to  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  each  subject,  and,  by  right  habits  of  self- 
improvement,  bringing  a  well-stored  mind  to  its  discussion. 
If  a  minister  sustains  himself  and  makes  visible  improvement 
in  his  pulpit,  he  is  established  in  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  people  ;  but,  if  he  fails  here,  however  laborious  and 
affectionate  and  faithful  he  may  be  elsewhere,  the  people  will 
soon  tire  of  his  services.  Now,  if,  instead  of  preparing  two 
sermons  a  week,  each  hastily  written,  the  lime  and  strength 
should  be  devoted  to  one,  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  would 
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I  be  grealer,  ihe  people  would  be  more  permanently  edi6ed, 
ihe  preparatioa  of  discourses  would  become  easier  and  more 
pleasaat,  and,  what  is  desirable,  a  great  number  of  them  would 
bear  lo  be  repeated.  Some  plan  in  connexion  with  this,  with 
respect  to  the  other  service  on  the  Sabbath,  such  as  preaching 

I  exlempore,  or  a  system  of  exchanges,  will  enable  the  young 
preacher  to  advance  in  his  ministerial  labor  with  pleasure  and 

I       Tiiese  remarks  have  an  important  bearing  upon  a  topic 
I  of  peculiar  interest  to  parishes  and  the  clergy  at  the  present 
day.    We  refer  to  the  frequent  dismission  of  ministers.     We 
have  DO  doubt,  that  one  cause  of  this  evil  is  the  want  of  studi- 
o«i3  habits  in  many  of  the  clergy,  owing  in  part  to  the  in- 
creased benevolent  efforts  of  the  times.     If  a  minister  con- 
sidered it  a  principal  object  of  his  life  to  study,  not  only 
would  the  people  be  better  satisfied  with  his  labors,  but  he 
would  think  less  of  the  inconveniences  and  trials  of  his  place. 
He  would  be  so  absorbed  iu  his  literary  and  religious  pursuits, 
^diat  he  would  not  feel  many  of  the  irritating  things  to  which 
I  tndolenE  habit  with  regard  to  study  makes  him  sensitive. 
■Want  of  support,  serious  divisions  in  his  parish,  or  dissaiis- 
IliKUoii  with  his  services,  of  course  will  follow  him  into  his 
tudy,  and  end,  perhaps,  without  his  fault  and  against  bis 
wishes,  ID  bis  dismission.     But  a  great  cause  of  the  removal 
mpf  ministers  at  the  present  day,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  is 
ia  dissatisfaction  with  their  places  of  labor,  which  might  in 
rnaay  cases  be  prevented  by  better  habits  of  study.     A  man, 
1  vtw  is  conscious  of  advancement  in  true  learning,  will  so 
I  perceive  his  ability  to  profit  others,  and  feel  a  self-sustaining 
rBD«^  from  the  natural  effect  of  right  mental  exercise,  as  to 
';  upon  his  people,   in  a  good  sense,  as  his  dependents, 
ST  than  upon  himself  as  subject  to  their  caprice.     Its 
:i  tipon  htm,  as  to  the  anticipation  or  fear  of  trouble  in  his 
>  farish,  compared  with  a  slothful  spirit,  is,  that,  whereas  in  the 
one  case  he  will  ^'  flee  when  no  man  pursueth,"  in  the  other, 
be  will  be  "bold  as  a  lion."     He  will  be  superior  to  the 
petqr  causes  of  discontent  which  so  often  embitter  and  finally 
destroy  the  ministerial  connexion.     His  spirit  will  be  cheer- 
ful in  the  interchange  of  parochial  duties  with  sedentary  pur- 
I  Riits,   provided  his   habits  of  study  and  of  relaxation  are 
I  proper.      His  advancement  in  knowledge,  and  in  ability  to 
I  explain  and  defend  the  truth,  will  be  perceived  and  felt.    His 
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topics  of  discourse  will  be  so  varied,  that  be  will  not  abound 
in  exhortations  which  proceed  from  no  definite  truth,  or 
which,  if  they  have  a  form  of  doctrine  for  their  foundation, 
remind  one  of  those  willows  which  rise  a  little  way  firom  the 
earth  with  a  poor,  cropped  trunk,  and  straightway  dishevel 
themselves  into  a  multitude  of  rods. 

The  habit  of  perpetual  exhortation  irritates  the  minds  of 
men,  and  does  little  or  no  good.  Its  reflex  influence  on 
the  preacher  is  pernicious.  Discouragement,  temptation  to 
say  sharp  things,  a  sour  spirit  towards  those  who  do  not  yield 
to  his  exhortations,  will  not  unfrequently  be  the  fatal  result 
of  such  habits  of  preaching  ;  and  then  comes  a  conviction, 
that  his  usefulness  is  at  an  end  in  his  present  place,  and  that 
he  has  a  call  of  Providence  to  leave  it,  perhaps  like  Abram, 
not  knowing  whither  he  goes.  Many  cases  of  this  kind,  we 
have  no  question,  would  have  been  prevented  by  suitable 
habits  of  study. 

It  is  but  of  Uttle  consequence,  after  all,  to  a  good  and 
faithful  minister,  where  he  is  settled,  as  it  regards  bis  own 
profit,  or  his  influence  on  the  world.  A  man  may  be  almost 
buried  in  a  hamlet  amongst  the  mountains.  The  world  may 
never  hear  or  read  his  name.  He  faithfully  uses  the  trust 
committed  to  him,  and  dies  almost  unknown.  Such  an  one 
may  not  only  be  acknowledged  hereafter  as  a  better  servant 
than  another,  whose  name  and  fame  were  great  amongst  men, 
but  it  may  also  happen,  that  the  tradition,  if  not  the  contem- 
poraneous record,  of  his  hidden  life,  is  published  to  the  world  ; 
and  then  his  simple  faith,  his  unambitious  spirit,  his  devoted 
love  for  his  Master  and  his  charge,  have  a  greater  effect  upon 
the  world,  than  he  could  have  produced,  if  he  had  preached 
to  thousands,  and  had  spent  his  life  in  the  scenes  of  a  great 
city.  There  are  places,  small  and  inconsiderable,  in  our 
own  and  in  other  lands,  which  will  probably  be  known,  for 
many  generations,  by  their  association  with  the  name  and 
memory  of  the  minister,  who  spent  his  life  in  their  quiet  and 
almost  unknown  retirements.  We  are  deceived,  if  we  think 
that  our  characters  or  usefulness  depend,  mainly,  upon  our 
places  of  labor.  Young  ministers,  especially,  need  to  learn, 
that  their  usefulness  is  not  to  be  computed  by  their  immedi- 
ate and  obvious  success.  Opposite  the  window,  at  which  we 
are  writing,  there  is  a  tall,  young  elm.  Its  trunk,  black  with 
the  rain  which  is  now  falling,  shows,  in  strong  contrast,  the 
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few  tnfied  leaves  which  It  has  yet  been  able  lo  produce, 
while,  DOE  far  from  it,  a  young  fruit-tree  is  alrea  ly  fiitl  of 
leaves  aod  blossoms.     The  latter  will  not   loog  leiBin  its 

C resent  beauty,  it  cannot  yield  much  fruit  ;  but  the  elm  will 
■  full  and  green  all  summer,  even  its  shade  will  be  beiier 
than  its  neighbour's  fruit,  and,  fifty  years  hence,  it  will 
probably  be  a  suitable  emblem  of  a  man  of  God,  beneath 
whose  (juiet  influence  the  generations  of  a  people,  their 
lowers  and  their  taller  grass,  have  fallen  asleep.  This  is 
m  a%e  of  sudden  and  violent  impulse  to  do  good,  to  reform 
Biaoktad,  to  hasten  the  cycles  of  the  divine  decrees.  Young 
tniBisters  partake,  to  some  extent,  of  the  spirit  of  the  limes, 
and  are  unlike  the  nation  which  tlie  Prophet  said,  had  not, 
from  its  youth,  been  emptied  from  vessel  to  vewel.  We 
ire  persuaded,  (hat  one  great  means  of  curing  the  evil  is, 
(not  lo  be  less  benevolent,  not  to  have  a  jealousy  and  fear 
M  sll  reforms,  but)  to  recognise  and  practise  this  truth,  that 
M  prominent  object  of  a  minister's  life  should  be  self-culti- 
wtion. 

We  have  spoken  chiefly  of  intellectual  culture,  The 
Christian  ministry  affords  the  best  possible  opportunities  for 
■oral  self-cultivation.  In  observing  examples  of  excellent 
nodness,  and  also  of  the  unsuspected  deceilfulness  of  the 
iumaa  heart,  in  commending  and  reproving  others,  a  minister 
IrU  be  reminded  of  his  own  deficiencies  ;  and,  while  he  seeks 
to  make  others  better,  how  can  he,  without  hypocrisy,  neg- 
kct  to  practise  his  own  teachings  ?  Secluded  from  the 
ttorld  in  a  degree  favorable  to  reflection,  and  yet  continually 
olleti  into  the  world,  at  least  by  his  odicial  intercourse  with 
his  people,  he  fully  realizes  all  that  is  good  in  the  idea  of  the 
ntonastic  life,  wltile  be  is  preserved  from  its  injurious  abuse. 
He  is  not  taken  "  out  of  the  world,"  but  Is  in  a  great  meas- 
B»  kept  "from  the  evil."  He  has  advantages  for  learning 
lU  that  is  of  general  value  in  other  callings,  without  the  un- 
.4esirable  liabilities  and  necessities  of  (hose  callings.  His 
Ues,  for  Instance,  may  lead  him  into  some  of  the  paths  of 

It  profession  which  is  concerned  with  ihe  principles  of 

!)wr ;  for  a  knowledge  of  (hese  principles  is  of  use  In  (he 

iment  and  Illustration  of  Christian  trulh  ;  but  how  ditfer- 

with  htm  is  the  object  and  use  of  such  knowledge,  from 

employment  in  the  perplexing  and  wearisome  contests  of 

with  his  neighbour.     So  with  respect  to  the  facts  and 
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principles  of  almost  every  other  calling  ;  the  Christian  min- 
ister has  an  advantage  from  them,  in  which,  compared  with 
those  who  are  employed  in  their  practical  application  to  the 
arts  and  purposes  of  life,  he  is  like  the  earth,  which  drinks 
m  the  showers  which  the  sun,  and  sea,  and  clouds  have 
wrought.  He  seems  to  be  set  apart,  in  every  respect,  by 
the  arrangements  of  Providence,  for  the  highest  advantage  to 
his  moi-al  improvement,  and,  ut  the  same  time,  he  is  deprived 
of  no  privilege,  nor  excluded  from  any  thing  which  is  neces- 
sary to  his  consciousness  of  being  a  member,  in  full  commu- 
nion, of  the  great  human  family. 

The  improvement  of  these  opportunities  for  moral  culture 
will  show  itself  in  the  character  of  his  appeals  from  the  pul- 
pit. A  man,  who  has  done  nothing  but  inform  himself,  br 
study,  with  regard  to  facts  and  theories,  will  address  himself 
only  to  the  understanding,  and  that  with  but  little  success. 
He  will  be,  perhaps,  an  instructive,  but  certainly  a  hard,  dry, 
uninteresting  preacher.  We  remember  Burke's  opinion  of 
"  the  heart  of  a  thorough-bred  metaphysician."  The  sub- 
jects, with  which  a  preacher  is  conversant,  and  the  motives 
which  are  supposed  to  influence  him,  will,  of  course,  sever 
his  heart  from  the  cold  and  inhuman  influences,  which  gather 
round  the  soul  of  one,  whose  chief  employment  is  to  prac- 
tise metaphysical  alchemy  upon  the  nature  of  man.  But, 
next  to  him,  in  doing  injustice  to  the  nature  which  God  has 
given  us,  is  the  man  who  sets  forth  moral  and  religious  truth, 
as  though  we  had  only  the  power  of  cold  and  barren  intel- 
lection. What  a  mysterious  and  dread  power  is  the  human 
conscience  !  To  approach  it,  apd  deal  with  it  successfully, 
requires  more  art  and  care  than  in  approaching  a  Pythoness  ; 
—  to  secure  its  well-instrucced  aid,  to  prevent  its  encourage- 
ment of  evil  doing,  is  oftentimes  a  harder  work  than  was  the 
bringing  back  of  Eurydice  from  hell.  The  man,  who  would 
do  it  successfully,  must  be  able  to  say,  in  sympathy  with  Apos- 
tolic goodness,  —  "  We  trust  we  have  a  good  conscience." 
He  must  know  its  ocean-like  depths  and  changes,  its  troubled 
billows,  its  halcyon  peace.  He  must  have  experienced  the 
bitterness  of  sorrow  at  its  silence  with  regard  to  his  errors 
and  sins,  when  it  was  spell-bound  by  evil  desire  ;  he  must 
have  felt  its  power,  when  it  afterward  shouted,  like  a  giant 
by  reason  of  wine.  Of  the  human  conscience,  it  may  be 
said,  *'  Its  roaring  is  the  roaring  of  a  lion,  but  its  favor  is  as 


dew  upon  the  grass."  Surely  none  but  he  who  lias  made 
[iimself  a  study,  can  speak  of  such  things  successfully  lo  his 
l^ow-men  ;  and  we  say,  that  there  are  no  opportunities  for 
ttich  study  more  favorable  than  those  which  he  enjoys,  who 
bas  the  "  cure  of  souls,"  and  is  thereby  led,  if  he  is  a  sincere 
and  honest  man,  to  a  self- application  of  the  errors,  and  the 
self-deceit,  and  the  good  moral  examples  of  others. 

"  Tlie  Apostle   Poule  unto  the  Romaines  writeth,  Man 

ihail  rejoyce  with  hem  that  maketh  joy,  and  wepen  with 

swicbe  folk  as  wepen."*     Emotion  is  indispensable  to  the 

Ugbest  usefulness  in  preaching  ;  and  there  are  no  circtim- 

ices  which  call  into  exercise  the  various  emotions  of  the 

[lan  soul,  to  be  compared  with  those  which   occur  in  the 

Iperience  of  a  parish  clergyman.      The  necessity  of  sym- 

'lizing  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  flock,  gives  one, 

is  sincerely  engaged  in  doing  good  to  his  fellow-creatures, 

moral  sensibility  which  is  essential  to  completeness  of 

icter.     He  is  forbidden  to  be  a  Stoic,  by  the  irresistible 

tpeaJs  which  the  circumstances  of  his   people  make  to  his 

irt.      He  cannot  be  diligent  without  having  continual  oc- 

lioo  for  the  exercise,  and  so  for  the  cultivation,  of  feelings, 

lich,  lo  some,  strangely  seem  unmanly,  but  without  which 

HI  is    Dot  complete.     Pride  makes   us  strive  to  conceal  a 

iftness   and  delicacy,  which  nature  and  the  providence  of 

>d  conspire  to  produce  by  things  and  events  around  us. 

e  cannot  yield  ourselves  up  to  the  influence  of  natural  ob- 

s  without  being  softened  ;  and  the   natural  influence  of 

ly  of  tbe  events  of  Ufe  is  to  make  us  lender  and  gentle. 

e  need  not  be  ashamed  of  this,  for  true  genius  always  has 

touch  of  the  feminine.     Kven  in  those  cases,  in  which  the 

jn  of  horrid  passions  has  made  the  heart  desolate  of  every 

Mod  thing,  no  sooner  does  trouble  come,  than  we  discover 

this  same  attendant  of  greatness  ;  as  when  the  frost  fulls  on  an 

wergreen,  the  vine,  which  had  hid  itself  in  the  changeless 

tree,  turns  red,   and  shows  itself,  In  striking  contrast  to  the 

unyielding  green. 

But  there  Is  danger,  to  some  extent  at  the  present  day, 
of  BD  undue  predominance  of  sentiment  in  the  character  and 
'    "    js.      The  pulpit    determines   the  moral   sentiments   of 
more  than  any  other  Instrumcniality,  when  the  clergy 
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are  men  of  proper  intellectual  and  moral  influence.  The 
philosophy  which  they  teach,  in  connexion  with  religion, 
pervades  the  community.  They  may  inculcate  a  cold,  un- 
feeling system  of  moral  sentiments,  and  perhaps  this  b  gener- 
ally the  greatest  danger.  But  there  is  anodier  and  an  op- 
posite error.  By  appealing  to  the  religious  principle  in  man, 
which  is  intimately  associated  with  the  love  of  the  mysteri- 
ous, it  is  easy  to  affect  meditative  minds  with  such  a  passion 
for  spiritualizing,  that  they  will  dwell  continually  in  an  ideal 
world.  There  is  a  luxury  to  some  in  spiritual  dreams  ;  a 
witchery  in  an  imagination,  to  whose  eye  new  and  strange 
forms  of  beauty  and  of  supposed  truth  come  forth  from  com- 
mon or  heretofore  unheeded  things,  mvesting  characters  and 
places  with  sentimental  charms,  and  makbg  ^^  the  sable  cloud  " 
of  mystery 

**  Torn  out  its  silvery  lining  on  the  night." 

It  is  true  enough,  that  we  live  in  a  world  where  sensitive 
minds  are  exposed  to  painful  contact  with  vulgar  people.  It 
is  also  true,  that  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  those  who  are  natural 
and  simple  in  their  feelings,  who  have  instinctive  and  just  per- 
ceptions of  natural  beauty,  who  are  artless,  and  humble,  and 
modest,  and  free  from  selfishness.  In  weariness  of  the  world 
around  them,  in  the  desire  for  something  better  than  the 
senses  furnish,  there  is  a  temptation,  with  many,  to  indulge 
in  reveries,  and  roam  in  the  solitudes  of  a  fanciful  creation, 
and,  when  they  return  to  every-day  life,  to  feel  and  think 
about  every  thing  with  a  spiritualized  habit  of  mind.  The 
danger  from  this  is  a  prevailing  effeminacy  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  a  more  exquisite  state  of  the  moral  sensibilities 
than  is  consistent  with  the  absolute  duties  of  life. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  allow  no  refined 
sentiments,  which  are  incapable  of  demonstration  by  an  ana- 
tomical knife,  or  by  figures.  But  when  a  system  of  morals,  or 
of  natural  or  revealed  religion,  is  built  upon  them,  and, 
chiefly,  with  them,  there  is  cause  for  alaim.  We  deplore  that 
austere  and  unfeeling  method  of  representing  religious  truth, 
as  though  men  had  no  fancy  or  imagination.  He  who  over- 
looks these  powers,  in  addressing  men,  must  be  strangely 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  literature,  and  the  universal  sym- 
pathy of  the  human  mind  with  those  productions  which  are 
characterized  by  imaginative  genius.    He  must  even  be  igno- 
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^nnt  of  (he  Bible,  of  the  chosen  meihod  in  which  the  Most 

,  to  a  great  degree,  has  seen  (it  to  instruct  tnen.      With 

,  every  thing  which  is  brought  in  as  a  means  accessory 

D  a  bare  declaration  of  truth,  is   undervalued  and  decried. 

Btraoge  as  the  ancieut  match  of  Vulcan  and  Venus  may  ap- 

r  to  us,  we  could  wish  that  it  were  more   fretjuently  seen, 

jpiritualized,  in  many  pulpits.     We   have  sometimes  heard 

,  in  conversation,  find  fault,  almost  contemptuously,  with 

e  reBnecneots  of  thought  and  speech  in  preaching,  of  which 

bey  maoifeslly  needed  an  infusion,   to  correct   their  over- 

nwn  propensities  of  another  kind.      It  is  a  great  attainment 

9  have  such  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  as  to  be  able 

D  address  truth  lo  it  in  accordance  with  its  various  suscepli- 

NTuies  to  impression.     Bui,  while  it  is  iin philosophical  to  set 

bnb  truth  in  such  a  form  that  it  can   affect  only  the  under- 

tdtDg,  it  is  a  worse  error  to  consider  the  fancy  or  imagina- 

a  as  the  governing  power  of  the  mind.     The  characteristic 

ifluence  oflhe  former  method  will  be,  not  to  do  much  good  ; 

but  of  tlie  latter,   lo  do  much  hurt,      For  he  who  practises 

upon   the  latter   principle,  will  lead  men  to  disregard   the  old 

nundalioDS  of  truth,  and  rely  upon  unsubstantial  and  visionary 

ntiraents.     The  young  are  in   danger  of  this   tendency, 

lether  ihey  teach  or  learn.     Many  are  so   fascinated  with 

e  cbanns  of  beautiful  and  poetic  thought,  that  they  seem 

[  one,  who,  having  for  the  first  time  looked  through  a 

so  delighted  with  the  rich,  gorgeous  colors,  that 

)  common  light  is  afterwards  unsatisfying.     They  who  in- 

nlge  ihemselves  with  excessive  sentiment,  and  those  whom 

Amt  instruct,  should  remember  the  words  of  the  wise  man  ; 

^  Hist  thou  found  honey  ?  Eat  so  much  as  is  sufficient  for 

'     ,  lest  thou  be  filled  therewith  and  vomit  it." 

,  The  leading  and  commanding  power  of  a  preacher  should, 

"))  doubt,  be  investigation  and  argument.    But  let  him  add  to 

"i  fiuib,  virtue; — let  moral  sentiments,  and  feelings  coming 

_^    a  the  original  depths  of  the  soul,  blend  with  his  intellec- 

toal  conceptions.    He  is  only  half  a  man  and  half  a  preacher, 

if  he  fails  of  this.     His  example  and  authority  for  it  are  the 

Icichings  of  him,  who  spake  as  never  man  spake.     Some, 

who  are  earnest  in  preaching  against  error,  preach  truth  in 

Mich  forms,   and  with  such  absence  of  emotion,  that   their 

truth  is  practical  error.     The  studies,  the  meditations,  the 

devotions,  the  various  scenes,  which  are   incident   to   the 
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Christian  ministry,  it  would  seem,  are  sufficient  to  make  any 
one  ardent  in  this  calling,  and  to  excite  and  cultivate  those 
emotions,  which  are  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  an  intelli- 
gent mind. 

The  subject  of  the  Memoir  before  us  furnishes  an  illus- 
tration and  confirmation  of  the  preceding  remarks.  He  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  mind  in  severe  and  patient  study.  It 
was  his  custom,  in  his  early  literary  pursuits,  to  search  out  the 
principles  of  what  he  learned,  in  a  systematic  and  thorough 
manner.  In  after  life,  when  ill  health  prevented  a  severe  ap- 
plication to  books,  he  realized  the  benefit  of  his  early  self- 
discipline  ;  for  the  cursory  perusal  of  a  book  excited  his  ac- 
tive and  well-trained  thoughts,  and  led  him  to  reflections, 
which  were  far  different  from  the  dreams  of  desultory  think- 
ers. 

"  From  this  period  Mr.  Stearns  resided,  most  of  the  time, 
for  several  years,  with  his  parents  at  Bedford.  In  the  mean 
while,  he  was  not  idle.  Retired,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
world,  by  strict  attention  to  diet  and  exercise,  and  by  occa- 
sional travelling  excursions,  he  was  able  to  give  .up  his  mind, 
with  much  constancy,  to  his  favorite  studies  and  musings.  He 
projected  a  work  on  the  Moral  Nature  of  Man,  to  be  coid- 
prised  in  three  parts.  The  subject  of  the  first  was  Conscience; 
of  the  second,  Tlie  History  of  Man  as  a  Religious  Being; 
and  of  the  third,  the  Doctrines  and  Economy  of  Revelation. 
The  outlines  of  the  first,  afler  long  and  patient  investigation, 
were  sketched.  The  subjects  of  the  other  two  parts  were  to 
be,  it  is  presumed,  among  the  principal  topics  of  studv  in  afler 
life." 

Such  occupations  as  these,  by  their  effect  in  making  him 
contented  in  the  places  where  Providence  called  him  to  la- 
bor or  suflier,  illustrate  the  beneficial  tendency  of  systematic, 
intellectual  pursuits  to  promote  the  permanency  of  the  pas- 
toral relation.  The  valuable  works,  in  theology,  of  our  dis- 
tinguished divines,  would  not,  and  could  not,  we  believe, 
have  been  produced,  if  the  modern  habits  of  change  in  the 
ministry  had  prevailed  in  their  day. 

Mr.  Stearns's  power,  in  his  ministerial  performances,  con- 
sisted very  much  in  the  moral  feelings  which  were  promi- 
nent in  almost  every  thing  that  he  said  or  did.  These  gave 
an  unction  to  his  performances,  which  made  his  public  min- 
istrations unusually  acceptable  and  profitable.    He  seemed 
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to  act  fully  on  the  principle  which  we  have  illustrated  in  our 
remarks.  Self-cultivation,  intellectual  and  moral,  was  a 
prominent  object  of  his  life.  The  following  resolution, 
amongst  others,  was  written  just  before  he  left  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  ; 

"  Why  should  we  be  for  ever  undoing  the  work  of  life  ? 
Why  should  we  wish  to  be  just  like  everybody  else  ?  I  will 
be  myself,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  God  grant  that  I  may 
grow  better." 

In  this  resolution  is  undoubtedly  contained  the  secret  of 
all  true  greatness  in  mind  and  character.  It  is  the  only 
principle  upon  which  self-cultivation  will  result  in  original, 
mdependent  power.  All  the  great  works  in  nature,  and  all 
those  individuals  of  a  family  amongst  her  products  which  at- 
tract our  notice,  illustrate  this  principle.  But  the  reason 
why  so  many  educated  minds  have  so  little  individuality,  no 
doubt  is,  an  extreme  haste  to  enter  upon  professional  life. 
Youth  and  inexperience  catch  at  the  nearest  examples  and 
helps.  In  after  life,  it  is  difficult  to  begin  the  work  of  origi- 
nal self-cultivation.  There  is  need,  that  teachers  should,  to 
a  greater  extent,  be  teachers  of  the  individual,  rather  than  of 
classes  ;  and  that  the  pupil,  who  is  past  the  season  of  youth, 
should  have  a  sense  of  his  separateness  of  character  from 
other  minds.  We  are  glad  to  see,  of  late,  instances  in  which 
provision  has  been  made  to  instruct  those  who  wish  to  delay 
their  entrance  upon  the  ministry.  The  result  of  it,  we 
trust,  will  be  more  minds  who  will  shine  by  their  own  light. 

There  seldom  has  been  a  deceased  friend,  of  whom  we  felt 
more  restrained  in  speaking  descriptively  and  critically,  than 
of  Mr.  Stearns.  There  was  such  individuality  of  character 
about  him,  such  a  distinctness  of  feature  in  his  mind,  that  we 
retain,  to  an  unusual  degree,  an  impression  of  his  presence 
with  us.  What  a  strange  liberty  the  grave  yields  us  con- 
cerning its  inmate  !  Had  a  departed  friend  merely  gone 
across  the  ocean,  though  entirely  separated  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  him,  we  should  not  think  of  publishing  his  life  and 
character.  But  while  we  believe  him  to  be,  though  dead, 
as  fully  conscious  and  active  as  ever,  and  perhaps  nearer  to 
us  than  though  an  ocean  were  between  us,  we  generally  speak 
as  freely  of  him  as  though  he  had  ceased  to  exist.  K  we 
felt  inclined  to  do  this,  on  the  present  occasion,  it  would  be 
unnecessary,  on  account  of  the  excellent  Memoir,  to  which 
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we  have  again  called  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  is  ren- 
dered still  more  valuable,  by  the  addition  of  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Robert  Baird  of  Paris,  who  saw  much  of  Mr.  Steams 
while  abroad,  and  particularly  within  a  short  time  before  his 
death. 

We  dismiss  our  notice  of  the  Memoir  with  strong  im- 
pressions of  the  subject  of  it,  as  now  engaged  in  pursuing 
that  exulted  standard  of  excellence  which  he  formed  on  earth. 
We  feel  that,  with  all  his  generous  love  for  others  and  ad- 
miration of  their  greatness,  he  still  retains,  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree, an  individuality  of  character  and  of  enjoyment,  which 
makes  him  '^  a  particular  star  "  in  the  firmament  of  heaven. 


Art.  VIII.  — The  Mventures  of  Robin  Day,  by  the  Author 
of  "Calavar,"  "Nick  of  the  Woods,"  &c.  Philadel- 
phia :  Lea  &  Blanchard.  ]2mo.  2  vols.  pp.  249  and 
267. 

We  noticed  Dr.  Bird's  romance  of  "Calavar"  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance,  at  some  length,  and  in  terms  of  strong 
commendation.*  Since  then,  we  must  needs  take  shame 
to  ourselves  for  not  having  made  our  due  contribution  to  his 
rising  fame.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  our 
writers,  and  we  take  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular. 
"  Calavar  "  has,  we  believe,  gone  to  a  third  edition,  while  it 
has  been  followed  by  at  least  four  other  publications  of  equal 
size  and  pretension,  previous  to  that  which  is  now  before  us. 

If  we  were  to  undertake  to  discuss  the  merits  of  "Robin 
Day  "  as  a  work  of  art,  nobody  probably  would  be  more 
amused  by  our  simplicity  than  the  author.  Its  plot  em- 
braces love,  delay,  and  trouble,  misunderstanding,  mystery, 
murder,  and  at  last  marriage  ;  and  so  far  it  is  a  novel.  But 
the  writer  seems  to  have  set  himself  about  it  with  no  more 
definite  plan,  than  that  of  getting  his  hero  into  a  succession 
of  serious  and  at  the  same  time  ridiculous  scrapes,  each  a 
little  worse  than  the  last,  and  then  getting  him  out  of  them 
with  as  little  violation  of  probability  as  the  limited  machinery 
he  has  allowed  himself  admits.     There  is  a  competent  pro- 

*  J^orth  Jitnerican  Review,  Vol.  XL.  pp.  232,  et  seq. 
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I  rision  of  mules  and  make-weights ;  but  ihe  business  or  die 
I  [ransaried   by   ihree  characters,  or  raiber  by  two 
)Cfaaracters  and  a  hero.     The  scene,  opening  in  New  Jersey, 
shifted  through    Pennsylvania,    Maryland,   Virginia,  and 
f  Tennessee,  to  Florida,  ihe  Creek  nation,  tlie  Gulf,  and  Cuba. 
"Modi   me    Thebis,   modo  ponJt   Aihenls."     But  wbith- 
Etrsoever  the  fated  Hobin  Day  betakes  himself,  to  wild  or  city, 
leainp  or  blue  sea,  there  is  already  ibe  haunting  demon,  Cap- 
Ettia  Brown,  to  help  him  into  trouble,  and  the  tutelary  demon, 
■iJDickey  Dare,  to  help  him  out  of  it.      With  such  scant  re- 
sources as  the  capacities  of  these  two  contraries  nfibrd,  it 
CBDnot  be  supposed  that  every  thing  belonging  to  the  repeated 
embarrassments  and  extricalioos  of  the  hero  can  be  brought 
■bout    in    such  a  manner  as   to  seem  to  the  reader  entirely 
natural.     Bui  we  must  do  the  author  the  justice  to  say,  that  he 
bas  moved  his  few  pieces  admirably  well.     The  reader  sees, 
from  the  beginning,  that  he  has  undertaken  to  accompany  a 
Fery  unlucky  person  ;  but  the  details  of  the  plot  are  so  well 
BMoaged,  that  each  new  perplexity  (at  least  we  can  speak  for 
ourselves)  takes  him  by  surprise.     They  come  in  the  proper 
ime  and  place,  but  without  casting  their  shadows  before. 
Tbb  is  a  great  charm  of  (he  work.     Other  things  in  it  are 
[ceUenily  well  done.     The  dialogue,  with  occasional  exag- 
uions  in  parts  designed  to  be  particularly  characteristic  of 
>  speakers,  is  on  the  whole  sustained  with  ease,  spirit,  and 
effect.     Here  and  there  we  find  a  strain  of  good-natured 
Htire  upon  besetting  follies  of  the  country  and  lime.      As  far 
I        u  we  know,  the  two  characters,  upon  whom  alone  the  writer 
^1  aeems  to  have  bestowed  any  pains  (unless  M'Coggin,  who 
^Hbpears  only  in  an  interlude,  is  to  be  considered  another  of 
^Bws  fovorites)  are,  in  some  respects,  originals.     We  do  not 
^*  'happen  to  remember,  wiihin  the  range  of  ihis  department  of 
driting,  any  orher  example  of  a  bullying,  tyrannical  school- 
boy, grown  up  into  an  adventurer,  hot-headed,  vain,  "jealous 
ifi  honor,"  with  intelligence  enough  for  the  common  purposes 
of  a  soldier's  life,  and  with  no  pretensions  to  any  more,  like 
tbe  milt  I  ia-ca  plain  Dare  ;  nor  of  a  scoundrel  as  unredeemed 
IS  aiiy  of  Lord  Byron's  worthies,  but  at  the  same  lime  lighl- 
hcaried.  taking  the  world  comfortably  as  he  Hnds  it,  and  ready 
10  do  □  neighbour  a  service  when   nothing  is  to  he  got  by 
robbing  or   murdering  him,   like    the   pirate-captain  Brown. 
Some  of  the  descriptions  are  full  of  life,  and  several  scenes. 
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particularly  towards  the  close,  very  effectively  wrought  up. 
And,  what  is  extremely  pleasant  to  observe,  there  appears 
none  of  that  straining  after  something  better  than  is  to  be 
easily  had,  which  in  ''  Calavar  "  really  detracts  considerably 
from  the  reader's  enjoyment.  On  the  contrary,  the  writer 
seems  everywhere  conscious  of  possessing  plenty  of  such 
materials  as  he  wants,  and  bounds  joyously  through  his 
work. 

Robin  Day,  who  lives  to  tell  his  own  story,  is  a  human 
waif,  who,  after  a  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey, 
falls  to  the  share  of  Mother  Moll,  a  distinguished  matron  of 
a  neighbourhood  of  wreckers,  he  being  then  an  infant  about 
a  year  old.  As  soon  as  he  attained  to  an  age  to  be  useful, 
he  was  sent  out,  in  stormy  nights,  to  regulate  the  performance 
of  a  decayed  horse,  who,  with  his  legs  tied  together,  was 
driven  up  and  down  a  beach,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  mariners 
on  a  lee-shore,  his  stumbling  motion  might  give  to  the 
lantern,  hung  to  his  side,  the  appearance  of  a  light  in  a 
vessel  in  the  offing.  Such  honest  employments,  together 
with  the  retribution  which  waited  upon  any  remissness  in 
them  occasioned  by  fatigue,  cold,  or  hunger,  caused  Robin 
to  lead  an  uncomfortable  life  ;  ?o  that,  at  seven  years  of  age, 
he  was  glad  to  be  first  stolen,  and  then  bought,  from  his 
adopted  mother,  by  a  hard  character  of  the  name  of  Day, 
whose  name  he  consequently  took. 

Day,  otherwise  called  Duck,  was  the  skipper  and  owner 
of  a  shallop,  called  the  Jumping  Jenny,  a  wrecker  and  smug- 
gler, and  how  much  worse,  few  people  knew  but  himself. 
His  ship's  company  consisted,  already,  of  himself  and  another ; 
and  Robin,  advanced  to  be  their  cook,  to  his  great  joy,  (for 
he  had  that  notion  of  food,  which  is  expressed  in  the  proverb, 
"  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico,")  found,  before  long,  that  he 
had  no  great  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  promotion. 
Five  years  did  he  endure  all  sorts  of  brutality,  till  he  became, 
in  mind  and  body,  a  sort  of  boy  Orson  ;  "  a  wretched  little 
stunted  thing,  to  appearance  not  more  than  nine  years  old  ;  a 
picture  of  raggedness,  emaciation,  and  misery ;  a  creature 
with  no  more  knowledge,  intelligence,  or  spirit,  than  a  ferry- 
man's horse,  or  a  sick  ape."  The  account  of  the  incident, 
which  brought  about  his  release  from  this  thraldom,  is  a 
striking  thing  in  its  way.  As  he  sat,  one  day,  upon  the  bow- 
sprit of  the  little  craft,  which  lay  at  anchor,  and  in  which  he 
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id  been  left  alone,  to  toake  preparation  for  his  patron's  din- 
ner, a  party  of  youth,  in  a  boat  near  by,  with  the  amiable  in- 
Hioci  of  boyhood,  employed  tlieoiselves  in  pelting  him  with 
iloaes  and  oyster-shells.  One  of  ihe  missiles  inflicted  a  se- 
vere wound,  and,  ai  the  same  time,  ihe  graceless  urchin,  who 
lud  laimched  it,  lost  bis  balance  and  fell  into  the  water,  which 
Wm  deep,  with  a  strong  current  running. 

"The  hero  of  the  scene,  whose  disaster  I  regarded  with 

NQtiinpnls  of  caniplaceoc}'  and  approbation,  as  being  nothing 

than  he  destrvcitl  for  the  unprovulied  injury  he  had  done 

uok  to  the  bttltotn,  whence  in  a  moment  he  came  whirl- 

ad  gasping  to  the  surfiici^,  and  was  swept  by  the  tide 

It  the  sloop's  cable,  which  ho  aliempled  to  seize,  but 

wnhout  success  ;  for.  though  he  had  huld  of  it  for  sn  instant, 

b«  was  not  able  to  maintain  his  grasp.     In  this  state  of  the 

re,  the  little  fellow  was  immediately  under  me,  where 

1  Ml  on  the  bowsprit;  and  as  the  tide  swept   him  from  the 

Mlile,  he  looked  up  to  me  with  a  countenance  of  such  terror, 

ud  agony,  and  despair,  mingled  with  imploring  entreaty, — 

ikatigh  being  on  the  point  of  strangling,  he  was  neither  able  to 

■|ieak  nor  to  cry  out,  —  that  1  was  suddenly  struck  with  feel- 

ui^ of  compassion.     They  were  the  tirst  human  emotions,  1 

di4TC,  that  had  entered  my  bosom  for  years.     And  such  was 

a  Birenglh  of  them,  that,  before  1  knew  what  I  was  doing, 

diopped  into  the  river,  —  gander  and  all,  [this  be  had  been 

'  picking],  —  to  save  the  poor  little  rascal  from  drowning. 

Such  a  feat  did  not  appear  to  me  either  very  difhcult  or 

igerous,  for  1  could  swim  like  a  duck,  and  bad   had  exlra- 

•tdinary  experience  in  the  art  of  saving  life  in  the  water  ;  not, 

*"  ■  «d,  that  I  had  ever  performed  such  service   for  anybody 

myseir;    but,  in  my  own   case,  I  had  almost  daily  occa- 

i  for  nothing  was  more  common  than  for  Skipper  Duck 

tske  me  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  toss  me  overboard, 

when   on  the  open  sea  ;  though  the  mate  always  threw 

le  to  help  me  on  board  again,  except  when  we  were 

,  or  at  anchor  ;   in  which  cases,  he  left  me  to  lake 

raof  tnyself.    In  the  present  instance,  however,  as  it  proved, 

exploit  was  not  destined  to  be  performed  without  difficulty  ; 

dropping  down  with  more  hurrv  than  forecast,  right  before 

'en,  and  with  a  Ibrce  that  carried  me  pretty  deep  into  the 

,  I  was  swept  under  the  shallop's  bottom,  which,  in  the 

to  rise  to  the  surface,  I  managed  to  strike  with  my  bead, 

a  violence  that  would  undoubtedly  have   tinished  nie,  had 

that  Qoble  excrescence  been,  in  those  days,  of  unusual 

|Mi.     The  shock  was,  however,  sufficient  to  stun  and 
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confound  the  small  quantity  of  wits  I  possessed,  and  to  such 
a  degree  that  I  lost  my  hold  of  the  gander,  which,  up  to  this 
moment,  I  had  clutched  with  instinctive  care  ;  besides  which, 
I  was  swept,  before  I  had  time  to  recover  myself,  along  the 
whole  of  the  sloop's  bottom  ;  and  this  being  pretty  well  stud- 
ded with  barnacles,  young  oysters,  and  the  heads  of  old  nails, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  as  complete  and  thorough  a 
keelhauling  as  was  ever  administered  to  any  vagabond  what- 
ever, my  jacket,  shirt,  and  back  being  scratched  all  to  pieces. 
Of  this,  however,  as  well  as  of  the  loss  of  the  gander,  I  was 
for  a  time  quite  unconscious,  being  confused  by  the  shock  my 
head  had  suffered  ;  and  the  moment  I  succeeded  in  passing 
the  rudder,  and  reaching  the  surface,  I  had  all  my  thoughts 
engaged  in  rescuing  the  boy,  who  had  now  sunk  two  or  three 
times,  and  was,  I  doubted  not,  sinking  for  the  last  time  ;  for 
he  was  quite  insensible,  when  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  reach 
and  seize  him  by  the  collar. 

*'  The  batteau  had,  by  this  time,  been  borne  by  the  tide 
against  a  projecting  wharf,  whither  I  easily  swam  with  my 
charge  ;  and  then  giving  him  up  to  his  companions,  who  had 
now,  by  dint  of  yelling,  brought  several  men  to  their  assis- 
tance, I  took  to  my  heels,  hoping  to  regain  the  sloop  before 
Captain  Duck,  who  had  gone  ashore,  should  return  and  dis- 
cover my  absence.  My  only  way  of  getting  on  board  was  that 
in  which  I  had  departed,  namely,  by  swimming  ;  and  to  this 
I  betook  me,  by  running  a  little  up  the  stream,  and  then  leap- 
ing again  into  the  river. 

'*My  haste,  however,  was  vain  ;  the  worthy  skipper  reach- 
ing the  vessel  an  instant  before  myself ;  and  when,  having 
clambered  up  by  the  hawser  and  bobstay,  I  succeeded  in  jump- 
ing on  deck,  I,  —  who  was  in  such  a  pickle,  what  with  my 
clothes  torn  to  shreds,  and  dripping  with  water,  and  the  blood 
trickling  down  my  face,  as  the  reader  cannot  conceive,  — 
found  myself  confronted  with  my  tyrant  face  to  face.  He 
gave  mo  a  horrible  stare  of  surprise,  took  one  step  forward,  so 
as  to  bring  me  within  reach  of  his  arm,  and  exclaimed,  — 

**  *  You  draggle-tailed  tadpole  !  where  have  you  been  }  '  — 
which  question  he  accompanied  with  a  cuflT  on  the  right  cheek 
that  tossed  me  a  full  fathom  to  the  larboard. 

*'  '  Please,  Sir,'  said  I,  in  as  much  terror  as  my  stupidity 
was  capable  of,  —  *  overboard,  sir.' 

**  *  Overboard,  you  son  of  a  tinker's  cowbell  !  '  cried  my 
master,  giving  me  a  cuff  with  the  other  hand,  that  sent  me  just 
as  far  starboard  ;   *  what  have  you  been  doing  overboard  ?  ' 

**  *  Please,  Sir,  saving  boy's  life,  sir,'  returned  unhappy  I, 
beginning  to  be  conscious  of  the  enormity  of  my  ofience. 
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'Saving  a  boy'a  life,  blast  my  fishhoolo  t  '    ejaculated 
per   Dack,    knocking    me   again   (o   larboard  ;   anil  liere  1 
OS  well  observe,  that  ihja  was  his  usual  ivay  of  conversing 
me,  or  rather  of  pujating  his  converssliuu  ;    his  stops 
being  usually  but  three,  a  culf  to  the  right  and  a  cufTlo  the 
leli,  which  he  atlernated  with  extreme  regularity,  at  every  other 
'    ipeech  ;    and  a  full  period,   used   at  (ho  close,  by  whicli  I  was 
'  *  *  as  flat  as  a  flagatone.     '  Saving  a  boy's  life  ! '  cried  [he 
Skipper,  boxing  me  as  aforesaid  :    '  I  wish  all  the  boys  were 
'  'nt^d  Nick's  side- pocket,  roasting  !  — Where  's  the  gander  ?  ' 
"The  gander  ?  ay,  wAtre  was  the  gander  ?     The  queelion 
froKe  my  blood.    I  remembered  the  loss  ;  by  this  time  the  gan- 
der was  a  mile  down  stream,  if  not  already  lodged,  in  divided 
iDOrsela,  m  the  capacious  jaws  of  a  hundred  catnsh. 

"  The  skipper  noticed  my  confusion,  and  his  face  of  a  sud- 
den became  small,  being  puckered  by  a  universal  frown,  that 
began  at  forehead  and  chin  and  the  two  ears,  and  tended  to 
the  centre,  carrying  these  several  parts  before  it,  till  all  were 
blended  in  a  knot  of  wrinkles  scarce  bigger  than  his  nose.    He 
itretched  forth  his  hand  and  took  me  by  the  hair,  of  which  I 
I  bad  ■  mop  half  as  big  as  my  whole  body  ;  and  giving  his  arm 
I  B  alow  motion  to  and  from  him,  like  the  crank-rod,  or  whatever 
I  thav  call  it,  of  a  locomotive,  just  as  it  is  getting  under  way, 
I  and   making  my  head,  of  course,  follow  in  the  same  line  of 
I  traveroe,  thundered  in  my  ears,  — 

'The  gander  !  you  twin-born  of  a  horse-mackerel !  where  'a 
I  dw  gander  ? ' 

I  "  '  Please,  Sir,'  I  spluttered  out,  in  a  confusion  of  inletlecta 
I  diat  was  with  me  eslremely  customary,  —  '  boy  was  overboard, 
L  — jumped  overboard  to  save  bim  —  ' 

I  "  *  D  —  n  the  boy  !  '  quoth  my  honest  master  ;  '  where  's 
I  Ihe  gander  i ' 

"  '  Please.  Sir,  jumped  overboard,'  I  repeated  ;   '  got  under 
I  the  keel ;  knocked  head,  —  senses  out,  and  —  and^' 

'  And  the  gander  ?  blast  my  (ishhooks  !  the  gander  }  ' 
'  Please,  Sir  ;  could 't  help,  —  'most  drowned,  —  lost  it ! '  " 
I  —Vol.  I.  pp.  25-29. 

The  chastisement,  which  be  received  for  this  mishap,  was 
ilie  last  10  which  be  was  destined  from  the  same  quarter. 
The  father  of  the  child  whom  he  had  rescued,  a  worthy  and 
opulent  physician,  receives  him  into  his  family,  and  under- 
tmefl  to  provide  for,  and,  if  possible,  humanize  him  ;  Captain 
Duck,  meanwhile,  having  been  subjected,  by  the  intelligent 
indignation  of  tlie  town's  people,  to  an  infliction  of  keel-haul- 
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ing,  shaving,  tarriog,  feathering,  and  banishment,  all  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  sentence  of  Lynch  Law. 

Dr.  Howard,  Robin's  patron,  places  him  at  school,  with 
the  intention  of  introducing  him  honorably  into  life.  All 
things  might  now  seem  to  be  going  merry  as  a  marriage-bell. 
But  care,  which  follows  all  men  to  the  fleet,  follows  our  hero 
,  froni  it,  and  he  has  a  dismal  story  to  tell,  —  though  no  worse, 
we  suppose,  than  most  others,  who  were  brought  up  at  the 
same  time,  —  of  the  treatment  he  received  at  the  hands,  of 
the  ingenuous  youth,  his  school-fellows.  We  have  great 
compassion  for  brutes,  and  hold  in  high  respect  the  princi- 
ples of  Mr.  Martin's  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruel- 
ty to  Animals.  But  of  all  animals,  we  take  the  most  piti- 
able, and  the  most  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  humane,  to 
be  the  human  animal  at  school  in  the  fighting  age  ;  say,  from 
six  to  fourteen,  or  later.  A  friend  of  ours,  who  summed  up 
the  enioyments  of  boyhood  in  the  three  particulars  of  being 
^'  washed,  and  whipped,  and  sent  to  school,"  we  think, 
omitted  the  chief  pleasure  of  that  interesting  season.  It  is 
that  of  being  whipped  at  school,  and  this  not  by  the  master, 
—  such  castigation  is  fair  enough,  and  what  one  calculates 
upon, — but  successively  by  all  the  boys  a  little  larger,  or, 
worse,  a  little  smaller  than  one's  self.  If  to  be  beaten  black 
and  blue,  when  one  is  not  only  entirely  innocent  of  any  in- 
tention of  offence,  but  has  been  most  punctiliously  careful  not 
to  give  it,  from  a  lively  sense  of  the  consequences,  —  if  to  be 
thus  beaten,  day  after  day,  (except  at  intervals,  when  a  hollow 
peace  may  be  bought  by  showing  some  two-fisted  dunce  his 
lessons,  or  promptly  meeting  his  demands  for  toys  and  gin- 
gerbread,) were  a  less  evil  than  it  really  is,  still  'Mittle  things 
aie  great  to  little  men,"  and  to  them  a  drubbing,  tliat  does 
not  amount  to  murder  or  mayhem,  is  felt  to  be  a  sore  dis- 
comfort. Nor  is  that  reality,  when  it  comes,  any  worse,  if 
so  bad,  as  the  bitter  mortification  endured  in  shrinking  from 
the  arbitrament  of  battle,  when  it  is  offered  by  another  young- 
ster, by  pushing  a  chip  off  the  hat,  —  which  was  the  ap- 
proved form  of  challenge  in  the  circle  where  we  bought  our 
experience,  —  or  by  scratching  a  button,  which  was  the 
method  in  that  of  Robin  Day.  With  a  profound  sensibility, 
we  commend  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  some  society  of 
our  philanthropic  age.  There  is  many  an  association,  already 
makmg  no  small  figure  in  its  own  reports,  which  would  be 
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much  more  usefully  employed,  if  it  would  transfer  its  atten- 
tion 10  this  abuse,  from  whai  it  actually  has  in  hand.  The 
scheine  would  ofTer  the  great  advantage  of  giving  the  con* 
federates  plenty  lo  do,  which  some  of  them  seem  now  chiefly 
perplexed  to  find.  And,  the  more  such  a  society  should  en- 
large its  list  of  juvende  members,  ihe  belter  ;  a  statement, 
nhicli  possibly  does  not  hold  equally  true  of  all  societies 
which  enlist  such  support. 

Robin  Day's  school-fellows  were  not  only  very  pugna- 
cious, but,  as  not  uncommonly  happens  (for  there  is  no  sub- 
limated philosopher  like  your  dare-devil),  very  speculative 
withal,  and  ready  lo  go  to  the  death  for  their  theories. 
Richard  Dare,  son  of  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  leader 
of  one  of  the  parties  in  ihe  school,  —  Robin  having  fought 
lumself,  in  due  time,  to  the  head  of  the  other,  —  introduces 
to  bis  mate;,  in  a  good  stump  harangue,  the  doctrine  of 
school-boys'  rights,  and  illustrates  it  so  happily  by  analogies 
drawn  from  tJie  movements  of  1776,  as  to  carry  all  before 
bim.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  Mr.  Burley,  bear-keeper 
to  these  young  hopefuls,  having  occasion,  before  long,  to 
chastise  their  leader,  finds,  to  his  cost,  that  the  revolutionary 
tnia  has  been  but  too  well  laid. 

"  '  I  won't  be  trounced,'  said  Dickey  Dare,  '  except  by  a 
Tol«  of  the  boys  ;  for  I  goes  on  the  popular  principle,  and  — ' 
Bui  Dickey  had  not  lime  to  finish  his  sentence  ;  for  Burley 
immediately  rushed  forward  lo  seize  him,  which  Dickey  was 
£un  to  avoid  by  leaping  over  his  desk  to  the  floor  ;  where,  be- 
iag  closely  followed,  he  lei  fly  hia  inkstand,  by  which  he  did 
great  damage  lo  the  head  of  one  of  his  schoolmatea,  without, 
however,  hurting  the  master,  and  then  dropping  like  a  log  on 
the  floor,  whereby  the  autocrat,  whose  tegs  he  dexterously 
ceized  upon,  was  suddenly  overturned,  with  a  shock  that  left 
him  for  a  moment  tiuile  helpless.  '  Now,  fellers  !  —  them  that 
ain't  cowards,  fall  on  !  '  cried  the  hero  to  hia  fellow  conspira- 
tors ;  who,  having  been  somewhat  horrified  by  the  sudden  rally 
of  the  enemy,  now  recovered  courage,  and  rushed  upon  him 
Mll-mell  ;  so  that,  when  he  recovered  from  the  shock  of  his 
fall,  not  Gulliver  himself,  waking  from  his  6rat  nap  in  Lillipul, 
was  more  muhitudinously  overrun  by  the  bodies,  or  more  hope- 
lessly secured  in  the  toils,  of  his  pigmy  foes. 

" 'Bang  away,' roared  General  Dare,  the  patriot;  'down 
goes  all  tyrants  !  Freedom  and  equality  for  ever  I  All  them 
that  'a  got  aore  bones,  pay  him  up  old  scores. ' 
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'*  Horrible  were  the  din  and  confusion  that  now  prevailed  ; 
and  horrible  also,  for  a  moment,  were  the  struggles  of  the 
downfallen  monarch  ;  who,  however,  being  somewhat  troubled 
with  an  asthma,  became,  after  a  time,  completely  exhausted, 
and  incapable  of  further  resistance  ;  upon  which  Master  Dare 
demanded  handkerchiefs  to  bind  him  securely  ;  which  being 
eflected,  this  incomparable  putter-down  of  tyrants  snatched  up 
a  birchen  twig,  and  dispensed,  with  uncommon  coolness,  a 
dozen  thwacks  upon  the  victim's  shoulders.  Nor  did  he  rest 
here,  but,  passing  the  rod  from  hand  to  hand,  compelled  every 
member  of  the  new-born  republic  to  administer,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  same  number  of  blows  ;  which  were,  in  general,  laid 
on  with  exceeding  good  will.  This  being  accomplished,  he 
called  for  three  cheers  ;  af\er  which  we  all  took  to  our  heels, 
leaving  the  deposed  ruler  to  his  meditations."  —  Vol.  i.  pp.  55, 
56. 

If  this  scene  smacks  a  little  of  the  scbool-rebellion  in  ''  Rod- 
erick Random,"  it  has  enough  that  is  peculiar  to  redeem  it 
from  the  charge  of  being  a  copy.  The  success  of  the  insur- 
gents was  altogether  beyond  their  hopes.  Not  only  did  they 
escape  that  domestic  discipline,  which  they  bad  a  fearful 
lookmg  for,  when,  dispersed  to  their  several  homes,  they 
should  lose  that  security  which  resides  in  union,  but,  most 
of  their  parents  being,  like  themselves,  of  a  thoughtful  turn, 
and  suspicious  of  time-fortified  prejudices,  they  unexpectedly 
found  themselves  exercising  what  recent  discoveries  have 
shown  to  be  the  rightful  prerogative  of  youth, — that  of  being 
leaders  in  a  great  revolution  of  opinion.  The  late  successful 
rising  against  oppression  commanded  a  wide  sympathy  with 
the  principles  on  which  it  had  proceeded. 

**  It  set  the  town  people  to  discussing  the  merits  of  the  flog- 
ging system  of  education  ;  which,  being  now  brought  under 
consideration  for  the  first  time,  was  pronounced  by  the  majori- 
ty entirely  unsuited  to  the  character  and  genius  of  a  republi- 
can people  ;  whose  children,  it  was  demonstrated,  ought  to  be 
brought  up  with  the  highest  ideas  of  personal  independence 
and  honor,  of  freedom  and  equality,  which  the  tyranny  of  the 
rod  must  inevitably  beat  out  of  their  tender  spirits.  To  sub- 
ject them  to  the  sway  of  a  despot  in  youth,  was  to  prepare 
them  for  slavery  in  their  riper  years,  to  render  them  the  ready 
prey  of  any  designing  demagogue,  who  might  aim  at  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  In  short,  this  question,  (there  being  a  mi- 
nority opposed  to  the  new  doctrine,)  produced  a  furious  ferment 
in  the  town,  and  would,  I  doubt  not,  in  time,  have  resulted  in 
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In  entire  change  in  the  State  govemmenl  (for  it  wae  last  qs- 
■Hniog  a  political  aspect),  when  it  waa  put  an  end  to  by  the 
■ioorily  yielding  the  point,  and  agreeing  with  the  others,  (hat 
lie  Academy  ehould  thencefurth  be  governed  on  republican 
iriuciples,  —  that  is,  that  there  should  be  no  more  flogging." 
pVoi.  I.  p.  58. 
r  Th 
■sitl 


The  scbeme,  however,  did  not  work  so  well  in  practice, 
■^•s  il  looked  in  principle.  The  first  master  was  discouraged, 
and  look  leave  in  a  fortnight's  time.  A  second,  who  was 
more  persevering,  discovered,  ibat  It  was  not  a  question  of 
liberty,  but  of  who  should  be  master,  and,  because  he  might 
001  use  force,  had  to  terminate  his  sway,  or  rather  his  frater- 
nization, by  a  forcible  enpulsion.  The  third,  says  Robin, 
'■met  th«  views  of  all  concerned,  being  a  very  amiable,  in- 
dolent personage,  who  agreed  the  more  readily  to  adopt  the 
repaklicao  system,  as  he  had  just  brains  enough  to  perceive  it 
vould  save  him  a  vast  deal  of  trouble.  He  seemed  very  well 
content  we  should  do  as  we  pleased,  get  our  lessons  when  we 
liked,  and  as  we  liked,  come  in  and  go  out,  laugh,  talk,  play, 
fight,  or  do  any  thing  else,  just  as  we  thought  proper  ;  a  de- 
gtse  of  forbearance  that  won  our  entire  love  and  respect, 
nhich  we  were  accustomed  to  show  by  peppering  him,  when- 
ever he  was  in  a  brown  study,  with  potato  popguns  and 
showers  of  ripe  elder-berries  ;  by  emptying  ihe  ink  bottle  on 
hit  chair,  when  he  appeared  in  white  trowsers,  and  strewing 
It  with  pin  caltrops  when  in  brown  ;  and  by  sundry  other  in- 
nocent tricks,  wherewith  lender  juvenala  delight  to  show  their 
afTection.  These  little  freedoms,  it  is  true,  sometimes  drove 
him  int<7  a  passion,  when  he  scolded  at  us  with  great  energy 
and  emphasis  ;  but  they  gave  him  no  disgust  at  the  school,  in 
which  he  might  have  perhaps  remained  the  president  to  this 
day,  bad  it  not  been  for  a  discovery  made  by  some  busy  bodies, 
which  brought  bis  administration  to  a  close,  afler  six  months' 
,  and  wrought  somewhat  of  a  change  in  public  opinion  on 
e  subject  of  the  new  system. 
'  The  discovery  was,  that,  under  the  said  system,  learning 
■  al  a  stand-still,  the  boya  having  actually  advanced  in  noth- 
t  mischief  during  all  that  period.  The  system  waa  again 
^  It  under  discussion  ;  the  minority,  who  had  originally 
mH  it,  repeated  their  denunciations  ;  and,  aHer  another 
"ible,  which,  at  this  lime,  bade  fair  to  shako  even  the  Na- 
I  snvernmeni,  (so  hot,  furious,  political,  and  patriotic 
t  the  passions  it  excited,)  our  enemies  prevailed,  and 
'its  and  schoolboy  glory  fell  for  ever. 
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*'  It  was  now  urged,  that  the  best  way  to  bring  up  the  boys 
of  a  republic  in  detestation  of  tyrants,  was  to  put  tyrants 
over  them  during  their  school-days,  and  thwack  them  into  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  horrors  and  inconveniences  of 
oppression.  In  short,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  anden  rigime 
should  be  restored,  and  the  birch  used  as  before  ;  or,  at  least, 
so  far  as  was  necessary  to  help  us  along  with  our  books,  and 
keep  us  on  our  best  behaviour."  —Vol.  i.  pp.  60,  61. 

But  facilis  descensus;  revocare  gradum^  hie  labor.  It 
is  not  easy  to  bend  those  to  the  yoke,  who  have  once  tasted 
the  sweets  of  freedom.  One  teacher  after  another  was  made 
to  know,  by  woful  experience,  what  doom  he  merits,  who 
would  shackle  the  movements  of  the  free-born  soul.  At 
length  the  exigency  became  extreme ;  and  the  trustees, 
adopting  as  usual  the  policy  of  seeking  refuge  from  the  intol- 
erable brutishness  of  many  in  the  barely  tolerable  brutbhness 
of  one,  are  fain  to  commit  their  interesting  charge  to  the  su- 
pervision of  a  sort  of  Irish  Ogre,  whose  introduction  to  his 
^'  delightful  task ''  is  thus  described. 

"  We  were  assembled  at  the  Academy  door,  comparing  ac- 
counts, when  the  new  President  was  pointed  out  by  one 
who  had  seen  him  before,  crossing  the  street  to  a  turnstile, 
which  led  into  the  schoolhouse  green,  through  a  fence  full  five 
feet  high.  We  all  pronounced  him  a  giant,  and  some  one 
said,  he  looked  as  if  he  could  '  walk  over  the  fence  like  noth- 
ing '  ;  a  declaration,  which,  though  made  in  jest,  was  justified 
by  the  event  ;  for  the  gentleman,  neglecting  the  stile,  either 
because  he  did  not  see  it,  or  scorned  to  pass  by  a  mode  so 
humble  and  common-place,  suddenly  leaped  into  the  air  and 
over  the  fence,  without  so  much  as  laying  his  hands  upon  it  ; 
which,  indeed,  he  could  not  do,  both  hands  being  occupied 
by  two  mysterious-looking  bundles,  the  nature  of  which,  at 
that  distance,  we  could  not  make  out.  The  facility  with  which 
he  performed  this  wondrous  feat,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
every  day's  occurrence,  and  the  appearance  he  had  in  the  air, 
so  like  a  fiery  dragon  or  a  fiying  dromedary,  struck  a  kind  of 
terror  into  the  youthful  republicans,  who  looked  upon  one 
another  with  blank  visages  ;  and  then,  as  Mr.  M'Goggin  drew 
nigh,  slunk  away  silently  into  the  school,  and  betook  them  to 
their  seats. 

**  In  a  moment  more,  M*Goggin  entered  ;  and  we  then  saw 
that  the  two  bundles  he  carried  were  composed  of  goodly 
birchen  twigs,  there  being  at  least  a  gross  of  them  altogether  ; 
and  this  sight,  it  may  be  supposed,  did  not  banish  the  chill  of 
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our  first  impressions.  These  odious  emblems  of  rule,  carried 
on  his  shoulders  like  the  fasces  of  a  Roman  lictor,  he  bore  to 
the  master's  desk,  situated  on  a  platform  ;  which  having  as- 
cended, he  turned  upon  us  the  light  of  his  countenance,  and 
roared  (for  his  voice  was  like  the  bellow  of  a  bull)  in  tones 
that  made  the  glasses  rattle,  and,  I  might  almost  add,  some  of 
our  bones  into  the  bargain,  —  *  Good  morrow  till  ye,  ye  spal- 
peens !  I'm  your  masther  and  t'acher,  — Get  up  and  make  me 
a  bow,  to  show  your  good  manners.' 

*'  Now,  whether  it  was  that  there  was  electricity  in  his 
tones,  or  that  we  were  all  willing  to  prove  we  were  well-bred 
young  gentlemen,  it  is  very  certain  that  every  soul  in  school, 
at  these  words,  bounced  up  and  fell  to  scraping  and  ducking 
with  the  utmost  civility  ;  which  being  done,  the  invader,  drop- 
ping down  upon  his  chair,  roared  out  again,  before  we  could 
follow  his  example  and  resume  our  seats,  which  we  were  about 
to  do,  —  *  Stand  at  aise  !  —  as  ye  are,  ye  rapperees,  'till  I  lay 
down  the  law  till  ye  !  ' 

"  In  this,  also,  he  was  obeyed  ;  though  I  cannot  say  any  of 
us  actually  stood  at  our  ease,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  re- 
mained casting  wild  and  anxious  glances  one  upon  another, 
as  if  doubting  whether  we  had  not  of  a  sudden  got  some  dan- 
gerous nondescript  animal,  instead  of  a  new  preceptor,  among 
us.  But  the  gentleman  gave  us  no  time  for  pondering.  '  Now, 
ye  blackguards  ! '  he  cried,  *  listen  to  my  spache,  and  reroim- 
ber  it  every  letther  ;  and  him  that  doesn't,  belave  me,  I'll  have 
the  skin  of  him.  D'ye  hear,  ye  vagebones  !  Now,  thin,  I'm 
tould  ye're  an  iligant  set  of  Divil's  imps,  one  an'  all,  that  knows 
nayther  manners,  nor  obadience,  nor  dacency  of  behaviour  ; 
but,  arrah,  ye  divils,  look  me  in  the  face,  till  I  tell  ye  what 
I  am  of  meself,  that  is  the  masther  over  ye  !  ' 

"  £very  eye  was  at  once  obediently  turned  upon  the  gen- 
tleman, who,  with  furious  voice  and  hideous  contortions  of 
countenance,  like  a  bulldog  taking  physic,  continued  ; 

"  '  Be  the  powers,  I'm  nothing  at  all  at  all,  only  jist  the  gen- 
tleman that  will  bate  the  wickedness  out  of  ye  !  D'ye  hear 
that,  ye  rapscallions  ? ' 

"  And  with  that,  Mr.  M'Goggin,  whose  ire  seemed  to  rise 
at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  jumped  up  again  ;  and  flour- 
ishing his  birches,  a  whole  bundle  at  a  time,  again  burst 
forth  ;  '  D'ye  want  to  be  licked,  ye  divils  ?  I  'm  tould,  ye're 
grand  fiehting  geniuses.  But  d'ye  want  it  ?  Does  any  of  ye 
want  it  T  If  so,  spake  ;  spake  up  like  big  little  fellows,  any 
of  ye  ;  for,  be  my  sow],  I  'm  itching  to  begin  wid  ye  !  ' 

*'  This  harangue,  or  rather  defiance,  for  it  was  nothing  less, 
the  horrid  fellow  concluded  by  marching  round  the  room,  and 
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prying  into  every  countenance,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
some  one  disposed  to  try  conclusions  with  him  ;  and  it  is  won- 
derful with  what  pacific  modesty  every  eye  was  cast  to  the 
floor,  the  moment  Mr.  M'Goggin  stood  before  its  possessor. 
Even  General  Dicky  Dare,  who,  we  thought,  could  face  old 
Nick  himself,  was  observed  to  become  so  studious  and  ia- 
tent  upon  a  sum  he  was  working  on  his  slate,  as  the  Gorgon 
passed,  as  to  be  quite  unable  to  lift  his  eyes  up  to  it.  In 
short,  we  were  all  very  peaceably  inclined  that  morning,  and 
stood  the  challenge  with  patience,  —  because,  as  we  agreed, 
as  soon  as  we  got  out  of  school,  Mr.  M'Goggin  was  a  stranger, 
and  it  was  not  worth  while  to  quarrel  with  him  at  the  first  in* 
troduction.  Besides,  as  we  also  concluded,  it  would  be  just 
as  well  to  wait  awhile,  to  know  what  sort  of  a  person  he  was. 
**  In  this  particular,  Mr.  M'Groggin  did  all  he  could  to  grati- 
fy us,  by  laying  open  his  characteristics  as  fast  as  possible.  I 
should  rather  say,  his  characteristic,  for  he  had  but  one  ;  and 
that  was  a  raging  desire  to  get  an  opportunity  to  trounce  some 
of  us.  He  sat  upon  the  watch  all  day  long,  birch  in  hand, 
threatening,  fifty  times  an  hour,  if  a  boy  did  but  look  up,  or 
scratch  his  head,  or  drop  a  book,  or  stir  on  his  seat,  or  do,  in 
fact,  any  thing  at  all,  to  *  bate'  him,  if  he  did  that  again  ;  and 
as  we  were  all  too  intent  upon  the  study  of  his  characteristics, 
as  above,  to  think  of  giving  him  such  an  opportunity  of  quar- 
relling with  us,  it  so  happened,  that,  for  five  whole  days,  to 
the  infinite  astonishment  of  the  whole  town,  we  were  the  best 
behaved  boys  that  were  ever  seen  in  a  school-room."  —  Vol.  i. 
pp.  64-67. 

But  we  have  not  space  to  undertake  to  follow  our  hero 
much  further  in  his  adventures,  either  at  school,  or  after  his 
emancipation  from  it,  and  entrance  upon  what  people  pretend 
to  call  more  active  life.  The  star  of  his  ill-luck  regains  the 
ascendant,  and  he  becomes  unintentionally  involved  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  M'Goggin,  in  which  that  formidable  teacher 
is  believed  to  have  come  to  his  end,  and  Robin,  under  the 
heavy  displeasure  of  his  patroii,  (who,  however,  makes  every 
generous  provision  for  his  safety  and  comfort,)  has  to  flee  for 
his  life.  Pursuing  his  way,  by  night,  with  his  comrade, 
Richard  Dare,  they  are  stopped  by  a  food-pad,  at  whom  the 
latter  discharges  a  pistol,  and  they  escape,  leaving  him  upon 
tl)e  road.  The  report  frightens  their  horses,  which,  becoming 
unn)anageable,  compel  them  to  part  company.  Robin  brmgs 
up  among  a  party  of  wagoners,  who  disperse  in  search  of  the 
robber,  and  in  good  time  come  back  with  him  to  the  inn, 
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where  Robio,  meanwhile,  had  been  recovering  his  breath  and 
his  courage. 

"  He  was  a  stout,  sinewy,  middle-aged  man,  dressed  like  a 
sailor,  with  a  tarpaulin  knapsack  on  his  back,  a  new  blue 
cloth  jacket,  and  old  canvass  trowsers,  exceedingly  well  daubed 
with  pitch,  and  no  hat  or  cap,  that  covering  having  been  lost 
in  the  scuffle.  He  had  a  most  savage  countenance,  covered 
with  whiskers,  beard,  and  hair,  all  black  and  grizzled,  with  a 
swarthy  skin,  that  was  now,  owing  to  faintness  and  loss  of 
bk>od,  of  a  cadaverous  leaden  color  ;  and  there  were  drops  of 
blood  on  his  forehead,  coming  from  some  wound  on  the  head, 
and  a  more  plentiful  besprinkling  on  his  shirt,  that  added  to 
the  grimoess  and  ferocity  of  his  appearance. 

'*  The  roughness  with  which  he  had  been  dragged  from  the 
road  had  stirred  up  the  latent  powers  of  life  ;  and  he  was  begin- 
DiDg  to  rouse  from  his  insensibility,  as  the  wagoners  brought 
him  into  the  room,  vociferating  a  thousand  triumphant  enco- 
miums upon  their  own  courage,  and  as  many  felicitations  upon 
the  prospect  they  thought  they  had,  both  of  being  rewarded 
bj  the  Governor  of  the  State  for  apprehending  such  a  desper- 
ate villain,  and  of  seeing  him  hanged  into  the  bargain.  Being 
in  such  a  happy  mood,  they  agreed  with  great  generosity  to 
treat  their  prisoner  to  a  glass  of  grog,  with  a  view  of  enliven- 
ug  his  spirits  and  recalling  his  wits  ;  and  this,  being  ac- 
cordingly presented,  and  immediately  swallowed  with  great 
eagerness,  had  the  good  effect  of  restoring  him  at  once  to  his 
fiiculties.  This  he  made  apparent  by  suddenly  bending  an 
eye  of  indignant  inquiry  on  his  captors,  who  held  him  fast  by 
the  collar,  and  by  exclaiming,  in  corresponding  tones,  — 
'Sink  nny  timbers,  shipmates  !  do  you  intend  to  murder,  as 
well  as  rob  me  ? ' 

"This  address,  which  filled  them  with  surprise,  the  wagon- 
ers answered  by  telling  him,  '  they  were  no  robbers,  but  he 
was,  as  he  should  find  to  his  cost  ;  '  a  charge  that,  to  my 
amazement,  the  honest  man,  instead  of  admitting  in  full,  re- 
pelled with  furious  indignation,  swearing  that,  instead  of  be- 
iug  a  robber,  he  had  himself  just  been  robbed  by  a  brace  of 
rascally  land-rats  on  the  road  under  their  noses, —  plundered 
of  a  huge  store  of  prize-money,  the  gains  of  a  whole  year  of 
fighting,  which  he  was  carrying  to  his  wife  and  children  in 
Philadelphia,  and  knocked  on  the  head  into  the  bargain  ;  that 
he  would  have  the  blood  of  the  villains,  whom  he  could  swear 
to,  and  would  pursue  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  and  if  they, 
the  wagoners,  were  honest  fellows,  and  loved  a  sailor  that  had 
been  fighting  their  battles  on  the  stormy  seas,  they  would  help 
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him  to  catch  the  rascals,  instead  of  jawing  him  like  a  thief  aod 
a  pirate, —  they  would,  split  him. 

**  This  address,  delivered  with  matchless  effrontery,  and  with 
an  air  of  injured  and  insulted  innocence  quite  indescribable, 
had  the  effect  of  staggering  several  of  the  captors,  who  evi- 
dently began  to  think  they  had  made  a  mistake  ;  while  others 
laughed  it  to  scorn  ;  and  one  of  them  called  me  forward  (for  I 
had  kept,  from  modesty  and  fear,  in  the  background)  to  con- 
front the  fellow  ;  which  I  did,  though  with  no  good  heart, 
having  a  great  dread  of  his  ferocious  looks.  But,  however 
terrible  the  robber  appeared  in  my  eyes,  I,  it  seems,  possessed 
an  appearance  equally  alarming  in  his  ;  for  no  sooner  had  he 
caught  sight  of  me,  than  he  roared  out,  '  That  's  one  of  the 
land-sharks,  sink  me  ! '  and  starting  back,  with  the  air  of  one 
endeavouring  to  overcome  a  fit  of  trepidation,  called  upon 
some  of  the  company  to  give  him  a  pistol  or  cutlass,  and  upoQ 
the  others  to  '  hold  the  villain  fast,  for  he  could  swear  his  life 
against  me.' 

"  I  was  confounded  at  this  sally  ;  and,  as  the  sailor  had  eve- 
ry appearance  of  being  in  earnest,  and  the  wagoners  looked  as  if 
vastly  inclined  to  believe  his  story,  I  began  to  have  my  doubts 
whether  I  was  not  a  robber  in  reality.  To  complete  my  con- 
fusion, the  innkeeper  now  swore  '  he  had  had  his  suspicions  of 
me  from  the  first,'  and  said,  I  ought  to  be  searched  for  the  sail- 
or's money.  A  furious  contention  arose  among  the  wagon- 
ers, some  insisting  that  I  was,  others  that  I  was  not,  the  rob- 
ber ;  the  former  arguing  my  innocence  from  the  fact  of  my 
coming  of  my  own  accord  into  their  camp  ;  while  the  others, 
among  whom  was  the  man  upon  whose  back  I  had  been 
pitched,  declared  the  visit  was  not  voluntary,  but  that  I  had 
been  thrown  among  them  by  my  horse,  entirely  against  my 
will,  and  had  invented  the  story  of  my  having  been  robbed, 
only  to  prevent  their  arresting  me  as  the  robber. 

**  And  during  all  this  time,  the  real  Simon  Pure,  the  high- 
wayman himself,  kept  up  a  terrible  din,  calling  me  a  thief  and 
pirate,  demanding  a  weapon,  insisting  that  the  wagoners  should 
hold  me  fast  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  rage,  discovering 
so  much  disinclination  to  come  within  arm's  length  of  me, 
who  was,  on  my  part,  ready  to  swoon  with  dismay,  that  some 
of  the  company  were  scandalized  at  his  cowardice  ;  which 
was  the  more  remarkable  in  one  of  his  age  and  warlike  profes- 
sion, and  assured  him  *the  little  boy,'  as  they  contemptuously 
termed  me,  *  would  not  eat  him.' 

"Encouraged,  or  pretending  to  be  encouraged,  by  this  as- 
surance, (for  the  crafty  knave  was  merely  playing  a  part,)  he 
threw  aside  his  fear,  seized  me  by  the  collar,  and  gave  roe  a 
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P  •baking,    overwhelming   me  with    den  uncial  Jona   and 

■tledidions  ;  aad  the  others  of  (he  company,  moved  by  the 

e  imitative  impulse,  which,  wbeo  one  dog  or  a  village  at- 

■  a  currish  visitant,  leads  all  the  other  dogs  of  Ihe  town  to 

er,  fell  upon  me   likewise  ; 

Id  that  I  thought  r should  have  been  shaken  to  death  among 
Bfheni. 

1  I  remonstrated,  and  protested  my  own  inno- 

C«DC«  and  (he  guilt  of  the  sailor.     The    latter  worthy  grew 

mote  furious  and  determined  every  moment ;  and,  finding  that 

I  had  a  horse  at  the  door,  he  carried  his  audacity  to  the  pitch 

pr  claiming  him  as  his  own,  or  rather  as  his  captain's,  which, 

^      tid,  ho  was  carrying  to  Philadelphia  for  his  commander  ; 

e  I  had  knocked  liim  olf  that  very  beast's  hack,  and  then 

I  oS"  with  him;  and  ended  by  jumping  upon   Bay  Tom's 

J  immediately  ofT,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said, 

ffauDling   up  my   accomplice,    '  ihe  other  villain,'  who  had 

oir  with  his  ^rize-money  ;  in  which  undertaking  he  in- 

1  the  assistance  of  the  wagoners,  promising  a   handsome 

1  to  any  who  should  help   him  to  a  sight  of  the  pirate. 

s  induced  two  or  three  of  them  to  mount  their  horses  ;  and 

i  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  ecoundrel,  whose  unpar- 

1  impudence  had  thus  carried  him  through,  gallop  away 

b  my  patron's  horse,  leaving  me  a  prisoner  in  his  place." — 

'    I.  pp.  109-113. 

le  reader  has  here  his  first  taste  of  tlie  quality  of  the 

!  Captain  Brown,  who  exercises  the  most  sinister  in- 

e  on  our  hero's  fortunes  through  the  whole  of  the  tale. 

J  drops  from  the  window  of  a  garret,  where  it  was  ar- 

I  to  coniine  him  till  there  should  be  an  opportunity  to 

trer  him  up  to  justice,  and  makes  his  way  on  foot  to  Phila- 

_W«,  from  the  sharpers  of  which  city,  its  negroes,  and, 

WB  tU,  its  wits,  he  sulfers  raultitiidinous  annoyance.      To 

t  class  belonged  a  tobacconist,  whose  shop  he  visited 

I  provide  himself  with  the  means  of  protection   against  the 

lead,  who  would  give  him  no  room  upon  the  sidewalks. 

_  "  Upon  my  demanding  if  he  had  any  vety  strong  snuff,  he 
jpliea,  with  a  grin,  —  'he  had  some  so  strong  Ihe  box 
puldo't  hold  it  ;  '  and,  when  I  told  him  of  my  mishap  with 
)  pottery,  he  declared,  that  '  that  was  only  a  way  of  taking 
pt-luck  uninvited.'  He  consoled  me  for  the  imposition  prac- 
Kd  Upon  me  with  the  four  notes,  by  saying  that,  '  whatever 
h  might  think  of  them,  they  were  undoubtedly  counterfeit,— 
ieb  be  auppgaed,  in  plain  English,  meant  fit  for  the  coun< 
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ter/  Id  short,  this  happy  personage  astounded  me  by  a  mul- 
titude of  quibbles,  which  he  produced  as  a  hen  does  her  eggs, 
with  a  furious  cackle  aiier  each  ;  and  then  dismissed  me  with 
my  box  of  snuff,  which,  its  violence  setting  me  sneezing  as  I 
led  the  door,  he  declared  was,  nevertheless,  *  not  to  be  sneezed 
at.'"  — Vol.  I.  p.  126. 

Going  in  search  of  Mr.  Bloodmoney,  to  whom  his  patron 
had  furnished  him  with  a  letter,  intended  to  procure  him  an 
opportunity  of  going  to  sea,  he  falls  in  with  a  person,  who  in 
reply  to  his  request  to  be  directed  to  Mr.  Bloodmoney 's 
house,  assumes  that  gentleman's  name,  and  helps  himself  to 
the  letter,  and  to  its  contents  of  bank  notes.  This  is  no 
other  than  a  second  appearance  of  Captain  Brown.  Brown, 
personating  Bloodmoney,  guides  Robin  late  at  night  to  the 
latter's  house,  which  they  enter  together  by  means  of  a 
key,  produced  by  Brown,  he  enjoining  silence  upon  Robin, 
that  they  may  not  disturb  his  invalid  wife. 

Robin,  in  short,  begins  his  career  of  city  life  by  being 
unintentionally  a  burglar.  No  harm,  however,  comes  of  the 
adventure  at  present,  to  either  of  the  parties.  Each  makes 
an  escape  on  his  own  account,  Robin  charging  himself  to 
take  a  lesson  from  his  grievous  mishap,  and  be  very  circum- 
spect about  trusting  fair-seeming  men  again.  His  "  vaulting 
ambition  "  of  prudence  for  this  time  ''  o'erleaps  its  sell."  He 
is  overtaken  by  John  Dabs,  the  constable  of  Dr.  Howard's 
town,  who,  by  reason  of  his  skill  in  finding  the  track  of 
people  who  would  rather  not  be  followed,  has  been  sent  after 
him  by  that  gentleman,  to  inform  him,  that  M'Goggin's  life 
is  in  no  danger,  and  invite  him  to  return  home.  Satisfied 
that  Dabs  has  but  come  to  inveigle  him  by  this  story  into  the 
hands  of  justice,  he  uses  vast  address  to  put  that  officer  oflf 
his  guard,  and,  getting  out  of  his  way  on  the  first  opportunity, 
congratulates  himself  past  measure  on  this  achievement  of 
his  dear-bought  sagacity. 

Full  of  patriotism  and  valor,  Robin  Day  repairs  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Chesapeake,  —  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  prodigious  exploits  of  Admiral  Cockburn,  in  that  bay,  in 
the  last  war,  —  and,  falling  in  with  a  military  party,  in  motion 
for  an  engagement,  promptly  volunteers,  not  finding  out,  till 
he  is  already  in  action,  that  he  has  enlisted  on  the  wrong 
side.  He  is  conveyed  on  board  a  vessel  of  the  British  fleet, 
and,  liking  better  to  be  still  a  volunteer  than  a  prisoner  of  war, 
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takes  up  with  the  former  character  till  he  shall  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape.  At  Havre  de  Grace,  in  a  spasmodic  en- 
deavour to  run  away,  he  gets  the  credit  of  fighting  with 
desperate  bravery.  At  Craney  Island  he  has  better  luck,  so 
iar  as  to  reestablish  himself  upon  American  ground,  though 
at  the  risk,  when  recognised,  of  being  tried  by  a  court-martial 
for  treason  ;  a  desagrement^  from  which  he  is  only  saved  by 
the  interposition  of  his  old  friend.  Captain  Dare,  who  turns 
out  to  be  one  of  the  heroes  of  that  well-fought  day,  and  who 
dismisses  him  in  safety,  but  with  a  volley  of  contumelious 
reproaches,  of  the  most  patriotic  description. 

A  third  time  a  fugitive  for  unintended  felony,  Robin 
Day  is  accosted  in  the  woods  by  Captain  Brown.  Misfor- 
tune, which  *'  makes  strange  bed-fellows,"  makes  equally 
strange  travelling  companions.  They  set  out  together  on 
their  forlorn  pilgrimage  ;  and  Robin,  before  he  knows  what 
he  has  undertaken  for,  finds  himself  concerned  with  Brown 
m  the  itinerant  practice  of  the  healing  art,  —  a  new  style  of 
the  midecin  malgre  /ui,  —  he,  in  the  character  of  an  East 
Indian  conjuror,  prescribing  medicines  which  Brown  admin- 
isters. The  adventure  ends  by  his  being  sold,  under  his 
Indian  disguise  of  a  dark  complexion,  to  a  Virginia  planter, 
who  pays  Brown  an  enormous  price  for  him,  in  consideration 
of  his  marvellous  skill. 

From  this  difficulty,  and  various  others  beyond,  the  author 
successfully  extricates  him.  Those  who  would  see  how  he 
does  it,  we  must  refer  to  the  volumes  themselves,  which,  we 
repeat,  they  will  find  spirited  and  amusing  in  no  common  de- 
gree. The  story  of  the  "  Bloody  Volunteers  "  of  Ten- 
nessee, to  the  command  of  whom  Captain  Dare  advances 
himself  by  force  of  his  military  virtues,  is  told  with  genuine 
humor,  and  the  conception  of  incidents  at  sea,  towards  the 
close  of  the  story,  is  marked  with  power  of  a  difiierent  and 
higlber  kind. 
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Art.  IX.— critical     NOTICES. 

1 .  —  An  Address  at  the  Annual  Cattle  Shows  of  the  Worcester, 
and  the  Hampshire,  Hampden,  and  Franklin  Agricul' 
tural  Societies,  October,  1838.  Bt  Henrt  Colman, 
Commissioner  for  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  State. 
Boston  :  Otis,   Broaders,  &  Company.     8vo.  pp.  23. 

Agriculture,  the  first  pursuit  of  civilized  man,  has  beea 
the  last  to  receive  the  direct  attention  and  patronage  of  gov- 
ernments. Commerce,  navigation,  manufactories,  the  mechan- 
ic and  fine  arts,  science  and  letters,  had  commanded  much 
respect,  and  reached  high  degrees  of  excellence,  before  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  either  for  the  purposes  of  profit  or 
embellishment,  found  favor  among  the  affluent  and  enlighten- 
ed, or  was  deemed  an  object  worthy  of  the  careful  consider- 
ation of  statesmen  and  legislators.  But,  when  nations  have 
reached  an  advanced  position  in  prosperity  and  refinement, 
and  other  more  attractive  or  lucrative  branches  of  industry 
have  been  so  extended,  as  to  employ  a  large  portion  of  the 
population,  an  immensely  increased  amount  of  products  is  re- 
quired, to  meet  the  augmented  demand  of  consumption  ;  and 
the  necessity  of  rendermg  the  earth  more  prolific  becomes  so 
apparent,  that  what  had  been  improvidently  neglected,  and 
was,  in  fact,  the  most  substantially  momentous  interest  of  the 
country,  at  last  imperiously  commands  the  most  grave  consid- 
eration. 

As  the  commercial  and  mechanical  enterprise  and  capacity 
of  England  began  to  be  rapidly  developed  afler  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  the  demand  for  subsistence  became 
so  much  greater  than  the  domestic  supply,  that  vast  quantities 
of  wheat  were  annually  imported,  until,  by  bounties,  and  an 
improved  system  of  tillage,  the  wheat  crops  of  the  island  were 
so  much  increased,  as  not  only  to  be  sufficient  for  the  supply 
of  all  the  inhabitants,  but  to  become  a  staple  of  exportation. 

Still  there  was  not  that  general  and  strong  interest  excited, 
for  advancing  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture,  which  has 
been  so  conspicuously  evinced  within  the  last  fiAy  years,  be- 
fore the  great  land  proprietors  actively  cooperated  for  collect- 
ing and  difiusing  intelligence  throughout  every  portion  of  the 
kingdom  ;  for,  although  there  had  been  several  eminent  wri- 
ters on  rural  economy,  from  Fitzherbert,  in  1534,  down  to 
the  practical  and  admirable  Tull,  in  1730,  whose  successful 
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experiments  and  valuable  treatise  form  an  era  in  the  history 
of  British  tillage,  very  few  of  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil 
bestowed  any  attention  on  the  literature  of  their  profession,  till 
Marshall,  Young,  Anderson,  Bakewell,  and  Sinclair  became 
distinguished,  by  their  numerous,  interesting,  and  invaluable 
publications. 

But  the  greatest,  and  perpetually  operating,  impulse  was 
given  by  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1793, 
when  Surveys  of  all  the  counties  in  England  were  immediate- 
ly undertaken,  in  conformity  to  a  method,  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  Marshall,  several  years  before,  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  London.  The  reports  of  the  several  commissioners 
being  very  voluminous,  as  they  contained  exact  details  relat- 
ing to  practical  operations  in  every  department  of  rural  econo- 
my, digests  were  made,  to  render  them  more  available,  by  the 
indefatigable  projector  and  collaborator  in  the  execution  of  this 
enlarged  and  efficient  plan  for  advancing  the  important  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  country.  But  even  in  that  reduced  form, 
with  the  other  materials  which  he  had  individually  collected 
during  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  )vhich  had  been  devo- 
ted to  the  subject,  for  compiling  ''  a  Compendious  System  of 
English  Agriculture,"  the  work  consists  of  fourteen  volumes. 

The  expenditures  of  Great  Britain  having  rapidly  and  im- 
mensely increased,  from  the  commencement  and  during  the 
progress  of  the  war  which  followed  the  French  revolution,  and 
nearly  half  of  the  whole  revenue  being  derived  from  direct 
taxes  and  the  excise,  it  became  of  still  greater  consequence  to 
the  land-owners  and  their  tenants,  from  whom  that  vast  amount 
of  income  was  chiefly  received,  to  render  each  acre  more  pro- 
ductive, by  the  introduction  of  every  possible  improvement 
in  the  science  and  art  of  cultivation,  which  genius  and  skill 
could  create  or  introduce,  from  the  practice  of  any  other  age 
or  country.  Interest,  knowledge,  and  industry  were,  therefore, 
actively  and  zealously  united  in  a  common  cause,  and  the 
beneficial  results  have  been  truly  wonderful.  With  a  territory, 
whose  area  is  not  a  third,  and  whose  population  is  only  half, 
that  of  France,  and  with  a  soil  and  climate  not  so  propitious, 
the  agricultural  products  of  England  are  quadruple  those  of 
that  empire.  This  astonishing  difference  is  owing  entirely 
to  the  superior  methods  of  tillage,  which  have  been  so  success- 
fully extended  over  the  whole  island,  and  have  rendered  it  the 
most  perfectly  cultivated,  prolific,  and  beautifully  embellished 
domain,  in  all  the  appropriate  appendages  which  a  defined  taste 
in  ornamental  planting  can  devise  and  execute,  that  has  exist- 
ed at  any  period  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  ;  while,  in 
large  portions  of  France,  as  well  as  Spain,  Portugal,  and  many 
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of  the  Italian  States,  no  favorable  change  has  been  introduced 
since  the  time  of  Virgil,  and  the  implements,  as  well  as  the 
whole  process  of  management,  in  rural  affairs,  is  that  described 
by  the  Roman  bard.  But,  within  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the 
government  of  France  has  made  highly  commendable  exer- 
tions to  elevate  the  character  and  condition  of  its  rustic  popu- 
lation, by  the  establishment  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
societies,  experimental  farms  and  gardens,  the  introduction  of 
new  plants,  and  awarding  premiums  for  valuable  experiments 
in  all  those  departments  of  national  industry. 

The  same  enlightened  and  patriotic  spirit,  which  induced 
many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  eminent  men  in  Great  Brit^' 
ain  to  combine  in  an  application  to  Parliament,  to  aid  them  in 
measures  for  facilitating  their  honorable  efforts  to  render  the  la- 
bors of  the  farmer  more  profitable  to  himself  and  more  useful 
to  the  country,  was  simultaneously  evinced  in  this  Common- 
wealth, and  with  like  happy  consequences.  The  ''Massachu- 
setts Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  "  was  incorporated 
soon  aAer  that  which  was  established  in  England  ;  and  the  ex- 
ample has  been  emulously  followed  in  most  of  the  counties 
throughout  the  State,  while  all  have  been  encouraged  and  f  >«- 
tered  by  the  seasonable  and  liberal  endowments  of  the  govern- 
ment. Much  has  been  thus  accomplished  within  the  present 
century  ;  but,  acting  from  a  yet  more  enlarged  and  generous 
policy,  the  executive  and  legislature  of  the  Commonwealth, 
with  a  munificence  which  reflects  upon  them  the  greatest 
honor,  directed,  two  years  since,  an  agricultural  survey  of 
each  county  to  be  made;  and  a  gentleman  was  appointed,  as  the 
commissioner  for  performing  that  difRcult  and  laborious  duty, 
who,  from  his  attainments,  industry,  ardor,  and  practical  expe- 
rience, was  eminently  qualified  for  the  station. 

This  may  undoubtedly  with  propriety  and  justice  be  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  important  measures,  that  have  been  adopt- 
ed since  the  organization  of  the  government  ;  for  it  is  imme- 
diately interesting,  and  must  be  directly  beneficial,  not  qnly  to 
every  citizen  who  depends  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  earth 
for  his  support,  but  to  the  whole  population,  of  which  the 
farming  class  constitutes  at  least  seven  tenths,  being,  at  the 
same  time,  the  grand  nursery  and  constant  source  of  supply 
for  filling  all  the  other  diversified  occupations  in  society. 

With  a  soil  naturally  as  capable  of  tillage,  and  to  as  high  a 
degree  of  perfection,  as  that  of  any  other  region,  Massachusetts 
has  been  dependent  on  other  States,  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
most  indispensable  products  of  agriculture,  which  are  annually 
consumed ;  not  from  a  deficiency  of  territory,  for,  compared  with 
the  population,  ours  is  double  that  of  England,  —  nor  because 
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it  is  not  capable  of  yielding  a  sufficieat  quantity  to  meet  the 
demand  ;  but  mainly  from  an  imperfect  system  of  husbandry, 
and  lh«  geoeral  disinclination  of  the  people  to  submit  to  the 
quiet,  noiseiesB,  apparently  slow  and  doubtful  process  ofacquir- 
ng  aJi  ample,  independent  support,  by  a  perpetual  cultivntioti 
'  ibe  earth.     Beaidea  these  adverse  caui 

>a,  the  fiahcriea,  manu factories,  the  mechanicHl 

lighty  tide  of  emigration  have  made  rapidly  i 

dratls  from  the  agricultural  population,  and  thus  produced  a 

itioiially  augmenting  ditference,  between  those  who  con- 

ne  aod  those  who  produce,  which  has  long   since   made 

it  indispensable   to  expend  the  wealth  acquired    from  other 

■Mirces  of  income  in  procuring  supplies  from  other  parts  of 

tJaion  ;  and  ultimately,  so  great  became  the  disparity  be- 

pply  and  the  demand,  that,  as  a  nation,  we  have 

cotBpelled  to  resort  to  foreign  countriea  I'or  tho  first  ne- 

ifies  of  life, 

ll  is  our  duty,  then,  to  make  every  possible  esertion  to  avert 
alarming  conjunctures  in  future  ;  tor  no  nation  can  be 
to  be  truly  independent,  and  secure  in  its  position  and  in- 
Hitutioos,  which  is  not  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, fully  capable  of  furnishing  food  and  raiment,  and  what- 
ever elae  is  requisite,  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  the  whole 
people. 

>  Irom  the  first  report  made  by  Mr.  Colman,  there  ia  ample 
iMtiinoiiy  to  warrant  the  assertion,  that  MaHsachusetta  is  cap- 
of  yielding  more  than  triple  the  amount  of  agricultural 
products,  which  have  hitherto  been  obtained.  There  is  not  a 
county,  which  the  commissioner  has  visited,  that  has  not  pre- 
•ealwl  examples  of  tillage,  and  experiments  in  all  the  branch- 
ofNew  England  culluro,  which  fully  illustrate  the  immense 
intages,  that  are  derivable  from  a  skilful  application  of 
Dce  to  the  practical  arts  of  husbandry.  This  verified  and 
sequently  most  useful  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  but  which 
been  conliiied  within  very  limited  and  far  separated  circles, 
II  herealler  be  as  universally  possessed,  through  the  medium 
the  reports  on  each  county,  as  that  which  has  been  collect- 
and  published  on  every  other  subject  connected  with  hu- 
t  industry  ;  and  the  whole,  when  completed,  in  the  lucid, 
el,  and  satisfactory  manner,  in  which  the  first  has  been  pre- 
led,  will,  allowing  for  the  extent  of  territory  surveyed,  form 
most  accurate  and  valuable  agricultural  cyclopsedia,  which 
appeared  in  any  country.  It  will  include  the  actual  opera- 
is  of  each  individual,  who  ha.'j  best  perfected  that  portion  of 
most  excluaive- 
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!y  directed,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  geographical  po- 
sition e.s  respects  a  market. 

Hitherto,  all  the  pubhcations  which  have  appeared  on  agri- 
culture, have  bceo  principally  campilationa  from  the  various 
treatises  that  have  been  written  on  that  all-important  subject, 
since  the  period  of  the  illustrious  Columella  ;  and,  however  la- 
borious may  have  been  the  authors,  and  ingenuously  faithful  in 
design,  or  desirous  of  producing  a  work,  wbicb  might  the  roost 
perfectly  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  region  of  country  for 
which  it  was  intended,  it  is  notorious,  to  every  experienced 
and  well  instructed  farmer  and  gardener,  that  ihey  have  inva- 
riably failed  to  accomplish,  what  had  been  so  confidently 
anticipated  ;  and  it  is  evident,  to  even  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server, that  there  is  no  other  mode  of  concentrating,  in  a  real- 
ly uaeiul  form,  the  re<]uisite  information,  for  the  general  guid- 
ance of  tho  uninstrucTed  as  well  as  experienced  cultivators  of 
the  earth,  and  of  enabhng  them  to  participate  in  the  advantages 
which  have  been  derived  from  the  mosl  approved  methods  of 
conducting  the  muUifarious  labors  of  a  farm,  than  that,  which 
has  fortunately  been  undertaken  by  the  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  which,  from  what  has  already  been  done,  we  have 
the  fullest  confidence  will  be  thoroughly  executed.  Each  of 
the  most  skilful  and  enlightened  experimentalists,  whose  re- 
sults will  be  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Commis- 
sioner, must  have  consulted  the  most  celebrated  authors,  and 
to  some  extent  taken  ihem  as  guides,  for  directing  them  in 
their  diversified  operations  ;  and  the  benefits  obtained  will  be 
at  the  command  of  every  citizen. 

The  agricultural  survey  is  but  the  continuation  and  comple- 
tion of  a  system,  which  has  been  projected  for  obtaining  ac- 
curate information,  as  to  the  physical  geography,  topography, 
natural  history,  and  general  statistics  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Massachusetts  has  been  the  first,  of  all  the  Slates  in  the  Union, 
to  cause  a  correct  map  lo  be  constructed,  based  on  the  trian- 
gulation  of  its  whole  area,  which  involves  astronomical  obser- 
vations for  establishing  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  and  positions,  and  which,  from  the  difficul- 
ties and  expense  lo  be  encountered,  has  been  applied  only  in 
France  and  Great  Britain,  to  include  a  whole  nation.  Happi- 
ly, however,  for  the  navigation  of  the  United  States,  the  same 
operation  is  in  progress,  under  the  direction  of  the  national 
government,  for  forming  complete  hydrographical  charts  of  the 
coast  from  PassamaqumJdy  to  the  Sabine. 

Connected  with  these  important  labors,  a  geological  survey 
was  undertaken,  which  haa  been  moitt  ably  completed  by  Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock  ;  and  the  other  departments  of  natural  his- 
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loiy,  including  the  animal  and  vegelable  realms,  have  been  di- 
rected lo  be  explored,  and  Ihe  dutj^  has  been  conhded  lo  several 
Kientific  gentlemen,  from  whoin  may  be  expected  full  and  in- 
teresting accounts  of  tlie  quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles, 
insects,  and  plants,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Slate. 

Tbeae  works  will  be  honorable  monuments  of  the  enlight- 
eoed  and  cTipanded  views  of  the  legislature,  reflect  lasting 
bonor  upon  the  chief  magistrates,  under  whose  direction  thny 
liave  been  so  successfully  prosecuted,  and  entitle  the  enlight- 
ened and  ineritorioua  gentlemen,  who  have  participated  in  the 
lery  responsible  labors,  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the 
present  and  all  future  generations. 

We  have  indulged  so  far  iu  the  general  remarks,  which  the 
fery  inlereating  subject  of  agriculture  has  suggested,  that 
Ibere  is  lefl  only  sufficient  apace  to  commend  to  the  real  friends 
of  tbe  country  the  instructive  Address,  which  the  Agricultural 
Cotninissioner  delivered,  before  the  saaembled  yeomanry  of 
KveriJ  of  the  interior  counties,  during  the  last  autumn.  It  is 
■n  impressive  appeal  to  the  farmers,  urging  them  strenuously 
to  endeavour  lo  render  their  condition  as  prosperous  and  hap- 
their  pursuits  are  respectable  and  important,  by  renewed 
•tTorts  in  the  acquisition  of  intelligence,  and  to  illuatrate,  by 
iple,  how  independent  and  deserving  of  the  highest  con- 
ation are  those,  who  zealously  emulate  the  hardy  vir- 
itiiea   and   rnral   induatry  of  their  adventurous  Anglo-Sazon 


—  TTie  Law  Reporter.  Edited  by  P,  W.  Chandlkk.  Bta- 
ton:  Weeks,  Jordan,  k  Company.  1839.  Vol.  I.  Noa. 
1-12.  pp.  370, 

The  main  object  of  this  work,  as  originally  announced,  is 
to  give  lo  the  legal  profession  a  monthly  condensed  report  of 
the  most  important  cases  decided  in  the  Superior  Courts  of 
ciril  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States,  whether  m 
hank,  or  at  niii  prvu.  To  these  are  added  digests  of  such 
eontemporary  English  cases  as  are  deemed  interesting  to  Amer- 
ieon  lawyers  ;  brief  accounts  of  the  principal  legislative  acts 
in  the  several  States  ;  critical  notices  of  new  legal  publica- 
tions ;  obituary  notices  of  distinguished  juriBta  ;  and  a  miscel- 
laneous head  of  essays  and  intelligence  on  le^al  subjects, 
Tbe  plan,  thus  sketched,  has  been  executed,  in  all  its  depart- 
nents,  with  much  ability  and  tact,  by  the  industrious  editor, 
ia  the  twelve  numbers  composing  his  Brst  volume  ;  and,  as 
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we  judge,  in  a  manner  completelj  saccessfiiL  Such  a  work 
bad  long  been  called  for  by  the  profession  in  this  country  ;  and 
may  well  be  supposed  as  essential  here  as  in  England,  where 
*'  The  Legal  Observer,"  a  periodical  on  a  similar  plan,  has  al- 
ready reached  its  seventeenth  volume.  The  volume  before  us 
is  said  to  contain  upwards  of  one  hundred  cases  not  before 
published  ;  and  the  editor  numbers  among  his  correspondents 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  judges  and  lawyers,  of  whose 
articles  it  has  been  remarked,  that,  while  they  add  greatly  to 
the  value  of  the  work,  they  prove  the  sense  which  these  gen- 
tlemen entertain  of  its  merits  and  character.  We  deem  this  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  cause  of  legal  science  ;  which  seems  at  pres- 
ent to  be  cultivated  in  this  country  with  a  freedom,  liberality, 
and  zeal,  not  surpassed  in  that  from  which  the  elements  of  our 
jurisprudence  are  derived. 


3.  —  The  Teacher f  or  Moral  Influence  employed  in  the  Jfnslrue* 
turn  and  Oovemment  of  the  Young,  New  Stereotype 
Edition,  with  an  Additional  Chapter  on  "  the  First  Day 
in  School."  By  Jacob  Abbott,  Late  Principal  of  the 
Mt.  Vernon  Female  School,  Boston,  Mass.  Boston  : 
Published  by  Whipple  &   Damrell.     1839. 

Among  the  endless  variety  of  systems  and  plans  for  educa- 
tion, it  is  comfortable  to  think,  that  bright  scholars  and  excel- 
lent men  have  come  out  from  under  the  most  unpromising 
regimen,  and  have  of\en  formed  themselves  without  any  rule 
or  system  whatever.  This  is  not  saying,  however,  that  all  sys- 
tems are  equally  good,  or  that  it  is  matter  of  no  consequence 
what  system  is  pursued.  And,  whatever  plan  is  determined  on, 
it  ought  to  propose,  as  the  most  important  preparatory  step,  to 
teach  a  child  the  habit  of  fixing  his  attention  for  a  certain 
time  upon  a  certain  thing  ;  and  this,  not  because  it  is  particu- 
larly pleasant,  or  attractive  in  itself,  though  care  should  be 
taken  ^that  it  should  not  be  made  unnecessarily  otherwise. 
When  a  child  finds,  that,  by  giving  his  attention  for  a  very 
short  time  to  a  given  subject,  either  the  letters  which  make  a 
word,  or  any  thing  else,  be  conquers  a  difhculty^  and  fixes  the 
word  or  the  number  in  his  mind,  he  enjoys  the  pleasure  of 
successful  labor,  and  has  learned  a  lesson  he  will  not  forget. 
He  will  be  willing  to  make  a  similar  effort  the  next  day  ;  and, 
by  patiently  going  on  in  this  way,  a  good  habit  of  study  will 
be  formed,  with  very  little  time  spent  at  each  separate  trial. 
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Wm  of  coarse  can  be  done  best  at  home,  vhere  the  hours  and 
Daments  nre  under  Ihe  teacher's  control,  and  tvhere,  the  mo- 
s  point  19  gained,  the  child  can  be  set  et  entire  hberly. 
It  fonna  a  most  excelletit  preparation  for  school  ;  as  the  pupil, 
bring  learned  the  art  of  application,  and  having  been  taught 
k  this  wny  to  study,  will  be  able  to  enter  with  pleasure  into 
Ae  routine  of  the  school,  the  operations  of  which,  however, 
ihDuld  be  varied  as  much  as  possible,  since  young  children  so 
non  weary  of  real  application. 

Kveti  at  school,  however,  something  like  this  sort  of  training 
TOuk]  not  be  impracticable.  If  the  teacher  could  devote  the 
lime  which  he  spends  in  bearing  a  class  spell,  for  instance,  to 
hMring  the  pupils  which  compose  it,  each  to  succeesion,  spell 
im  words  from  the  hook,  two  or  three  limes,  (and  it  would 
Wdly  take  longer  to  do  this,  than  lo  hear  the  words  boggled 
grer  and  passed  down  the  class  as  is  olten  the  ease,)  the  time 
vould  be  belter  spent,  and  the  children  would  know  more 
ibout  the  words,  than  if  they  had  sal  in  the  usual  listless  way 
rlheir  books  for  an  hour,  Aderlhis  exercise,  the  books 
Bight  be  put  away,  and  the  attention  of  the  children  turned  to 
PMnething  else  ;  and  ibey  would  thus  escape  the  danger  of  get- 
'tg  listless,  idle  habits,  which  are  so  apt  to  follow  the  usual 
lethoda  of  studying  In  school.  They  know  ihat  they  must 
n  there  a  certain  lime,  whether  they  are  idle  or  not,  and  they 
w  that  they  must  hold  the  book  and  try  to  study  till  the 
le  comes  to  recite  ;  and  they  learn  lo  make  the  best  of  the 
^^  liter,  and  amuse  themselves  aa  well  as  they  can  in  looking 
Mnd  the  school,  and  taking  notice  how  others  are  occupied! 
When  this  habit  of  fixing  the  attention  is  formed  and  form- 
g,  B  good  exercise  for  it  is,  to  strengthen  the  memory  by 
Aliiig  things  by  heart,  as  we  say.  This  practice  has  been 
unco,  and  it  is  not  uncommon,  at  the  present  lime,  to  bear 
a  attempt  to  store  the  memory  with  words  and  facts  spoken 
Twilh  disapprobation.  But  the  great  facility  children  have 
1  committing  things  to  memory  seems  to  show,  ihal  nature 
■  intended  some  use  should  be  made  ol'  this  power  in  early 
t.  There  are  many  things  of  a  mechanical  and  technical 
h],  which  it  is  very  important  to  have  Eixed  in  the  mind, 
Aich,  learned  in  childhood,  are  never  forgolten,  and  which  are 
eqaired  much  easier  in  early  childhood  than  in  after  life. 
d  this  very  acquisition  slrenglhens  ihe  memory.  A  person, 
lio  expects  to  have  a  great  treasure  poured  in  upon  him,  is 
4  thought  unwise  lo  prepare  a  commodious  receplncle  for  it, 
id  lo  strengthen  it  by  every  means  in  his  power,  that  he  may 
table  to  receive  and  retain  his  Ireasure  as  it  comes  lo  him  ; 
d  a  well-trained  memory,  tilled  tn  early  youth,  when  acqui- 
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BitionB  are  easily  made,  with  a  valuable  store  of  words  and 
facts,  will  Qot  be  found  a  bad  foundation  for  almost  any  su- 
perstructure  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  raise  upon  it. 

Mr.  Abbott's  work  will  be  found  a  very  valuable  aid  in  the 
|,  great  work  of  education.  It  contains  a  record  of  the  expe- 
ice  of  a  careful,  conscientious,  and  highly  succcaaful  teach- 
er of  youth.  Hia  views  are  illustrated  by  real  and  imaginary 
examples,  showing  the  effects  of  his  system.  The  book  con- 
tains a  description  of  the  method  of  conducting  the  Mount 
Vernon  Street  school,  from  which  much  assistance,  and  many 
valuable  hints  on  the  snbject  of  education  may  be  drawn. 
Mr.  Abbott  says  ; 

"  Tiiere  is  perliaps  no  way,  by  wliich  a  writer  can  more  efiectually 
explain  bis  views  on  the  snbjeci  of  education,  than  by  presenting  a 
great  variery  of  actual  cases,  whether  real  or  iniajpnary,  and  deacribmg 
particularly  the  treatment  he  woitld  recommend  in  each.  This  meth- 
od of  commimicBiing  knowledge  is  very  ertensively  resorted  to  in  ibe 
medical  proleason,  where  writers  detail  particular  cases,  and  report 
tiie  symptoms  and  the  trealitiont  for  each  succeeding  day,  so  that  the 
rea<ler  may  almost  loncy  himself  actually  a  visiter  at  the  eick  bed, 
and  the  nature  and  olTects  of  the  various  prescrintions  become  fixed 
in  the  mind,  with  almost  as  much  distinctness  and  pcrmancDcy  aa  ac- 
tual experience  would  give."  —  p.  34S. 

Mr.  Abbott's  plan  of  giving,  every  hour  or  half  hour,  a  re- 
cess in  the  school  from  labor,  in  which  speaking,  and  moving 
about  the  room  for  two  or  three  minutes  are  permitted,  is  an 
arrangement  which  must  prove  highly  useful  both  to  the 
teacher  and  pupils,  by  sparing  the  former  the  annoyance  of 
individual  applications,  and  refreshing  the  latter  by  changing 
the  positions  of  the  body  and  the  operations  of  the  mind. 
He  describes  at  length  the  operation  of  this  rule,  and  the  ap- 
paratus hy  which  it  was  regulated. 

The  advice  in  the  following  quotation  is  truly  admirable. 

"  Never  gi-t  out  of  patience  with  dulness.     Perhaps  I  ought  to  say, 

I  never  get  out  of  patience  with  any  thing.     That  would  perliaps  be 

\  ibe  wisest  rule.     Bui,  above  all  things,  remember  that  dulneM  and 

tupidity,  and  you  will  certainly  find  them  in  every  sohoo),  are  the 

F  very  last  thuigs  to  get  out  of  [)alience  with.     If  the  Creator  has  ao 

r  fbrmed  the  miud  of  a  boy,  that  he  must  go  through  lite  slowly  and 

I   with  difficulty,  impeded  by  obstructions  which  olhere  do  not  feel, 

I  uid  depressed  by  discouragements  which  others  never  know,  bin  iM 

I  ji  surely  bard  enough,  without  having  you  to  add  to  it  (he  trials  and 

L  nifierings,  which  sarcBsm  and  reproach  from  you,  con  heap  upon  bim. 

Look  over  your  schoolroom,  therefore,  and,  wherever  you  find  one 

\  whom  you  perceive  the  Creator  to  have  endued  with  less  inlellectu- 

■I  power  than  others,  fix  your  eye  ujion  him  with  an  expression  of 

kindness  and  sympathy.    Such  a  boy  will  have  suffering  enough  &wn 

the  Bollish  tyranny  of  hiseonipanionE;  he  ought  to  find  in  you  a  pro- 
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^  tKIv uid  friend.  Oneortliegreateslpleaeures  which  a  leacher's  life 
'  tflbnta,  18  die  interest  of  seeking  out  such  an  one,  bowed  down  with 
bortleoe  of  deprenion  and  diecourogenienl,  unaccustomed  to  sympa- 
1  lliy  and  hindnras,  and  expecting  nothing  for  the  Aiture  but  a  weaty 
^  n&tinniiiion  of  the  cheerlees  toila,  which  have  etnbillered  the  past; 
^Laid  tfaa  pleasure  of  taking  off  the  burden,  of  surprising  the  timid, 
^H&beortened  aufferer  by  kind  worda  and  cheering  looks,  and  of  seeing 
^Hh  his  countenance  the  expression  of  ease,  and  even  of  happiness, 
B  padually  reluming."^  pp.  98,  iB. 

'  The  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the   hook  is  excellent,  and  it 

htrdly  seema  possible,  that  any  one  engaged  in  the  work  of 
education,   either  publicly  or  privately,  can  rend  it  without 
■    pleasure  and  advantage, 

L„.„.,...,.„......„...„ 

^Pbe  capacities  of  children.  The  usual  success  of  such  an 
^^  iltempt  is,  that  the  author  writes  himself  down,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  The  truth  is,  that,  If  a  subject  is  within  the 
r«ach  of  a  child's  intellect,  he  will  understand  it,  if  treated 
in  the  ordinary  language  used  by  people  of  good  sense,  who 
have  passed  the  age  of  legal  majority.  If  the  matter  in  itself 
is  too  deep  for  him,  he  will  comprehend  it  not  a  whit  the 
belter,  though  it  be  discussed  in  terms  which  savor  strong- 
ly of  the  pap-spoon  and  nursing- bottle.  And,  as  an  affair 
merely  of  taste,  we  object  decidedly  to  the  use  of  baby-talk 
in  tba  higher  walks  of  philosophy.  If  it  be  abaolulely  neces- 
sary to  enlighten  the  minds  of  children  on  such  profound 
KlepiCB,  —  (o  (each  them  how  to  eat  meat  before  they  have 
But  their  first  teeth,  —  better  proceed  per  snllum,  and  give 
n  solid  nutriment  at  once  ;  put  the  standard  treatises  on 
uid  metaphysics  into  their  hands,  and  let  the  un- 
reeched  philosophers  run  their  chance  for  comprehending 
ibnX  they  may,  and  acquiring  an  early  taste  for  grave  and 
HbfllantiaJ  reading.  Cowley  and  Pope  wrote  good  verses 
kefore  they  were  ten  years  old  ;  why,  ask  our  modern  re- 
fbmers,  should  not  the  precocious  intellects  of  the  pregeni 
day  study  moral  philosophy  and  political  economy  at  a  still 
earlier  period  ?  Miss  Martineau  will  lend  them  a  helping 
md  in  the  latter  science,  if  they  meet  with  difiicuhies,  and 
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the  number  of  her  coadjutors,  in  the  other  departments  of 
science,  is  rapidly  increasing. 

We  dislike  the  plan  and  object  of  the  little  work  now 
before  us,  though  the  intrinsic  merits  of  its  execution  place 
it  very  high  in  the  olass  of  works  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
writer  is  evidently  a  man  of  talent,  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject  which  he  treats,  and,  we  seriously  believe,  more  ca- 
pable of  discussing  it  to  the  profit  of  men  and  women  of  full 
age  and  mature  capacities,  than  of  initiating  school-boys 
into  its  mysteries.  He  has  even  some  acquaintance  with  the 
infant  mind,  though,  we  maintain,  it  is  an  imperfect  and  un- 
philosophical  one,  or  he  would  never  have  written  his  ^^  Moral 
Teacher."  As  the  title  purports,  it  is  an  introduction  to  the 
science  of  ethics,  with  some  words  upon  political  philosophy, 
taste,  literary  criticism,  and  religious  belief,  —  all  designed 
for  the  use  of  very  youthful  pupils  in  common  schools.  In 
the  table  of  contents,  we  find  such  titles  to  the  various 
chapters  and  sections  as  the  following  ;  '^  What  Morality 
is  ;  ''  '^  What  tells  us  we  should  do  right  ?  Something  with- 
in and  born  with  us  "  ;  "  Origin  of  Civil  Society  **  ;  "  Ob- 
jects of  Civil  Society  "  ;  "  Beauties  of  Art  and  Literature  " ; 
'^Revelation, — presupposes  our  Moral  Capacities."  And 
all  these  high  and  mighty  themes  are  illustrated  by  stories 
about  marbles  and  pencils  lent  in  schools,  and  sometimes 
returned,  sometimes  not ;  about  Washington,  who  was  natu- 
rally passionate,  and  yet  governed  his  temper  remarkably 
well ;  about  little  Sarah,  who  was  once  sent  to  carry  a  basket 
of  apples,  and  refused  to  give  one  of  them  to  her  compan- 
ion, lest  she  should  become  a  thief  Now  it  does  not  require 
a  Solomon  to  foresee,  that  the  writer  of  such  a  book,  how- 
ever praiseworthy  may  be  his  intentions,  and  ingenious  the 
execution  of  his  task,  must  fail  of  attaining  the  end  proposed. 

Should  he  be  disposed  to  revise  his  present  work,  or  to  pre- 
pare another,  with  a  similar  object  in  view,  we  would  earn- 
estly call  his  attention  to  the  following  advice.  Teach  prac- 
tical morality  to  children,  as  much  as  you  please  ;  illustrate 
the  precepts,  if  you  will,  by  little  apologues,  the  fables  of 
Esop  and  Pilpay,  or  even  historical  anecdotes,  and  have  no 
fear,  if  the  narrative  be  a  pertinent  one,  that  it  will  go  be- 
yond the  child's  understanding.  But  pray  leave  the  deep 
and  dark  problems  of  theoretical  ethics  to  the  consideration 
of  full-grown  minds.  The  child  supers,  not  merely  perplexi- 
ty, but  positive  moral  harm,  when  he  is  officiously  informed  of 
difficulties,  that  never  would  have  occurred  to  his  unprompt- 
ed intellect.     Tell  him,  that  the  Spartans  encouraged  their 
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boys  (o  steal,  and  Ihal  "there  is  a  tribe  of  Indians  ia  Mis- 
toitri,  who  regard  the  aged  as  a  useless  burden  lo  the  com- 
nunity,"  and  there  is  danger,  that  he  will  recollect  the  facts 
■fler  be  has  entirely  forgotten  your  abstruse  explanation  of 
Should  his  honesty  uT  filial  duties  be  subsequently 
exposed  to  some  sore  temptation,  this  recollection  may  sup- 
ply Ko  argumeiit  on  the  wrong  side,  and  fairly  turn  the  scale. 
We  do  not  attribute  too  much  ingenuity  to  him  by  this  sup- 
position. A  smart,  but  roguish  child,  in  making  excuses  for 
some  fault,  will  show  ten  times  as  much  cunning  as  is  bere 
tupposed.  If  those,  who  write  books  for  children,  would 
only  give  tbeir  pupils  credit,  on  all  subjects,  for  possessing 
one  half  the  aculeness  and  reflective  power,  which  they  fre- 
quently display  in  mischief,  we  would  venture  to  predict  an 
reform  in  the  contents  of  our  juvenile  libraries. 


—  jS  Critical  Exposiiion  of  Mental  Philosophy,  or  the  First 
Principles  of  Metaphysics ;  embracing  a  Critical  Analysis 
of  Ideas,  Ihe  ElemeiUa  of  Reasoning,  and  Ike  Philoso- 
phy of  Ihv  Feelings  and  Ihe  fVill.  Adapted  to  Aca- 
demic and  Popular  Use.  By  Leicester  A.  SiWTER, 
A.  M.  New  Haven  :  Published  by  Durrie  &  Peck. 
1839.     I2mo.    pp.  316. 

A  VOLCME  of  original  speculations,  on  mental  philosophy, 
%  an  American  writer,  is  a  curiosity  ;  and  we  feel  disposed 
'fe  welcome  its  appearance,  without  instituting  any  very  strict 
^(joiry  into  its  merits,  It  is  true,  Ihat^a  portion  of  our 
coantrymen  have  evinced,  of  late,  considerable  interest  in 
abstract  investigations,  and  metaphysics  have  been  brought 
itfain  the  reach  and  comprehension  of  a  greater  number  of 
irsoas,  than  were  ever  before  engaged  in  such  sort  of  read- 
But  the  qppetile,  as  yet,  has  been  gratified  only  by 
igo  nutriment.  Numerous  translations  have  appeared, 
'•r  the  most  recent  French  and  (jerman  treatises  on  philoso- 
phy ;  and,  while  the  rapidity  of  their  sale  shows  how  much 
curiosity  is  excited  on  the  subject,  the  rather  unsatisfactory 
Ksnll  of  a  perusal  of  them  has  probably  stimulated  the  desire 
(or  fresh  inquiries.  Whether  speculation  has  not  lost  as 
Much  in  depth,  as  it  has  thus  gained  in  popularity,  — whether 
i  laale  bus  not  been  created  for  showy  and  superficial  dis- 
^isition,  and  for  forming  hasty  and  sweeping  theories  on  all 
lubjccU,  —  is  a  question  that  may  admit  of  doubl,  and  which 
VOL.  XLIX.  —  wo.  104.  32 
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cannot  be  safely  answered,  till  we  have  had  further  expe- 
rience- But  we  shall  not  complain  of  this  stale  of  things,  if 
it  leads  other  persons,  of  as  much  talent  and  modesty  aa  Mr, 
Sawyer,  to  follow  his  example,  by  presenting  The  public  with 
the  results  of  their  private  studies. 
Hia  work  contains  the  fruits  of 
than  of  extensive  reading,  and  is  mo 

light  upon  the  much  vexed  quest! 
the  wits  of  ancient  and  modern  phi 
has   borrowed  little,  but  thought 


a  the  fruits  of  hin 


n  pointing 
rch,  than  in  shedding 
,  which  have  perplexed 
oBophera,  The  author 
a  great  deal  ;  and  has  here 
it,  plain,  and  gener- 
■ily  lucid  style,  without  any  altempt  at  line  writing,  hair- 
spun  reasoning,  or  paradoxical  statements.  Good  (asle  and 
correct  judgment  are  apparent  throughout  the  book.  Free 
from  afTectation  and  rhetorical  artifice,  and  occupied  entirely 
with  abstract  subjects,  it  will  be  relished  by  a  stuall  class  of 
students,  but  will  probably  find  few  purchasers,  and  still 
fewer  readers,  among  the  multitude.  The  writer  is  unaffect- 
edly modest,  though  his  manner  of  frequently  stating  conclu- 
sions, without  giving  the  arguments  on  which  they  rest,  odeo 
appears  like  dogmatism.  We  know  nothing  of  the  circum- 
Btances  under  which  the  book  is  written  ;  but  there  is  good 
internal  evidence,  that  the  writer  has  had  too  much  respect 
for  the  public,  to  hurry  before  them  with  undigested  opin- 
ions and  a  slip-shod  style,  and  has  carefully  reviewed  and 
elaborated  his  matter,  until  it  displays  regularity  of  feature 
Knd  general  comeliness. 

Perhaps  if  Mr.  Sawyer  had  confined  his  attention,  for  the 
present,  to  one  branch  of  a  most  comprehensive  subject,  his 
apeculations  would  have  gained  in  point  of  unity  and  com- 
pactness, and  the  reader  would  be  less  confused  by  frequent 
and  sudden  transitions.  As  it  is,  he  has  gained  a  sort  of 
completeness,  by  touching  lightly  on  all  the  ramificBlioDs 
of  metaphysical  inquiry,  and  admitting  no  doctrines  from 
other  writers,  which  had  not  been  carefully  weighed  and  re- 
modelled in  his  own  mind.  But  we  frequently  feel,  that  the 
discussion  of  a.  single  topic  is  incomplete,  and  that  the  re- 
marks are  loose  and  disjointed.  Even  a  hypothetical  system, 
though  dangerous  in  many  respects,  may  be  of  use  to  a 
writer  in  this  department  of  knowledge,  by  enabling  him  to 
ftise  scattered  hints  and  unconnected  opinions  into  one  ine- 
thodicsl  whole.  The  phraseology  is  generally  accurate  and 
clear,  the  innovations,  in  the  use  of  words,  which  philosoph- 
ical writers  are  so  strongly  tempted  to  make,  being,  in  this 
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case,  carefullj  studied  and  conrormed  to  the  genius  of  the 
language.  Sometimes,  however,  where  technical  terms  are 
introduced,  which  have  but  lately  taken  root  in  English 
soil,  they  are  applied  somewhat  variously,  in  different  parts 
of  the  work,  as  if  only  a  wavering  and  confused  idea  was  at- 
tached to  them  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  We  notice  Ihia 
fact,  particularly,  in  the  case  of  the  two  very  convenient  cor- 
relative terms,  snbjecltre  and  objeclire,  which  are  used  some- 
times  in  the  common  and  sometimes  in  the  technical  sense, 
>o  that   the   reader  is  oflen  bewildered  between   them. 

But  these  are  small  blemishes,  and  detract  but  little  from 
the  praise  due  to  the  writer,  forlho  preparation  of  a  thought- 
ful and  ingenious  treatise  on  an  abstruse  and  difhcult  sub- 
j^tt.  If  opportunity  served,  we  might  break  a  lance  with 
hint  in  argument  on  one  or  two  of  his  favorite  opinions.  But 
u  ibis  pleasure  is  denied,  it  only  remains  to  otTer  him  our 
thanks  for  the  mingled  instruction  and  eiilertainmeot  which 
*e  have  drawn  from  the  perusal  of  his  lucubrations. 


|6.  —  J  Pratlical  TreaUse  on  ^ritktnetic  ;  lo  which  is  added  a 
Ducription  of  Book-keeping,  U)ilh  Examples  for  Praelice, 
By  GEORce  Leonard,  Jr.  Boston  :  George  W.  Light. 
l6mo.    pp.  347. 

Tas  circulation  of  school-books  of  the  right  kind  in  this 
ftMunlry  is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  and  we  hail  the  appear- 
ance of  such  an  one,  as  we  esteem  this  volume  of  Mr.  Leonard 
lo  be,  with  peculiar  satisfaction.  It  is  the  greater,  when  we 
cunaider  the  currency  frequently  obtained  by  such  things,  and 
the  corresponding  good  or  evil  they  must  be  continually  eflect- 
uig.  Kew  persons  are  probably  aware,  for  example,  of  the 
ettent  lo  which  Pike's  Arithmetic  has  been  used,  and  even  still 
r«  :  or  some  half  a  dozen  others  which  might  be  named,  in- 
cluding Adama'a,  one  of  the  moat  modern,  of  which,  accord- 
ing tw  a  statement  in  the  author's  Preface,  some  forly  thou- 
i-na^a  bad  been  printed,  as  long  ago  as  1831.  It  is  a  fact  well 
lulhrnticated,  we  suppose,  that  some  of  our  school-books  have 
licea  sold  in  numbers  ranging  from  one  hundred  thousand  lo 
ihiee  hundred  thousand,  within  the  first  ten  years  of  their  ex- 
Mcnce  !  The  ap|)earance  of  a  new  candidate  for  currency 
like  ihie,  with  any  thing  like  specious  pretensions,  may  be 
il<-cmed,  we  repeat  il,  a  matter  of  national  interest. 

Il  is  very  evidenl  to  us,  that  Mr.  Leonard  has  not  lost  sight 
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of  these  coos  ide  rations  ;  nor  yet  of  another  circumstance,  equal- 
ly interesting  to  the  cause  of  education, — that,  in  ihe  crowd  of 
these  candidalea  for  the  lucrative  public  favor  of  which  we  have 
t  be  something  rather  remarkable  ia  the 
me,  to  give  it  much  prospect  of  a  profitable 
ws.  A  fresh  Arithmetic  is  not  the  imposing 
i  was.  It  must  not  only  advance  claims  to 
me  sort  over  its  predecessors,  but  it  must 
ooner  or  later.  It  must  endure  examina- 
r  spiritless  campilatious  and  abridgmenla  will 


spoken,  there  : 


char 


rofa 


rivalry 
ph.non 
improvements  of 

I   Buslain  them  too, 

''  tion.      Slovenly 
never  do. 

Such  a  book  is  not  Mr.  Leonard's,  It  is  evident  on  every 
page,  that  great  labor  has  been  spent  upon  it,  and  that  of  no 
blind  or  dull  description,  but  by  a  mind  iaipressed  with  clear 
views  of  the  subject,  and  accustomed  to  make  its  industr/ 
ttU  to  some  good  account.  Not  that  this  Arithmetic  contains 
a  large  propurlion  of  new  matter,  or  proposes  many  unginsl 
ideas.  We  should  ut  ouce  have  doubts  of  its  value  suggested 
to  us,  if  it  aHecled  any  such  thing.  The  improvements  it  8e«ms 
to  us  to  present,  are  those  of  greater  convenience  than  show. 
Mostly,  they  must  needs  be  matters  of  arrangement,  rather 
than  of  substantive  innovation.  McAdam  was  not  the  first 
man  who  used  broken  stones  in  road-making.  He  used  ihem 
in  a  slightly  different  manner  from  others  ;  but  he  altered  the 
whole  face  of  countries  by  the  change.  Mr.  Leonard  has  done 
Bomething,  we  think,  to  Jilacadamise  arithmetic. 

The  chief  merits  of  bis  book  may  be  soon  slated.  Many  of 
Ihem  are  comprised  in  the  one  important  word,  simpUlicalion  ; 
by  which  we  mean  to  express  its  character  in  respect  not  mere* 
\j  to  details,  but  also  to  system  and  order,  prevailing  coherent- 
ly throughout  the  work.  Intended,  we  presume,  for  the  use 
of  common  schools,  it  assumes  that  the  learner  is  able  to  read  ; 
and  beginning  at  this  point,  it  goes  on  from  one  subject  to  an- 
other in  a  manner  which  appears  to  us  eminently  rational  and 
natural.  Every  principle  is  explained,  either  by  simple  ques- 
tions preceding  the  statement  of  it,  so  that  Ihe  pupil  reasons 
it  out  for  himself,  or  by  the  discussimi  of  an  operation  per- 
formed lit  length  in  figures.  To  do  [bis,  or  attempt  it,  more 
nr  less,  is  a  common  practice  ;  but  the  extent  to  which  these 
explanations  and  illustrations  accomplish  their  object,  must 
of  course  depend  upon  each  author's  skill.  In  this  work 
we  consider  them  to  be  unusually  practical,  simple,  and  clear. 
These,  as  all  teachers  well  know,  are  important  points.  Brev- 
ity is  another,  and  this  too  has  been  studied.  Moat  of  the 
school-hooks  multiply  useless  words,  to  the  great  embarraM- 
ment  of  youthful  minds.     Othera  have  attained  the  marit  of 


I 
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iompuled  on  the  bal' 
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brevity  too  often  Bt  the  expense  of  clearnesB,  —  saroetimeB 
aiuiiiiug  onaller  ia  fact  in  dispensable  to  the  complete  compre- 
henaiou  of  the  subject,  and  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  introducing 
what  is,  to  say  the  least,  of  doubtful  value.  Mr.  Leonard's 
book  ia  remarkably  free  from  these  faults.  Where  it  is  really 
Dtcfsaary,  he  uses  as  many  words  as  other  authors,  but  very 
seldoDi  where  it  is  not.  Let  us  take  one  specimen.  A  rule 
baa  been  adopted  in  many  of  our  most  respectable  courts  of 
justice  for  computing  interest  when  partial  payments  h«ve 
b«en  made.  In  the  New  York  Chancery  Reports,  this  rule  ia 
thus  Elated  by  Chancellor  Kent ;  — 

"Ttw  nile  for  cneting  Interest,  when  partial  pBymentB  have  been 
Diniie,  ii  to  apply  the  payment,  in  the  tirat  place,  lo  the  dlBcherge  of 
Ui«  intercet  tlieii  dut\  If  ilie  payment  exteeda  ilm  itjlerest,  the  sur- 
pln*  {OW  lowariiii  disrliargidg  the  principnl,  mid  ifae  dulitieqiienl  inter- 
««  is  to  be  computed  on  the  Iwlauce  of  principal  remaining  due.  If 
the  payment  Iw  less  than  the  intereai,  the  surplus  o'' '  ' 
be  takeii  to  augment  the  jirincipal ;  but  Intereai  c 
mer  principal  until  the  period  when  the  paym 
•It^wd  the  mteresi  due,  and  then  ihe  aurplua  is  i 
dWbnrgine  the  uriucipal ;  and  interest  ia  to  be  c 
•Doe,  aa  afuresuid." 

Thus  we  find  this  rule  in  the  recent  Arithmetics.  Mr.  Leon- 
ui  eeems  to  us  to  have  gained  much  and  lost  nothing  by  ex- 
pressing  it  as  follows  ; 

"Cast  tbo  inlereat  to  ibe  time  when  the  money  paid  sball  at  leest  be 
equal  to  the  iniereat,lhen  disclinrge  the  interest  from  the  money  paid, 
■ubtract  the  excess,  if  any,  from  the  princijwl,  ond  cast  the  Interest  on 
te  Dew  prin[^i)ial  as  ttefore,  and  so  on." 

Hia  management  of  interest  may  be  referred  to  as  a  speci- 
awn  of  his  style.  Generally  the  scholar  carries  off  from 
common  treatises  no  single  simple  rule  that  will  really  serve 
the  purposes  of  business.  He  learns,  —  that  is,  commits  to 
memory,  — a  number  of  half-formed  one.s,  none  of  which  proves 
•Tailnble  in  Ihe  end,  and  he  finally  gets  to  performing  the 
opermions  in  question  by  a  process  which  he  owes  lo  his  own 
uiiaided  common  sense.  The  Numeration  in  this  work,  the 
■latementa  of  all  the  simple  rules,  and  the  method  of  proving 
certain  operations  (as  multipHcaiion),  may  generally  he  com- 
pared  with  corresponding  portions  of  common  treatiaes,  much, 
we  think,  to  the  advantage  of  the  former. 

This  is  a  recommendation  which  applies  to  details.  A  more 
comprehensive  one  is  deserved  by  the  arrangement  at  large. 
The  author's  study  has  evidently  been,  to  make  this  such 
throughout  that  one  subject  would  naturally  call  up  another, 
ttUraduciag  us  from  each  to  each  by  an  obvious  and  pleasing 
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gradation  ;  so  that  any  article,  as  Fractions,  Decimal  Frae- 
lioni,  Fedtral  Money,  Sic.  when  ODce  djscuaaed  and  explained, 
inalead  of  being  laid  aside  altogether,  is  made  to  recur  practi- 
cally, —  not,  as  it  were,  intruding,  but  yet  insisting  upon  being 
remembered  and  well  understood.  This  merit  would  seem  to 
be  indispensable  ;  but,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  authors  have 
attained  to  it  mostly  but  in  imperfect  as  well  as  widely- various 
degrees.  For  example,  Mr.  Leonard's  first  rule  in  Decimal 
Fradiotu  is  for  changing  a  common  fraction  to  a  decimal.  All 
the  treatises  have  such  a  rule.  It  is  as  easily  explained  in 
one  place  as  another.  Now  the  position  of  it  is  important,  and 
herein  is  the  difference  between  the  arrangement  before  us. 
and  others  which  occur  to  our  recollection.  In  them  it  1* 
placed  at  the  end  of  Decimals.  Hcte,  coming  first,  its  princi- 
ples can  be  employed  in  addition,  subtraction,  Sic.,  of  Decimals, 
which  follow  it.  Thus  the  pupil  has  the  advantage  of  re- 
impressing  an  important  process  upon  his  mind,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  performs  an  operation  similar  to  those  which  occur 
in  the  actual  practice  of  business,  and  so  reminding  him  of  the 
real  utility  of  the  rule.  So,  in  most  of  the  treatises,  we  fiod 
Fttkral  Money  placed  just  af\er  Divinion.  Of  course,  many 
rules  must  be  given,  and  a  long  article  appears.  In  the  work 
before  us,  the  subject  comes  after  Decimals,  and  every  opera- 
tion in  it  is  performed  by  rclerence  merely  to  them.  So,  ia 
Compound  JVuirttcrj,  where  Fraction*  are  to  be  applied  to  them. 
Mr.  Leonard  here  has  inverted  the  common  order.  In  or- 
dinary text-books,  possessed  too  of  much  merit,  the  nrrange- 
menl  makes  it  necessary  to  crowd  part  of  Compound  Humbert 
into  Fractions  ;  and  hence  follows  omission  as  well  as  rep- 
etition, with  a  needless  enlargement  of  the  volume,  and 
confusion  of  the  pupil's  mind.  Our  meaning  will  be  under- 
stood by  a  reference  to  Rediiclinn  of  Fractions,  or  of  Deci- 
mah,  in  the  common  treatises  and  in  Mr.  Leonard's.  Per- 
eealage  is  another  case  in  point,  and  there  are  many  more. 
We  specify  these  merely  as  illustrations. 

The  form  and  name  of  that  ancient  stumbling-block  to 
novices,  the  Rule  of  Three,  are  retained  as  u.sual.  So  are 
the  old  distinctions  generally,  which  on  the  whole  we  think 
wise.  Such  a  compliment  to  custom  and  habit,  were  it  noth- 
ing more,  need  occasion  no  inconvenience.  It  is  perfectly 
easy  to  do  so,  and  yet  thoroughly  work  the  old  processes 
over  anew.  The  learner,  in  this  book,  ia  led  on  through  the 
subject  in  question  with  a  good  deal  of  tact.  Much  reliance 
is  placed  on  examples,  to  be  performed  by  the  pupil,  and  these 
are  of  all  conceivable  varieties  which  may  be  of  use  to  him. 
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Al  the  same  lime  Rothiag  is  solved  by  algebraic 
point  the  nuthor  agrees,  so  far  e 
lect,  with  ColbupR  nione.  The  reason  ia  clear 
costs  the  pupil  more  to  simply  ^tate  the  exampli 
form,  than  it  does  to  perform  them  without  any 

many  persons,  in  actual  bi 
Mfttemenls  in  proportion,  in  i 
&ct,  just  as  it  wilt  be  seen  Mr.  Leonard  hni 
n  by  his  right  eiplanalions  to  do.  It  is  r 
mark,  that  there  itre  a  vast  many  questions  i 
Thrtr,    which  hardly    admit    of  being  slated 
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This  is  an  instance  of  judicious  omission  ;  and  there  are 
many  more  such,  though  the  treatise  embraces,  we  believe, 
■II  Ihe  modern  improvements  in  Arithmetic,  which  deserve 
lo  be  90  called.  Posilion,  Ptrmulaliona,  and  Combinations, 
e  among  these  omissionB.  The  two  last  are  algebraic  sub- 
Mcls,  of  limited  utdity,  and  not  to  be  explained  in  arithmetic. 
The  first  is  wholly  useless.  One  of  our  popular  authors 
Kcknowledges  this  in  his  preface,  though  he  still  inserts  the 
Article  in  his  book,  apparently  from  mere  deference  to  hab- 
Mp.  Leonard  would  perhaps  have  made  a  good  ex- 
diange,  in  rejecting  all  these  Rules,  had  he  only  gained  by 
il  the  insertion  of  Spccijic  Gravity  which  is  of  utility,  and 
riling  out  of  Menavralion,  and  the  Mechanical  Pow- 
4n,  without  the  customary  mutilation.  These  articles  con- 
tain much  matter  of  real  value,  especially  to  young  me- 
<h«mcs  I  and,  though  an  arithmetic  ia  not  a  treatise  on 
'■Dechanics,  wo  must  decidedly  commend  the  author's  policy, 
[Observed  in  many  other  cases  as  well  as  this,  of  furnishing 
in  his  book  all  the  matter  which  is  really  wanted  by  the 
s  he  writes  for  in  actual  ordinary  life,  and  which  is  not 
to  be  bad  from  other  sources.  Every  mathematical  subject 
of  prime  necessity,  in  fact,  belongs  to  an  arithmetic,  and  so 
joes  every  important  branch  of  business  which  contains 
aWbematieal  calculation.  After  all,  we  have  but  the  simple 
.•kmeDts  of  mensuration  given  here.  They  occupy  little 
■pace,  though  obviously  applicable  to  surfaces  and  bodies  so 
Utenaively,  that  the  intelligent  student  can  hardly  fail,  af- 
ter making  himself  master  of  these  principles,  lo  measure 
■  eorrectly  any  thing  which  is  likely  to  come  in  his  way.  So 
I  among  the  Mechanical  Powers,  we  have  a  description  of  the 
second  kind  of  lever  as  well  as  the  first.  For  this  a  good  rea- 
ion  exislB-     The  second  is  in  common  use,  perhaps  as  much 


I  ID  at  the  first.    And  yet  we  do  not  n 


mber  any  othei 
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instance  of  its  finding  a  place  in  an  arithmetic.  So  in  Gaii^ingj 
it  is  usual  to  give  a  rule  for  finding  the  capacity  of  a  cask 
in  ale  and  wine  gallons  only.  In  this  treatise  it  may  bo 
measured  in  bushels,  or  in  imperial  gallons  ;  the  latter  of 
which,  at  least,  is  of  some  moment,  inasmuch  as  this  meas- 
ure is  exclusively  used  in  Great  Britain,  and,  to  some  extent, 
(like  the  bushel  measure,)  in  our  own  country  also. 

Such,  generally,  is  the  practical  character  of  the  work ; 
and  we  consider  it  no  small  merit.  Other  illustrations  of  it 
occur  to  us  in  the  excellent  little  department  devoted  to 
Book-Keeping,  adapted  to  popular  use,  to  business-forms,  to 
the  divisions  of  the  dollar,  as  adopted  by  auctioneers,  and 
to  the  account  of  the  moneys  in  which  the  value  of  small  ar- 
ticles is  usually  named  in  the  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  These  may  look  at  first  like  trifles  ;  but  it  is  trifles 
like  these  which  make  up,  in  the  aggregate,  the  real  avail- 
ability and  true  worth  of  the  work.  Every  traveller  must 
have  learned  the  utility  of  the  statements  last  named,  —  not 
to  say  every  reader  of  newspapers.  Probably  the  least  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  work  is  the  article  on  Foreign  MeaS" 
ureSy  Weights,  and  Moneys,  being  chiefly  intended  for  one 
class,  the  merchants  ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  a  remark  like 
that  just  made  respecting  domestic  information  equally  ap- 
plies, as  regards  these  other  matters,  to  every  person  who 
would  consult  foreign  histories,  or  travels,  or  even  a  comaion 
journal. 

The  leading  recommendations  of  Mr.  Leonard's  book,  then, 
are  its  simplicity,  clearness,  and  practical  character.  More 
can  scarcely  be  said  in  favor  of  such  a  work.  We  ought, 
however,  to  mention,  that  not  a  few  cases  occur  of  the  cor- 
rection of  long-established  errors,  especially  in  the  form  of 
rules,  some  of  which,  popular  as  they  have  been  and  still 
are,  must  frequently  be  productive  of  most  incorrect  and  in- 
convenient results.  A  striking  instance  of  this  kind  will  be 
found  in  Mensuration,  At  the  same  time,  the  book,  doubt- 
less, is  not  perfect  itself  We  have  detected  a  few  er- 
rors in  the  answers  here  and  there,  and  there  are  some 
cases,  where  the  author  has  relaxed  a  little  from  his  rig- 
orous principle  of  making  things  perfectly  plain  to  the 
most  indifierent  understanding.  For  example  ;  '^  Per  cent, 
is  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  per  centum,  which  signifies  per 
hundred."  But  these  are  trivial  things,  easily  corrected  in 
another  edition. 
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7. —  Tke  Characters  of  Schiller  ;  by  Mrs.  Ellet.     Boston: 
Otis,  Broaders,  &  Company.     1839.    12mo.    pp.  296. 

This  is  a  volume  of  a  very  interesting  character.  It  shows 
a  fine  literary  taste,  and  very  considerable  attainments  ;  and 
the  subject  of  it,  to  wit,  the  genius  of  Schiller  as  displayed 
in  his  dramatic  characters,  is  one  of  great  and  daily  increas- 
ing interest  to  the  lovers  of  German  literature.  There  is  no 
controversy  in  the  minds  of  men,  in  regard  to  Schiller.  On 
all  hands  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  poet  of  a  very  high,  if 
not  of  the  highest  order ;  and  the  warmth  and  honesty  of 
his  heart,  which  shine  out  in  his  writings,  are  acknowledged 
with  an  equally  harmonious  consent.  In  this  respect,  his 
fate  is  widely  different  from  that  of  his  great  contemporary, 
Goethe,  whose  indifference  to  the  stirring  interests  of  the 
age  is  daily  operating  to  diminish  his  fame,  and  to  weaken 
the  love  with  which  his  memory  is  regarded. 

As  a  dramatic  author,  Schiller  had  several  great  faults. 
He  had  but  little  power  in  depicting,  or  rather  in  represent- 
ing, men  as  men,  —  as  living  beings,  —  with  the  foibles  and 
virtues  which  mark  them  in  actual  life.  His  characters,  it  is 
said,  are  almost  all  idealy  which  means,  that  they  are  not 
real ;  that  they  are  compounded  of  qualities  in  such  propor- 
tions as  are  not  found  among  men.  They  are  not  human 
beings,  but  only  personifications  of  those  qualities  ;  and  the 
sentiments  they  are  made  to  utter,  are  not  such  as  men 
would  actually  utter  under  the  given  circumstances,  but  such 
as  the  poet  himself  feels  in  contemplation  of  the  imaginary 
scene.  It  is  this  which  makes  Schiller  so  preeminently  what 
the  Germans  call  a  subjective  poet.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  the 
dramatic  characters  of  such  a  poet  open  but  few  questions 
for  criticism  to  decide.  The  aim  of  each  character  is  dis- 
tinctly seen  at  once.  We  are  not  obliged  to  ponder  upon 
it,  as  we  do  in  deciding  on  the  merits  of  a  character  of 
real  life.  We  know  at  once  what  the  poet  means  by  it,  pro- 
vided we  comprehend  the  import  of  his  language.  There 
are  no  hidden  motives  influencing  conduct  ;  no  half-betrayed 
idiosyncrasies,  which  are  to  be  traced  out  by  a  long  and 
scrutinizing  comparison  of  words,  aud  hints,  and  actions. 
When  we  read  a  play  of  Shakspeare,  we  are  strongly  per- 
suaded of  its  reality  ;  his  men  and  women  come  and  go,  talk 
and  act,  exhibit  one  or  another  part  of  their  characters,  just 
as  we  have  seen  men  and  women  do  every  day  of  our  lives  ; 
and,  when  the  action  or  the  sentiment  rises  into  the  tragical 
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or  heroic,  and  beyond  our  experience,  we  are  borne  upon 
and  with  it,  as  it  were  on  the  wings  of  the  poet's  genius,  into 
a  higher  region,  where  we  seem  to  see  with  our  own  eyes, 
and  hear  with  our  own  ears  ;  and  where  we  are  made  to  feel 
the  beauty,  and  consistency,  and  reality,  of  the  poet's  imagi- 
nary world.  Hence  we  discuss  the  virtues  and  faults  of 
Shakspeare's  characters,  just  as  we  would  those  of  men  and 
women  whom  we  have  known  ;  and  doubts  remain  upon  our 
minds  in  regard  to  them,  just  as  happens  in  regard  to  our 
every-day  acquaintances. 

Mrs.  Ellet,  therefore,  labors  under  the  disadvantage  grow- 
ing out  of  the  peculiarity  of  Schiller's  genius,  which  we  have 
very  briefly  indicated.  The  field  of  discussion  is  a  narrow 
one,  and  the  questions  started  in  it  are  by  no  means  difficult 
of  solution.  Still  the  discussion  is  interesting,  as  it  throws 
a  broad  light  on  the  admirable  character  and  genius  of  the 
poet.  And  though,  as  we  have  said,  there  are  no  intricate 
questions  to  be  solved,  as  to  the  real  drifl  of  Schiller's  dra- 
matic characters,  still  the  simple  description  of  them  is  an 
interesting  task  for  a  person  of  literary  taste. 

Mrs.  EUet's  book  will  have  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  a 
comparison  with  Mrs.  Jameson's  incomparable  work  on  the 
characters  of  Shakspeare,  by  which  it  was  evidently  suggest- 
ed. If  it  should  be  found  to  fall  below  that  exquisite  work, 
it  will  be  no  discredit  to  Mrs.  EUet ;  for  Mrs.  Jameson  is  the 
most  accomplished  and  brilliant  literary  woman  since  Mad- 
ame de  Stael  ;  and,  where  Shakspeare  is  read  and  appreci- 
ated, there  will  Mrs.  Jameson  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
most  profound  and  elegant  of  his  illustrators. 


8.  —  Travels  of  Father  Hennepin.     {Democratic  RevietPy  for 
ApAly  1839.) 

In  a  late  number  of  our  Journal,  while  treating  of  the 
early  discoveries  in  the  West,*  we  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  Travels  of  Father  Hennepin.  It  is  well  known,  that, 
from  the  first  publication  of  these  Travels,  the  author's  ve- 
racity, on  certain  points,  has  been  more  than  doubted.  In 
the  article  above  alluded  to,  we  expressed  our  opinion,  afler 
a  pretty  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  that  these 
doubts  were  well  founded,  and  that  the  pretended  discoveries 
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ral  years  afler  hu  left  Am 
he  "  Ueniocratic  Review  "  has  assumed  the 
question,  and  undertaken  to  relieve  the  mera- 
n  IVom  the  burden  of  these  charges.     He  en- 
swer  some  of  our  objections,  and  seems  to 
I        look  to  us  for  a  reply.     We  do  noi  perceive,  however,  that 
he  haa  brought  forward  any  facts,  which  had  not  already 
passed  under  our  notice,  or  ihat  ho  has  removed  any  of  the 
obstacles,    which   aland   in    the    way    of   the    credibility   of 
Hanncpin's  narrative.     Ho   has  accumulated    probabilities, 
to  which    due   weight  should  be  allowed,  though,  for  rea- 
sou  which  we  gave  in  treating  the   subject,  (hey  do   not 
SUislyour  minds.    He  points  out  no  error  in  our  glatements, 
•ad  neither  produces  new  testimony,  nor  new  materials  of 
uy  kind,  which,  in  our  opinion,  afTcct  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion.    He  is  so  far  from  referring  (o  any  book  which  we  had 
not  coDBulted,  that,  for  any  thing  that  appears,  he  obtained 
nost  of  his  facts  from  our  article.     As  to  Ellicott  and  Stod- 
dard, whom  be  6nds  fault  with  us  for  not  mentioning  with 
^^  tufficient  consideration,  we  did  precisely  that  which  these 
^Lvriters  failed  to  do  ;  that  is,  we  compared  the  two  works  of 
^BBenDBpin  together,  and  the  supposed  spurious  one  with  that 
^■■ttribuied  to  Tonti.     The  grounds,  upon  which,  on  a  previ- 
^H.'WP  occasion,  we  bad  referred  to  the  latter,  were  also  fully 
^Bitated    by  us."     So  far  from  leaving   any  room  for  doubt, 
^V«b«ther  we  were  acquainted    with  Charlevoix's  objections 
^Tu  it,  wo  expressly  cited  and  canvassed  those  objections,  "f 
And  as  lo  another  fact,  in  respect  to  which  the  writer  in 
April  finds  occasion  for  a  rebuke 
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I0t  to  recur  to  it,  should  they  succeed  in  collecting  ad- 
Ulional  facts.  The  subject,  being  one  merely  of  historical 
iqairy,  should  he  discussed  without  prejudice  (     '  ' 
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In  reviewing  the  writer's  statements,  however,  we  eannot 
forbear  to  express  our  surprise,  that  he  should  have  bo  en- 
tirely overlooked  the  voyage  of  Father  Marquette  from  the 
Wisconsin  to  the  Arkansas,  about  which  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, and  which  was  performed  seven  years  before  Hennepin 
saw  the  Mississippi.  He  lays  much  stress  on  Hennepin's 
map,  and  speaks  of  it  as  follows.  ^'  Hennepin  gives  a  map 
of  the  country,  till  then  urihnovm^  from  Florida  to  the  Souto 
Sea,  and  traces  the  Mississippi  considerably  below  the  point 
to  which  La  Salle  authorized  him  to  go  below  the  Illinoia, 
and  beyond  which  its  course  was  so  utterly  unknown^  that  La 
Salle  himself  hoped  to  reach  China  by  it.  In  this  map,  nev- 
ertheless, Hennepin  continues  the  course  of  the  river,  by  a 
dotted  line,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  fully  intimating  his  knowl- 
edge of  its  debouche^  nearly  two  years  before  the  informa- 
tion acquired  by  La  Salle  was  communicated  to  Europe." 
Now  this  map  was  published  in  1683,  ten  years  after  Mar- 
quette's voyage,  the  particulars  of  which  were  well  known 
in  Canada,  as  Joliet,  the  companion  of  Marquette,  remained 
there.  Moreover,  Marquette's  narrative,  accompanied  by  a 
map  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  Wisconsin  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  was  published  at  Paris,  in  1681,  two  years  before  the 
publication  of  Hennepin's  map.  It  is  likewise  to  be  ob- 
served, that  Marquette's  map  is  remarkable  for  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  rivers  and  other  conspicuous  objects  are  de- 
lineated. Where  is  the  wonder,  then,  that  Hennepin,  with 
this  map  before  him,  should  be  able  to  construct  another 
map,  in  which  the  same  objects  are  delineated  ? 

Again,  the  writer  says  ;  '*  A  singular  feature  in  the  whole 
I  matter  is,  the  absence  of  authentic  information  respecting  the 
[discovery  of  the  Mississippi  until  1697.     No  trace  of  any  ac- 
count of  it  occurs  in  any  remarks  that  we  have  met,  written 
I  on  ihe  subject."     And  yet,  twenty-four  years  before  this  d4ite^ 
\  Marquette  had  not  only  discovered  the  Mississippi,  but  had 
sailed  down  its  waters  from  the  Wisconsin  to  the  Arkansas, 
a  distance  of  more  than  one  thousand  miles  ;  and,  sixteen 
years  before,  the  account  of  these  discoveries  had  been  pub- 
lished in  Paris  ! 

In  the  same  tone,  the  writer  adds  ;  '^  Hennepin  trans- 
ferred to  the  literature  and  language  of  the  old  world,  the 
Indian  name  of  the  great  Mississiffi,  the  hoary  father  of 
waters,  which  he  first  explored.'*  An  extraordinary  assertion  ; 
as  Marquette  had  called  the  river  constantly  by  that  name, 
and  affixed  the  name  to  **  the  hoary  father  of  waters  "  in 
his  map.     The  writer  also  speaks  of  ^'  Hennepin's  name  of 
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Illinois,"  although  Marquette  had  both  mentioned  thia  name, 
and  explained  ite  meaning  id  the  Indian  language. 

From  tb^se  remarkable  overeights,  we  should  infer,  that 
the  writer  had  never  heard  of  Marquette's  narrative,  if  he 
did  nol  allude  to  it  in  a  way  that  leads  the  reader  to  auppoae 
he  woa  not  ignorant  of  it.  At  anj  rale,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  him  to  spare  such  broad  assertions,  till  he  had 
thnroughlj  possessed  himself  of  facts,  and  examined  all  the 
bearings  of  his  subject.  As  they  now  stand,  they  essentially 
weaken  hia  argument,  and  create  the  suspicion,  thai,  if  be 
could  fall  into  such  grave  errors  in  one  branch  of  the  dis- 
cuuion,  be  may  not  lie  free  from  them  in  others.  If  this  is 
a  specimen  of  the  accuracy,  wiih  which  the  editors  propose 
(0  pursue  iheir  inquiries,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  their  results 
will  not  contribute  much  to  increase  our  stock  of  historical 
knowledge.  Before  they  proceed  further,  we  recommend  to 
ihem  a  careful  perusal  of  Marquette's  narrative,  and  an  in- 
Bpeclion  of  his  map,  and  we  apprehend  they  will  find  there 
(he  substance  of  nearly  all  such  particulars,  contained  in  Hen- 
nepin's description  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  as  could  not 
b«  easily  supplied  by  rt  fertile  imagination.  Nor  is  it  the 
least  of  Hennepin's  delinquencies,  that,  even  in  his  first  work, 
he  should  not  have  given  due  credit  to  a  traveller,  who  had 
preceded  him  in  a  large  part  of  his  actual  discoveries  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi. 

The  writer  in  the  "  Democratic  Review  "  desires  ub  to  give 
Anber  information  relative  to  the  map  of  Tonti,  referred  to 
if  UB.  We  wish  we  had  it  to  give.  But  he  will  see,  on 
.*  more  careful  reading,  that,  so  far  from  professing  to  have 
map  in  question,  we  expressly  referred  to  Mitchell's 
preface  to  Jouiel's  "Journal,"  as  authonly  for  our  descrip- 
linn,  and  added,  that  "  the  only  original  copy  of  the  Jour- 
Dai,  publislied  as  by  Tonti,  which  we  have  seen,  (ihat  in 
Harvard  College  Library,)  has  no  map."*  Ontheolher  hnnd, 
what  could  this  writer  have  had  in  his  mind,  when  he  eug- 
(esta,  that  the  map,  thus  referred  to  by  Mitchell,  must  have 
been  contained  in  the  reprint  of  Tonti,  given  in  the  "  Re- 
cneil  de  Voyages  au  Nord  "  f  Mitchell's  edition  of  Joutel 
printed  in  1114.  Was  there  any  edition  of  the  "  Recueil  " 

irliir  than  this  I     Was  there  any  till  twenty  years  later  P 

On  Ibe  latitude  given  by  Tonii,  the  "  Democratic  Review  " 
important   point  in  the  controversy  turns.     If  the 

lotroversy  respecting  Hennepin's  veracity  be  meant,  we 
not  see  how  that  latitude  affects  the  question.     There  is 
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no  doubt,  that  Hennepin's  latitude,  and  description,  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  are  more  correct  than  that  of  the 
work  ascribed  to  Tonti ;  nor  is  the  authenticity  of  that  work 
upheld  by  us.  We  referred  to  his  supposed  map,  inciden- 
tally, in  speaking  of  our  reasons  for  rejecting  Charlevoix's 
general  denunciation  of  his  Journal.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  Hennepin  got  his  latitude  from  Tonti,  for  it  agrees  nei- 
ther with  his  text  nor  the  map  mentioned  by  Mitchell. 


9.  —  Letters  to  the  Honorable  James  T.  Morehead^  on  7Vai»- 
sylvania  University,  and  the  Necessity  of  a  System  of 
Education  in  Kentucky.  By  William  Pitt.  Smith- 
land,  Kentucky :  Charles  A.  Fuller.  1837.  8to. 
pp.  28. 

These  very  sensible  and  spirited  letters  we  have  understood 
to  be  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman,  who,  having  a  few  yean 
ago  won  a  high  reputation  for  talent  and  accomplishments 
at  our  Massachusetts  University,  has  since  been  laboringi 
with  an  admirable  zeal,  to  excite  the  people  of  his  native 
State  to  efibrts  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tion, corresponding  to  their  wants  and  means,  and  to  the 
important  place  which  Kentucky  holds  in  the  Union.  The 
best  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  his  exertions, 
made  as  well  through  this  little  publication  as  in  other  ways, 
is  the  fact,  that,  in  consequence  of  them,  (in  addition,  it  is 
likely,  to  other  endeavours  to  the  same  end,  with  which 
we  are  less  acquainted,)  an  unusual  attention  has  been 
awakened,  in  that  community,  to  the  subject  of  education 
in  all  its  departments,  and  arrangements  of  the  most  liberal 
description  have  been  made  for  its  advancement.  A  literary 
fund,  amounting,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  to  a  million 
of  dollars,  has  been  established  by  the  legislature,  and  a  Su- 
perintendent and  Board  of  Education  have  been  appointed, 
under  whose  administration  it  is  believed  that  a  system  of 
common  schools  will  soon  be  in  successful  operation  through- 
out the  State.  Meanwhile,  energetic  steps  have  been  taken 
to  raise  the  University  at  Lexington  to  a  condition  of  greater 
usefulness,  with  a  view,  as  well  to  the  supply  of  competent 
teachers  for  the  schools,  as  to  the  other  objects  of  semina- 
ries of  instruction  of  the  highest  class.  Among  other  means, 
to  this  end,  more  than  seventy  individuals  have  subscribed 
to  its  funds  five  hundred  dollars  each,  to  be  paid  in  annual 
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instalments  of  one  hundred  dollars.  One  of  the  conditions 
of  this  endowment  being,  that  the  State  of  Kentucky,  or  the 
city  of  Lexington,  should  contribute  an  equal  amount  to  that 
furnished  by  private  bounty,  the  State  legislature,  being  not 
yet  prepared  to  make  the  appropriation,  transferred  part  of 
its  authority  over  the  University  to  the  city  of  Lexington, 
which,  thereupon,  with  a  noble  liberality,  endowed  it  with  the 
sum  of  seventy  thousand  dollars  ;  appropriating,  from  this 
amount,  forty-five  thousand  dollars  to  the  building  of  a 
Medical  College  and  the  provision  of  a  Medical  library  and 
apparatus,  and  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  increase  of  the 
library  of  the  Law  school.  The  Medical  and  Law  depart- 
ments of  the  University  have,  for  many  years,  been  in  high 
repute.  The  former  numbers,  this  year,  about  two  hundred 
and  forty  students  ;  the  latter  about  sixty.  To  revive  the 
Academical  department,  which  has  been  less  prosperous,  the 
pecuniary  means  are  mainly  as  follows  ; 

Real  estate,  including  the  College  buildings,  and 

land  adjoining $100  000 

Morrison  fund,  for  the  support  of  a  professor  of 

Mathematics 20000 

Appropriation  by  the  city  of  Lexington  20000 

Avails  of  the  recent  subscriptions  by  individuals, 
more  than 35  000 


Making  an  amount  exceeding  |^  175,000 
In  possession  of  this  property,  in  addition  to  the  receipts 
from  students,  the  prospects  of  the  Academical  department 
wear  a  very  encouraging  appearance  ;  and  we  confidently 
expect,  as  well  as  earnestly  desire,  to  see  the  hopes  enter- 
tained by  those  truly  intelligent  and  meritorious  citizens, 
who,  by  pecuniary  aid,  and  still  more  by  personal  exertion, 
have  taken  part  in  this  movement,  amply  fulfilled  by  the 
event.  Kentucky  has  few  sons,  to  whom  she  is  under 
weightier  obligations,  than  to  them. 

Besides  the  University  at  Lexington,  there  is  a  College, 
onder  Catholic  management,  at  Bardstown  ;  the  Presbyteri- 
tns  have  one  at  Danville  ;  the  Methodists,  at  Augusta  ;  the 
Batista,  at  Georgetown  ;  and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians, 
at  rrinceton,  in  the  Southern  or  Green  River  section  of 
the  State.  There  is  also  a  College  at  Shelby viile,  — we  do 
aol  know  under  what  administration. 
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10.  —d  VJibriy  or  the  Tent  PUched.    By  N.  P.  Willis.  New 
York  :    Samuel  Colman.    12mo.    pp.  17^. 

This  little  volume  is  made  up  of  letters,  written  by  Mr, 
Willis  while  liviag  in  the  country,  and  first  published  in  the 
"  New  York  Mirror.'*  They  are  composed  in  a  sprightly, 
dashing  style,  and  present  very  agreeable  pictures  of  country 
life,  and  now  and  then  very  lively  descriptions  of  scenery. 
But  they  are  occasionally  disgraced  by  a  spice  of  dandyism, 
both  in  thought  and  style,  which  Mr.  Willis  would  do  well 
to  throw  aside,  as  a  folly  of  literary  youth,  unworthy  to  be 
cherished  in  riper  years.  Yet  even  with  this  deduction,  -*^ 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  many  readers  no  doubt,  will  be  found 
a  great  attraction,  —  the  book  is  one  of  the  most  readable 
of  the  season.  Open  it  anywhere,  and  you  find  something 
agreeable  and  sprightly.  Mr.  Willis's  prose  style  has  the 
elements  of  rare  beauty  and  excellence  ;  but  he  writes  too 
much,  and  too  hastily,  and  deforms  his  writings  altogether 
too  much  with  the  mincing  and  affected  phraseology  of  the 
fashionable  scribblers  and  novelists.  All  this  will  do  well 
enough  for  readers  of  circulating  libraries,  but  fails  to  com- 
,mand  the  respect  of  men  of  sense. 


NOTE 

TO    ARTICLE    I.    OF   THE    PRESENT    NUMBER. 

While  the  Article  on  Prison  Discipline  was  passing  through 
the  press,  we  received  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Legislature  of  New  York,  who,  during  the  past  winter,  visit- 
ed the  State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing.  We  have  never  attended 
to  a  more  melancholy  disclosure.  From  this  report  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  board  of  inspectors  of  this  prison,  instead  of 
taking  upon  themselves  the  discharge  of  the  duties  required 
by  law,  have,  in  efiect,  surrendered  their  principal  duties,  and 
committed  the  entire  management  and  control  of  that  prison, 
its  offices  and  affairs,  to  the  agent.  **  The  agent  has  uniform- 
ly appointed  the  assistants;  fixed  their  salaries  ;  at  his  pleasure 
removed  them  ;  and  the  board  of  inspectors  have  never  done 
more  than  to  give  their  assent  to  his  acts."  The  agent  has 
furnished,  at  his  discretion,  all  articles  for  the  use  of  the 
prison,  and  provisions  for  the  convicts,  and  has  conducted  the 
''  sale  of  all  wares  and  articles  produced  at  the  prison."    *^  The 
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ajMialiinl-keepers  have  ontered  upon  the  duties  of  their  ap- 
poiiiimeat  without  taking  the  nalh  of  office,"  nnd  Ihey  all 
"  exerci^ie  discretionary  and  unlimited  power  in  the  punish- 
ment of  convicts,"  subject,  indeed,  to  a  provision  requiring 
a  written  report  of  each  case  of  puniithment,  which  provision, 
however,  has  been  commonly  evaded. 

It  also  appeared  in  evidence,  that  the  convicts,  under  this 
■ysteiD,  were  not  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  whole- 
soma  food  ;  thai,  during  the  year  1337  -8,  convicts  failed  to 
perlbrm  their  usual  tasks,    and,  when  reprimanded  for  ttuch 
omlMions,  they  would  allege,  leitk  tears  in  llieir  eyts,  their  ina- 
bility, arising  from  want  of  food,  tu  sustain  ihera  \  that,  when 
tbey  applied  for  additional  food,  they  were  frequently  beaten 
■wajr  by  the  superintendent  of  the  kitchen  without  it  ;   that, 
'  of  the   legal  rations  of  beef  and  pork,   codlish    had 
a  substituted,  at  one  time,  from  August  to  January  ;   and 
,  instead  of  molasses  with  mush,  the  grease  skimmed  from 
e  pots  was  substituted  ;  and  that  the  convicts  were,  on  va- 
lue occasions,  seen  snatching  oflal  from  the  swill-barrel,  in 
"order  to  salisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger.     It  was  also  proved 
before  the  committee,  that  cruel  and  unreasouable  punish- 
lMo(9  have  been  alien  inllicled  within  the  prison.     "  For 
^^■nwJI  ofTencea,  eighty  or  a  hundred  strokes   upon  the   bare 
^tjlitck  and  legs  have  been  given  by  an  instrument  which  mul- 
^KlpliM  every  stroke  by  six  ;  "  that  severe  "  punishments  have 
^Rtoen  indicted  on  persons  manifestly  insane  ;  "  "  i»  one  ea»e, 
^  me   ihoutaad   taskfn  Wtrc  injlicled  on  a  maniac,  in  Ihe  gpace  nf 
twttk  ;  "  "  convicts  have  been  disabled  by  scourging,"  so 
U  to  require  treatment  at  the  hospital;  "  assistant  keepers 
have  stripped  and  whipped  a  convict,  for  insults  offered  to 
nch  oflicers  before  conviction  ;  "  discharged  convicts  have 
been  seized  and  compelled  to  work  again  at  the  will  of  officers. 
This  is  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience,  but  the  worst  re- 
Btins  to  be  told.     Upon  the  reception  of  this  report.  Gover- 
nor Seward  immediately  sent  a  message  to  the   legislature 
•tuing  the  lacis,  and  recommending  the  removal  of  the  in- 
ipectora,  in  whom  by  law  ia  vested  the  appointment  of  the 
igeni   and    his   subordinates.      This   recommciuitilian   tens   m>t 
vied  npon.    The  inspectors  were  sufTered  to  remain,  and  the 
members  oftbe  legislature  went  home  lo  their  constituents, 
II       *ith  this  report  of  their  committee  in  their  pockets.     As  soon 
^_«the  legislature  adjourned,  the  work  of  reform  commenced 
^Hp  the    prison,  by  furriin^  out  of  office   evert)  person   tclw  had 
^^Hlrii/tcd  to  Ihtit  Mliocking  abuitii  bejure  Ike  commiltri: .    At  least, 
^pn  stale  the  daily  papers.      WiU  Iht  Empire  Stale  bmr  lhi»  ? 
1^^      A  course  of  similar  proceedings  occurred  during  the  past 
VOL,  XLll.  — no.  104.  34 
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year  in  the  prison  at  Auburn.  There,  however,  to  the 
credit  of  Western  New  York,  be  it  said,  the  public  indig- 
nation waxed  so  strong,  that  the  agent  saw  fit  to  retire,  and 
his  successor  has  already  been  appointed. 

We  mention  these  circumstances,  because  we  desire  to 
put  the  community  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case. 
They  teach  us,  that  there  is  no  inherent  efiiciency  in  any 
form  of  prison  discipline  ;  but  that  every  system  is  liable  to 
shocking  abuse.  None  can  succeed  without  vigilant  public 
inspection,  and  without  the  efficient  superintendence  of  a 
board,  composed  of  the  ablest  and  most  honorable  men  in 
the  community.  We  are  happy  to  say,  such  men  compose 
the  board  of  inspectors  of  the  Massachusetts'  State  Prison. 
We  hope  that  the  other  States  will  imitate  her  example . 


NOTE 

TO    ARTICLE    I.    OF   NUMBER    100. 

A  LETTER,  from  a  friend  at  Marietta,  points  out  an  error  in 
our  recent  article  upon  the  history  of  Ohio.  It  is  therein 
stated,  (Vol.  xlvii.  pp.  48,)  that  the  Reverend  ManassehCut* 
ler  was  with  Mr.  Guilford  at  Columbus,  at  the  passage  of  the 
School  Law,  in  18^.  It  was  not  Manasseh,  but  his  son 
Ephraim.    The  former  died  in  1823. 

A  few  other  statements  in  the  article  are  thought  by  our 
correspondent  to  be  erroneous.  We  cannot,  on  present  evi- 
dence, consider  them  so.  He  says,  for  instance,  that  Cutler, 
and  not  Parsons,  applied  to  Congress,  for  the  lands  on  the 
Muskingum.  But  in  the  fourth  volume  of  **  Journals  of  the 
Old  Congress,"  (at  p.  755,)  appears  the  report  on  Parsons's  ap- 
plication, and,  at  p.  17  of  the  Appendix,  the  final  report  of  Con* 
gress  on  the  same,  with  their  reference  to  the  Board  of  Treas- 
ury, which  led  to  the  communication  of  Cutler  and  Sargent. 

Again,  he  thinks,  that  the  territory  of  the  original  contract 
did  not  run  to  the  Scioto.  In  the  places  above  referred  to, 
however,  that  river  is  named  by  Congress  as  the  western 
boundary,  and  was  accepted  by  Cutler  as  such.  The  other 
boundary  was  fixed  five  years  later.  See  **  Land  Laws,"  p.  364. 

We  hope  our  correspondent  will  fulfil  his  purpose  of  giving 
a  full  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  Muskingum  from  origi- 
nal sources.  Some  of  our  statements  were,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  made  upon  individual  authority.  We  used  none  to 
which  we  do  not  ascribe  the  highest  credit  ;  but  we  shall  cor- 
dially welcome  any  further  evidence,  whether  it  contradict  or 
corroborate  our  present  views. 
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Art.  I.  — Lift  of  Joseph  Brant^  [Thayendaneged]  ;  includ- 
ing the  Border  Wars  of  the  American  Revolution^  and 
Sketches  of  the  Indian  Campaigns  of  Generals  Harmar^ 
St.  Clair ^  and  fPaync,  &c.  &c.  By  William  L. 
Stone.  In  Two  Volumes.  New  York  :  George  Dear- 
born &  Co.    1838.    8vo.  pp.  513  and  601. 

The  border  wars  of  the  American  Revolution  were  full 
of  deep  interest.  The  Indian  tribes,  having  long  fought  to 
no  purpose  against  the  power  of  Britain,  which  seemed  ever 
ready  to  support  the  "  Long-Knives  "  in  their  encroach- 
ments upon  Indian  lands,  suddenly  found  the  state  of  things  re- 
versed.    The  red-coats  were  with  them.     While  had  turned  ^ 

I 

against  white,  brother  against  brother  ;  and  the  English  every-  ■. 
where  cheered  on  the  savage  against  the  very  settlers  who 
were,  the  year  before,  English  themselves.  The  red  men 
were,  and  well  might  be,  puzzled  at  this  sudden  division  of 
their  old  foes  into  British  and  '^  Bostonais " ;  but  in  it 
they  saw  cause  for  hope.  The  spirit  of  Pontiac  bade  them 
be  of  good  cheer,  and  strike  once  more  for  their  homes  and 
hunting-grounds.  From  Lake  Superior,  along  the  North  to 
Maine,  and  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  oppressed 
and  broken  tribes  took  courage  again  ;  and,  had  Tecumthe 
then  been  but  a  full-grown  man,  God  alone  knows  what 
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might  have  been  the  result  of  our  own  Revolution.  For,  had 
the  Western  tribes  been  guided  by  one  spirit,  and  that  acting 
in  concert  with  the  power  of  England,  the  "  stations  "  of 
Kentucky  would  soon  have  been  tenantless  ;  and,  with  the 
West  in  possession  of  Britain  and  her  red  allies,  man  cannot 
say  how  our  armies  might  have  withstood  the  enemy. 

But  it  was  not  so  ordered.  Pontiac  was  dead  ;  Tecumthe 
a  little  child  ;  and  Brant,  able  as  he  was,  had  neither  the  tem- 
per nor  position  of  those  great  chieftains.  If  he  was  not  a 
half-breed,^  neither  was  he  in  training  and  tone  a  full  Indian. 

The  border  wai*s  of  the  Revolution,  we  say,  were  full  of 
interest.  They  were  the  wars  of  a  falling  race,  struggling 
for  all  that  was  dear  to  them  ;  and,  though  we  must  shudder 
over  the  bloodshed  and  the  burnings,  we  cannot  compare  the 
acts  of  the  savage  man  with  those  of  the  civilized  and  Chris- 
tian man  of  those  days,  without  feeling  pity  and  sympathy  for 
the  former.  What  was  the  scalp-taker  of  the  wilderness,  in 
point  of  atrocity,  when  measured  with  the  scalp-buyer,  Ham- 
ilton ?  What  were  the  worst  acts  of  the  red  men,  when 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  massacre  on  the  Muskingum  ?  f 

These  wars,  Mr.  Stone  has  proposed  to  himself  to  delin- 
eate. But  we  do  not  think  his  plan  a  happy  one.  His  his- 
tory is  less  a  living  whole,  than  a  skeleton  hung  together  with 
wires.  Had  he  written  Brant's  life,  and,  in  a  separate  work, 
given  us  the  history  of  the  wars,  we  believe  his  purpose 
would  have  been  much  better  answered.  As  it  is,  his  vol- 
umes contain  a  little  of  the  common  Revolutionary  history, 
and  a  little  of  the  Backwoods  history,  and  a  little  of  Brant, 
and  a  little  of  many  other  people.  And  yet  they  are  full  of 
good  and  rare  matter  ;  nay,  of  matter  that  has  never  ap- 
peared before.  We  owe  Mr.  Stone  many  thanks  for  his 
industry  in  collecting,  but  very  few  for  his  judgment  in  se- 
lecting materials.  We  fear,  also,  that  he  did  himself  injus- 
tice by  writing  hastily.  A  complex  history  needs  to  simmer 
a  long  while  in  the  author's  brain  ;  and  one  of  more  than 
eleven  hundred  pages  is  not  to  be  prepared  in  a  few  months, 
or  even  one  or  two  years.  However,  though  the  work  be- 
fore us  wants  unity,  clearness,  and  a  sustained  interest,  it  is 
valuable  for  its  facts,  and  abounds  in  curious  and  interesting 

**  Some  suppose  Brant  to  have  been  the  son  of  Sir  William  Johnson.    Se« 
Stone,  L\fe  of  Brant ,  Vol.  I.  pp.  1,  2. 
t  For  an  account  of  Hamilton  and  of  the  Moravian  massacre  see  below. 
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deiails.  The  general  reader  may  nod  over  it,  but  the  liisiori- 
caJ  sludeDt  will  prize,  and  often  refer  to  It.  We  would  that 
there  were  more  of  such  collectors  as  Mr.  Stone.  They  are 
of  iacalculable  value ;  and  ihougli  rather  to  be  ranked  as 
quarriers  than  architects,  they  are  entitled  to  feci  and  say, 
that,  without  them,  temples  could  not  be  built. 

Mr.  Stone  has  not,  then,  as  we  think,  written  such  a  his- 
lory  of  the  Border  Wars  of  the  American  Revolution  as 
might,  and  should  be  written.  Nor  do  we  know,  thai,  among 
all  our  writers,  any  one  has  this  subject  in  hand.  Why  is  it 
Dot  undertaken  by  some  one  of  the  many  competent  to  its 
successful  treatment  ? 

To  understand  the  border  wars  of  the  Revolution,  we 
must  first  understand  tlie  position  of  the  Indians  when  those 
wars  began. 

In  the  remote  northeast,  were  the  Penobscots  and  tbelr 
kindred  tribes  ;  while  amid  those  wild  regions,  through  which 
Arnold  passed  on  his  way  to  Quebec,  dwelt  "  Natanis,  the 
Jast  of  the  Norridgewocks,"  with  the  poor  remnants  of  those 
nations,  among  whom  Father  Ralle,  the  Catholic,*  long  la- 
bored, but  who  were  too  poor,  even  in  1775,  to  slop,  or  an- 
noy the  troops  which  were  toiling  along  the  Kennebec  and 
Dead  River,  on  their  way  to  the  capital  of  Lower  Canada-t 
In  New  Hampshire  were  a  few  lingering  bands  of  the  Fen- 
acooks,  and  other  warrior  tribes  of  that  Granite  land. '  In 
Massachusetts  there  remained  the  portion  of  the  Mohegans, 
called  the  Siockbridge  Indians,  together  with  a  few  Petjuots 
ud  Narragansets.  In  New  \ork,  still  stood  that  famous 
and  much-feared  alliance,  knonn  as  the  Iroquois,  or  Six  Na- 
tions ;  an  alliance  from  of  old  bound  (o  England  by  strong 
ties,  and,  at  the  opening  of  the  Revoluiion,  under  the  direct 
conirol  of  the  Johnson  family,  a  set  of  staunch  Tories.  To 
the  south  of  the  Six  Nations  were  the  Delawares,  a  race  of 
the  most  noble  character,  and  whose  councils  were  divided 
between  those  who  wished  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  white 
nun,  and  those  who  saw  that  the  white  man  must  rule,  and 
wished  to  live  in  peace  and  good  faith  with  him.  West  of 
the  Six  Nations  and  the  Delawares,  that  is  to  say,  west  of 
the  Muskingum  river,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ohio,  came 
the  Shawanese,  fierce,  bold,  cruel,  and  wholly  adverse  to  the 

*  Sro  Uttret  Ed^ntu.        1  Sporks's  Wiukingtoft,  Vol.  111.  p.  112. 
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Europeans  ;  the  Wyandots,  of  whom  it  was  said,  in  after 
days,  that  one  could  not  be  taken  alive  ;  the  Miamis,  once 
the  head  of  a  confederacy  mightier  even  than  that  of  the  Iro- 
quois, and  still  strong  and  determined  ;  the  Ottawas,  Cbippe- 
ways,  and  all  the  painted  nations  of  the  northwest.  South 
of  this  great  band,  and  on  the  other  side  of  those  Kentucky 
stations,  which  had  sprung  up  between  the  rival  nations  of 
the  north  and  south,  lay  the  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  Cherokees, 
and  Catawbas  ;  while,  in  the  extreme  southern  country, 
though  not  within  the  limits  of  the  British  colonies,  were  the 
Seminoles,  and  other  yet  unconquered  races  of  the  ham* 
mocks  and  swamps. 

Thus  was  the  little  band  of  Provinces  fairly  hemmed  in 
by  the  tribes  of  red  men  ;  most  of  them  certain  foes. 

The  influence  which  these  tribes  might  have  upon  the 
Revolutionary  contest,  was  evident  to  both  parties.  Lord 
Dunmore,  in  the  autumn  of  1774,  made  peace  with  the 
Shawanese  upon  the  Scioto,  and  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
Virginians,  who  had  just  gained  a  victory  at  ^oiut  Pleasant, 
under  the  undoubted  influence  of  calculations,  respecting  the 
policy  of  having  a  strong  force  to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  re- 
bellious colonists.*  He  also,  by  his  course,  pacified  the  Six 
Nations,  who  had  taken  some  part  in  that  war.  It  arose,  in- 
deed, out  of  the  wrongs  done  to  Logan  and  a  few  others,  and 
was  immortalized  by  the  speech  of  Logan,  and  he  was  a  Cay- 
uga.f  In  truth,  the  influence  of  the  Indians  could  not  be 
lost  sight  of ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  peace  of  Fort  Char- 
lotte, made  by  Dunmore,  the  Shawanese  of  the  Miami 
valleys  never  ceased  from  annoying  the  settlers  within  striking 
distance  ;  in  March,  1775,  Boone  and  his  party  of  surveyors, 
then  engaged  in  laying  out  the  first  road  in  Kentucky,  lost 
several  men  by  the  Indians  ;  and  from  that  time  forward  a 
partisan  warfare  was  kept  up.  J 

In  the  north,  meanwhile,  the  Americans  had  seen  the 
dangers  to  be  feared  from  the  action  of  the  Indians,  and  early 
in  April  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  wrote  to 
the  Reverend  Samuel  Kirkland,  then  a  missionary  among  the 
Oneidas,  informing  him,  that,  having  heard  that  the  British 

•  See  Doddridge's  J^otes,  p.  236. 

t  For  proofs  of  the  feelings  of  the  Iroquois  with  regard  to  Donmore's 
war,  see  Stone,  Vol.  I.  pp.  (»  and  68. 
t  fiatler's  KaUuchf,  2d  ed.  p.  27. 
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rere  trying  lo  attach  the  Six  Nations  to  their  interest,  it  had 
I  thought  proper  to  ask  the  several  tribes,  through  him, 
I  sianil  neutral.  .Steps  were  also  taken  to  secure  the  co- 
n>eration,  if  possible,  of  the  Penobscot  and  Siockbridge  In- 
s  ;  the  latter  of  whom  replied,  that,  though  lliey  never 
1  understand  what  the  quarrel  between  the  Provinces 
md  Old  England  was  about,  yet  ihey  would  stand  by  the 
Americans.  They  also  offered  to  "  feel  the  mind  "  of  the 
Iroquois,  and  try  to  bring  them  over.* 

But  the  Iroquois  were  not  to  be  easily  won  over  by  any 

meaas.      Sir  William  Johnson,  so  long  the  King's  agent 

tmoi^  ibem,  and  to  whom  they  looked  with   the  coiilidence 

of  children  in  a  father,  had  died  suddenly,  in  June,  1774, 

d  (be  wild  men  had  been  left  under  the  InHuence  of  Colonel 

K^y  Jolinson,  Sir  William's  son-in-law,  who  succeeded  him 

B  Superiniendeni,  and  of  John  Johnson,  Sir  William's  son, 

»  succeeded  to  his  estates  and  honors.     Both  these  men 

ere  Tories  ;  and  their  influence  in  favor  of  England  was  in- 

reased  by  that  of  Mr,   Stone's  hero.   Brant,  now  nearly 

I  (hiny-ihree  years  old.     This  trio,  acting  in  conjunction  with 

some  of  the  rich  old  royalists  along  the   Mohawk,  opposed 

the  whole  movement  of  ihe   Bostonians,  ihc  whole  spirit  of 

the  Philadelphia  Congress,  and    every  attempt,  open  or  se- 

'  I  favor  of  the  rebels,     Believing  Mr.  Kirkland  to  be 

|lde  better  than  a  Whig  in  disguise,  and  fearing  that  he 

"  Jphl  alienate  ihe  tribe,  in  which  he  was,   from  their  old 

id,  through  them,  influence  the  others,  the  Johnsons, 

I  ihe  war  was   still   bloodless,  made   strong  efforts  to 

e  him  from  his  position.     Of  these  efforts  Mr.  Stone 

s  Bt  some  length,  though  with  a  confusion  of  dales,  as 

;ad  his  account.      1'he  first  attempt  was  made,  he  says, 

ibruary,   1776    (Vol.  I.  p.  60).     The  cause   of  this 

mpl,  he  suggests,  was  a  correspondence  which  look  place 

!  foUowing  April   (p.  55}.     It  failed,  however,  but  was 

^ewed  and  succeeded  in  llie  spring,  as  appears  by  a  let- 

we,  dated  January  9lh  (p.  61). f 


)i.  i.pp. 


—Sparks's  H'arfitylini,  Vol.  III.  pp. 495,49(1. 

t  Tbe  dat«,  "  Jsnuarj,"  may  be  a  misprint  far  "  June  "  ;  but  we  Ihiok 
a  reference  a  made  in  the  leller  to  the  com  muni  call  on  fiom  Mas- 
■elnwelM,  >■  acauEe  of  sntptcion.  Mr.  Stone  ii  ■  little  csTeleut.  Thus 
p.  64}  be  refers  to  Gu;  Johnson's  fears  of  seizure  in  JAay,  and  ea; s.  tlial 
timjWtiud  hia  eye  on  him,  and  givci  u  authoiitf  WtuliiDgton'a  order 
~GbB;ler  in  the  ibllawing  monlli. 
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Nor  were  the  fears  of  the  Johnsons  groundless,  as  is 
shown  bj  another  of  the  original  papers  presented  us  hj 
Mr.  Stone,  the  address  of  the  Oneida  Indians  to  the  New 
England  Governors,  in  which  they  state  their  intention  of 
remaining  neutral  during  so  unnatural  a  quarrel  as  that  just 
then  commencing.  But  this  intention  the  leading  tribe  of 
the  great  Indian  confederacy  meant  to  disturb,  if  possible. 
The  idea  was  suggested,  that  Guy  Johnson  was  in  danger 
of  being  seized  by  the  Bostonians,  and  an  attempt  was  nuide 
to  rally  about  him  the  savages  as  a  body-guard  ;  while  he, 
on  his  part,  wrote  to  the  neighbouring  magistrates,  holding 
out  to  them,  as  a  terror,  the  excitement  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  dangers  to  be  feared  from  their  rising,  if  he  were  seized, 
or  their  rights  interfered  with. 

So  stood  matters  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  during  the  month 
of  May,  1775.  The  Johnsons  were  gathering  a  litde  army, 
which  soon  amounted  to  five  hundred  men  ;  and  the  Revo- 
lutionary committees,  resolute  never  to  yield  one  hair's 
breadth,  "  never  to  submit  to  any  arbitrary  acts  of  any 
power  under  heaven,"  were  denouncing  Colonel  Guy's  con- 
duct as  '^  arbitrary,  illegal,  oppressive,  and  unwarrantable." 
In  truth,  the  Colonel  was  fast  getting  obnoxious.  "  Watch 
him,"  wrote  Washington  to  General  Schuyler  in  June  ;  and, 
even  before  that  order  was  given,  what  with  the  Tryon 
county  men  above  him  on  the  river,  and  the  whole  Provin- 
cial force  below  him,  he  was  likely  to  be  well  watched. 
Finding  himself  thus  fettered,  and  feeling  it  to  be  time  to 
take  some  decided  step,  the  Superintendent,  early  in  June, 
began  in  move  westward,  accompanied  by  his  dependents 
and  the  great  body  of  the  Mohawk  Indians,  who  remained 
firm  in  the  British  interests.*  He  moved  first  to  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  (afterwards  Fort  Schuyler,  near  the  present  town  of 
Rome,)  and  then  went  on  to  Ontario,  where  he  arrived  early 
in  July,  and  held  a  Congress  with  thirteen  hundred  and  forty 
warriors,  whose  old  attachment  to  England  was  then  and 
there  renewed.  Joseph  Brant,  be  it  noted,  during  all  this 
time,  was  acting  as  the  Superintendent's  secretary. 

All  of  the  Six  Nations,  except  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaro- 
ras,  might  now  be  deemed  in  alliance  with  the  British. 
Those  tribes,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Kirk- 

•  Stone,  Vol.  I.  p.  77. 
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lind,  were  prevented  from  going  with  ihe  others,  and  upoo 
ibe  2Slh  of  June,  at  Oermaa  Fiats,  gave  to  the  Americaus 
■  pledge  of  neutrality. * 

While  the  members  of  the  Northern  Confederacy  were 
IS  divided  in  their  attachments,  the  Delawares  of  Uie  up- 
.per  Ohio  were  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  opinions  as 
to  this  puzzling  family  quarrel  which  was  coming  on  ;  and 
Congress,  having  been  informed  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
that  the  Western  V  irginians  stood  in  fear  of  the  Indians,  with 
vbom  Lord  Dunraore,  in  his  small  way,  was,  as  they  thought, 
iampefing,f  it  was  determined  to  have  a  Congress  called  at 
Pittsburg,  to  explain  to  the  poor  red  men  the  causes  of  the 
wddea  division  of  their  old  enemies,  and  try  to  persuade 
Ihem  lo  keep  peace.  This  Congress  did  not  meet,  however, 
dBtil  October.  I 

I    ?Jor  was  it  from  the  northern  and  western  tribes  only,  that 
tnslilities  were  feared.    The  Cherokees  and  their  neighbours 
verc   much  dreaded,  and   not  without  cause  ;   as  they  were 
liien  less  under  the  control  of  the  whites,  than  either  the  Iro- 
auois  or  Celawares,  and  might,  in  the  hope  of  securing  their 
freedom,   be  led  to  unite,  in  a  warfare  of  extermination, 
gainst  the  Carolinas.     We  find,  accordingly,  that  early  in 
July,  Congress  having  determined  to  seek  the  alliance  of  the 
nveral    Indian  nations,  three    departments  were  formed  ;  § 
linortbem  one,  including  the  Six  Nations  and  all  north  and 
of  them,  to  the  charge  of  which  General  Schuyler,  Oli- 
Woicott,  and  three  others,  were  appointed  ;  a  middle 
department,  including  the  western  Indians,  who  were  to  be 
kioked  to  by  Messieurs  Franklin,  Henry,  and  Wilsnn  ;  and  a 
southern  department,  including  all  the  tribes  south  of  Ken- 
tucky, over  which  commissioners  were  lo  preside  under  the 
ipotnlmem  of  Ihe  South  Carolina  Council  of  Safety.    These 
Komissioners  were  to  keep  a  close  watch  upon  the  nations 
their  several  departments,  and  upon  the  King's  Superinten- 
ils  among  them.     These  officers  they  were  to  seize,  if 
bad  reason  to  think  them  engaged  in  stirring  up  the  na- 
'es  against  the  colonies,  and  in  all  ways  were  to  seek  to 
Iteep  lliose  natives  quiet  and  out  of  the  contest.     Talks  were 
also  prepared  to  send  to   the  several  tribes,  in  which  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  illustrate  the  relations  between  Kngland 
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and  America,  by  comparing  the  last  to  a  child  ordered  to 
carry  a  pack  too  heavy  for  its  strength.  The  boy  complaiDS, 
and,  for  answer,  the  pack  is  made  still  heavier.  Again  and 
again  the  poor  urchin  remonstrates,  but  the  bad  servants  mis- 
represent the  matter  to  the  father,  and  the  boy  gets  ever  a 
heavier  burden,  till  at  last,  almost  broken-backed,  he  throws 
off  the  load  altogether,  and  says  be  will  carry  it  no  longer. 
This  allegory  was  intended  to  make  the  matter  clear  to  the 
pack-carrying  red  men,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  Hecke- 
welder's  account,  it  answered  the  purpose  ;  for,  he  says,  the 
Delawares  reported  the  whole  story  very  correctly.  Indeed, 
he  gives  their  report  upon  the  137th  page  of  his  "  Narra- 
tive," which  report  agrees  very  well  with  the  original  speech, 
preserved  to  us  in  the  Journals  of  the  Old  Congress.* 

The  first  conference,  held  by  the  commissioners,  was  in 
the  northern  department,  a  grand  congress  coming  together 
at  Albany  in  August.  Of  this  congress  a  full  account  may 
be  found  in  Colonel  Stone's  first  volumcf  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, fully  represent  the  Six  Nations,  and  some,  even  of  those 
who  were  present,  immediately  afterwards  deserted  to  the 
British  ;  so  that  the  result  was  slight. 

The  next  conference  was  held  at  Pittsburg  with  the  west- 
ern Indians.  This  was  in  October,  and  was  attended  by 
the  Delawares,  Senecas,  and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  Shawa- 
nese.  The  Delaware  nation  were,  as  we  have  already  said, 
divided  in  their  views  touching  the  Americans.  One  of 
their  chieftains,  known  to  us  as  Captain  While-Eyes,  a  man, 
as  it  would  seem,  of  high  character  and  clear  mind,  of  cour- 
age such  as  became  the  leader  of  a  race,  whose  most  com- 
mon virtues  were  those  of  the  wildman,  and  of  a  forbear- 
ance and  kindness  as  unusual,  as  fearlessness  was  frequent, 
among  his  people,  —  this  true  man  was  in  favor  of  peace  ; 
and  his  influence  carried  with  him  a  strong  party.  But  there 
were  others,  again,  who  longed  for  war,  and  wished  to  carry 
the  whole  nation  over  to  the  British  interest.  These  were 
led  by  a  cunning  and  talented  man,  called  Captain  Pipe, 
who,  without  the  energy,  moral  daring,  and  unclouded  hon- 
esty of  his  opponent,  had  many  qualities  admirably  suited  to 
win  and  rule  Indians.  Between  these  two  men  there  was 
a  division  from  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  till  the  death 


Vol.  I.  p.  1 15.  t  pp.  94  - 104.    Appendix  iy.  -  xxxi. 
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of  White-Eyes.  Ai  the  Pittsburg  Conference,  the  Peace- 
Chief,  09  he  was  called,  was  present,  and  there  asserted  his 
Aeedom  of  the  Six  Nations,  who,  through  their  emissaries 
presont,  tried  to  bend  the  Belawares,  as  they  had  been  used 
to  do.  His  bold  denial  of  the  claim  of  tlte  Iroquois  to  rule  his 
people,  was  seized  upoo,  by  some  of  the  war-party,  as  a  pre- 
text for  leaving  the  Muskingum,  where  White-Eyes  lived. 
Hid  withdrawing  toward  Lake  Erie,  into  the  more  immediate 
TKtntty  of  the  English  and  their  allies. 

The  Shawanese  and  their  neighbours,  meantime,  had  taken 
counsel  with  Guy  Johnson  at  Oswego,'  and  might  be  con- 
udered  as  in  league  with  the  king.  Indeed,  we  can  neither 
WODder  at,  nor  blame  these  bewildered  savages  for  leaguing 
dtentselves  with  any  power  against  those  actual  occupants  of 
ibeir  hunting-grounds,  who  were,  here  and  there  in  Kentucky, 
biulding  block-houses  and  clearing  corn-fields.  Against 
ibose  hlock-houses  and  iheir  builders,  little  bands  of  red  men 
continually  kept  sallying  forth,  supplied  with  ammunition  from 
Detroit  and  the  other  western  posts,  and  incited  to  exertion 
by  the  well-known  stimulants  of  whiskey  and  fine  clothes. f 

However,  it  is  hardly  correct  lo  say,  that  this  was  done  in 
1775,  though  the  arrangements  were,  beyond  doubt,  made 
b  that  year  ;  Colonel  Johnson  having  visited  Montreal,  im- 
medtately  after  the  council  with  the  Shawanese  and  others  at 
Oswego,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  with  the  British  gov- 
ernor and  general  upon  his  future  course. 

During  1775,  therefore,  there  was  no  border  war,  if  we 
exc«pt  the  small  predatory  incursions  into  Kentucky.  In 
.|be  South  dl  remained  quiet ;  in  the  West  there  were  doubt 
■nd  uneasiness,  without  action  ;  in  tJie  North,  a  distinct 
siding  witlj  the  King  by  the  great  part  of  the  Indians,  though 
no  trarfare. 

But  the  next  year  found  the  mass  of  the  red  meu  opeuly 
in  arms  against  the  colonies.  Brant,  who  had  gone  to  Cana- 
da in  the  pacific  guise  of  Colonel  Johnson's  secretary,  in 
1776  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  of 
the  Iroquois,  threatening,  with  all  the  horrors  of  Indian  war- 
lire,  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  %  His  preparation  for  this 
service  was  of  a  curious  nature,  being  nothing  less  than  a 
'  visit  10  London,  where  for  a  time  he  was  the  lion  of  the  city, 

•  atone,  Vol.  I.  p.  102.    I  Ibid.,  Vol.  I.  p.  187.     t  Ibid.,  Vol.  I.  p.  nn. 
?oi,.  XLix.  —  NO.  105,  37 
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and  particularly  patronized  by  Boswell,  for  whom  be  had  his 
portrait  taken.  Returning  thence  in  time  to  be  present  at, 
and  share  in,  the  battle  of  the  Cedars  in  May,  he,  for  unknown 
reasons,  suffered  the  summer  and  autumn  to  pass  without 
taking  any  decisive  step  ;  keeping  the  poor  women  and  chil- 
dren of  Cherry  Valley  and  the  neighbouring  setdements  in 
a  state  of  continual  anxiety  to  no  purpose. 

In  the  West,  however,  there  was  more  of  movement. 
Traders  were  stripped,  men  slain,  and  stations  attacked. 
The  Shawanese  and  the  Wyandots  were  both  at  war  for 
England  ;  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  involve  the  Dela- 
wares.* 

But  it  was  in  the  South,  that  the  border  wars  of  our 
Revolution  first  broke  out  in  all  their  strength  and  horror. 
Upon  the  30lh  of  July,  Congress  was  informed,  that  the 
Cberokees  had  commenced  hostilities  ;  and  from  that  time, 
or  rather  from  the  16th  of  that  month,  when  the  war  began, 
until  the  middle  of  October,  the  forces  of  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  and  Virginia,  were  engaged  in  one  of  those  pro- 
tracted contests  which  have  ever  marked  the  struggles  of  the 
whites  and  southern  Indians.  But  at  length  Colonel  An- 
drew Williamson,  who  commanded  the  South  Carolina  forces, 
carried  his  arms  into  the  interior  of  the  Cherokee  country, 
destroyed  their  villages,  and  brought  them  to  terms.  Of  the 
details  of  this  war  we  know  very  little.  The  causes  of  it, 
the  means  by  which  the  Indians  were  induced  to  rise,  and 
all  the  after-steps,  have  been  but  very  imperfectly  exhibited, 
as  yet,  by  any  writer.  We  trust,  however,  that  some  one, 
with  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Stone,  may  be 
led  to  turn  his  attention  that  way,  and  compile  the  Annals,  if 
not  the  History,  of  that  time  in  the  South.} 

The  year  1776  might  be  said,  then,  to  have  passed  without 
any  serious  injury  to  the  colonists  from  the  various  tribes, 
although  it  was  clear,  that  those  tribes  were  to  be  looked  on 
as  engaged  in  the  war,  and  that  the  majority  of  them  were 
with  the  mother  country.  Through  the  West  and  Northwest, 
where  the  agents  of  England  could  act  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, dissatisfaction  spread  rapidly.     The   nations,  nearest 

*  Heckewelder  and  Butler. 

t  HolmeB  Annals,  Vol.  II.  p.  258.  —  Journals  of  the  Old  Congress,  —  Ram- 
say, &c.  — Washington  (Sparks's  Ed.  Vol.  III.  p.  210)  refers  to  evidences 
of  efforts  on  the  part  of  Britain  to  engage  the  southern  savages  in  1T75. 
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tlie  Americans,  ToudcI  ihemselves  pressed  upon  and  harassed 
by  the  more  distant  bands,  and,  tlirough  ihe  whole  winter  of 
1776—7,  rumors  were  Hying  along  the  frontiers  of  Virginia 
nd  Pennsylvania,  of  coming  troubles.  Nor  were  the  good 
I  people  of  New  York  less  disturbed  in  their  minds,  the  set- 
'  llers  upon  the  Mohawk  and  upper  Susquehanna  standing  in 
coaiioual  dread  of  incursion.*     No  incursion,  however,  took 

Elace  during  the  winter  or  spring  of  1777  ;  though  why  the 
low  was  delayed  is  what  we  cannot  well  know,  until  Great 
Britain  has  mt^naaimity  enough  to  unveil  her  past  acts,  and, 
acknowledging  her  folhes  and  sins,  lo  show  the  world  the  va- 
rious steps  to  that  union  of  the  savages  against  her  foes, 
nhich  her  noble  Chatham  denounced  as  a  "  disgrace,"  and 
"  deep  and  deadly  sin." 

Thai  blow  was  delayed,  however  ;  and,  alas  !  was  struck, 
at  length,  after,  and  as  if  in  retaliation  for,  one  of  those  violent 
acts  of  wrong,  which  must  ever  be  expected  from  a  frontier 
people.  We  refer  to  the  murder  of  Cornstalk,  the  lead- 
11^  chieftain  of  the  Sciolo  Shawanese  ;  a  man,  whose  energy, 
courage,  and  good  sense,  place  him  among  the  very  foremost 
of  the  native  heroes  of  this  land.f  This  truly  great  man, 
who  was  himself  for  peace,  but  who  found  all  his  neighbours, 
and  even  those  of  his  own  tribe,  stirred  up  to  war  by  the 
tfents  of  England,  went  over  to  the  American  fort  at  Point 
Pleasant,  at  the  month  of  the  Great  Kenhawa,  in  order  to 
talk  the  matter  over  wiih  Captain  Arbuckle,  who  commanded 
tliere,  and  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  This  was  early  in 
the  summer  of  1777.  The  Americans,  knowing  the  Shaw- 
anese  to  be  inclining  to  the  enemy,  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  retain  Cornstalk  and  Hedhawk,  a  younger 
chief  of  note,  who  was  with  him,  and  make  them  hostages 
ftir  ihe  good  conduct  of  their  people.  The  old  warrior,  ac- 
cordingly, after  he  had  finished  his  statement  of  the  position 
he  was  in,  and  the  necessity  under  which  he  and  his  friends 
would  be  of  "going  with  the  stream,"  unless  the  Long- 
Knives  could  protect  tliem,  found,  that,  in  seeking  counsel 
Iiod  safety,  he  had  walked  into  a  trap,  and  was  fast  diere. 
However,  he  folded  his  arms,  and,  with  Indian  calmness, 
wailed  the  issue.  The  day  went  by.  The  next  morning 
CBtne,  and  from  the  opposite  shore  was  heard  an  Indian  hail, 


_._ ftke  Old  Cnngriis.  — Stone,  &.c. 

I  8>«  Stone',  Vol.  I.  p.  191.  —Dodicidge't  Indian  FTars,  Ac. 
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known  to  be  from  Ellinipsico,  the  son  of  Cornstalk.  The 
Americans  brought  him  also  into  their  toils  as  a  hostage, 
and  were  thankful  tliat  they  had  thus  secured  to  themselves 
peace  ;  —  as  if  iniquity  and  deception  ever  secured  that  first 
condition  of  all  good  !  Another  day  rolled  by,  and  the  three 
captives  sat  waiting  what  time  would  bring.  On  the  third 
day,  two  savages,  unknown  to  the  whites,  shot  one  of  the 
while  hunters,  toward  evening.  Instantly  the  dead  man's 
comrades  raised  the  cry,  "  Kill  the  red  dogs  in  the  fort;" 
Arbuckle  tried  to  stop  them,  but  they  were  men  of  blood, 
and  their  wrath  was  up.  The  Captain's  own  life  was  threat- 
ened, if  he  offered  any  hindrance.  They  rushed  to  the  house 
where  the  captives  were  confined  ;  Cornstalk  met  them  at 
the  door,  and  fell,  pierced  with  seven  bullets  ;  his  son  and 
Redhawk  died  also,  less  calmly  than  their  veteran  companion, 
and  more  painfully.  From  that  hour  peace  was  not  to  be 
hoped  for. 

But  this  treachery,  closed  by  murder,  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  though  perhaps  the  immediate  cause  of  the  out- 
break in  the  West,  was  not,  in  any  degree,  the  cause  of  the 
great  border  war.  Two  years  had  been  spent  by  Britain  in 
arranging  and  organizing  that  war.  Cornstalk  fell  into  the 
snare,  because  that  war  was  organized.  Before  his  death  the 
whole  Cherokee  contest  was  begun  and  ended,  and  Brant, 
in  person,  had  commanded  an  expedition  against  Cherry  Val- 
ley, which  was  attended  with  slight  results,  but  was  still  proof 
of  the  condition  of  matters  and  the  temper  of  men.  And,  al- 
most at  the  moment  when  Cornstalk  was  dying  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  there  was  a  Congress  gathering  at  Oswe- 
go, under  the  eye  of  Colonel  Johnson,  "  to  eat  the  flesh  and 
drink  the  blood  of  a  Bostonian  "  ;  in  other  words,  to  arrange 
finally  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  against  the  de- 
voted rebels  by  Christian  brethren  and  their  heathen  allies.* 

And  here,  before  entering  upon  the  actual  bloodshed,  it 
may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  say  what  we  have  to  say 
upon  the  comparative  merits,  or  demerits,  of  the  parties 
to  the  revolutionary  contest,  in  respect  to  their  measures  for 
the  employment  of  the  Indians. 

The  first  mention  of  the  subject,  which  we  meet  with,  is 
in  the  Address  of  the  Massachusetts  Congress  to  the  Iro- 

•  Stone,  Vol.  I.  p.  18C. 
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quois,  ia  April,  1775.  Id  that  ibey  say,  that  they  hear  the 
British  are  exciiiog  the  savages  against  the  colonies  ;  and  they 
■sic  the  Six  Nations  to  aid  them,  or  stand  quiet.*  It  would 
seem,  itiea,  that,  even  before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  both 
MTties  had  appbed  to  the  Indians,  and  sought  an  alliance. 
S'oT  was  this  strange  or  reprehensible.  Both  parlies  had 
been  used  to  the  employment  of  the  natives  in  contests  be- 
tween the  whites,  and  both  knew  that  a  portion  of  the  coming 
struggle,  at  least,  must  be  inland,  among  the  tribes  of  red 
men,  and  that  those  tribes  could  not  be  expected  to  stand 
wholly  neutral.  In  tlie  outset,  therefore,  both  parties  were 
of  tlie  same  mind  and  pursued  the  same  course.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Colonies,  however,  during  1775,  and 
unit)  the  summer  of  1776,  advocated  merely  the  attempt  to 
keep  the  Indians  out  of  the  contest  entirely,  and  instructed 
the  commissioners,  appointed  in  the  several  departments,  to 
io  so.  But  England  was  of  anotlier  mind.  Promises  and 
threats  were  both  used  to  induce  tbe  savages  to  act  with 
liH,t  tliough,  at  first,  it  would  seem,  to  little  purpose,  even 
the  Canada  tribe  of  Caghnawagas  having  offered  iheir  aid 
lo  the  Americans.  When  Britain,  however,  became  victo- 
rious io  the  North,  and  particularly  after  the  battle  of  the 
Cedars,  in  May,  1776,  the  wild  men  began  to  lliink  of  hold- 
ing to  her  side,  their  policy  being,  most  justly,  in  all  quar- 
rels of  the  whites,  to  stick  by  the  strongest.  Then  it  was, 
in  June,  1776,  that  Congress  resolved  to  do  what  fVaskiitg- 
hn  had  advised  in  Ihe  previous  •dpril,  that  is,  to  employ  the 
saragea  in  active  warfare.  Upon  the  19ih  of  April  the 
Coninunder-in-chief  wrote  to  Congress,  saying,  that,  as  the 
Indians  would  soon  he  engaged,  either  for  or  against,  ho 
would  suggest,  that  they  be  employed  for  the  colonies  ; } 
upon  the  3d  of  May,  the  report  on  this  was  considered ; 
i^xm  the  25th  of  May,  it  was  resolved  to  be  highly  ex- 
pedient to  engage  the  Indians  for  the  American  service ; 
and,  upon  the  3d  of  June,  the  General  was  empowered  lo 
raise  two  thousand  lo  be  employed  in  Canada.  Upon  the 
17lh  of  June,  Washington  was  authorized  to  employ  them 
where  he  pleased,  and  lo  offer  ihem  rewards  for  prison- 
ers ;   nnd,  upon  the  8th  of  July,  he  was  empowered  to  call 

*  Spulu's  Wmhitiglart,  Vol.  III.  p.  4^.     I  Ibid.,  p,  65,     f  Ibid.,  p.  3G4. 
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out  as  many  of  the  Nova  Scotia  and  neighbouring  tribes  as  he 
saw  fit.* 

Such  was  the  course  of  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  the 
colonies,  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  Indians. 
The  steps,  at  the  time,  were  secret,  but  now  the  whole  story 
is  before  the  world.  Not  so,  however,  with  regard  to  the  acts 
of  England ;  as  to  them,  we  have  the  records  of  but  few  placed 
within  our  reach.  One  thing,  however,  is  known,  namely, 
that,  while  the  colonies  ofTered  their  allies  of  the  woods  re- 
wards for  prisoners^  some  of  the  British  agents  gave  them 
money  for  scalps,  j  And  this  leads  us  to  speak  of  a  distinc- 
tion, which  we  would  have  kept  in  mind  by  those  who  read 
our  remarks,  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  savages. 
It  is  this  ;  that  whatever  tends  to  produce  animosity  between 
the  individuals  of  two  warring  nations  is  to  be  avoided,  as 
leading  inevitably  to  enmity  during  peace,  and  thence  to  re- 
newed war.  The  great  cause  of  the  bitterness  of  frontier 
and  civil  wars,  is  the  individual  hatred  that  mingles  with,  and 
envenoms,  the  public  hostility.  This  same  individual  feeling 
had  much  to  do  with  the  perpetual  warfare  of  those  times, 
when  men  fought  hand  to  hand,  instead  of  destroying  whole 
ranks  by  cannon  and  musket  shot ;  and  the  production  of  this 
individual  feeling  is  one  of  the  great,  peculiar  objections  to 
privateering.  Now,  so  far  as  the  employment  of  the  In- 
dians helped  to  produce  this  personal,  rather  than  public  ha- 
tred, we  think  it  wholly  objectionable.  We  do  not  see,  that 
it  would  help  to  do  this  necessarily,  and  we  do  not  learn, 
that  it  did  in  fact.  But  the  British  plan  of  paying  the 
savages  for  scalps,  and  thus  setting  a  bounty  on  murder,  one 
may  well  conceive,  would  produce  personal,  angry  feelings, 
because  it  was  unusual ;  whereas  the  employment  of  the  red 
men,  as  between  those  warring  in  America,  was  not  so. 

We  regard  the  British,  then,  as  more  culpable  than  the 
colonists  in  three  respects  ;  first,  for  trying  to  involve  the 
Indians,  in  the  South,  West,  and  North,  from  the  outset^  J 
whereas  the  Americans  tried  to  keep  them  out  of  the  contest 
for  more  than  a  year  ;  secondly,  for  offering  money  for  scalps, 

*  Secret  Journals^  Vol.  I.  pp.  43  -  47. 

t  Jefferson's   Writings,  Vol,  1.  p.  456. 

t  Not  culpable  because  the  natives  were  sava^s,  but  because  they  were 
not  in  war,  and  the  British  sought  to  involve  thera  in  war.  The  wrongr 
would  have  been  the  same,  had  it  been  a  civilized  neighbour  whom  they 
sought  to  bring  into  the  quarrel. 
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tn  unusual  measure,  and  one  calculated  to  irritate  individual 
leeline  ;  and  thirdly,  for  keeping  the  whole  matter  iu  the  dark 
lo  this  day. 

Having  disposed,  thus  summarily,  of  a  point  that  might 
be  discoursed  on  through  twenty  pages  or  more,  we  returti 
to  our  history. 

It  was  some  time  in  July,  prohahly,  that  Guy  Johnson, 
aith  his  loyalist  and  Indian  friends,  ate  their  Boslonian  at 
Oswego.  He  was  there,  soon  after,  joined  by  Colonel  St. 
Leger,  with  ahout  two  hundred  British  regulars,  who,  in  con- 
juoction  with  the  Tories  and  savages,  were  to  move  up  the 
river,  uid  across  to  Fort  Schuyler,  and  thence  down  the 
Mohawk  to  join  Burgoyne  on  the  Hudson.  It  was  a  pleas- 
antly arranged  plan,  and  does  credit  lo  the  British  ministers. 
New  England,  containing  the  most  rebellious  of  the  rebel  prov- 
inces, was  to  be  cut  off  from  her  sisters,  and  the  same  blow 
which  did  this  was  to  clear  the  Mohawk  Valley  of  its  Whig 
population,  and  so  leave  all  north  of  New  York  the  King's 
own.  A  good  plan  it  was  ;  but  it  failed.  Burgoyne,  as  we 
all  know,  found  a  lion  in  his  path  ;  and  his  cooperalor,  St. 
Leger,  was  not  more  happy. 

This  last-named  officer,  with  seventeen  hundred  men,  got 
under  way  toward  the  last  of  July.-  Of  his  march  and  pro- 
ceedings, Mr.  Stone  gives  a  clear  and  full  account  from  the 
I  original  papers.*  His  van-guard,  with  which  was  Brant, 
[  came  before  Fort  Schuyler  on  the  2d  of  August,  just  after  a 
reinforcement  of  two  hundred  men,  and  several  boat-loads 
(rf  provisions,  had  been  safely  housed.  The  main  British 
force  reached  the  post  on  the  3d.  St.  Leger,  as  we 
bive  said,  had  seventeen  hundred  men  ;  Colonel  Cansevoorl, 
wbo  commanded  the  Americans,  had  seven  hundred  and 
fifty,  with  food  and  powder,  however,  for  six  weeks.  Thus 
Btppiied,  the  provincials  were  prepared  lo  stand  a  strong 
siege,  although  their  works  were  in  a  had  condition.  One 
thing  they  needed,  a  flag  ;  but  this  they  soon  furnished  from 
red  and  white  shirts,  and  a  blue  camblet  cloak  which  was  at 
iiandy  and  tiie  stars  and  stripes  were,  in  a  little  while,  waving 
above  them. 

Meantime,  news  having  gone  down  ihe  Mohawk  of  [he 
approach  of  the  British  army,  the  militia  of  that  region  were 

•siooe,  Vol,  I.  pp.  30L^-a(;^. 
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called  in,  and  assembled  at  German  Flats,  to  the  number 
of  near  a  thousand,  under  the  command  of  General  Herkimer. 
This  brave  old  oflScer,  while  on  his  march  to  the  relief  of  Fort 
Schuyler,  was  induced,  by  circumstances  related  by  Mr. 
Stone,  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  advancing ;  but,  being  taunted 
by  some  of  his  subordinates  with  Toryism  and  cowardice,  be 
suffered  his  judgment  to  be  overruled,  and  gave  the  order  to 
march  on.  His  body  of  untrained  soldiers  marched  on  at 
the  command,  in  such  form  and  disposition  as  to  expose 
themselves  not  a  little.  By  and  by  they  came  to  a  ravine. 
In  the  same  loose  order,  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been  ad- 
vancing, they  entered  it.  When  nearly  the  whole  body  of 
troops  were  within  its  Umits,  those  in  advance  and  upon  the 
flanks  were  shot  down  by  an  unseen  enemy,  and  the  forest 
rang  with  the  true  Indian  yell.  It  was  Brant  and  his  war- 
riors ;  and  the  battle  that  followed  is  known  as  the  battle  of 
Oriskany.  The  British  force,  under  the  direction  of  Brant, 
as  Mr.  Stone  thinks,  had  disposed  itself  in  a  circular  form, 
so  that,  no  sooner  had  the  provincials  entered  through  a  gap 
left  at  one  point  of  the  circle,  than  the  whole  of  them  were 
surrounded,  with  the  exception  of  the  rear-guard,  which  ran 
away.  And  then  began  one  of  those  contests  which  are  very 
like  to  the  battles  of  Homer  and  Scott,  had  we  but  a  Ho- 
mer or  Scott  to  describe  them  ;  —  a  battle  of  man  against 
man  ;  of  individual  prowess  ;  of  individual  glory  ;  not  a 
battle  of  mafuzuvre^  (which,  despite  its  name,  is  not  hand- 
work, but  head-work,)  but  of  the  true  hand- work,  and  well 
worthy  of  being  sung,  if  we  could  but  get  rid  of  the  Dutch 
names  of  Herkimer,  and  Visscher,  and  Van  Sluyck.  It  was 
a  battle  too,  we  regret  to  say,  of  that  individual  hatred  which 
the  knights  of  old  did  not  feel  for  one  another.  Here  were 
the  rebels  who  had  denied  their  king  ;  there  the  traitors  who 
were  fighting  against  their  country.  Bitter  indeed  was  the 
feeling  between  them,  brother  even  seeking  the  life  of 
brother. 

Two  men,  especially,  distinguished  themselves  on  that 
day,  Captain  Gardinier  and  Captain  Dillinback.  The  for- 
mer, seeing  one  of  his  men  seized  by  a  pretended  friend, 
but  real  enemy,  sprang  upon  the  captor,  and  leveUed  him 
with  his  spear,  (for  he  fought  with  the  arms  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  Hector  and  Caur-de-lion^)  and  rescued  the  man. 
Others  sprang  upon  him.     The  first  that  came,  ''  with  mor- 
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J  Itirust  he  slew,"  and  the  second,  sent  bowling  and  Kmp- 

;  back  to  the  British  ranks.     But  those  ranks  were  yet 

,  and  three  of  the  enraged   Torres  (for  he  was  contend- 

I  with  Americans  and  neighbours)  sprang  upon  hJm.      Not 

1  three,  bowerer,  could  conquer  him.     He  kept  them 

II  bay,  until,  in  the  struggle,  one  of  his  spurs  caught  in  the 

doities  of  an  opponent,  and  he  was  tripped,  and  fell.     Now 

's  case  seemed  desperale  indeed.     'J'wo  of  the  three  To- 

s  instantly  struck  with  their  bayoneis,  and  pinned  both 

»  the  earth.     The  third  aimed  a  more  deadly  blow  at 

i  heart,  hut  Gardinler  caught  ihe  bayonet,  and,  by  main 

,  drew  his  assailant  down  upon  his  own  body,  and 

Itid  bun  there  as  a  shield  against  the  thrusts  of  ihe  others. 

D  Uiis  had  passed  like  thought ;  but,  the  instant  his  men  saw 

!  condition   of  their  leader,    they  sprang   to   his   rescue. 

[eiieved  from  the  bayonets  above,  Gardinier  released  the 

y  who  was  upon  him,  and,  seiz.ing  his  spear  in  his  lacei-- 

1  hand,  half  rose,  and  buried  it   in  the   body  of  his  an- 

I'  The  other  hero  of  this  battle.  Captain  Dillinback,  was  one 

"'  )  had  often  said,  that  he  would  never  be  taken  prisoner. 

I  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  three  of  Johnson's  men,  who 

nw  well  the  Captain's  saying,  rushed  together  to  sei2e  him. 

1  of  them  succeeded  in  seizing  his  gun,  for  they  came 

I  him  unexpectedly.     But  Dillinback,  though  surprised, 

B  not  captured  ;  he  wrested  his  weapon   from  his  anisgo- 

.  levelled  him  with  the  butt,  shot  the  second,  and  hayon* 

I  the  third  !     So  be  fulRlled  his  saying,  that  he  would 

r  be  ft  prisoner ;  but.  even  nt  the  instant  of  fulfilment,  a 

I  struck  him,  and  he  fell  dead. 

Herkimer  had  been  badly  wounded  early  in  Ihe  action  ; 
i  be  remained  upon  the  field,  and,  sitting  in  his  saddle, 
kported  by  a  tree,  smoked  bis  pipe,  and  ordered  the  battle. 
ruMed  sis  hours,  and  was,  in  spite  of  odds,  a  drawn  game 
|lm.      The   British  killed  most   men,  and  ihe  Americans 

i  masters  of  the  field. 

P'Mewiwbile,  during  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  a  sortie  had 

tirade    from    the    besieeed    fori,   by   Colonel  Willett, 

nt  liie  nearly  deserted  camp  of  John  Johnson.      It  was 

Ijireijr  Buccessful ;  much  plunder  and  some  prisoners  being 

without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 

Tbe  British  colors,  that  were  found,  were  immedi- 

prei..  xLix.  —  NO.  10-5.  38 
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ately  hoisted  under  those  of  America  (the  old  cainblet  cloak 
and  red  shirt) ,  and  the  besiegers  treated  to  a  hearty  cheer 
by  the  inspirited  garrison.  Of  the  various  steps  taken,  after 
this  time,  to  secure  the  fort  for  the  King  and  for  the  Prov- 
ince, we  cannot  speak.  The  rebels,  in  the  end,  were  suc- 
cessful. St.  Leger  abandoned  the  siege,  and  marched  back 
to  Lake  Ontario.  Of  all  these  steps,  Mr.  Stone  gives  a  full 
account  from  original  sources.  From  him  we  have  derived 
the  facts  just  given,  and  to  him  all  that  may  write  of  those 
events  will  be  indebted  for  much,  that  is  interesting,  and  now 
first  brought  to  light. 

While  in  the  North  the  Iroquois  were  acting  with  the 
British  against  the  colonists,  in  the  South  all  remained  quiet, 
and  in  the  West  all  remained  uncertain.  The  Shawanese, 
irritated  by  the  death  of  Cornstalk,  still  pretended  to  wish 
for  peace,  while  they  continually  annoyed  the  settlers  in 
Kentucky,  and  all  those  who  passed  up  and  down  the  Ohio 
River.  The  Delawares  were,  as  ever,  divided,  though  great 
efforts  were  made  by  the  Wyandots,  and  other  tribes  more 
nearly  under  British  influence,  to  persuade  or  drive  them 
into  the  war.*  Those  more  distant  nations  themselves  wait- 
ed only  for  the  opportunity  to  strike  some  decided  blow, 
and,  meanwhile,  continued  to  harass  the  frontiers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia,  causing  great  distress  and  fear.  Through 
their  incursions  during  the  autumn  of  1777,  the  steps  taken 
by  Hamilton,  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Detroit,  to  enlist 
the  savages,  became  known,  some  of  his  proclamations  hav- 
ing been  left  by  them  during  their  visits  ;  and  Congress  was 
led  to  feel  the  necessity  of  now  becoming  masters,  if  possible, 
of  those  western  posts,  from  which  arms,  ammunition,  and 
spirits  were  supplied  to  the  inimical  red  men.  Upon  the 
20th  of  November  a  report  was  made  to  Congress,  in 
which  this  necessity  was  urged,  and  also  the  need  that  ex- 
isted, of  taking  some  measures  to  prevent  the  spirit  of  dis- 
affection from  spreading  among  the  frontier  inhabitants.! 
Three  commissioners  also  were  chosen  to  go  to  Fort  Pitt, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  frontier 
difficulties,  and  of  doing  what  could  be  done  to  secure  all  the 
whites  to  the  American  cause,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
the  Shawanese  and  Delawares,  and  to  concert  with  General 

*  Heckowelder'B  Karrative,  pp.  150,  a  sea,  —  Butlers  Kentucky. 
t  Old  JaumaU,  Vol,  II.  p.  340. 
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H»nd  some  measures  I'or  pushing  ihe  war  westward,  so  as  to 
oblain  possession  of  Detroit  and  otiier  posts.    General  Wash- 
ingioa  was  also  requested  to  send  Colonel  William  Craw- 
\,  fcrdi  an  old  pioneer,  to  lake  the  active   command   in  llie 
"Pest ;  snd  he  accordingly  left  head-quarters  upon  ilie  25ih." 
I  While  Congress  was  resolving  upon  the  necessity  of  cap- 
Trii^  Detroit  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton,  there  was 
'.  man  west   of  the  raountains,  who  was  also  resulving, 
t  only  that  it  must  be  done,  but   that  he  would   do   it. 
jffbis  was  George   Rogers  Clark,  a  man  whose  biography  is 
t  yet  written,  but  who  may  compare  with  any  general  of 
r  Uevolution,  except  the  matchless  one,  for  decision,  in- 
■  iepidity,  energy,  forethought,  and  good  sense.     He  was  the 
■'wt  soldier  that  has  ever  led  our  troops  against  the  Indians, 
kl  knew,  better  than  any  other  man  of  his  day,  hoiv  to  con- 
toi  those  uncontrollable  beings.     Clark  was  the  true  founder 
r  Kentucky,  and  deserves  to  hive  his  name  enrolled  among 
lOse    of   whom    full   and    detailed    biographies   are   written. 
We    hope    that  some  one   of  the    innumerable    penmen  of 
DB   day    will    be    wise    enough,    and    palrioiic    enough,    to 
collect  the    papers  and    anecdotes   which    are    still    access- 
ible, and  combine  them  Into  such  a  form  as  he  can.     We 
ura  not  very  much,  indeed,  what  the  form  of  such  a  work, 
ibGsbeii  now,  is,  provided  it  does  but  collect  and  perpet- 
kle  ibe  materials,  from  which  a  nobler  and  more  perfect 

:  may  be  prepared  by  and  by. 
pCiark  went  to  the  West  in  1775.  In  1776  he  was  busy 
i'Divanizing  his  adopted  land,  Kentucky,  in  order  to  prepare 
ft  for  becoming  an  independent  Slaie.  In  1777,  perceiv- 
k  that  it  was  from  Raskaskia,  Cahokia,  Vincennes,  and  De- 
pll,  that  the  Indians,  who  never  ceased  to  annoy  the  pio- 
,  were  supplied,  he  sent  spies  to  examine  the  stale  of 
_i  at  and  about  those  posts  ;  and,  having  received  their 
»on,  upon  the  Isl  of  October,  he  started  for  Virginia,  to  lay 
:  mailer  before  the  governor  of  the  parent  Stale.  Pat- 
rick Henry  was  then  in  the  executive  chair  of  Virginia  ;  and 
10  bitn  Clark  made   known   his  plans  early  in  December, 


,  The  G. 


liked  the  proposed  campaign  very  much,  but 
think  it  possible  it  should  succeed,  so  distant 
i  to  be  attacked,  so  stnall  the  force  lliat  could 
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be  used  for  the  purpose,  and  so  mighty  the  power  of  Britaio. 
However,  Burgoyne  had  been  defeated,  and  the  colonists 
were  gathering  courage  ;  Clark  was  well  known  as  a  most 
active  and  persevering  roan  ;  and,  his  purposes  having  been 
fully  explained,  and  fully  approved  by  coropetent  and  critical 
judges,  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  Governor  and  Council 
to  enter  heart  and  soul  into  his  scheme,  and  upon  the  2d  of 
January  received  his  orders  and  outfit.  Of  his  various  acts 
and  his  wonderful  success,  we  shall  say  little,  referring  our 
readers  to  the  account  already  given  by  us  of  him,  when  re- 
viewing Mr.  Butler's  "History  of  Kentucky."* 

We  have  now,  in  our  rambling  way,  brought  matters 
down  to  the  opening  of  1778.  During  the  spring  of  that 
year,  there  continued  the  same  uncertainty  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  western  and  northern  tribes,  and  the  outposts 
still  suffered  from  incursions  and  petty  attacks.  A  fort  was 
built,  early  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  a  little  below  Pittsburg,  near  the  spot  where  Beaver 
now  stands.  It  was  built  by  General  Mcintosh,  and  was 
named  with  his  name.f  From  this  point  it  was  intended  to 
operate  in  reducing  Detroit,  where  mischief  was  still  brew- 
ing. Indeed,  the  natives  were  now  more  united  than  ever 
against  the  colonies.  In  June  we  find  Congress  in  posses- 
sion of  information,  that  led  them  to  think  a  universal  fron- 
tier war  close  at  hand,  f  The  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Mingoes 
(by  which,  we  presume,  were  meant  the  Ohio  Iroquois,  or 
possibly  the  Mohawks),  Wyandots,  Onondagas,  Ottawas, 
Chippeways,  Shawanese,  and  Delawares,  were  all  said  to  be 
more  or  less  united  in  opposition  to  America.  This  union, 
Mr.  Stone  hints,  was  brought  about  by  Brant ;  §  but  he  gives 
us  no  evidence  on  that  point.  Indeed,  he  has  not  much  to 
say  about  the  subject  of  his  biography  in  this  portion  of  it, 
most  of  his  pages  being  filled  with  accounts  of  those  events 
in  which  Brant  took  part  only  now  and  then.  Congress, 
learning  the  danger  to  be  so  immediate  and  great,  determined 
to  push  on  the  Detroit  expedition,  and  ordered  another  to  be 
undertaken  up  the  Mohawk  valley  against  the  Senecas,  who 
might  otherwise  very  much  annoy  and  impede  the  march 

*  A^orth  Jimerican  Review,  V9I.  XLIII.  pp.  1  et  sea. 

t  Doddridge,  p.  243.  -  Silliman's  Journal,  Vol.  XXXI.  Art.  I. 

X  Journals  of  the  Old  Congrets,  Vol.  II.  p.  585. 

§  Stone,  Vol.  I.  p.  304. 
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from  Potl  Pill.  For  the  capture  of  Detroit,  three  thousand 
ContlneDial  troops  and  two  thousand  five  bundred  militia  were 
Toied  ;  an  appropriation  was  made  of  nearly  a  million  of  dol- 
lars ;  and  Generel  Mcintosh,  who  had  been  appointed  lale 
iuMay,*  by  Washington,  to  succeed  General  Hand  as  com- 
Dwnder  of  Foci  Pitt  and  the  western  forces,  was  to  carry 
Ibrward  the  needful  operations. 

All   the  Sourish  which   was  made  about  taking  Detroit, 

'werer,  and  conquering  the  Senecas,  coded  in  the  Resolves 
i^f  Congress,  it  being  finally  thought  too  lale  in  the  season 
*ir  advantageous  action,  and  also  too  great  an  undertaking  for 
l&e  weak-handed  colonies.f     Clark,  however,  held  oa  his 

ly,  and  did  his  work,  reducing  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  and 
Vinceones,  and  catching  the  "  hair-buying  General "  Ham- 
iltoo. 

Bill,  strange  to  say,  on  the  very  night  on  which  Clark  en- 
tered Kaskaskia,  lar  away  in  the  western  wilderness,  and 
fCDt  his  men  yelling,  like  Indians,  round  the  town,  in  order 
to  scare  the  rnhnbitants  into  non-resistance,  on  that  same 
lU^l  genuine  Indian  yells, 

^"  And  goaads  that  laingled  laiigli,  and  shout,  and  ecream," 
trere  echoing  through  the  vale  of  Wyoming, 
or  all  that  was  horrible  in  the  transactions  of  that  night, 
iDd  of  the  many  errors  and  exaggerations  in  the  accounts  of 
it,  we  shall  say  nothing,  but  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Slone, 
who  purges  ihe  Indians  in  pari,  and  Brant  entirely,  of  blame. 
Indeed  the  Mohawk  chiefiain  had  been  acquitted  of  any  share 
inibai  night's  doings  by  Campbell,  who  bad  damned  him  to 
ererlasting  fame  as  a  monster,  some  years  since. 

Nor  was  Wyoming  the   only  place  which  suffered  during 
,  ibe  summer  of  I77S.      It  was  on   the  4lh  of  .Inly,  that  ihe 
•autiful  valley  of  the    Susquehanna   was    sacked,   and,   on 
wiie  I8lh,  Brant,  with  his  fire  and  knife,  was  busy  on  the  Mo- 
,wk.     In  the  remote  West  there  was  trouble  too.     Boone, 
tlio  bad  passed  his  winter  and  spring  among  the  Shawanese, 
k  prisoner,  and  yet  a  trusted  friend  (so  genuine  a  woodsman 
s  he),  went  from  them  upon  the  IGihof.lime  "at  sunrise," 
leaving  no  message,  for  he  saw  that  near  five  hundred  war- 
riors were  galhering  to  attack  Kentucky.    Four  days  he  trav- 
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elled,  averaging  forty  miles  a  day,  and  ate  one  meal  on  the 
journey,  and  then  reached  Boonesborough.  Here  be  pre- 
pared every  tbing  for  War,  and  sat  recruiting  until  the  1st  of 
August,  when  he  started  with  nineteen  men  to  attack  a  town 
on  the  Scioto,  far  in  the  enemy's  country.  He  was  gone  a 
week,  and  got  back  just  before  his  post  was  called  to  sur- 
render by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  who  came,  with  a  dozen 
Frenchmen,  to  demand  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  British 
Majesty.  Boone,  having  no  acquaintance  with  his  British 
Majesty,  but  being  intimate  with  the  Shawanese,  and  knowing 
their  pleasant  mode  of  treating  prisoners,  declined  ;  and  then 
came  a  siege  of  ten  days,  in  which  so  many  guns  were  fired, 
that  the  besieged,  afterwards,  picked  up  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  of  bullets  on  the  ground  about  the  fort. 
The  British  force  of  French  and  Indians,  having  used  up 
their  ammunition,  and  lost  about  forty  men,  at  last  determined 
to  retire,  and  leave  Kentucky  in  peace  again.* 

The  siege  of  Boonesborough  was  raised  upon  the  20th  of 
August,  and  within  a  few  days  after  that  time  another  move- 
ment was  made  by  Brant  and  his  bloody  followers  against  the 
settlement  of  German  Fiats.  This  settlement  was  about  the 
junction  of  West  Canada  Creek,  the  stream  on  which  are 
Trenton  Falls,  with  the  Mohawk  river,  and  was  one  of  the 
richest  frontier  posts.  This  attack  was  followed,  in  Novem- 
ber, by  the  destruction  of  the  settlement  at  Cherry  Valley, 
nearly  south  of  the  Flats.  Here  the  scenes  of  Wyoming 
were  reenacted,  and,  as  most  have  written,  under  the  eye  of 
Brant  again ;  but  Mr.  Stone  is  prompt  to  defend  his  hero 
against  all  charges  of  cruelty,  and  presents  us  with  strong 
reasons  for  thinking  this,  too,  a  slander.  He  had  not  the 
command,  he  says,  and,  though  present,  did  all  in  his  power 
to  prevent,  not  to  forward  slaughter. 

We  have  only  one  other  act  to  record  of  1778  ;  the  move- 
ment of  General  Mcintosh.  When  it  was  found  to  be  be- 
yond hope  to  take  Detroit  at  once,  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
forces  in  the  West  should  move  up,  and  attack  the  Wyandots 
and  other  Indians  about  the  Sandusky ;  f  and  a  body  of  troops 
was  accordingly  marched  forward  to  prepare  a  half-way 
house,  or  post,  by  which  the  necessary  connexion  might  be 
kept  up.     This  was  built  upon  the  Tuscarawas,  a  few  miles 

*  Butler's  Kentucky^  pp.  96,  U  sea. 

t  Journals  of  the  Old  Congress ,  Vol.  II.  p.  633. 
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souih  of  where  Bolivar  now  is,  and  was  called  Fort  Laurens ; 
[he  Ohio  canal,  in  ihese  peaceful  days,  passes  directly  lliroygh 
it."  Here  Colonel  John  Gibson  was  left  with  one  hundred 
Old  6fiy  men  lo  get  ihroiigli  the  winter  as  he  best  could, 
while  Mcintosh  himself  returned  to  Pittsburg,  disappoiuied 
and  dispiriied.f  ]\or  was  Congress  in  a  very  good  humor 
ilb  him,  for  already  had  six  months  passed  to  no  purpose. 
''sshingtoa  was  consulted,  but  could  give  no  de6niie  advice, 

iwing  nothing  of  those  details  which  must  determine  the 

irse  of  tilings  for  the  winter.  Mcintosh,  at  length,  in 
Febnwry,  asked  leave  to  retire  from  his  unsatisfactory  com- 
mand, and  was  allowed  to  do  so.  His  garrison  at  Fort 
Laurens,  meantime,  had  been  sutfering  cruelly,  both  from 
the  Indians  and  famine,  and,  though  finally  rescued  from  star- 
vation, had  done,  and  could  do,  nothing. 

But,  while  Mcintosh  was  groaning  and  doing  nothing,  his 
fellow  General,  Clark,  was  very  differently  employed,  tiov- 
emor  Hamilton,  having  made  liis  various  arrangements,  had 
teft  Detroit,  and  moved  down  to  St.  Vincent's  {or  Vin- 
cennes),  on  the  Wabash,  from  which  point  he  intended  to 
operate  in  reducing  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia,  and  also  in 
conriuering  Kentucky,  and  driving  the  rebels  from  the  West, 
But  la  ilie  very  process  of  taking  St.  Vincent's,  he  met  with 
beatment  that  might  have  caused  a  more  modest  man  to 
•doubt  the  possibility  of  conquering  those  rebels.  Hamilton 
.eame  upon  that  post,  which  had  been  surrendered  lo  the 
Americans  in  the  summer  of  1779,  in  December  of  that 
year.  He  came  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  unexpect- 
edly ;  80  that  there  was  no  chance  of  defence  on  the  part 
of  ibe  garrison,  which  consisted  of  only  two  men,  Captain 
Helm,  of  Fauquier  in  Virginia,  and  one  Henry.     Helm,  how- 

er,  was  not  disposed  to  yield,  absohilely,  to  any  odds  ;  so, 
'ing  bis  single  cannon,  he  stood  by  it  with  a  lighted  match, 
,  as  the  British  came  nigh,  bade  them  stand,  and  demand- 
to  know  what  terms  would  be  granted  the  garrison,  as 
itiierwise  he  should  not  surrender.  The  Governor,  unwilling 
o  lose  time  and  men,  offered  the  usual  honors  of  war,  and 
could  scarce  believe  his  eyes,  when  he  saw  the  threatening 
garrison  to  be  only  one  officer  and  one  private.  However, 
even  this  bold  conduct  did  not  make  him  feel  the  character 
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of  the  people  with  whom  he  was  contendifig  ;  and  so,  blink- 
ing it  too  late  to  operate  in  such  a  country,  he  scattered  his 
Indians,  of  whom  he  had  some  four  hundred,  and  sat  him- 
self down  for  the  winter. 

Information  of  all  these  proceedings  having  reached  Clark, 
he  saw,  at  once,  that  either  he  must  have  Hamilton,  or  Ham- 
ilton would  have  him  ;  so  he  cast  about  him,  to  see  what 
means  of  conquest  were  within  his  reach.  On  the  29th  of 
January,  1779,  the  news  of  the  capture  of  St.  Vincent's 
reached  Kaskaskia,  and,  by  the  4th  of  February,  a  "  bat- 
toe,"  as  Colonel  Bowman  writes  it,  had  been  repaired,  pro- 
visioned, manned,  and  armed,  and  was  on  her  way  down  the 
Mississippi,  in  order  to  ascend  the  Ohio  and  Wabash,  and  co- 
operate with  the  land  forces  which  were  assembling.  These 
forces,  on  the  5th  of  February,  numbered  one  hundred  and 
seventy  men,  ^^  including  artillery,  packhorsemen,  &c."  and 
with  tiiis  little  band,  on  that  day  Clark  set  forward  to  be- 
siege the  British  governor,  who  had  under  him  about  half  as 
many  men,  as  a  garrison.  It  was  ''  rain  and  drizzly  weather," 
and  the  ^^  roads  very  bad  with  mud  and  water  ;"  but  through 
those  prairie  ways,  and  the  waters  which  covered  some  of 
the  plains,  the  little  rebel  band  slipped  and  spattered  akn^, 
crossing  rivers  on  trees  felled  for  the  purpose,  and  killing  a 
buffalo  occasionally,  but  all  the  way  marching  through  un- 
ceasing rain,  till,  upon  the  13th,  they  reached  the  Wabash. 
This  they  crossed  in  a  canoQ,  it  being  three  miles  from  shore 
to  shore,  the  whole  country  between  the  Great  and  Little 
Wabash,  near  the  junction  of  which  they  were,  being  under 
water,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  rains  ;  and  '*  still 
raining,"  writes  Colonel  Bowman,  every  day.  It  was  what 
we  call  in  New  England  "  a  spell  of  weather."  And,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  this  water,  there  was  lack  of  provisions  ;  on 
the  19th,  says  Bowman's  Journal,  '*  No  food  of  any  sort 
for  two  days  ;  "  and,  on  the  20th,  he  writes,  **  Camp  very 
quiet,  but  hungry."  But  the  wet  and  hungry  little  army 
was  now  almost  in  sight  of  St.  Vincent's,  and  beard  the 
Governor's  guns,  morning  and  evening,  so  that  provisions 
were  less  necessary.  They  at  times  killed  a  deer,  also,  and 
had  a  mouthful  all  round.  On  the  23d,  however,  matters 
seemed  desperate.  The  weather  had  grown  cooler,  so  that 
it  froze,  and  the  men  were  marching  across  a  plain,  four  miles 
in  diameter,  with  the  water  breast  high.     Notwithstanding  all 
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this,  though,  they  made  progress,  and  on  ihat  day  saw  ihe 
Bwn  ;  and  that  nighi,  with  "  colors  flying,  and  drums  braced, 
r  up  to  their  arm-pits,"  marched  up  to  liie  post  and 
besieged  it.  The  next  morning,  the  poor  dreoched  army 
had  a  breakfast,  "  the  only  meal's  victuals  "  for  six  days. 

Through  all  the  toil,  the  marching,  the  wading,  and  the 
tlarving,  Clark  had  been,  as  we  might  suppose,  foremost  ; 
ind  he  uow  fell  disposed  to  show  no  favor  to  those  who  had 
brought  him  so  far,  and  through  such  roads.  His  demand 
in  the  Governor  to  yield  was  noi,  therefore,  written  with 
mat  regard  to  formal  diplomacy,  which  the  Briton  would 
baie  liked.     Thus  ran  the  missive. 

—  In  order  lo  save  yourself  from  the  impending  storm 
vbteb  now  threatens  you,  1  order  you  unmediatcly  to  eurren- 
•iet  yourself,  with  all  your  garrison,  stores,  &c.  ;  for,  if  I  am 
lAIiged  to  storm,  you  may  depend  on  such  treatment  as  is  justly 
jlo«  lo  ■  murderer.  Bewsre  of  destroying  stares  of  any  kind, 
V  snr  papers  or  letters  that  are  in  your  possession,  or  hurting 
my  bouse  in  town  ;  for,  by  Heaven  !  if  you  do,  there  shall  be 
o  mercy  shown  you.  G.  R.  CLARK," 

To  this  the  Governor  rephed,  that  he  could  not  think  of 
being  "  awed  into  any  action  unwortliy  a  British  subject  "  ; 
'tet  his  true  feeling  peeped  out  in  his  question  to  Helm, 
■when  the  bullets  rattled  about  the  chimney  of  the  room  in 
which  (hey  were  playing  piquet  together,  and  Helm  swore 
ihu  Clark  would  have  them  prisoners.     "  Is  he  a  merciful 

* "'  said  the  Governor. 
'  Chirk,  finding  the  British  unwilling  lo  yield  quietly,  began 
'firing  very  hot."     When  this  came   on.  Helm  cautioned 
K  English  soldiers  not  to  look  out  through  the  loop-holes  ; 
r  these  Virginian  riflemen,  he  said,  would  shoot  their  eyes 
^^  n,  if  they  did.     And  several  being  actually  killed  by  balls 
Unch  carae  through  the  port-holes,  Hamilton  was  led  to  pro- 
e  a  imce,  and  some  conversation  ;  which  ended  in  a  sur- 
Kler  of  the  fort  to  Clark.* 

Detroit  was  now  witliin  the  reach  of  the  enterprising  Vir- 
idan,  had  he  but  been  able  to  raise  one  third  as  many  soldiers 
were  starving  and  idling  at  forts  Laurens  and  Mcintosh, 
e  could  not  ;  and  Governor  Henry  having  promised  him  a 
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reinforcement,  be  concluded  to  wait  for  that,  as  bis  force 
was  too  small  to  both  conquer  and  garrison  the  British  forts. 
But  the  results  of  what  was  done  were  not  unimportant ;  in- 
deed, we  cannot  estimate  those  results.  Hamilton  had  made 
arrangements  to  enlist  the  western  and  southern  Indians  *  for 
the  next  spring's  campaign  ;  and,  if  Mr.  Stone  be  correct  in 
his  suppositions,  Brant  and  his  Iroquois  were  to  act  in  concert 
with  him.f  Had  Clark,  therefore,  failed  to  conquer  the  Gov- 
ernor, there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  the  West  would 
have  been,  indeed,  swept,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  great  blow  struck,  which  had  been  contem- 
plated, from  the  outset,  by  Britain.  But  for  his  smaU  army 
of  dripping,  but  fearless  Virginians,  the  union  of  all  the  tribes 
from  Georgia  to  Maine,  against  the  colonies,  might  have  been 
effected,  and  the  whole  current  of  our  history  changed. 

Before  leaving  Clark,  we  would  notice  one  expression,  used 
by  Mr.  Stone,  which  does  that  bold  partisan  injustice.  He 
says,  ^^  An  expedition  was  organized  against  Kaskaskia,  and 
Clark  intrusted  with  the  command  of  it ;  "  ]:  whereas  the 
truth  was,  as  we  have  stated,  that  Clark  origifuUed  and  car- 
ried through  the  whole  plan. 

Turning  from  the  West  to  the  North,  we  find  a  new  cause 
of  trouble  arising  there.  Of  the  six  tribes  of  the  Iroquois, 
the  Senecas,  Mohawks,  Cayugas,  and  Onondagas,  had  been, 
from  the  outset,  inclining  to  Britain,  though  all  of  these,  but 
tlie  Mohawks,  had  now  and  then  tried  to  persuade  the  Ameri- 
cans to  the  contrary.  During  the  winter  of  1778  -  9,  the 
Onondagas,  who  had  been  for  a  while  nearly  neutral,  were 
suspected,  by  the  Americans,  of  deception  ;  and,  this  sus- 
picion having  become  nearly  knowledge,  a  band  was  sent, 
early  in  April,  to  destroy  their  towns,  and  take  such  of  them, 
as  could  be  taken,  prisoners.  The  work  appointed  was  done, 
and  the  villages  and  wealth  of  the  poor  savages  were  annihi- 
lated. This  sudden  act  of  severity  startled  all.  The  Onei- 
das,  hitherto  faithful  to  their  neutrality,  were  alarmed,  lest  the 
next  blow  should  fall  on  them,  and  it  was  only  after  a  full  ex- 
planation, that  their  fears  were  quieted.  As  for  the  Onon- 
dagas, it  was  not  to  be  hoped  that  they  would  sit  down  under 
such  treatment ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  some  hundred 
of  their  warriors  were  at  once  in  the  field,  and  from  that  time 


*  BuUer,  p.  80.  t  Stone,  Vol.  I.  p.  400.  t  Ibid.,  p.  352. 
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farward,  a  porlion  of  their  i 

jusdy,  boslilo  to  the  United  Colonies. 

Those  colooios,  meanwliile,  had  become  convinced,  from 
the  massacres  at  Wyomiiig  and  Cherry  Valley,  thai  it  was 
advisable  to  adopt  some  means  of  securing  the  northwestern 
and  western  frontiers  against  the  recurrence  of  such  calaslro- 
phes  ;  and,  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  being  the 
most  oumerous  and  deadly  foes,  it  was  concluded  to  begin  by 
Strong  action  against  them.  Washington  had  always  said,  that 
the  only  proper  mode  of  defence  against  the  Indians  was  lo 
attack  tliem,  and  this  mode  he  deierniined  to  adopt  on  this 
occasion.  Some  difference  of  opinion  esisted,  however,  as 
[0  the  best  path  into  the  country  of  the  inimical  Iroquois  ; 
thai  most  lovely  country  in  the  west  of  New  York,  which  is 
now  fast  growing  into  a  granary  for  millions  of  men.  General 
Schuyler  was  in  favor  of  a  movement  up  the  Mohawk  river  ; 
ihe  objection  to  which  route  was,  that  it  carried  the  invaders 
loo  near  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  within  reach  of  the  British. 
'The  other  course  proposed  was  up  the  Susquehanna,  which 
iKads,  as  all  know,  in  the  region  that  was  to  be  reached.  The 
hlier  route  was  the  one  determined  upon  by  Washington  for 
the  main  body  of  troops,  which  was  lo  be  joined  by  another 
indjr  moving  up  the  Mohawk,  and  also  by  detachnienls  com- 
ing from  the  western  array,  by  the  way  of  the  Allegliany  and 
Freoch  Creek  ;  upon  further  thought,  however,  the  move- 
nwDt  from  the  West  was  countermanded. f  All  the  arrange- 
DWDts  for  this  grand  blow  were  made  in  March  and  April, 
btit  it  was  the  last  of  July  before  General  Sullivan  got  his 
nea  under  ivay  from  Wyoming,  where  they  had  gatliered  ; 
nd,  of  course,  information  of  the  proposed  movements  had 
be«a  given  to  the  Indians  and  Tories,  so  Uiat  Brant,  Uie 
Johnsons,  and  their  followers,  stood  ready  to  receive  the  in- 
vaders. 
They  were  not,  however,  strong  enough  lo  withstand  the 
icans  ;  and,  having  been  defeated  at  the  battle  of  New- 
were  driven  from  vLlage  to  village,  and  tlieir  whole  coun- 
13  laid  waste.  Houses  were  burned,  crops  and  orchards 
siroyed,  and  every  thing  done,  that  could  be  tlioughi  of,  to 
render  the  country  uninhabitable.  Of  all  these  steps  Mr. 
Stone  speaks  fully.     Forty  towns,  he  tells  us,  were  burnt, 

*  Sbme.VoI.  1.  p.  iK>.      I  Spnrka'ii  WathingUm,  Vnr.  VI.  pp.  IB-I,  rt  Hi). 
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and  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  bushels  of 
corn.  Well  did  the  Senecas  name  Washington,  whose  ar- 
mies did  all  this,  "  the  Town-Destroyer."  Having  per- 
formed this  portion  of  his  work,  Sullivan  turned  homeward 
again  from  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Genesee  ;  leaving  Ni- 
agara, whither  the  Indians  fled,  as  to  the  stronghold  of  Brit- 
ish power  in  that  neighbourhood,  untouched.  This  conduct, 
Mr.  Stone  thinks  ^^  difficult  of  solution,"  *  as  he  supposes 
the  conquest  of  that  post  to  have  been  one  of  the  main  ob- 
jects of  the  expedition.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  fact. 
Originally  it  had  been  part  of  the  proposed  plan  to  attack 
Niagara ;  f  but,  early  in  January,  Washington  was  led  to 
doubt,  and  then  to  abandon,  that  part  of  the  plan,  thinking  it 
wiser  to  carry  on,  merely,  ''  some  operations  on  a  smaller 
scale  against  the  savages."  I 

One  of  these  smaller  operations  was  the  march  of  Colond 
Daniel  Brodhead,  who  had  succeeded  Mcintosh  in  com- 
mand at  Fort  Pitt,  against  the  tribes  along  the  Alleghany 
and  up  French  Creek.  These  tribes  Washington  speaks  oi, 
as  ^'  the  Mingo  and  Muncey  tribes,"  to  which  Mr.  Stone 
adds  the  Senecas,  §  as  though  he  were  ignorant,  that  the 
Senecas  formed  one  of  the  Mingo  tribes,  the  very  one, 
doubtless,  referred  to  by  Washington  under  the  general  term. 
The  towns  of  these  Indians  were  also  laid  waste,  and  their 
cl^ops  destroyed. 

The  immediate  result  of  these  prompt  and  severe  meas- 
ures, was  to  bring  the  Delawares,  Shawanese,  and  even  the 
Wyandots,  to  Fort  Pitt,  on  a  treaty  of  peace.  There  Brod- 
head met  them,  on  his  return  in  September,  and  a  long  con- 
ference was  held,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Further 
west,  in  July,  Colonel  Bowman  had  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  the  Shawanese  village,  known  to  us  as  Chilli- 
cothe,  in  the  Miami  country  ;  and,  in  November,  Rogers 
and  Benham  suffered  terribly  in  a  battle  with  the  savages  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  the  Lilde  Miami.  Into  the  particulars 
of  these  battles  we  cannot  enter.  Indeed,  much  as  has  been 
written  about  them,  we.  are  yet  in  the  dark,  touching  many 
points  that  ought  to  be  perfectly  understood.  For  instance, 
there  is  still   some   doubt   as   to   the   position   of  the    In- 

*  Vol.  II.  p.  36.  t  Sparks's  Washington,  Vol.  VI.  pp  120,  146, 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  162-166. 
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towns,  against  which  expeditioos  marched  from  Ken- 
iuclty,  in  1779,  1780,  and  afterwards.  And  with  respect  to 
those  very  savages,  fi^om  whom  Rogers  and  his  comrades 
sofTered  so  much,  there  is  doubt.  Butter  says,  iliey  were 
going  against  Kentucky,  "  under  Birde,  a  Canadian  French- 
man," and  quotes  from  a  letter  written  to  him  by  the  son  of 
Beoham,  who  was  wiih  the  sufferers,  and  one  of  the  great- 
est of  them.  But  did  not  Mr.  Benham,  the  son,  refer  to 
that  expedition,  under  Colonel  Byrd,  in  June,  17S0,  spoken 
of  by  Butler  a  little  further  on  .'  * 

The  events  of  1779,  in  the  West,  with  the  exception  of 
Clark's  grand  blow,  were  far  less  favorable  than  among,  and 
east  of,  the  mountains.  The  next  year,  however,  saw  the 
scene  reversed  ;  for,  though  Byrd,  with  forces  such  as  had 
not  been  before  seen  on  the  dark  and  bloody  ground,  marched 
into  tlie  very  centre  of  it,  and  seemed  in  the  way  of  utterly 
sweeping  it  of  its  settlers  and  stations,  he  in  truth  did  but 
linle.  And  that  little  was  more  than  avenged  by  the  ex- 
cursion of  Clark  against  the  Miami  Sbawanese.  With  nearly 
a  thousand  men  he  marched  from  the  spot  where  Cincinnati 
DOW  stands,  against  the  towns  upon  the  Little  Miami  and 
Mad  River,  all  of  which  he  destroyed,  together  with  the  crops 
sUnding  about  them,  and  so  efiectually  defeated  and  stripped 
the  savages,  as  to  prevent  any  considerable  annoyance,  on 

part,  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  afterwards. f  The 
Uohawk  valley,  during  that  same  summer,  saw  other  scenes 
aaacted.  The  Johnsons  and  Brant  came  upon  it  three  sev- 
en! times,  burning,  killing,  wasting  ;  so  that,  by  autumn,  the 
whole  country,  above  Schenectady,  was  a  wilderness.  It 
kas  a  fearful  retaliation  for  the  devastations  of  Sullivan.  In 
ibe  course  of  that  sad  summer  many  curious  and  interesting 
ereats  and  adventures  occurred,  of  which  Mr.  Stone  speaks 

'SeeBoUer,  pp.  1(13,  I1U,  550.  Upon  Ihiii  and  many  BimilnT  poinU  of 
vntern  hiatory,  vt  hope  to  be  enlighleDcd  by  a  work,  nhioh  we  heir  Ihiit 
Dr.  Drake,  orCiacinoali,  Ubs  in  band;  n  full  hiBtfiry  arihnl  city,  founded 
DpoD  an  AddrCBB,  delivered  by  him  at  the  celehrsUon  of  the  iijlieth  anni- 
>emry  of  the  aeltlement  of  ihat  glowing  place.  Thii  nriler,  aa  a  writer 
ithct,  tahea  precedence,  in  our  opinion,  of  all  those  that  have  thus  Tar 
«ii*n  in  Ibe  Weal.  His  ''  Picture  of  Cincinnnli,"  publiihed  twenty  jeara 
■ner.  ia  aUll  aooghl  after,  and  deaervedly  no.  Il  i»  just  what  it  claimed  to 
te.  And  ne  do  not  doubt,  [hat  hia  forthcoming  work  will  be  equally  credit- 
•ble  to  him  and  hia  adapted  land  ;  for  we  believe  that  he  ia  not  a  ualiTe  of 
ihe  Weat,  thouffh  early  there. 
IBuUer,  pp.  110. 117. 
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fully.  Indeed,  this  is  among  the  most  interesting  and  origi- 
nal portions  of  his  volumes.  Into  most  of  his  details  we 
cannot,  of  course,  follow  him,  but  must  ask  our  reader's  pa- 
tience, for  a  few  moments,  while  we  tell  the  story  of  the 
Sammons  family,  greatly  abridged,  however,  from  the  narra- 
tive given  by  our  author.* 

Old  Mr.  Sammons,  with  three  sons  and  one  or  more 
daughters,  lived  upon  the  old  Johnson  estate,  which  had 
been  sequestrated.  Sampson,  the  father,  was  a  sturdy  old 
Whig,  and  well  known  to  Sir  John,  whom  he  had  often  had 
a  talk  with  about  the  rebellion.  His  sons,  Frederick,  Ja- 
cob, and  Thomas,  the  youngest  eighteen  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write,  were  much  of  the  same  mind  and  body  ;  young 
Sampsons,  knotty  and  fearless.  Sir  John,  knowing  their 
characters,  thought  he  would  catch  them  alive,  and  take  them 
to  Canada ;  so  he  sent  his  Indians  out  of  the  way,  and,  by 
good  management,  captured  the  whole  race  early  in  the 
morning,  without  a  blow.  The  old  man  and  his  boys  were 
at  once  bound,  and  marched  off  in  the  direction  of  Canada, 
though  but  a  little  way.  That  night  the  youngest  boy,  by 
the  aid  of  the  wife  of  a  British  officer,  managed  to  escape  ; 
and  the  next  morning,  the  father,  having  procured  an  inter- 
view with  the  Tory  chief,  read  him  such  a  lecture  upon  the 
ingratitude  of  thus  treating  one,  who  had  formerly  stood  by 
him,  and  upon  the  iniquity  of  his  conduct  generally,  that  be 
too  was  set  free,  and  a  span  of  his  horses  relumed  to  him. 
But  Frederick  and  Jacob  were  less  fortunate,  and  were 
taken  to  the  fortress  of  Chamblee,  just  within  Canada,  be- 
tween Lake  Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  At  that  post 
there  were  about  seventy  prisoners,  and  not  a  very  strong 
garrison  ;  so  that  the  first  thing,  to  which  the  young  Samp- 
sons made  up  their  minds,  was  an  escape.  Finding  howev- 
er, their  fellow-captives  indisposed  to  do  any  tiling  lor  them- 
selves, Jacob  and  Frederick  determined  to  act  without  the 
rest  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  first  time  they  were  taken  out  of 
the  fort  together,  to  assist  in  some  common  service,  they 
sprang  from  the  ranks,  at  a  concerted  signal,  and  **  put,"  as 
the  phrase  is  in  the  West.  The  guards,  startled,  and  less 
fleet  of  fool,  could  not  catch  them,  and,  though  Jacob  fell 
and  sprained  his  ancle,   he   managed,   under  cover  of  the 
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I  produced  by  the  gun-shols  made  at  them,  lo  hide 
f  in  a  clump  of  bushes,  which  his  pursuers  did  not 
if  searching.     It  had  been  agreed,  previously,  between 
tbc  brothers,  that,  in  case  of  separation,  they  were  to  meet  at 
a  known  spot  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.     Jacob,  the  lame  one, 
mistook  tbe  hour,  and,  having  gone  to  the  spot  and  not  find- 
ing bis  brother  there,  he  left  it,  with  the  inlenlion  of  getting 
as  far  Irom  the  fort  as  possible  before  daylight,  his  accident 
makine  time  especially  important  to  him.     He  accordingly 
pushed  up  die  western  hank  of  the  Sorel  river  toward  Lake 
Champtain,  intending  lo  swim  it  just  below  the  lake,  and 
lea  find  bis  way  along  the  eastern  shore.     Various  events, 
■kwever,  occurred  to  prevent  liis  doing  this  ;  but,  after  run- 
"ng  great  risk,  by  putting  himself  williin  the  power  of  a  To- 
■,  wbose  chief  excellence  seems  to  have  been  the  posses- 
of  a  mo^t  kind  and  fearless  wife,  he  was  so  lucky  as  to 
a  canoe,  of  which  he  took  charge,  and  in  which  he  made 
lod  headway  toward    home,    until,  in  one  of  the   narrow 
of  Champlain,  the  British  fortifications,  on  both  sides, 
id  him  to  leave  Ills  vessel  and  take  to  the  woods  again. 
He  was  without  shoes,  food,  or  gun,  and  had  to  find  his  way 
AJbany,  through  an  unknown  wilderness,  along  the  Ver- 
mi  shore.     For  four  days  he  lived  on  birch-bark.     Then 
caught  a  few  fish,  and  managed  also  to  secure  a  wild  duck. 
The  fisli  and  duck  he  ale  raw.     Thus  he  labored  on  during 
lea  days.     His  feet,  meanwhile,  had  become  so  badly  cul, 
lod   so   intolerably  sore,   that  he  could  scarce  crawl,  and 
[US  of  musquitoes  made  every  moment  of  rest  a  moment 
misery.     While  thus  wretched  and  worn  out,  he  was  bii- 
upon  the  calf  of  the  leg  by  a  rattlesnake.     And  what  did 
tfus  young   Sampson  do  then  ?     Yield  and  die  ?     Not  he. 
Vitii  one  stroke  of  his  jack-knife  he  laid  his  leg  open,  pro- 
Jucing  a  plenteous  flow  of  blood  ;  and,  with  anotber,  slew 
itie  poisonous  reptile.     And  then  came  a  day  or  two  of  such 
experience   as  few  meet  with  in  this  life.      Sammons,  worn 
10  a  skeleloD,  with  feet  ragged  from  wear  and  tear,  —  his  leg 
wounded  and  not  a  soul  within  twenty  miles  to  lielp,  —  lay 
under  the  log  where  he  had  been  bitten,  a  little  fire 
ling  by  him,  which  be  had  kindled  by  the  aid  of  a  dry 
;us,  —  living  on  the  rattlesnake  which  he  had  slain  !      He 
tile  heart  and  fat  first,  says  Mr.  Stone,  and  felt  strength- 
by  ihe  repast.     What  a  power  diere  is  in  such  a  soul! 
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Truly  he  might  say  with  Sampson  of  old,  "Out  of  the 
eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth 
sweetness."  There  he  lay,  under  that  log,  for  three  days  ; 
patient  and  surgeon,  sick  man,  hunter,  cook,  and  nurse,  aU 
in  one.  On  the  third  day  }iis  snake  was  nearly  picked  to 
the  bones,  and  he  was  too  weak  to  fetch  wood  to  cook  the 
remainder.  Sammons  made  up  his  mind,  that  death  could 
not  be  postponed  ;  and,  having  already  shown  how  little 
division  of  labor  was  needed  in  such  cases,  determined  to 
essay  one  more  office,  and  by  his  knife  proceeded  to  carve 
his  epitaph  on  the  log  by  his  side.  But  God  was  not  afar 
off  from  that  brave  man.  He  fell  asleep,  and  strength  from 
unknown  sources  flowed  into  his  limbs.  On  the  fourth  day 
he  rose  refreshed,  and,  having  made  sandals  of  his  hat  and 
waistcoat,  proceeded  to  hobble  on  his  way  once  more,  taking 
with  him,  as  stores,  the  unconsumed  portion  of  his  snake. 
That  night,  again,  he  was  comforted,  being  assured,  by  some 
means  unknown  to  him,  that  he  was  near  fellow-men.  Rising 
with  this  faith,  he  struggled  on  till  afternoon,  when  he  reached 
a  house  and  was  safe.  It  was  the  2Sth  of  June,  1780. 
Such  were  the  fortunes  of  Jacob  Sammons. 

His  brother  Frederick,  was  less  fortunate.  He  had  made 
many  efforts,  to  no  purpose,  to  find  Jacob,  who,  when  he 
fell,  would  not  permit  Frederick  to  stop  and  help  him  ;  and, 
in  seeking  him,  had  run  many  risks.  At  length  he  crossed 
the  Sorel ;  killed  an  ox  ;  made  himself  some  jerked  beef ; 
and  for  seven  days  travelled  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Cham- 
plain  without  ill  luck.  But,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  day, 
he  awoke  sick  ;  a  pleurisy  was  upon  him  ;  a  fever  in  his 
veins  ;  pain  in  every  limb.  It  began  to  rain  also,  and  there 
he  lay,  this  other  young  Sampson,  close  by  his  brother,  who, 
at  that  very  moment,  in  that  very  neighbourhood,  was  nursing 
his  rattlesnake  bite  ;  —  there  he  lay,  know'mg  not  that  any 
was  near  him,  for  three  days,  on  the  earth,  in  the  summer 
rain,  and  his  blood  all  on  fire.  For  three  days,  we  say,  he 
lay  thus  helpless.  On  the  fourth  day  he  was  better,  and 
tried  to  eat  a  little  of  his  beef,  but  it  was  spoiled.  He  man- 
aged, however,  to  crawl  to  a  frog-pond  near  by,  a  green 
and  slimy  pond,  where  the  last  year's  leaves  were  rotting, 
and  the  bubbles  rose  of  a  hot  day.  He  crawled  thither,  and 
put  aside  the  green  coating  of  the  pool,  and  drank.  He 
caught  frogs,  too,  and  feasted,  though  not  a  Frenchman  in 
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any  of  his  tastes  probably.  ■  There  he  lay,  for  fourteen  days 
ud  nigbts,  living  by  the  life  that  was  in  him.  Having  ex- 
pected death,  be  put  up  his  hat  upon  a  pole,  so  that  it  might 
be  seen  from  the  lake.  It  was  seea  by  an  enemy  ;  and  he 
was  found  senseless  and  speechless,  and  carried,  —  shame 
on  the  human  creature  that  bore  him,  —  back  lo  his  prison 
■gain.  And  not  to  his  prison  only,  but  to  its  darkest  dun- 
geon ;  and  there,  for  fourteen  montlia,  in  utier  darkness,  he 
lay  in  irons  ;  in  irons  so  heavy  and  so  tight,  that  ihey  ate 
into  the  flesh  of  his  legs,  so  that  the  desh  came  off  to  the 
bone.  And  for  fifty-six  years  afterwards,  —  for  this  young 
SampsoD  was  hving  in  1837,  and  may  be  living  yet,  —  the 
wounds  then  made  did  not  heal.  The  British  officer,  whose 
bearl  enabled  him,  knowingly,  to  do  this  thing,  was  named 
(bow  aptJy  .')  Steele.  He  was  a  Captain  in  the  thirty-second 
regiment.      May  God  have  mercy  upon  his  soul. 

*But  our  Sampson's  adventures  are  not  yet  ended  ;  for 
taeitber  was  his  captivity  over,  nor  his  spirit  broken.  In 
Movember,  17SI,  he,  with  others,  was  transferred  lo  an  island 
Ibove  Montreal,  In  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  There 
•  be,  as  a  first  step,  organized  anoiher  plot  for  escape,  which 
failed,  and,  as  a  second  step,  jumped,  with  one  odier,  from 
ibe  island  into  the  rapids  of  the  great  river.  For  four  miles, 
through  those  rapids,  our  hero  and  his  comrade  swam,  navi- 
gaiing  among  the  sharp  rocks  and  fearful  shoals  with  what 
skill  they  had.  Landing  on  the  north  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  they  fought  a  clubbattle  with  a  village-full  of 
Cnadian  Frenchmen;  conquered;  killed  a  calf;  and,  seiz- 
ing a  canoe,  tried  to  cross  to  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
They  were  above  the  rapids  of  the  Cedars,  where  no 
canoe  can  live  long  unguided,  when  their  paddle  broke  in 
the  mid-stream  ;  and  once  more  destruction  seemed  certain. 
K  fallen  tree,  in  the  branches  of  which  they  caught,  saved 
them,  however ;  and,  crossing  the  neici  day  below  the  falls, 
ihey  struck  into  the  forest  to  seek  the  Hudson.  For  twelve 
more  days  they  toiled  on,  living  on  roots,  without  shoes, 
nithout  clothes,  without  hats,  and  reached  Schenectady  at 
lust,  in  a  plight  diat  made  Christian  men  give  them  a  wide 
berth. 
To  close  this  strange,  eventful  history,  — strange,  and  yet 
|0owise  improbable,  —  we  have  a  statement  which  is  of  a 
"  *!  (o  make  men  doubt,  —  perhaps  to  doubt  die  whole. 
XLH.  — NO.  105.  40 
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We  will  give  it.  When  Frederick  reached  Schenectady,  — 
so  runs  the  tale,  —  he  wrote  to  his  father.  This  letter  went 
to  a  Mr.  De  Witt's,  who  lived  some  five  miles  from  old 
Sampson,  and  there  got  misplaced.  Jacob,  who  had  long 
since  settled  into  his  usual  ways  once  more,  when  he  came 
down  to  breakfast  one  morning,  said,  that  he  had  dreamed 
that  Frederick  was  well  and  safe,  and  that  a  letter  from  him 
lay  at  neighbour  De  Witt's.  The  old  father  laughed  at  the 
fancy  of  the  boy,  and  the  sisters  smiled,  and  shook  their 
heads,  and  wished  it  were  so  ;  but  Jacob  persisted  it  was  so, 
and  saddled  his  horse  and  rode  over.  Neighbour  De  Witt 
heard  his  young  friend,  and  chuckled  over  his  notion,  but 
said  there  was  no  such  letter.  ^^  Look,"  said  Jacob  ;  so 
the  good  man  looked,  but  said  there  was  no  letter  there. 
"  Look  harder,"  said  Jacob,  *'  move  the  things,  and  see 
if  it  has  not  fallen  down  somewhere."  The  worthy  farmer 
humored  his  adventurous  neighbour,  and  moved  this  table,- 
and  that  ironing-board,  and  the  great  settle,  and  by  and  by 
the  flour-barrel.  "  Ha  !  what 's  that  ?  a  letter,  true  enough. 
'  To  Sampson  Sammons,  Marbletown.'  "  —  "Well,"  said 
De  Wilt,  "  if  this  is  not  strange  !  Why,  it  must  have  been 
left  by  that  officer,  that  went  along  to  Philadelphia  last  night." 
''  Hark  to  me,"  said  Jacob,  ''  and  see  if  dreams  don't  re- 
veal things.  Do  you  open  the  letter  and  read  it,  and  see  if  I 
cannot  tell  you  what's  in  it."  The  amazed  countryman 
opened  and  read,  and  Jacob  repeated  it  word  for  word. 

Such,  is  Mr.  Stone's  account,  based  upon  the  statements 
of  the  Sammonses  and  De  Witt.  One  question  naturally  oc- 
curs to  the  reader  ;  Did  Mr.  Stone  write  it  after  his  studies 
in  Animal  Magnetism  at  Providence  ? 

But  we  must  leave  these  details,  and  return  to  finish,  in  a 
few  words,  our  process  of  skeletonizing.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  miseries  of  historical  review  writers,  that  they  must 
often  confine  their  labors  to  the  most  barren  sketching, 
leaving  it  for  others  to  supply  those  minute  and  personal 
matters  to  which  history  owes  so  much  of  its  value  and 
charm. 

But,  before  returning  to  what  little  remains  of  our  dry  nar- 
rative, let  us  briefly  look  back  over  the  six  years  which 
have  passed  since  the  campaign  of  Dunmore,  in  the  autumn 
of  1774. 

During  1775  offers  were  made,  both  by  the  Americans 
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tnd  English,  to  the  Indians,  aud  attempts  to  hold  them  neu-' 
(ml,  or  win  ihem  to  one  or  the  other  side.  The  savages,' 
loaging  generally  to  see  the  invaders  driven  from  their  hunt-' 
ling-grouDds,  and  knowing,  apart  from  all  merits,  that  the 
Americans  possessed  those  grounds,  were  inclined  to  side' 
^ib  England  ;  and  hesitttled,  in  most  instances,  only  till , 
tfie  result  of  the  6rst  campaign  should  show  them  the  prob- 1 
able  result  of  the  contest.  The  Oneidas,  and  the  branch  of', 
the  Delawares  led  by  White-Eyes,  were  exceptions  to  this  , 
general  slate  of  the  red  men,  They  were  from  the  outset, 
and  continued  till  the  last,  true  friends  of  the  provinces. 
The  year  1775,  therefore,  produced  no  results,  so  far  as 
Ktire  operations  were  concerned.  But  the  general  tenden- 
ey  of  the  Iroquois  in  the  north,  the  Delawares,  Sbawanese, 
Wynndocs,  Miamis,  and  Chippeways,  in  the  west,  and  the 
Cberokees,  Creeks,  and  Chickasaws,  in  Uie  south,  was  in! 
ferot  of  England. 

In  1776,  the  Iroquois  went  over  openly  to  Britain  ;  the 
Shanrsnese,  and  their  more  western  neighbours,  were  also 
minded  to  war  for  the  mother  country  ;  and  in  the  south  the 
jCberokees  rose,  laid  waste  the  Carolina  frontiers,  and  were 
[eonquered. 

T be  years  1777 — 1780  found  ibe  Iroquois  first  scourg-, 
the  valleys  of  the  Mohawk  and  upper  Susquehanna  ; 
houseless  themselves ;  and  then,  once  more  in  the 
dant,  laying  waste  the  country  of  their  foes,  till  it 
a  desert  from  Ontario  to  (he  Hudson.  Those  same 
^etrs  found  the  Delawares  still  divided,  hut  the  American 
'nny  faithful  to  their  original  undertaking.  This  fidelity  at 
tut,  after  the  death  of  White-Eyes,  who  died  in  the  winter 
of  1779-80,  at  Fort  Laurens,  of  small-pox,  obliged  the 
ihiefs  to  leave  their  country  and  go  to  Pittsburg  ;  Pipe  hav- 
ing, after  the  decease  of  his  great  rival  and  controller,  ob- 
uuned  a  strong  influence  in  the  nation.  In  the  autumn  of 
1780,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  the  Delawares  were  mainly 
in  tbe  British  interest. 

The  Shawanese,  from  1776  to  1780,  were  also  in  the 
main  ^inst  the  colonies,  one  tribe  only  being  with  them  ; 
but  this  nation  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  Kentuckians, 
that  in  the  autumn  of  1780  they  were  very  quiet. 

Their  northwestern  neighbours  had  suffered  less,  and  were 
overawed,  but  yet  bad  been  much  cooled,  in  ibeir  loy- 
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alty  to  England,  by  Clark's  campaigns  on  the  Mississippi  and 
Wabash. 

The  Cherokees,  during  this  time,  had  been  quiet,  but 
were  fast  rousing  to  action  again.  Had  not  Hamilton  been 
captured,  they  would  have  been  with  him  in  his  devastation  of 
the  western  country  ;  and  they  stood  ready  to  strike  whenever 
the  time  came.  That  time  came,  as  they  thought,  in  the 
summer  of  1781,  and  an  attack  was  made  by  the  Cherokees 
and  Chickasaws  upon  the  frontiers  of  South  Carolina.  It 
did,  however,  but  little  damage  ;  and  General  Pickens,  with 
about  four  hundred  men  on  horseback,  having  ridden  into 
the  Indian  country,  and  tried  upon  them  a  new  mode  of  at- 
tack,  —  namely,  a  sudden  charge  with  swords,  —  the  warriors 
gave  way.  In  fourteen  days  the  General  destroyed  thirteen 
towns,  and  took  many  prisoners,  and  all  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.  In  the  autumn  a  new  treaty  of  peace  was  made,  and 
after  that  time  no  further  trouble  occurred  with  those  two 
tribes.  Their  neighbours,  the  Creeks,  tried  their  hand 
against  General  Wayne,  near  Savannah,  in  June  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  They  fought  well,  and  for  a  time  had  the  bet- 
ter of  the  battle  ;  but  in  the  end  were  defeated.  Peace  was 
preserved  with  them  also  from  that  time.* 

During  1781  the  Iroquois  and  their  helpmates,  the  To- 
ries, were  wasting  and  slaughtering  with  renewed  vigor,  and 
but  one  happy  event  for  the  colonists  occurred  in  the  regions 
which  they  visited.  That  was  the  death  of  Walter  N.  But- 
ler, the  famous  Tory  leader,  a  man  of  great  ability,  great 
courage,  and  vile  passions  ;  a  sort  of  reversed  Marion.  He 
was  killed  in  one  of  the  skirmishes  of  October,  1781,  by  an 
Oneida  Indian. f  After  that  autumn  no  hostile  events  of  im- 
portance occurred  in  the  Mohawk  valley. 

We  have  left  us,  then,  for  examination  only  the  doings  in 
the  west,  and  they  were  too  bad  to  speak  of  otherwise  than 
briefly.  We  have,  already,  in  the  course  of  this  sketch, 
presented,  or  rather  hinted  at,  our  views  of  British  proceed- 
ings respecting  the  employment  of  the  savages.  The  mere 
enlisting  of  those  wild  allies  we  cannot  think,  in  the  men  of 
that  day,  reprehensible.  The  patriots  of  Massachusetts  and 
Washington  would  never  have  advocated  such  an  enlistment, 
had  the  measure  possessed  to  their  minds  the  objectionable 
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features  which  some  see  in  it  now-a-days.     For  ourselves, 

we  see  po  more  objectioD  to  ao  aJliance  with  red  men  than 

while  men,  unless  it  cao  be  shown  to  perpetuate  bad  blood, 

and  produce  renewed  quarrel.     The  secrecy  of  the  British 

orders   and  acts,  we   ibink,   should  long  since  have  beeii       '"J  'J 

dropped.     If  England  did  right,  why  hide  her  doings  ?     If       /J/^ 

vrong,  let  her  own   ihcm    and  repent.      The    scalp-buying 

we  object  to,  as  leading  to  personal  hostility.     The  conduct 

of  tiie  Tories  and  Indians  at  Wyoming,  Cherry  Valley,  and 

during  the  invasion  of  the  Mohawk,  was  full  of  evil,  as  war 

inust  be ;  but  we  have  no  charge  against  Britain  for  those  I 

acts. 

Upon  Uie  whole,  then,  the  very  considerable  outcry  against ' 
British  cruelly,  during  the  border  wars,  we  think  unfounded. ' 
We  do  not  know  of  an  act  equal  in  treachery  to  the  capturej 
1  murder  of  Cornstalk  ;  nor  any  that  can  compete,  in 
lot  of  cruelty,  with  those  scenes  in  the  West  which  it  now  , 
mmes  our  painful  duly  to  relate. 

We  have  already  said  not  a  little  respecting  the  Delawares 
Upon  the  Muskingum  ;  but,  in  order  to  make  intelligible  those 
events  to  which  we  are  now  coming,  we  must  speak  of  them 
more  particularly.  Some  years  before  the  revolutionary  war 
began,  those  Delaware  Indians,  who  had  been  converted  to 
"'iristianity  by  the  United  brethren,  or  Moravians,  had  been 
•ited  by  the  Delawares  living  upon  the  Muskingum,  lo  come 
1  settle  in  their  country.*  This  they  did,  and  built  there 
toveral  flourishing  towns.  There  were,  therefore,  at  the 
lime  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  three  classes  of  Dela- 
wares upon  that  river  ;  the  heathen  peace  party,  which  was 
led  by  White-Eyes,  the  heathen  war  party  under  Pipe,  and 
the  Christian  Delawares.  The  last-named  people  had  noth- 
ing lo  do  with  tbe  contests  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country  ;  but,  as  their  towns  were  situated  about  tbe 
■ks  of  liie  Muskingum,  and  near  the  great  war-path  from  the 
'yxndot  and  Miami  country  to  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania 
i  Virginia,  they  were  at  times  visited  by  hands  from  each 
ibe  warring  parties.  This  exposed  iliem  to  suspicion  ; 
die  Indians  thought  them  renegades  and  spies  ;  the  whites 
called  them  secret  foes,  and  accused  them  of  aiding  tbeir 
beatben  brethren. 

*  Heckeweldet't  yarrative,  Ooddtidge,  Slc. 
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So  matters  stood  when,  in  the  summer  of  1781,  Colonel 
Brodhead  led  a  body  of  troops  against  some  of  the  hostile 
Delawares.  This,  a  portion  of  his  followers  thought,  would 
be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  destroy  the  Moravian  towns, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  withhold  them.  He  sent 
word  to  Heckewelder,  and  tried  to  prevent  any  attack  upon 
the  members  of  his  flock.  In  this  he  appears  to  have  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  he  did  not,  perhaps  could  not,  prevent  the 
slaughter  of  the  prisoners  taken  from  the  hostile  Delawares. 
First,  sixteen  were  coolly  killed,  and  then  nearly  twenty.  A 
chief,  who  came  under  assurances  of  safety  to  Brodhead^s 
camp,  was  also  murdered  by  a  noted  partisan,  named  Wetzel. 

This  took  place  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1781.  About 
that  same  time,  the  British  commanders  in  the  Northwest 
made  up  their  minds,  that  the  settlements  of  the  Moravians 
were  a  great  evil  in  their  way  ;  as  the  Christian  Delawares 
continually  notified  the  frontier  men  of  war-parties  marching 
against  them.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  destroy  those 
settlements  and  remove  the  Indians,  unless  they  would  go, 
of  their  own  accord,  to  some  other  point.  This  they  would 
not  do  ;  and  in  the  autumn,  after  long  and  frequent  talks, 
which  may  be  found  in  Heckewelder's  "  Narrative,"  the 
towns  were  abandoned,  and  the  inhabitants  removed  to  the 
Sandusky  country,  where  they  passed  the  winter  in  a  most 
miserable  condition.  This  removal  the  Americans  appear  to 
have  looked  on  as  a  voluntary  going  over  to  the  British. 

In  the  spring  of  1782,  some  of  the  Moravians,  who  had 
been  literally  starving  through  the  winter,  returned  to  their 
old  places  of  abode,  to  gather  what  they  could  of  the  re- 
mainder of  their  property,  and  busied  themselves  in  collect- 
ing the  corn  which  had  been  left  in  the  fields.  About  the 
time  they  returned  for  that  purpose,  parties  of  Wyandots 
came  down  upon  the  settlements,  and  slew  many.  This  ex- 
cited the  frontier-men  ;  and  believing  a  connexion  to  exist 
between  the  acts  of  the  Wyandots,  and  the  late  movements 
of  the  Moravians,  it  was  determined  to  attack  and  exterminate 
the  latter,  or,  at  least,  to  waste  their  lands  and  destroy  their 
towns.  Eighty  or  ninety  men  met  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
the  objects  just  named,  and  marched  in  silence  and  swiftness 
upon  the  devoted  villages.  They  reached  them  ;  by  threats 
and  lies  got  hold  of  the  gleaners  scattered  among  them,  and 
bound  their  prisoners,  while  they  deliberated  on  their  fate. 
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WiltiamsoQ,  ihe  commander  of  the  party,  put  tiie  questioD  ; 
Sfall  these  men,  women,  aod  children,  be  taken  to  Pittsbui^, 
ot  be  killed  ?  Of  ihe  eigliiy  or  nioeiy  men  present,  sixteen 
or  eighteen  only  were  for  granting  ilieir  lives  ;  and  lie  prison- 
ers were  told  to  prepare  for  death.  They  prepared  for 
death,  and  soon  were  dead  ;  slaughtered,  some  say  in  one 
my,  and  some  in  another  ;  but  thus  much  is  known,  thai 
UffiVf  or  ninety  American  men  murdered,  in  cold  blood, 
Koat  forty  men,  twenty  women,  and  thirty-four  children,  — 
ill  defenceless  and  innocent  fellow  Christians. 

March  of  1782,  that  this  great  murder  was  com- 
miiied.    And  as  ibe  tiger,  once  having  lasted  blood,  longs  for 
blood,  so  it  was  with  the  frontier-men  ;  and  another  expe- 
"  ion  was  at  once  organized,  to  make  a  dash  at  the  towns 
the  Moravian  Delawares  and  Wyandots  upon  the  San- 
jky.      No  Indian  was   to  be  spared  ;  friend  or  foe,  every 
led  mau  was  to  die.     The  commander  of  this  expedition  was 
Colonel  William  Crawford,  Washington's  old  agent  in  the 
West.     He  did  not  want  to  go,  but  found   it  could  not  be 
iroided.      The  troops,  numbering  nearly  five  hundred  men, 
ched  to  the  Sandusky  uninterrupted.      There  they  found 
lowus  deserted,  and  the  savages  on  the  alert.      A  battle 
lued,  and  the  whites  were  forced  to  retreat.     In  their  re- 
many  left  the  main  body,  and  nearly  all  who  did  so  per- 
Crawford  himself  was   taken   and   burnt  to   death, 
ler  the  most  horrible  circumstances.      We   cannot  detail 
In  short,  the  whole  expedition  was  a  failure,  as  none 
better  deserved  to  be. 
Crawford's  campaign    was  in  June.      In    August  a  very 
;  body  of  Indians   appeared  in  Kentucky.      They  were 
by  the  whiles  at  die  Blue  Licks,  on  ihe  Licking  river, 
a  defeat  was  suffered  by  the  Americans,  which  was  long 
It  in  thai  region,  and  is  still  familiar  to  all  who  live  there, 
rot  too  severe,  however,    to   prevent  Clark,  with  a 
III   men,   from  marching  into  the    Indian  country,  in 
itember,  and  laying  it  waste  so  efTeclually  as  to  awe  the 
res  into  comparative  quiet.     After  that  time  Kentucky 
tred  little. 

This  march  of  Clark's,  in  the  aitlunin  of  1782,  was  indeed 
last  decided  movement  in  the  border  wars  of  our  Revo- 
After  that,  personal  encounters  alone  took  place. 
11  true,  that  ibe  western  wars  did  not  cease  with  the  Revo- 
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lutioQ.  The  Miamis  and  their  allies  afterwards  came  more 
prominently  forward,  and  ttie  well-known  campaigns  of  Ha^ 
mar,  St.  Clair,  and  Wayne  wound  up,  for  the  time,  the  long 
Indian  contest.  From  1774  to  1795  there  was  not  peace, 
northwest  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  white  and  red  man. 
But  into  these  wars  we  cannot  enter,  having  already  gone 
beyond  our  proposed  limits. 

Before  closing,  let  us  ask,  however,  What  may  be  learned 

jfrom  a  rapid   survey  of  those  wars  which   we   have   beeo 

I  glancing  at  ? 

We  may  learn,  that  England  was  less  blameworthy  than 

jwe  have  been  used  to  think  her. 

'      We   may  learn,  that  the  Indians  took   less   pleasure  in 

•  slaughter  than  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  they  did. 

,  Even   at  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley,  the  Tories   were 

I  more  murderers  than  their  red  allies. 

i  We  may  learn  some  national  modesty,  by  finding,  that 
Americans  were  guilty  of  the  greatest  treachery  and  the 

j  most  cold-blooded  murder  done  in  those  times. 

We  may  learn,  in  fine,  tolerance  for  all.  The  Tory  felt 
that  he  was  contending  against  traitors,  disorganizers,  loco- 

,  focos  of  the  worst  tint ;  the  Whig  against  die  tools  of  a 
tyrant,  who  had  sold  themselves  into  bondage  for  vile  lucre ; 
the  Indian  against  the  usurpers  of  his  ancient  and  deep- 
rooted  right.  In  all,  the  lowest  and  most  desperate  part  of 
man's  nature  was  called  into  action,  and  the  result  was,  that 
all  did  evil  and  wrong,  times  without  number. 

We  conclude  with  once  more  thanking  Mr.  Stone  for 
his  volumes.  We  do  not  think  we  have  stated  any  thing 
which  is  not  stated  by  him,  and,  usually,  in  a  simple  and 
bteresting  form.  We  wish,  most  heartily,  that  some  one 
would  follow  his  example,  with  regard  to  the  border  transac- 
tions in  the  South  and  West. 
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r  Am.  II.  —  Sketches  of  English  Literature  ;  with  Coniider- 
atioat  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Men,  and  Revolvtions. 
By  the  Viscount  de  Chateaubbiand.  2  vols.  6vo. 
LoDdoD.    1836. 

Thebe  ere  few  topics  of  greater  attraction,  or,  when 
properly  treated,  of  higher  importance,  than  literary  history. 
For  what  is  it,  but  a  faiibrul  register  of  the  successive  steps, 
by  which  a  nation  has  advanced  in  (he  career  of  civihza- 
tion  .'  Civil  history  records  the  crimes  aud  tlie  folhes,  the 
enterprises,  discoveries,  and  triumphs,  it  may  be,  of  hu- 
manity. But  to  what  do  all  these  lend,  or  of  wliat  moment 
are  they,  in  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  except  as  they  ac- 
celerate or  retard  the  march  of  civilization  ?  The  history 
of  Uteralure  is  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  It  is,  as 
compared  with  other  histories,  the  intellectual  as  distinguished 
from  the  material,  —  the  informing  spirit,  as  compared  with 
ibe  outward  and  visible. 

When  such  a  view  of  the  mental  progress  of  a  people  is 

combined  with  individual  biography,  we  have  all  the  materials 

for  the  deepest  and  most  varied  interest.     The  life  of  tlie 

nan  of  letters  is  not  always  circumscribed  by  the  walls  of  a 

oloister  ;  and  was  not,  even  in  those  days  when  the  cloister 

was  the  familiar  abode  of  science.     The  history  of  Dante 

nd  of  Petrarch  is  the  best  commentary  on  that  of  their  age. 

I  later  times,  the  man  of  letters  has  taken  part  in  all  the 

*  icipsl  concerns  of  public  and  social  life.     But,  even  when 

ory  is  10  derive  its  interest  from  his  own  personal  char- 

j  what  a  store  of  entertainment  is  supplied  by  the  ec- 

xicities  of  genius,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  not  visible  to 

r  eyes,  but  which  agitate  his  fmer  sensibilities,  as  pow- 

r  es   the  greatest  shocks   of  worldly  fortune   would   a 

:  and    less  visionary  temper.      What    deeper  interest 

imance  alford,  than  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  melan- 

f  atory  of  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Alfieri,  Rousseau,  Byron, 

,  and  a  crowd  of  familiar  names,  whose  genius  seems 

>  have   been  given  tliem  only  to  sharpen  their  sensibility  to 

iffering  ?     What  matter,  if  their  sufferings  were,  for  the 

It  part,  of  the  imagination  I     They  were  not  the  less  real 

They  lived  in  a  world  of  imagination,  and  by  the 

sift  of  genius,  unfortunate  to  iu  proprietor,  have  knowo  bow, 

»0L.  XhtX.  — NO.   105.  41 
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in  the  language  of  one  of  the  roost  unfortunate,  ^^  to  make 
madness  beautiful "  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  interest  and  importance  of  liter- 
ary history,  it  has  hitherto  received  but  little  attention  from 
English  writers.  No  complete  survey  of.  the  achievements 
of  our  native  tongue  has  been  yet  produced,  or  even  at- 
tempted. The  earlier  periods  of  the  poetical  developement 
of  the  nation  have  been  well  illustrated  by  various  antiqua- 
ries. Warton  has  brought  the  history  of  poetry  down  to 
the  season  of  its  first  vigorous  expansion,  —  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth. But  he  did  not  penetrate  beyond  the  magnificent 
vestibule  of  the  temple.  Dr.  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Po- 
ets "  have  done  much  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  this  de- 
partment. But  much  more  remains  to  be  done,  to  afford 
the  student  any  thing  like  a  complete  view  of  the  progress  of 
poetry  in  England.  Johnson's  work,  as  every  one  knows, 
is  conducted  on  the  most  capricious  and  irregular  plan. 
The  biographies  were  dictated  by  the  choice  of  the  book- 
seller. Some  of  the  most  memorable  names  in  British 
literature  are  omitted,  to  make  way  for  a  host  of  minor  lu- 
minaries, whose  dim  radiance,  unassisted  by  the  magnifying 
lens  of  the  Doctor,  would  never  have  penetrated  to  posteri- 
ty. The  same  irregularity  is  visible  in  the  proportion  he 
has  assigned  to  each  of  his  subjects ;  the  principal  figures, 
or  what  should  have  been  such,  being  often  thrown  into  the 
background,  to  make  room  for  some  subordinate  personage, 
whose  story  was  thought  to  have  more  interest. 

Besides  these  defects  of  plan,  the  critic  was  certainly  de- 
ficient in  sensibility  to  the  more  delicate,  the  minor  beauties 
of  poetic  sentiment.  He  analyzes  verse  in  the  cold-blooded 
spirit  of  a  chemist,  until  all  the  aroma,  which  constituted  its 
principal  charm,  escapes  in  the  decomposition.  By  this 
kind  of  process,  some  of  the  finest  fancies  of  the  Muse, 
the  lofty  dithyrambics  of  Gray,  the  ethereal  effusions  of  Col- 
lins, and  of  Milton  too,  are  rendered  sufEciendy  vapid.  In 
this  sort  of  criticism,  all  the  effect,  that  relies  on  impressiansj 
goes  for  nothing.  Ideas  are  alone  taken  into  the  account ; 
and  all  is  weighed  in  the  same  hard,  matter-of-fact  scales  of 
common  sense,  like  so  much  solid  prose.  What  a  sorry 
figure  would  Byron's  Muse  make,  subjected  to  such  an  or- 
deal !  The  Doctor's  taste  in  composition,  to  judge  from 
his  own  style,  was  not  of  the  highest  order.     It  was  a  style. 


nd  me 
^^ibe  a 
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indeed,  of  extraordinary  power,  suited  to  [be  expression  of 
Ilia  original  tliinking,   bold,  vigorous,   and  glowing,  willi  hII 
the  lustre  of  pointed  antithesis.     But  the  brilliancy  is  cold, 
■ind  the  ornaments  are  much  too  dorid  and  overcharged  for 
a  graceful  eOeci.     When  to  these  minor  blemishes  we  add 
liie  graver  one  of  an  obliquity  of  judgment,  produced  by  in- 
veierate  political  and  religious  prejudice,  which  has  thrown 
1  shadow  oier  some  of  the  brightest  characters  subjected  to 
his  pencil,  we  have  summed  up  a  fair  amount  of  critical  de- 
Gcienciea.     With  all  this,  there  is  no  one  of  the  works  of 
this  great  and  good  man,  in  which  he  has  displayed  more 
of  the  strength  of  his  mighty  intellect,  shown  a  more  pure 
nd  masculine  morality,  more  sound  principles  of  criticism, 
ihe  abstract,  more  acute  delineation  of  character,  and  mJre 
iplendor  of  diction.     His  defects,  however,  such 
ihey  are,  must  prevent  his  maintaining,  with  posterity,  that 
Utdisputed   dictatorship  in  criticism,  which  was  conceded  to 
him  in  his  own  day.     We  must  do  justice  to  his  errors,  as 
Veil  as  to  his  excellences,  in  order  that  we  may  do  justice 
the  characters  which  have  come  under  his  censure.     And 
must  admit,  that  his  work,  however  admirable  as  a  gallery 
splendid   portraits,  is  inadequate  to  convey  any  thing  like 
:oniplete  or  impartial  view  of  English  poetry. 
The  Knglish  have  made  but  slender  contributions  to  the 
itory  of  foreign  literatures.    The  most  important,  probably, 
Roscoe's  works,  in  which  hierary  criticism,  though  but 
ibordinate  feature,  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  com- 
As  to  any  thing  like  a  general  survey  of  this  de- 
!nt,  they  are  wholly  deficient.    The  deficiency,  indeed, 
ly  to  be  supplied,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  work  of 
Hallam,  now  in  progress  of  publication  ;  the  first  volume 
which,  —  the   only  one  which   has  yet  issued  from  the 
—  gives  evidence  of  the  same  curious  erudition,  acute- 
honest  imparliality,  and  energy  of  diction,  which  dJs- 
ish  the  other  writings  of  this  eminent  scholar.     But  the 
;  of  his  work,  limited  to  four  volumes,  precludes  any 
more  than  a  survey  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
vast  subject  be  has  undertaken, 

*be  Continental  nations,  under  serious  discouragements, 

have  been  much  more  active  than  the  British,  in  this 

The  Spaniards  can  boast  a  general  history  of  letters, 

ig  (o  more  than  twenty  volumes  in  length,  and  com- 
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piled  with  sufficient  impartiality.     The  Italians  have  several 

such.     Yet  these  are  the  lands  of  the  Inquisition  ;   where 

reason  is  hoodwinked,  and  the  honest  utterance  of  opinion 

I  iias  been  recompensed  by  persecution,  exile,  and  the  stake. 

1  Bow  can  such  a  people  eslimaie  the  character  of  compo- 

i*iiions,  which,  produced  under  happier  instiiuiions,  are  io- 

■  Vtinct  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  ?  How  can  they  make  al- 
['lowance  Tor  the  manifold  eccentricities  of  a  literature,  where 

thought  is  allowed  to  expatiate  in  all  the  independence  of  ia- 
dividual  caprice  ?  How  can  they  possibly,  trained  to  pay 
such  nice  deference  to  outward  finish  and  mere  verbal  ele- 
gance, have  any  sympathy  with  the  rough  and  homely  beau- 
ties, which  emanate  from  the  people,  and  are  addressed  to 

l.lhe  people  ? 

The  French,  nurtured   under  freer  forms  of  government, 

r^ve    contrived   to    come  under  a  system  of  literary  laws, 

■  ■•carcely  less  severe.  Their  first  great  dramatic  production 
Igave  rise  to  a  scheme  of  critical  legislation,  which  has  con- 
f  (inued,  ever  since,  to  press  on  the  genius  of  the  nation,  in 
I  all  the  higher  walks  of  poetic  art.  Amidst  all  the  mutations 
[  of  state,  the  tone  of  criticism  has  remained  essentially  the 
I  ume,  to  the  present  century,  when,  indeed,  the  boiling  paa- 

ns  and  higher  excitements  of  a  revolutionary  age,  have 
[  made  tlie  classic  models,  on  which  their  literature  was  cast, 
[  appear  somewhat  too  frigid  ;  and  a  warmer  coloring  has  been 
sought  by  an  infusion  of  English  sentiment.     But  this  mix- 
ture, or  rather  confusion  of  styles,  neither  French  nor  Eng- 
lish, seems  to  rest  on  no  settled  principles,  and  is,  probably, 
too  alien  to  the  genius  of  the  people  to  continue  permanent. 
The  French,  forming  tliemselves  early  on  a  foreign  and 

■  antique  model,  were  necessarily  driven  to  rules,  as  a  substi- 
I  tute  for  those  natural  promptings,  which  have  directed  the 
I  course    of  other  modern   nations  in    the    career  of  letters. 

Such  rules,  of  course,  while  assimilating  them  to  antiquity, 
1  drew  them  aside  from  sympathy  with  their  own  contempora- 
[  ries.  How  can  they,  thus  formed  on  an  artificial  system, 
[  enter  into  the  spirit  of  other  literatures,  so  uncongenial  with 
I  their  own  ? 

That  the  French  continued  subject  to  such  a  system,  with 
Jillle  change,  to  the  present  age,  is  evinced  by  the  example 
of  Voltaire ;  a  writer,  whose  lawless  ridicule, 
"  tike  the  wind, 
"  Blew  where  it  liilcij,  lajing  all  lliingi  prone ; " 
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but  whose  revolutionary  spirit  made  no  serious  changes  in  the 
principles  of  the  national  criticism.  Indeed,  his  commenta- 
ries on  Comeille  furnish  evidence  of  a  willingness  to  contract 
still  closer  the  range  of  the  poet,  and  to  define  more  accu- 
rately the  laws  by  which  his  movements  were  to  be  con- 
trolled. Voltaire's  history  affords  an  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  Horatian  maxina,  ^^  JVa/tiram  expeiJo^,"  &c.  In  his 
younger  days  he  passed  some  time,  as  is  well  known,  in 
England  ;  and  contracted  there  a  certain  relish  for  the  strange 
models  which  came  under  his  observation.  On  his  return, 
be  made  many  attempts  to  introduce  the  foreign  school,  with 
wbich  he  had  become  acquainted,  to  his  own  countrymen. 
His  vanity  was  gratified  by  detecting  the  latent  beauties  of 
his  barbarian  neighbours,  and  by  being  the  first  to  point  them 
out  to  his  countrymen.  It  associated  him  with  names  vener- 
ated on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and,  at  home,  trans- 
ferred a  part  of  their  glory  to  himself.  Indeed,  he  was  not 
backward  in  transferring  as  much  as  he  could  of  it,  by  bor- 
rowing on  his  own  account,  where  he  could  venture,  mani- 
but  plenisj  and  with  very  little  acknowledgment.  The 
French,  at  length,  became  so  far  reconciled  to  the  mon- 
strosities of  their  neighbours,  that  a  regular  translation  of 
Shakspeare,  the  lord  of  the  British  Pandemonium,  was  ex- 
ecuted by  Letoumeur,  a  litterateur  of  no  great  merit ;  but 
the  work  was  well  received.  Voltaire,  the  veteran,  in  his 
scditude  of  Ferney,  was  roused  by  the  applause  bestowed  on 
the  EngUsh  poet  in  his  Parisian  costume,  to  a  sense  of  his 
own  imprudence.  He  saw,  in  imagination,  the  altars  which 
bad  been  raised  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  other  master-spirits 
of  the  national  drama,  in  a  fair  way  to  be  overturned,  in  order 
CD  make  room  for  an  idol  of  his  own  importation.  ^^  Have 
you  seen,"  he  writes,  speaking  of  Letourneur's  version, 
^^  his  abominable  trash  ?  Will  you  endure  the  affront  put 
upon  France  by  it  ?  There  are  no  epithets  bad  enough, 
nor  fool's-caps,  nor  pillories  enough,  in  all  France,  for  such 
a  scoundrel.  The  blood  tingles  in  my  old  veins  in  speak- 
ing of  him.  What  is  the  most  dreadful  part  of  the  affair  is, 
the  monster  has  his  party  in  France  ;  and,  to  add  to  my 
shame  and  consternation,  it  was  I  who  first  sounded  the 
praises  of  this  Shakspeare  ;  I,  who  first  showed  the  pearls, 

Eicked   here   and    there,    from   his    overgrown   dungheap. 
little  did  I  anticipate,  that  I  was  helping  to  trample  under 
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foot,  at  some  future  day,  the  laurels  of  Racine  and  Corneille, 
to  adorn  the  brows  of  a  barbarous  player,  —  this  drunkard 
of  a  Shakspeare."  Not  content  with  this  expectoration  of 
his  bile,  the  old  poet  transmitted  a  formal  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  D'Alembert,  which  was  read  publicly,  as  de- 
signed, at  a  regular  siance  of  the  Academy.  The  docu- 
ment, after  expatiating,  at  length,  on  the  blunders,  vulgarities, 
and  indecencies  of  the  English  bard,  concludes  with  this  ap- 
peal to  the  critical  body  he  was  addressing.  ^^  Paint  to  your- 
selves. Gentlemen,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  in  his  gallery  at  Ver- 
sailles, surrounded  by  his  brilliant  court : — a  tatterdemalion 
advances,  covered  with  rags,  and  proposes  to  the  assembly 
to  abandon  the  tragedies  of  Racine  for  a  mountebank,  full  of 
grimaces,  with  nothing  but  a  lucky  hit,  now  and  then,  to  re- 
deem them." 

At  a  later  period,  Ducis,  the  successor  of  Voltaire,  if  we 
remember  right,  in  the  Academy,  a  writer  of  far  superior 
merit  to  Letourneur,  did  the  British  bard  into  much  better 
French  than  his  predecessor  ;  though  Ducis,  as  he  takes  care 
to  acquaint  us,  ^^  did  his  best  to  efface  those  starding  impres- 
sions of  horror,  which  would  have  damned  his  author  in  the 
polished  theatres  of  Paris  "  !  Voltaire  need  not  have  taken 
the  affair  so  much  at  heart.  Shakspeare,  reduced  within  the 
compass,  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  rules,  with  all  his  ec- 
centricities and  peculiarities,  — all  that  made  him  English,  in 
fact,  —  smoothed  away,  may  be  tolerated,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  countenanced,  in  the  "  polished  theatres  of  Paris." 
But  this  is  not 

'^  Shakspeare,  Nature's  child, 
Warbling  his  native  wood-notes  wild." 

The  Germans  present  just  the  antipodes  of  their  French 
neiglibours.  Coming  late  on  the  arena  of  modern  literature, 
they  would  seem  to  be  particularly  qualified  for  excelling  in 
criticism  by  the  variety  of  styles  and  models  for  their  study, 
supplied  by  other  nations.  They  have  accordingly  done 
wonders  in  this  department,  and  have  extended  their  critical 
wand  over  the  remotest  regions,  dispelling  the  mists  of  old 
prejudice,  and  throwing  the  light  of  learning  on  what  before 
was  dark  and  inexplicable.  They  certainly  are  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  a  singularly  cosmopolitan  power  of  divesting 
themselves  of  local  and  national  prejudice.  No  nation  has 
done  so  much  to  lay  the  foundations  of  that  reconciling  spirit 
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of  criticism,  which,  instead  of  condemning  a  dideieiice  of 
lute  ia  diiferenl  nations  as  a  depariure  from  ii,  seeks  to  ex- 
plain such  discrepances  by  liie  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
nation,  and  thus  Irom  tlie  elements  of  discord,  as  it  were,  to 
build  up  a  universal  and  harmonious  system.  The  exclusive 
and  unfavorable  views,  entertained  by  some  of  their  later 
critics,  respecting  the  French  literature,  indeed,  into  which 
tbey  have  heen  urged,  no  douht,  by  a  desire  to  counteract 
ibe  servile  deference,  shown  to  that  literature  by  tlieir  coun- 
tiyinen  of  the  preceding  age,  forms  an  important  exception 
to  their  usual  candor. 

As  general  critics,  however,  the  Germans  are  open  to 
grave  objections.  The  very  circumstances  of  their  situation, 
30  favorable,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  formation  of  a  liberal 
criticism,  have  encouraged  the  tasie  for  theories  and  for 
^leni'building,  always  unpropitious  to  truth.  Whoever 
broaches  a  theory,  has  a  hard  battle  to  fight  with  conscience. 
If  ihe  theory  cannot  conform  to  tlie  facts,  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  facts,  as  some  wag  has  said;  —  they  must,  at  all 
,  BTcnls,  conform  to  tlie  theory.  The  Germans  have  put  to- 
r  hypotheses  with  the  facility  with  which  children  con- 
Kt  card-houses ;  and  many  of  ihem  hid  fair  to  last  as  long. 
J  show  more  industry  in  accumulating  materials,  than 
!  or  discretion  in  their  arrangement.  They  carry  tlieir 
Uiastic  imagination  beyond  the  legitimate  province  of  the 
e  into  the  sober  fields  of  criticism.  Their  philosophi- 
I  ^stems,  curiously  and  elaborately  devised,  with  much 
Bcient  lore  and  solemn  imaginings,  may  remind  one  of  some 
r  those  venerable  Knglish  cathedrals,  where  the  magnificent 
i  mysterious  Gothic  is  blended  with  the  clumsy  Saxon. 
The  efleci,  on  the  whole,  is  grand,  but  somewhat  grotesque 
|«itha]. 

The  Gennans  are  too  often  sadly  wanting  in  discretion  ; 
'■«,  in  vulgar  parlance,  taste.    They  are  perpetually  overleap- 
ing the  modesty  of  nature.     They  are  possessed  by  a  cold- 
blooded enthusiasm,  if  we  may  so  say, — since  it  seems  to 
eome  ratlier  from  the  head  than   the  heart,  —  which  spurs 
t  on,  over  the  plainest  barriers  of  common  sense,  until 
I  the  right  becomes  the  wrong.     A  striking  example  of 
Bse  defects  is  furnished  by  the  dramatic  critic,  Schlegel ; 
'  Lectures  "  are,  or  may  be,  familiar  to  every  reader, 
e  they  have  been  reprinted,  in  the  English  version,  in  tliis 
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country.     No  critic,   noi  even  a  native,  has  Uirowo  such  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  characteristics  of  the  sweet  bard  of 
Avon.     He  has  made  himself  so  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  pecuhar  circumstances  of  the  poet's  age  and  country, 
[  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  speculate  on  his  productions  as 
I  tiiose  of  a  coniemporary.     In  this  way,  be  has  furnished  a 
I  key  to  the  mysteries  of  his  composition,  has  reduced  what 
f  seemed  anomalous  to  system,  and  has  supplied  Shakspeare's 
own   countrymen   with   new  arguments   for  vindicating   the 
sponianeous  suggestions  of  feeling  on  strictly  philosophical 
principles.     Not  content  with  this  important  service,  he,  as 
usual,  pushes   his  argument    to    extremes,  vindicates    noto- 
rious blemishes  as  necessary  parts  of  a  system,  and  caUs  od 
us  to  admire,  in  contradiction  to  ihe  most  ordinary  principles 
of  taste  and  common  sense.      Thus,  for  example,  speaking 
of  Shakspeare's  notorious  blunders  in  geography  and   chro* 
-oology,   be   coolly  tells  us,   "1   undertake  to  prove,  that 
?  Shakspeare's  anachronisms  are,  for  the  most  part,  committed 
purposely,  and  after  great  consideration."    In  ihe  same  vein, 
speaking  of  the  poet's  villanous  puns  and  quibbles,  which,  to 
bis  shame,  or  rather  that  of  his  age,  so  often  bespangle,  with 
tawdry  brilliancy,  the  majestic  robe  of  the  Muse,  he  assures 
js,  that  "the  poet  here,  probably,  as  everywhere  else,  has 
.  followed  principles  which  will  bear  B  strict  examiuation." 
t  But  the  inirepidily  of  criticism  never  went  further  than  in  (he 
conclusion  of  this  same  analysis,  where  he  unhesitatingly  as- 
signs several  apocryphal  plays  to  Shakspeare,  gravely  inform- 
ing us,   [bat  the   three   last,    "  Sir  John   Oldcastle,"    "  A 
Yorkshire  Tragedy,"  and  "  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,"  of 
which  the  English  critics  speak  with  unreserved  contempt, 
"  are  not  only  unquestionably  Shakspeare's,  but,  in  liis  judg- 
ment, rank  among  the  best  and  ripest  of  his  works  "  !      Tm 
old  bard,  could  he   raise   his   bead  from  the  tomb,  where 
none  might  disturb  his  bones,  would  exclaim,  we  imagine, 
"  Aon  tali  auxilio  !  " 

It  shows  a  tolerable  degree  of  assurance  in  a  critic,  ihtts 
to  dogmatize  on  nice  questions  of  verbal  resemblance, 
;  which  have  so  long  baffled  the  natives  of  the  country,  who, 
1  such  questions,  obviously,  can  be  the  only  competent 
judges.  It  furnishes  a  striking  example  of  the  want  of  dia- 
crelion,  of  a  regard  to  the  lo  n^innv,  noticeable  in  so  many 
of  the  German  scholars.     With  all  these  defects,  lK>we?er, 
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it  caoDOt  be  denied,  that  they  have  widely  extended  the  lim- 
its of  rational  criticism^  and,  by  their  copious  stores  of  eru- 
dition, furnished  the  student  with  facilities  for  attaining  the 
best  points  of  view  for  a  comprehensive  survey  of  both  an- 
cient and  modern  literature. 

The  English  have  had  advantages,  on  the  whole,  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  people,  for  perfecting  the  science  of 
general  criticism.  They  have  had  no  Academies,  to  bind 
the  wing  of  genius  to  the  earth  by  their  thousand  wire-drawn 
subtleties.  No  Inquisition  has  placed  its  burning  seal  upon 
the  lip,  and  thrown  its  dark  shadow  over  the  recesses  of  the 
soul.  They  have  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  think- 
ing what  they  pleased,  and  of  uttering  what  they  thought. 
Their  minds,  trained  to  independence,  have  had  no  occasion 
to  shrink  from  encountering  any  topic,  and  have  acquired  a 
masculine  confidence,  indispensable  to  a  calm  appreciation  of 
the  mighty  and  widely  diversified  productions  of  genius,  as 
unfolded  under  the  influences  of  as  widely  diversified  institu- 
tions and  national  character.  Their  own  literature,  with  cha- 
meleon-like delicacy,  has  reflected  all  the  various  aspects  of 
the  nation,  in  the  successive  stages  of  its  history.  The 
rough,  romantic  beauties  and  gorgeous  pageantry  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  the  stern,  sublime  enthusiasm  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  cold  brilliancy  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  tumul- 
tuous movements  and  ardent  sensibilities  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, —  all  have  been  reflected,  as  in  a  mirror,  in  the  cur- 
rent of  English  literature,  as  it  has  flowed  down  through  the 
lapse  of  ages.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  what  advantages 
this  cultivation  of  all  these  different  styles  of  composition  at 
home  must  give  the  critic,  in  divesting  himself  of  narrow 
and  local  prejudice,  and  in  appreciating  the  genius  of  foreign 
literatures,  in  each  of  which  some  one  or  other  of  these  dif- 
ferent styles  has  found  favor.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  structure  of  the  English  language 
itself,  which,  compounded  of  the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin, 
offers  facilities  for  a  comprehension  of  other  literatures,  not 
afforded  by  those  languages,  as  tlie  German  and  the  Italian, 
for  instance,  almost  exclusively  derived  from  but  one  of  them. 

With  all  this,  the  English,  as  we  have  remarked,  have 
made  fewer  direct  contributions  to  general  literary  criticism 
than  the  Continental  nations  ;  unless,  indeed,  we  take  into 
the  account  the  periodical  criticism,  which  has  covered  the 
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nhole  field  with  a  light  skirmishing,  very  unlike  any  sysie* 
malic  plan  of  operations.  The  good  effect  of  this  gverritia 
warfare  may  well  be  doubted.  Most  of  these  critics  for  tlie 
nonce  (and  we  certainly  are  competent  judges  on  tliis  point] 
come  to  their  work  with  little  previous  preparation.  Their 
I  attention  has  been  habitually  called,  for  the  most  part,  in 
other  directions  ;  and  they  throw  off  an  accidental  essay  in 
the  brief  intervals  of  other  occupai ion.  Hence  their  views 
are  necessarily  often  superficial,  and  sometimes  contradicto- 
ly,  as  may  be  seen  from  turning  over  the  leaves  of  any 
journal,  where  literary  topics  are  widely  discussed  ;  for,  what- 
ever consistency  may  be  demanded  in  politics  or  religion, 
very  free  scope  is  offered,  even  in  the  same  journal,  to  lite- 
rary speculation.  Even  when  the  article  may  have  been  the 
fruit  of  a  mind  ripened  by  study  and  meditation  on  congenial 
topics,  it  too  often  exhibits  only  the  partial  view  suggest- 
ed by  the  particular  and  limited  direction  of  the  author's 
thoughts  in  this  instance.  Now,  truth  is  not  much  served 
by  this  irregular  process  ;  and  the  general  illumination,  indis- 
pensable to  a  full  and  fair  survey  of  the  whole  ground,  can 
never  be  supplied  from  such  scattered  and  capricious  gleams, 
thrown  over  it  at  random. 

Another  obstacle  to  a  right  result,  is  founded  in  the  very 
constitution  of  review-writing.  Miscellaneous  in  its  range  of 
topics,  and  addressed  to  a  miscellaneous  class  of  readers, 
its  chief  reliance  for  success,  in  competition  with  the  thous- 
and novelties  of  the  day,  is  in  the  temporary  interest  it  can 
excite.  Instead  of  a  conscientious  discussion  and  cautious 
examination  of  the  matter  in  hand,  we  too  often  find  an  at- 
tempt to  stimulate  the  popular  appetite,  by  picquant  sallies  of 
wit,  by  caustic  sarcasm,  or  by  a  perl,  dashing  confidence, 
that  cuts  the  knot  it  cannot  readily  unloose.  Then,  again, 
the  spirit  of  periodical  criticism  would  seem  to  be  little  fa- 
vorable to  perfect  impartiality.  The  critic,  shrouded  ia  his 
secret  tribunal,  too  often  demeans  himself  like  a  stern  inquisi- 
tor, whose  business  is  rather  to  convict  than  to  examine. 
Criticism  is  directed  to  scent  out  blemishes,  instead  of  beau- 
ties. '■^  Judex  danmatur  cum  nocetu  abaotvUur,'^  is  the 
bloody  motto  of  a  well-known  British  periodical,  which, 
under  this  piratical  flag,  has  sent  a  broadside  into  many  a 
gallant  bark,  that  deserved  better  at  its  hands. 

When  we  combine  with  all  this  the  spirit  of  patriotism, 
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—  or  ivliat  paries  for  such  ivitli  u'uie  leiiilis  of  the  world,  the 
spirit  of  naiiooal  vaaity,  —  we  shall  find  abundant  inoiives  for 
t  deviatioD  from  a  just,  impartial  estimate  of  foreign  liiera- 
lurea.  And  if  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  best-conducted 
English  journals,  we  shall  probably  find  ample  evidence  of 
the  various  causes  we  have  enumerated.  We  shall  find, 
tmidst  abundance  of  shrewd  and  sarcastic  observation,  smart 
jkirmish  of  wit,  and  clever  antithesis,  a  very  small  infusion 
of  sober,  dispassionate  criticism  ;  the  criticism  founded  on 
patient  study  and  on  strictly  philosophical  principles;  the 
criticism  on  which  one  can  safely  rely  as  the  criterion  of 
good  taste,  and  which,  however  tame  it  may  appear  to  the 
jaded  appetite  of  the  literary  lounger,  is  the  only  one  that 
will  attract  the  eye  of  posterity. 

The  work,  named  at  the  head  of  our  article,  will,  we  sus- 
pect, notwithstanding  the  author's  briUiant  reputation,  never 
(neet  this  same  eye  of  posterity.  Though  purporting  to  be, 
in  its  main  design,  an  Essay  on  English  Literature,  it  is, 
ID  fact,  a  multifarious  compound  of  as  many  ingredients  as 
entered  into  the  witches'  caldron  ;  lo  say  nothing  of  a  gal- 
lery of  portraits  of  dead  and  living,  among  the  latter  of  whom 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  himself  is  not  the  least  conspicu- 
ous. "  I  have  treated  of  eveiy  thing,"  he  says,  truly  enough, 
ID  his  preface,  "  the  Present,  the  Past,  the  Future."  The 
parts  are  put  together  in  the  most  grotesque  and  disorderly 
manoer,  with  some  striking  coincidences,  occasionally,  of 
characters  and  situations,  and  some  facts  not  familiar  to  every 
reader.  The  most  unpleasant  feature  in  the  book,  is  the 
doleful  lamentation  of  the  author  over  the  evil  times  on  which 
he  has  fallen.  He  has,  indeed,  lived  somewhat  beyond  his 
time,  which  was  that  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  of  pious  memo- 
ry,—  the  good  old  lime  of  apostolic als  and  absolutists,  which 
will  not  be  likely  to  revisit  France  again  very  soon.  Indeed, 
our  unfortunate  author  reminds  one  of  some  weather-beaten 
bulk,  which  the  tide  has  left  high  and  dry  on  the  strand,  and 
whose  signals  of  distress  are  little  heeded  by  the  rest  of  the 
convoy,  which  have  trimmed  their  sails  more  dexterously, 
and  sweep  merrily  on  before  the  breeze.  The  present  work 
aflbrds  gUmpses,  occasionally,  of  the  author's  happier  style, 
which  has  so  often  fascinated  us  in  his  earlier  productions. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  will  add  little  to  his  reputation  ; 

',  probably,  much  subtract  from  it.     When  a  man  has 
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sent  forth  a  score  of  octavos  into  the  world,  and  as  good  as 
some  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's,  he  can  bear  up  under  a  poor 
one  now  and  then.  This  is  not  the  first  indifferent  work 
laid  at  his  door,  and,  as  he  promises  to  keep  the  field  for 
some  time  longer,  it  will  probably  not  be  the  last. 

We  pass  over  the  first'half  of  the  first  volume,  to  come 
to  the  Keformation  ;  the  point  of  departure,  as  it  were,  for 
modem  civilization.  Our  author's  views  in  relation  to  it,  as 
we  might  anticipate,  are  not  precisely  those  we  should  en- 
tertain. 

''  In  a  religious  point  of  view,"  he  says,  ''  the  Refbrmation 
is  leading  insensibly  to  indifierence,  or  the  complete  absence 
of  faith  ;  the  reason  is,  that  the  independence  of  the  mind  ter- 
minates in  two  gulfs,  —  doubt  and  incredulity. 

"  By  a  very  natural  reaction,  the  Reformation  at  its  birth 
rekindled  the  dying  flame  of  Catholic  fanaticism.  It  may  thus 
be  regarded  as  the  indirect  cause  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar* 
tholomew,  the  disturbances  of  the  League,  the  assassination  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  the  murders  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  dragonnades  "  !  —  Vol.  i. 
p.  193. 

As  to  the  tendency  of  the  Reformation  towards  doubt  and 
incredulity,  we  know  that  free  inquiry,  continually  presenting 
new  views,  as  the  sphere  of  observation  is  enlarged,  may  un- 
setde  old  principles  without  establishing  any  fixed  ones  in 
their  place,  or,  in  other  words,  lead  to  skepticism.  But 
we  doubt  if  this  happens  more  frequently  than  under  the 
opposite  system,  inculcated  by  the  Romish  church,  which, 
by  precluding  examination,  excludes  the  only  ground  of 


tional  belief.  At  all  events,  skepticism,  in  the  former  case, 
is  much  more  remediable  than  m  the  latter  ;  since  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  by  pursuing  his  inquiries,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
as  truth  is  mighty,  arrive,  at  last,  at  a  right  result ;  while 
the  Romanist,  inhibited  from  such  inquiry,  has  no  remedy. 
The  ingenious  author  of  "  Doblado's  Letters  from  Spain  " 
has  painted  in  the  most  affecting  colors  the  state  of  such  a 
mind,  which,  declining  to  take  its  creed  at  the  bidding  of 
another,  is  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  doubt,  without  a  clue  to 
guide  it.  As  to  charging  on  the  Reformation  the  various 
enormities  with  which  the  above  extralct  concludes,  the  idea 
is  certainly  new.  It  is,  in  fact,  making  the  Protestants 
guilty  of  their  own  persecution,  and  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
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\Ai  own  assassination  ;  quite  an  original  view  of  the  subject, 
which,  as  far  as  we  know,  bas  hitherto  escaped  ibe  attention 
of  biaiorians. 

A  few  pages  further,  and  we  pick  up  the  following  infor- 
matioD  respecting  the  state  of  Catholicism  in  our  own  country. 

"Maryland,  a  Catholic  and  very  populous  Stale,  made  com- 
DiOD  cauae  with  the  others,  and  now  most  of  the  Weitem  Slates 
an  Catholic.  The  progress  of  this  communion  in  the  United 
Stales  of  America  exceeds  belief.  There  it  has  been  invigo- 
riled  in  its  evangelical  aliment,  popular  liberty,  xehilst  other 
(onuauniotu  dtciine  m  profound  indifference. " — ^  Vol.  i.  p.  301. 

We  were  not  aware  of  tliis  stale  of  things.  We  did, 
iadeed,  know,  ihat  the  Roman  church  had  increased  much, 
of  late  years,  especially  in  the  valley  of  ihe  Mississippi. 
But  lo  have  other  communions,  as  llie  Methodist  and 
ihe  Baptist,  for  example,  the  laiier  of  which  comprehends 
five  times  as  many  disciples  as  the  Romao  Catholic.  As  to 
the  populaiion  of  the  latter  in  the  West,  the  whole  number 
of  Catholics  in  the  Union  does  not  ainount,  probably,  to  three 
fourths  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  single  western 
State  of  Ohio.  The  truth  is,  that  in  a  country,  where  there 
Is  DO  established  or  favored  sect,  and  where  the  clergy  de- 
peod  on  Toluntary  contribution  for  ihetr  support,  there  must 
be  constant  elforts  at  prosclyiism,  and  a  mutation  of  religious 
opinion,  according  to  the  convictions,  or  fancied  convictions, 
«  the  converts.  What  one  denomination  gains,  another 
loses,  till  roused,  in  its  turn,  by  its  rival,  new  elforls  are 
made  to  retrieve  its  position,  and  the  equilibrium  is  restored. 
Ib  the  mean  time,  the  population  of  the  whole  country  goes 
fwward  whh  giant  strides,  and  each  sect  boasts,  and  boasts 
iriUl  truth,  of  the  hourly  augmentation  of  its  numbers.  Those 
of  the  Roman  Cathohcs  are  swelled,  moreover,  by  a  consid- 
erable addition  from  emigration,  many  of  (he  poor  foreigners, 
upecially  the  Irish,  being  of  that  persuasion.  But  tliis  is  no 
DYNind  of  triumph,  as  it  infers  no  increase  to  the  sum  of 
Catholicisai ;  since  what  is  thus  gained  in  the  New  World  is 
lost  in  the  Old. 

Our  author  pronounces  the  Reformation  hostile  to  the  arts, 
poetry,  eloquence,  elegant  literature,  and  even  the  spirit  of 
military  heroism.     But  hear  his  own  words. 

''The  Reforoiation,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  its  founder. 
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declared  itself  hostile  to  the  arts.  It  sacked  tombs,  churches, 
and  monuments,  and  made  in  France  and  England  heaps  of 
ruins."     

''  The  beautiful  in  literature  will  be  found  to  exist  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree,  in  proportion  as  writers  have  approximated  to 
the  genius  of  the  Roman  church." 

'*  If  the  Reformation  restricted  genius  in  poetry,  eloquence, 
and  the  arts,  it  also  checked  heroism  in  war,  for  heroism  is 
imagination  in  the  military  order."  —  Vol.  I.  pp.  194-207. 

This  is  a  sweeping  denunciation  ;  and,  as  far  as  the  arts 
of  design  are  intended,  may  probably  be  defended.  The 
Romish  worship,  its  stately  ritual  and  gorgeous  ceremonies, 
the  throng  of  numbers  assisting,  in  one  form  or  another,  at 
the  service,  all  required  spacious  and  magnificent  edifices, 
with  the  rich  accessories  of  sculpture  and  painting,  and  music 
also,  to  give  full  effect  to  the  spectacle.  Never  was  there  a 
religion  which  addressed  itself  more  directly  to  the  senses. 
And,  fortunately  for  it,  the  immense  power  and  revenues  of 
its  ministers  enabled  them  to  meet  its  exorbitant  demand^ 
On  such  a  splendid  theatre,  and  under  such  patronage,  the 
arts  were  called  into  life  in  modern  Europe,  and  most  of  all 
in  that  spot,  which  represented  the  capital  of  Christendom. 
It  was  there,  amid  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  religion,  that 
those  beautiful  structures  rose,  with  those  exquisite  creations 
of  the  chisel  and  the  pencil,  which  embodied  in  themselves 
all  the  elements  of  ideal  beauty. 

But,  independently  of  these  external  circumstances,  the 
spirit  of  Catholicism  was  eminently  favorable  to  the  artist. 
Shut  out  from  free,  inquiry,  —  from  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, —  and  compelled  to  receive  the  dogmas  of  his  teach- 
ers upon  trust,  the  road  to  conviction  lay  less  through  the 
understanding,  than  the  heart.  The  heart  was  to  be  moved, 
the  affections  and  sympathies  to  be  stirred,  as  well  as  the 
senses  to  be  dazzled.  This  was  the  machinery,  by  which 
only  could  an  effectual  devotion  to  the  faith  be  maintained  in 
an  ignorant  people.  It  was  not,  therefore,  Christ  as  a 
teacher,  delivering  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  and  morality, 
that  was  brought  before  the  eye,  but  Christ  filling  the  ofiSces 
of  human  sympathy,  ministering  to  the  poor  and  sorrowing, 
giving  eyes  to  the  blind,  health  to  the  sick,  and  life  to  the 
dead.  It  was  Christ  suffering  under  persecution,  crowned 
with   thorns,  lacerated   with   stripes,  dying   on   the   cross. 
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These  sorrows  and  sufferings  were  understood  by  ihe  dullest 
loul,  and  told  more  than  a  thousand  homilies.  So  with  the 
Virgin.  Il  was  not  that  sainted  mother  of  ihe  Saviour,  whom 
Proiestanis  venerate,  but  do  not  worship  ;  it  was  the  Mother 
of  God,  and  eniiiled,  like  him,  to  adoration,  li  was  a 
•omBD,  and  as  such  the  object  of  those  romantic  feelings, 
which  would  profane  ibe  service  of  the  Deity,  but  wiiich 
we  not  the  less  touching,  as  being  in  accordance  with  human 
sympathies.  The  respect  for  the  Virgin,  indeed,  parloob 
of  thai  which  a  Catholic  might  feel  for  his  tutelar  saint  and 
his  mistress  combined.  Orders  of  chivalry  were  dedicated 
lo  her  service  ;  and  her  shrine  was  piled  with  more  offerings, 
and  frequented  by  more  pilgrimages,  than  the  altars  of  the 
Deity  himself.  Thus,  feelings  of  love,  adoration,  and  ro- 
mantic honor,  strangely  blended,  threw  a  halo  of  poetic  glory, 
if  we  may  so  say,  around  their  object,  making  It  the  most 
exalted  theme  for  the  study  of  the  artist.     What  wonder, 

It  tbJ9  subject  should  have  called  forth  the  noblest  inspira- 
is   of  his   genius  ?     What  wonder,   that   an   artist,  like 
ihael,  should  have  found,  in  the  simple  portraiture  of  a 
woman  and  a  child,  the  materials  for  immortality  .'' 

It  was  something  like  a  kindred  state  of  feeling,  which 
called  into  being  the  arts  of  ancient  Greece,  when  her  my- 
thology was  comparatively  fresh,  and  faiih  was  easy  ;  when 
the  legends  of  the  past,  familiar  as  Scripture  story  at  a  later 
ilay,  gave  a  real  existence  to  the  beings  of  fancy,  and  the  . 
otisl,  embodying  these  in  forms  of  visible  beauty,  but  finished 
tbe  work  which  the  poet  had  begun. 

The  Reformation  brought  other  trains  of  ideas,  and  with 
ibem  other  influences  on  the  arts,  than  those  of  Catholicism. 
Indeed,  its  first  movements  were  decidedly  hostile,  since 
tbe  works  of  art,  with  which  the  temples  were  adorned, 
faeine  associated  with  the  religion  itself,  became  odious  as  the 
nrmools  of  idolatry.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  gave 
JnoDght  a  new  direction,  even  in  the  cultivation  of  art.  It 
Wn  no  longer  sought  to  appeal  to  the  senses  by  brilliant  dis- 
may, or  to  waken  the  sensibilities  by  those  superficial  cmo- 
'lioiiB,  which  find  relief  in  tears.  A  sterner,  deeper  feeling 
was  roused.  The  mind  was  turned  within,  as  it  were,  to 
ponder  on  the  import  of  existence  and  its  future  destinies. 
'or  the  chains  were  witlidrawti  from  the  soul,  and  it  was  per- 
tmited  to  wander  at   large   in   the   regions   of  speculation. 
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Keason  look  the  place  of  sentiment,  —  the  useful  of  ihe 

merely  omamenlal.     Facts  were  substituted  for  forms,  even 

the  ideal  forius  of  beauty.     Tliere  were  to  be  no  more  Mi> 

I  chael-Angetos  and  Kapliaels,  no  glorious  Gotliic  temples, 

which  consumed  generations  in  their  building.     The  subhme 

I  and  the  beautiful  were  not  the  6rst  objects  proposed  by  the 

^artist.     He  sought  truth,  —  fidelity  to  nature.     He  studied 

i  characters  of  his  species,  as  well  as  the  forms  of  imagi- 

L  nary  perfection.     He    portrayed   life,  as   developed    ill  its 

T  thousand  peculiarities  before  his  own  eyes  ;  aiid  the  ideal 

I  gave  way  to  the  natural.     In  this  way,  new  schools  of  painl- 

I  log,  like  that  of  Hogarth,  for  example,  arose,  which,  bon- 

I  ever  inferior  in  those  great  properties  for  which  we  must  ad- 

[  mire  the  master-pieces  of  Italian  art,  had  a  significance  and 

[  philosophic  depth,  which  furnished  quite  as  much  matter  for 

Btudy  and  meditation. 

^  similar  tendency  was  observable  in  poetry,  eloquence, 
I  and  works  of  elegant  literature.  The  influence  of  the  Re- 
[  formation  here,  indeed,  was  undoubtedly  favorable,  whatever 
[  it  may  have  been  on  the  arts.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
I  on  literature,  the  written  expression  of  thought,  in  which  do 
I  grace  of  visible  forms  and  proportions,  no  skill  of  mechanical 
'  execution,  can  cheat  the  eye  with  the  vain  semblance  of  ge- 
I  nius  .''  But  it  was  not  until  the  warm  breath  of  the  Reforma- 
tion bad  dissolved  the  icy  fetters  which  had  so  long  held  the 
L  spirit  of  man  in  bondage,  that  the  genial  current  of  the  soul 
L  was  permitted  to  flow ;  that  the  gates  of  reason  were  un- 
[  barred,  and  the  raiud  was  permitted  to  taste  of  the  tree  of 
I  knowledge,  forbidden  tree  no  longer.  Where  was  the  scope 
I  for  eloquence,  when  thought  was  stifled  in  the  very  sanctuarr 
I  of  the  heart  ?  For  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
I  speakeih. 

There  might,  indeed,  he  an  elaborate  attention  to  tlie  out- 
ward forms  of  expression  ;  an  exquisite  finish  of  verbal  ar- 
rangement, the  dress  and  garniture  of  thought.  And,  in  fact, 
the  Catholic  nations  have  surpassed  the  Protestant  in  atten- 
tion to  verbal  elegance  and  the  soft  music  of  numbers,  lo 
I   nice  rhetorical  artifice  and   brdliancy  of  composition.      The 

Eoetry  of  Italy,  and  the  prose  of  France,  hear  ample  evidence 
ow  much  lime  and  talent  have  been  expended  on  this  beauty 
outward  form,  the  rich  vehicle  of  thought.     But  where 
shall  we  find  the  oowerful  reasoning,  various  knowledge,  and 
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I  learleas  energy  of  diction,  which  stamp  the  oratory  of  Pro- 
I  testaut  England  and  America  ?     In  P' ranee,  indeed,  where 
prose  has  received  a  higher  polish  and  classic  elegance  than 
10  my  other  country,  pulpit  eloquence  has  reached  an  un- 
common degree  of  beauty.     For,  though  much  was  excluded, 
the  avenues  lo  the  heart,  as  with  the  painter  and  ihe  sculptor, 
were  slill  left  open  to  the  orator.     If  there  has  been  a  de- 
ficiency, in  this  respect,  in  the  English  church,   which  all 
viU  not  admit,  it  is  probably  that  the  mind,  unrestricted,  has 
been  occupied  with  reasoning,  rather  than  rhetoric,  and  sought 
to  clear  sway  old  prejudices  and  establish  new  truths,  instead 
of  trakening  a  transient  sensibility,  or  dazzling  the  imagina- 
II         lion  with  poetic  flights  of  eloquence.      That  it  is  the  fault  of 
^m    the  preacher,  at  all  events,  and  not  of  Protestanism,  is  shown 
^kbf  a  striking  example  under  our  own  eyes,  that  of  our  disttn* 
^P'juishetl  countryman,  Dr.  Channing,  whose  style  is  irradiated 
H^  irilb  all  the  splendors  of  a  glowing  imagination,  showing,  as 
I        powerfully  as  any  other  example,  probably,  in  English  prose, 
of  what  melody  and  compass  the  language  is  capable,  under 
the  touch  of  genius  instinct  with  genuine  enthusiasm.      Not 
tbtt  we  would  recommend  this  style,  grand  and  beautiful  as 
il  is,  for  imitation.     We  think  we  have  seen  the  ill  effects 
of  this  already,  in  more  than  one  instance,     In  fact,  no  style 
ibonld  be  held  up  as  a  model  for  imitation.     Dr.  Johnson 
lelU  UB,  in  one  of  those  oracular  passages  somewhat  thread- 
bare now,  that  "  whoever  wishes  lo  attain  an  English  style, 
{ainiliar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must 
gire  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison."     With 
ul  ileference  to  the  Doctor,  who,  by  the  formal  cut  of  his 
own  sentence  just  quoted,  shows,  thai  he  did  not  care  to 
^_  fcUow  his  own  prescription,  we  think  otherwise.      Whoever 
^KjKwltl  write  s  good  English  style,  we  should  say,  should  ac- 
^^Bbvoi  hJmself  with  the  mysteries  of  the  language,  as  revealed 
^^ps  the  writings  of  the  best  masters,  but  should  form  his  own 
I        i^ie  on  nobody  but  himself.      Every  man,  at  least  every 
mn  with  a  spark  of  originality  in  his  composition,  has  his 
,,        own  peculiar  way  of  thinking  ;  and,  to  give  it  effect,  it  must 
ind  Its  way  out  in  its  own  peculiar  language.     Indeed,  it  is 
mpossible  to  separate  language  from  thought,  in  thai  delicate 
'  Hiding  of  boih  which  is  called  style.     At  least,  it  is  im- 
isible  lo  produce  the  same  effect  with  the  original,  by  any 
>py,  however  literal.     We  may,  indeed,  imitate  the  stroc- 
TOL-  iLix.  —  NO.  105.  43 
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ture  of  a  sentence,  but  the  ideas,  i\hich  gave  it  its  peculiar  pro- 
priety, we  cannot  imitate.  The  forms  of  expression,  that 
suit  one  man's  train  of  thinking,  no  more  suit  another's,  thao 
one  man's  clothes  will  suit  another.  They  will  be  sure  to 
be  either  too  big  or  too  small,  or,  at  all  events,  not  to  make 
what  gentlemen  of  the  needle  call  a  good  Jit.  K  the  party 
chances,  as  is  generally  the  case,  tQ  be  rather  under-size, 
and  the  model  is  over-size,  this  will  only  expose  his  own  lit- 
tleness the  more.  There  is  no  case  more  m  point  than  that 
afforded  by  Dr.  Johnson  himself.  His  brilliant  style  has 
been  the  ambition  of  every  school-boy,  and  of  some  clul- 
dren  of  larger  growth,  since  the  days  of  the  Rambler. 
But  the  nearer  they  come  to  it,  the  worse.  The  beautiful 
is  turned  into  the  fantastic,  and  the  sublime  into  the  ridicu- 
lous. The  most  curious  example  of  this,  within  our  recollec- 
tion, is  the  case  of  Dr.  Symmons,  the  English  editor  of 
Milton's  prose  writings,  and  the  biographer  of  the  poet.  The 
little  Doctor  has  maintained,  throughout  his  ponderous  volume, 
a  most  exact  imitation  of  the  great  Doctor,  his  sesquipedalian 
words,  and  florid  rotundity  of  period.  With  all  this  cumbrous 
load  of  brave  finery  on  his  back,  swelled  to  twice  his  original 
dimensions,  he  looks,  for  all  the  world,  as  he  is,  like  a  mere 
bag  of  wind,  —  a  scarecrow,  to  admonish  others  of  the  folly 
of  similar  depredations. 

But  to  return.  The  influence  of  the  Reformation  on  ele- 
gant literature  was  never  more  visible  than  in  the  first  great 
English  school  of  poets,  which  came  soon  after  it,  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  writers  of  that  period, 
one  and  all,  displayed  a  courage,  originality,  and  truth,  highly 
characteristic  of  the  new  revolution,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  breaking  down  the  old  landmarks  of  opinion,  and 
giving  unbounded  range  to  speculation  and  inquiry.  The 
first  great  poet,  Spenser,  adopted  the  same  vehicle  of  imagi- 
nation with  the  Italian  bards  of  chivalry,  the  romantic  epic  ; 
but  instead  of  making  it,  like  them,  a  mere  revel  of  fancy, 
with  no  furtlier  object  than  to  delight  the  reader  by  brilliant 
combinations,  he  moralized  his  song,  and  gave  it  a  deeper 
and  more  solemn  import  by  the  mysteries  of  Allegory,  which, 
however  prejudicial  to  its  eflect  as  a  work  of  art,  showed  a 
mind  too  intent  on  serious  thoughts  and  inquiries  itself,  to  be 
content  with  the  dazzling  but  impotent  coruscations  of  gen- 
iuS|  th^  serve  no  other  pnd  than  that  of  amusement. 
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In  ihe  same  manner,  Shakspeare  and  ihe  oiher  dramatic 
ffriters  of  the  time,  instead  of  adopting  the  formal  rules  re- 
rogaiaed  afterwards  by  the  Frencli  wriiera,  their  long  rhetori- 
cal 6ourishes,  their  exaggerated  models  of  character,  and 
ideal  forms,  went  freely  and  fearlessly  into  all  the  varieties  of 
human  nature,  the  secret  depths  of  the  soul,  touching  on  all 
(be  diversified  interests  of  humanity,  —  for  he  might  touch 
on  dl  without  fear  of  persecution,  — and  thus  making  his 
produclioos  a  store-house  of  philosophy,  of  lessons  of  prac- 
lical  wbdom,  deep,  yet  so  clear,  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

Bui  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  did  not  descend  in  all 
lis  fulness  on  the  Muse,  tilt  the  appearance  of  Milton.  That 
gre«I  poet  was,  in  heart,  as  thoroughly  a  reformer,  and,  in 
doctrine,  much  more  ihorouglily  so,  than  Luther  himself. 
Klnd^nant  at  every  etfort  to  crush  the  spirit,  and  to  cheat  it, 
*l  his  own  words,  "  of  that  Uberty,  which  rarefies  and  en- 
s  it  like  the  influence  of  heaven,"  he  proclaimed  the 
ighte  of  man  as  a  rational,  immortal  being,  undismayed  by 

tace  and  obloquy,  amidst  a  generation  of  servile  and  un- 

C:ipled  sycophants.  The  blindness,  which  excluded  him 
the  things  of  earth,  opened  to  him  more  glorious  and 
■piritualized  conceptions  of  heaven  ;  and  aided  him  in  ex- 
bibiling  the  full  influence  of  those  sublime  truths,  which  the 
privilege  of  free  inquiry  in  religious  matters  had  poured  upon 
the  mind.  His  Muse  was  as  eminently  the  child  of  Prot- 
estanbm,  as  that  of  Dante,  wbn  resembled  him  in  so  many 
trails  of  character,  was  of  Catholicism.  The  latter  poet, 
coming  first  among  the  moderns,  after  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep,  which  had  so  long  overwhelmed  the  world,  were 
broken  up,  displayed,  in  bis  wonderful  composition,  all  the 
dements  of  modern  institutions,  as  distinguished  from  those 
of  antiquity.  He  first  showed  the  full  and  peculiar  influence 
of  Christianity  on  literature.  But  it  was  Christianity  under 
the  form  of  Catholicism.  His  subject,  spiritual  in  its  design, 
like  Milton's,  was  sustained  by  all  the  auxiliaries  of  a  visible 
and  material  existence.  His  passage  through  the  infernal 
abyss  b  a  series  of  tragic  pictures  of  human  woe,  suggesting 
greater  refinements  of  cruelly  than  were  ever  imagined  by  a 
heathen  poet.  Amid  all  the  various  forms  of  mortal  anguish, 
we  look  in  vain  for  the  mind  as  a  means  of  torture  ;  at  least, 
we  recall  but  one  solitary  exception  to  this  remark.  In 
like  manner,  in  ascending  the  scale  of  celestial  being,  we 
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pass  through  a  succession  of  brilliant /e/e^,  made  up  of  light, 
music^  and  motion,  increasing  in  splendor  and  velocity,  till 
all  are  lost  and  confounded  in  the  glories  of  the  Deity. 
Even  the  pencil  of  the  great  master,  dipped  in  these  gor- 
geous tints  of  fancy,  does  not  shrink  from  the  attempt  to  por- 
tray the  outlines  of  Deity  itself.  In  this  he  aspired  to  what 
many  of  his  countrymen  in  the  sister  arts  of  design  have 
since  attempted,  and,  like  him,  have  failed.  For  who  can 
hope  to  give  form  to  the  Infinite  ?  In  the  same  false  style, 
Dante  personifies  the  spirits  of  evil ;  and  Satan  himself  is 
drawn  in  all  the  bugbear  monstrosities  of  a  superstitious 
fancy,  or,  more  properly,  age.  For  much  was,  doubtless, 
owing  to  the  age,  though  much,  also,  must  be  referred  to 
the  genius  of  Catholicism,  which,  appealing  to  the  senses, 
has  a  tendency  to  materialize  the  spiritual,  as  Protestantism, 
with  deeper  reflection,  aims  to  spiritualize  the  material. 
Thus  Milton,  in  treading  similar  ground,  borrows  his  iUus- 
trations  from  intellectual  sources  ;  conveys  the  image  of  the 
Almighty  by  his  attributes  ;  and,  in  the  frequent  portraiture 
which  he  introduces  of  Satan,  suggests  only  vague  concep- 
tions of  form,  the  faint  outlines  of  matter,  as  it  were,  stretch- 
ing vast  over  many  a  rood,  but  towering  sublime  by  the  un- 
conquerable energy  of  his  will,  —  the  fit  representative  of  the 
principle  of  evil.  Indeed,  Milton  has  scarcely  any  thing  of 
what  may  be  called  scenic  decorations,  to  produce  a  certain 
stage  effect.  His  actors  are  few,  and  his  action  nothing. 
It  is  only  by  their  intellectual  and  moral  relations,  by  giving 
full  scope  to  tlie 

"  Cherub  Contemplation, 
He  that  soars  on  golden  wing, 
Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne," 

that  he  has  prepared  for  us  visions  of  celestial  beauty  and 
grandeur,  which  never  fade  from  our  souls. 

In  the  dialogue  with  which  the  two  poets  have  seasoned 
their  poems,  we  see  the  action  of  the  opposite  influences  we 
have  described.  Both  give  vent  to  metaphysical  disquisition, 
of  learned  sound,  and  much  greater  length  than  the  reader 
would  desire.  But  in  Milton  it  is  the  free  discussion  of  a 
mind  trained  to  wrestle  boldly  on  abstrusest  points  of  meta- 
physical theology  ;  while  Dante  follows  in  the  same  old, 
barren  footsteps  which  had  been  trodden  by  the  schoolmen. 
Both  writers  were  singularly  bold  and  independent.  Dante 
asserted  that  liberty  which  should  belong  to  the  citizen  of 
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etery  free  stale  ;  iliat  civil  liberty  which  had  been  sacrificed, 
id  ins  own  country,  by  ihe  spirit  of  facilon.  But  Milton 
claimed  a  higlier  freedom  ;  a  freedom  of  thinking  and  of 
gitiug  utterance  to  thought,  uDconlroUed  by  human  author- 
ity. He  had  fallen,  indeed,  on  evil  times.  But  he  had 
■  generous  confidence,  that  his  voice  would  reach  lo  posleri- 
ly,  and  would  be  a  guide  and  a  light  to  the  coming  genera- 
lions.  Aud  truly  has  it  proved  so  ;  for  in  his  writings  we 
IJnd  the  germs  of  many  of  the  boasted  discoveries  of  our 
ova  day  in  government  and  education ;  so  that  he  may  be 
fairly  considered  as  the  morning  star  of  that  higher  civiliza- 
jioD,  which  distinguishes  our  happier  era. 

Milton's  poetical  writings  do  not  seem,  however,  to  have 
teeo  held  in  Uiat  neglect  by  his  contemporaries,  which  is 
eonunoDly  supposed.  He  had  attracted  loo  much  attention 
e  ft  political  controversialist,  was  loo  much  feared  for  his 
lalents,  as  well  as  hated  for  his  principles,  to  allow  any  diing 
rhicli  fell  from  his  pen  to  pass  unnoticed.  He  lived  lo  see 
second  edition  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  this  was  more 
to  have  been  fairly  anticipated  of  a  composition  of 
this  nature,  however  well  executed,  falling  on  such  times. 
Indeed,  its  sale  was  do  evidence  Uiat  its  merits  were  com- 
prehended, and  may  be  referred  to  the  general  reputation  of 
lis  autbor.  For  we  find  so  accomplished  a  critic  as  8ir 
William  Temple,  some  years  later,  omitting  the  name  of 
Milton  in  his  roll  of  writers  who  have  done  honor  to  modern 
literature  ;  a  circumstance  which  may,  perhaps,  he  imputed 
to  ibat  reverence  for  the  ancients,  which  blinded  Sir  William 
to  ibe  merits  of  their  successors.  How  could  Milton  be 
mderslood  in  bis  own  generation, — in  the  grovelling,  sen- 
tiial  court  of  Charles  the  Second  ?  How  could  the  dull 
eyes,  so  long  fastened  on  the  earth,  endure  the  blaze  of 
Ms  inspired  genius  ?  It  was  not  till  time  had  removed 
bim  lo  a  distance,  that  he  could  be  calmly  gazed  on,  and 
bis  merits  fairly  contemplated.  Indeed,  Addison,  as  is 
welt  known,  was  the  first  to  bring  them  into  popular  view, 
b^  a  beautiful  specimen  of  criticism,  that  has  permanently 
iDRecIed  bis  name  with  that  of  his  illustrious  suhjeci. 
than  half  a  century  later,  anoUier  great  name  in  Kng- 
criticism,  perhaps  the  greatest  in  general  repuialion, 
ison,  passed  sentence  of  a  very  different  kind  on  the  pre- 
liom  of  the  poet.  A  production  more  discreditable  to 
author  is  not  to  be  foiuid  in  the  whole  of  his  voluminous 
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works  ;  equally  discreditable,  whether  regarded  in  an  histori- 
cal light,  or  as  a  sample  of  literary  criticism.  What  shall 
we  say  of  the  biographer,  who,  in  allusion  to  that  affecting 
passage,  where  the  blind  old  bard  talks  of  himself  as  ^'  io 
darkness,  and  with  dangers  compast  round,"  can  coolly  re- 
mark, that  ^^  this  darkness,  had  his  eyes  been  better  em- 
ployed, might  undoubtedly  have  deserved  compassion "  ? 
Or  what  of  the  critic,  who  can  say  of  the  most  exquisite  efiii- 
sion  of  Doric  minstrelsy  that  our  language  boasts,  "  Surely, 
no  man  could  have  fancied,  that  he  read  ^  Lycidas  '  with 
pleasure,  had  he  not  known  the  author  "  ;  and  of  "  Paradise 
Lost  "  itself,  that  ^'  its  perusal  is  a  duty  rather  than  a  pleas- 
ure "  ?  Could  a  more  exact  measure  be  afforded  than  by 
this  single  line,  of  the  poetic  sensibility  of  the  critic,  and  hu 
unsuitableness  for  the  office  he  had  here  assumed  ?  His 
^'  Life  of  Milton  "  is  a  humiliating  testimony  of  the  power 
of  political  and  religious  prejudices  to  warp  a  great  and  good 
mind  from  the  standard  of  truth,  in  his  estimation,  not  merely 
of  contemporary  excellence,  but  of  the  great  of  other  years, 
over  whose  frailties  Time  might  be  supposed  to  have  drawn 
his  friendly  mantle. 

Another  half  century  has  elapsed,  and  ample  justice  has 
been  rendered  to  the  fame  of  the  poet,  by  two  elaborate  crit- 
icisms, the  one  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Macauley  ;  the  other  by  Dr.  Channing,  in  the  "  Christian 
Examiner,"  since  republished  in  his  own  works  ;  remarkable 
performances,  each  iu  the  manner  highly  characteristic  of  its 
author,  and  which  have  contributed,  doubtless,-  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  prose  compositions  of  their  subject,  as  the  criti- 
cism of  Addison  did  to  his  poetry.  There  is  something 
gratifying  in  the  circumstance,  that  this  great  advocate  of  in- 
tellectual liberty  should  have  found  his  most  able  and  elo- 
quent expositor  among  us,  whose  position  qualifies  us,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  for  profiting  by  the  rich  legacy  of  his  gen- 
ius.    It  was  but  discharging  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Chateaubriand  has  much  to  say  about  Milton,  for  whose 
writings,  both  prose  and  poetry,  notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ence of  their  sentiments  on  almost  all  points  of  poHtics  and 
religion,  he  appears  to  entertain  the  most  sincere  reverence. 
His  criticisms  are  liberal  and  just.  They  show  a  thorough 
study  of  his  author  ;  but  neither  the  historical  facts  nor  Ae 
reflections  will  suggest  much  that  is  new,  on  a  subject  now 
become  trite  to  the  English  reader. 
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We  may  pass  over  a  good  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff 
about  mea  and  ihlngs,  mIilcIi  our  author  may  liave  cut  out  of 
bis  com  moD  place -bo  ok,  to  come  to  his  remarks  on  Sir  Wal- 
ler Scott,  whom  he  does  not  rate  so  highly  as  most  critics. 

"  The  illustrious  painter  of  Scotland,"  he  says,  "  seems 
Id  me  to  have  created  a  I'alse  class  ;  he  has,  in  my  opinion, 
conlbuaded  history  and  romance  ;  the  novelist  has  set  about 
writing  historical  romances,  and  the  hielorian  romantic  hielo- 
tiea."  — Vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

We  should  have  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  had  improved 
the  character  of  both ;  that  he  had  given  new  value  to  ro- 
mance, by  building  it  on  history,  and  new  charms  to  history, 
by  embellishing  it  with  the  graces  of  romance. 

To  be  more  explicit.  The  principal  historical  work  of 
Scott  is  the  "  Life  of  Napoleon."  It  has  doubtless  many 
of  the  faults  incident  to  a  dashing  style  of  composition,  which 
luded  the  possibihiy  of  compression  and  arrangement  in 
le  best  form  of  which  the  subject  was  capable.  This,  in 
end,  may  be  fatal  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  work  ;  for 
posterity  will  be  much  less  patient  than  our  own  age.  He 
will  have  a  much  heavier  load  to  carry,  inasmuch  as  he  is  to 
bear  up  under  all  of  his  own  lime,  and  ours  too.  It  is  very 
certain,  then,  some  must  go  by  the  board  ;  and  nine  sturdy 
volumes,  which  is  the  amount  of  Sir  Waiter's  English  edition, 
win  be  somewhat  alarming.  Had  he  confined  himself  to  half 
the  quantity,  tliere  would  have  been  no  ground  for  distrust. 
Every  day,  nay  hour,  we  see,  ay,  and  feel,  the  ill  effects  of 
Willis  rapid  style  of  composition,  so  usual  with  the  best  writers 
'  otir  day.  The  immediate  profits  which  such  writers  are 
pretty  sure  to  get,  notwithstanding  the  example  of  M.  Chateau- 
DTtand,  operate  hke  the  dressing  improvidenlly  laid  on  a  natu- 
rally good  soil,  forcing  out  noxious  weeds  in  such  luxuriance, 
as  to  check,  if  not  absolutely  to  kill,  the  more  healthful  vege- 
tation. Quantities  of  trivial  detail  find  their  way  into  the  page, 
mixed  up  with  graver  matters.  Instead  of  that  skilful  prepa- 
ration, by  which  all  the  avenues  can  verge  at  last  to  one  point, 
so  as  lo  leave  a  distinct  impression,  an  impression  of  unity, 
the  reader,  he  is  hurried  along  zig-zag,  in  a  thousand  di- 
jliections,  or  round  and  rouud,  but  never,  in  the  cant  of  the 
'  going  ahead  "  an  inch.  He  leaves  off  pretty  much 
where  be  set  out,  except  that  his  memory  may  be  tolerably 
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well  stuffed  with  facts,  which,  from  want  of  some  principle 
of  cohesion,  will  soon  drop  out  of  it.  He  will  find  himself 
like  a  traveller,  who  has  been  riding  through  a  fine  country,  it 
may  be,  by  moonlight,  getting  glimpses  of  every  thing,  but 
no  complete,  well-illuminated  view  of  the  whole  (^'  quale  per 
incertam  lunam  "  &c.)  ;  or  rather,  like  the  same  traveller, 
whizzing  along  in  a  locomotive  so  rapidly,  as  to  get  even  a 
glimpse  fairly  of  nothing,  instead  of  making  his  tour  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  enable  him  to  pause  at  what  was  worth 
his  attention,  to  pass  by  night  over  the  barren  and  uninterest- 
ing, and  occasionally  to  rise  to  such  elevations  as  would 
afford  the  best  points  of  view  for  conmianding  the  various 
prospect. 

The  romance-writer  labors  under  no  such  embarrassments. 
He  may,  indeed,  precipitate  his  work,  so  that  it  may  lack 
proportion,  and  the  nice  arrangement  required  by  the  rules, 
which,  fifty  years  ago,  would  have  condemned  it  as  a  work 
of  art.    But  the  criticism  of  the  present  day  is  not  so  squeam- 
ish, or,  to  say  truth,  pedantic.     It  is  enough  for  the  writer 
of  fiction,  if  he  give  pleasure  ;  and  this,  everybody  knows, 
is  not  effected  by  the  strict  observance  of  artificial  rules.    It 
is  of  little  consequence  how  the  plot  is  snarled  up,  or  whether 
it  be  untied  or  cut,  in  order  to  extricate  the  dramatis  per- 
sonm.     At  least,  it  is  of  little  consequence,  compared  with 
the  true  delineation  of  character.     The  story  is  serviceable 
only  as  it  affords  a  means  for  the  display  of  this  ;  and  if  the 
novelist  but  keeps  up  the  interest  of  his  story  and  the  truth  of 
his  characters,  we  easily  forgive  any  dislocations  which  his 
light  vehicle  may  encounter  from  too  heedless  motion.     In- 
deed, rapidity  of  motion  may  in  some  sort  favor  him,  keeping 
up  the  glow  of  his  invention,  and  striking  out,  as  he  dashes 
along,  sparks  of  wit  and  fancy,  that  give  a  brilliant  illumina- 
tion to  his  track.     But  in  history  there  must  be  another  kind 
of  process  ;    a  process  at  once  slow  and   laborious.     Old 
parchments  are  to  be  ransacked,  charters  and  musty  records 
to  be  deciphered,  and  stupid,  worm-eaten  chroniclers,  who 
had  much  more  of  passion,  frequently,  to  blind,  than  good 
sense  to  guide  them,  must   be   sifted   and   compared.     In 
short,  a  sort  of  Medea-like  process  is  to  be  gone  through, 
and  many  an  old  bone  is  to  be  boiled  over  in  the  caldron, 
before  ii  can  come  out  again  clothed  in  the  elements    of 
beauty.     Ihe  dreams  of  the  novelist,  —  the  poet  of  prose, 
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—  on  the  other  hand,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  art ;  snd  the 
msgician  calls  up  liie  most  brilliant  forms  of  fancy  by  a  single 
stroke  of  his  wand. 
Scott,  in  liis  History,  was  relieved,  in  some  degree,  from 
'   this   necessity  of  studious   research,  by  borrowing  Ijis  theme 
ttom  contemporary  events.      It  was   Ills  duly,  indeed,  to  ex- 
amine evidence  carefully,  and  sift  out  contradictions  and  er- 
I  rors.     This  demanded  shrewdness  and  caution,  but  not  much 
previous  preparation  and  study.     It  demanded,  above  all, 
■   candor  ;  for  il  was  his  business,  not  to  make  out  a  case  for  a 
client,  but  to  weigh  both  sides,  like  an  impartial  judge,  before 
lumming  up  the  evidence,  and  delivering  his  conscientious 
0|>inioa.     We  believe  there  is  no  good  ground  for  charging 
Scott    with    having    swerved    from    this    part    of  his    duty. 
I  Those,  indeed,  who  expected  to  see  him  deify  his  hero, 
1  raise  altars  to  his  memory,  were  disappointed  ;  and  so 
were  those  also,  who  demanded,  that  the  tail  and  cloven  hoof 
should  be  made  to  peep  out  beneath  the  imperial  robe.     But 
litis  proves  his  impartiality.     It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to 
require  the  degree  of  impartiality  which  is  to  be  expected 
from  one   removed  to  a  distance   from  the  theatre   of  strife, 
6om  those  national  interests  and  feelings,  which  are  so  often 
the  disturbing  causes  of  historic  fairness.      An  American,  no 
Liioubt,  would  have  been,  in  this  respect,  in  a  more  favorahle 
Wint  of  view  for  contemplating  the  European  drama.     The 
,   stretched   between   us   and   the   Old  World,  has    llie 
i  ffflect  of  lime,  and  extinguishes,  or,  at  least,  cools,  the   hot 
Fmd  angry  feelings,  which  iind  their  way  into  every  m'an's 
llliosont  within  the  atmosphere  of  the  contest.     Scoti  was  a 
rBriton,  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  one, — at  least,  of  a  North 
rBriton  ;  and  the  future  historian,  who  gathers  materials  from 
"i   labors,  will   throw   these   national   predilections   into  the 
Bicale  io  determining  the  probable  accuracy  of  his  staiemenis. 
ETbese  are  not  grenler,  however,  than  might  occur  to  any 
,  and  allowance  will   always    be  made  for  them,  on   ihe 
round  of  a  general  presumption  ;   so  that  a  greater  degree 
f  impartiality,  indeed,  by  lending  lo  false  conclusions  in 
'i  respect,  would  scarcely  have  served  the  cause  of  truth 
ler  wilh  posterity.     An  indiviiiual,  who  felt  his  reputation 
mpromised,  may  have  made  fight,  indeed,  on  this  or  that 
arge  of  Inaccuracy.    But  no  such  charge  has  come  from  any 
if  the  leading  journsts  in  the  country,  which,  however,  would 
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not  have  been  slow  to  expose  it,  and  which  would  not,  con- 
sidering the  great  popularity,  and,  consequently,  influence  of 
the  work,  have  omitted,  as  they  did,  to  notice  it  at  all,  had 
it  afforded  any  obvious  ground  of  exception  on  this  score. 
Where,  then,  is  the  romance,  which  our  author  accuses  Sir 
Walter  of  blending  with  history  ? 

He  did,  indeed,  possess  the  power  of  giving  a  sort  of 
dramatic  interest  to  every  thing  he  handled,  whether  true  or 
fictitious,  by  his  faithful  portraiture  of  character,  and  his  live- 
ly delineations  of  events.  We  shall  look  in  vain,  among 
the  multitudinous  records  of  the  French  Revolution,  for  a 
more  exact,  as  well  as  comprehensive,  view  of  its  strange, 
checkered  transactions  and  complicated  causes.  What  a 
contrast  does  it  present  to  that  harlequin  compound,  which 
passes  under  the  name  of  History,  by  Carlyle  ;  in  which 
the  author  flounders  on,  amid  a  sort  of  *'  crude  consistence," 
half  prose,  half  poetry,  like  Milton's  Devil,  working  his  way 
through  Chaos, 

"  A  hoggj  Syrtis,  neither  sea 
Nor  grood  dry  land." 

Scott  had  too  masculine  a  spirit  to  condescend  to  such  af- 
fectations ;  and  too  sound  a  taste,  to  attempt  to  produce 
effect  by  overcoloring  what  Nature  may  be  said  to  have 
colored  too  highly  before.  He  knew  that  a  simple  state- 
ment of  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  time,  was  all  that 
was  demanded  for  effect. 

Scott  was,  in  truth,  master  of  the  picturesque.  He  un- 
derstood, better  than  any  historian  since  the  time  of  Livy, 
how  to  dispose  his  lights  and  shades  so  as  to  produce  the 
most  striking  result.  This  property  of  romance  he  had  a 
right  to  borrow.  This  talent  is  particularly  observable  in 
the  animated  parts  of  his  story,  —  in  his  battles,  for  example. 
No  man  ever  painted  those  terrible  scenes  with  greater  effect. 
He  had  a  natural  relish  for  gunpowder ;  and  his  mettle  roused, 
like  that  of  the  war-horse,  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  His 
acquaintance  with  military  science  enabled  him  to  employ  a 
technical  phraseology,  just  technical  enough  to  give  a  know- 
ing air  to  his  descriptions,  without  embarrassing  the  reader 
by  a  pedantic  display  of  unintelligible  jargon.  This  is  a  tal- 
ent rare  in  a  civilian.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  many  of  his 
battle-pieces  in  his  "  Life  of  Bonaparte,"  unless,  indeed, 
we  except  one  or  two  in  his  "  History  of  Scotland  "  ;  as 
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ilw  figbi  of  Bannockburn,  for  example,  in  which  Burns's 

"Scots,  wha  hae  "  seems  lo  breathe  in  every  line, 

Ii  is  when  ireading  on  Scottish  ground,  thai  he  seems  to 

wke\  all  his  sirengih.     "  I  seem  always  to  step  more  firmly," 

Vkes«id  to  some  one,   "when  on   my  own   native  heather." 

BHis  mind  was  steeped  in  Scottish  lore,  and  his  bosom  warmed 

■Vilh  a  sympathetic  glow  for  the  age  of  chivalry.     Accord- 

Bgly  bis  delineations  of  this  period,  whether  in  history  or 

tomattce,  are  unrivalled  ;   as   superior  in   eSbct   to   those   of 

t  compilers,  as  the  richly -stained  glass  of  the  feudal  ages 

I  saperior  in  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  tints  to  a  modern  imi- 

If  this  be  borrowing  someiliing  from  romance,  it 

t,  we  repeat,  no  more  liian  what  is  lawful  for  the  historian, 

I  SKptains  the   meaning  of  our  assertion,  that  he  has   im- 

wed  history  by  the  embellishments  of  fiction. 

Yel,  after  ell,  how  wide  the  difference  between  the  prov- 

!  of  history  and  of  romance,  under  Scott's  own  hands, 

'  be  shown  by  comparing  his  account  of  Mary's  reign  in 

''History  of  Scotland,"  with  the  same  period  in  ihe 

!»»el  of  "  The  Abbot."     The    historian    must   keep  the 

let]  track  of  events.      The   novelist  launches   into  the  il- 

niiable  regions  of  fiction,  provided  only  that  his  historic 

traits  be  true  to  their  originals.     By  dne  attention  to  this, 

's  made  to  minister  to  history,  and   may,  in  point  of 

let,  contain  as  much  real  truth,  —truth  of  character,  though 

t  of  situation.     "  The  difference  between  the  historian 

,"  says  Fielding,  '^  is,  that  with  him  every  thing  is 

I  but  the  names  and  dales  ;  while  with  me  notliing  is 

ike  but  these."     There  is  at  least  as  much  truth  in  this  as 

1  most  witticisms. 

It  is  the  great  glory  of  Scott,  that,  by  nice  attention  to 
^SOstume  and  character  in  his  novels,  he  has  raised  them  to 
liitoric  importance,  without  impairing  their  interest  as  works 
Who  now  would  imagine,  that  he  could  form  any 
nog  like  a  satisfactory  notion  of  the  golden  days  of  Queen 
dial  had  not  read  "Kenilworih"  .'  or  of  Richard 
r-de-Lion  and  his  brave  paladins,  that  had  not  read 
I  Ivanlioe  "  ?  Why,  then,  it  has  been  said,  not  at  once  in- 
lOrale  Into  regular  history  all  these  trails,  which  give  such 
Morical  value  to  the  novel  ?  Because,  in  tins  way,  the 
Irict  truth,  which  history  requires,  would  be  violated.  This 
lOt  be.     The  fact  is,  History  and  Romance  are  too  oear 
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akin,  ever  to  be  lawfully  united.  By  mingling  them  together, 
a  confusion  is  produced,  like  the  mingling  of  day  and  night, 
mystifying  and  distorting  every  feature  of  the  landscape.  It 
is  enough  for  the  novelist,  if  he  be  true  to  the  spirit ;  tlie 
historian  must  be  true,  also,  to  the  letter.  He  cannot  coin 
pertinent  remarks  and  anecdotes  to  illustrate  the  characters 
of  his  drama.  He  cannot  even  provide  them  with  suitable 
costumes.  He  must  take  just  what  Father  Time  has  given 
him,  just  what  he  finds  in  the  records  of  the  age,  setting 
down  neither  more  nor  less.  Now,  the  dull  chroniclers  of 
the  old  time  rarely  thought  of  putting  down  the  smart  sayings 
of  the  great  people  they  biographize  ;  still  less  of  entering 
into  minute  circumstances  of  personal  interest.  These  were 
too  familiar  to  contemporaries  to  require  it ;  and,  therefore, 
they  waste  their  breath  on  more  solemn  matters  of  state,  all- 
important  in  their  generation,  but  not  worth  a  rush  in  the 
present.  What  would  the  historian  not  give,  could  he  bor- 
row those  fine  touches  of  nature,  with  which  the  novelist  il- 
lustrates the  characters  of  his  actors,  —  natural  touches,  in- 
deed, but  in  truth  just  as  artificial  as  any  other  part,  —  all 
coined  in  the  imagination  of  the  writer.  There  is  the  same 
difference  between  his  trade  and  that  of  the  novelist,  that 
there  is  between  the  historical  and  the  portrait  painter.  The 
former  necessarily  takes  some  great  subject,  with  great  per- 
sonages, all  strutting  about  in  gorgeous  state  attire,  and  air 
of  solemn  tragedy  ;  while  his  brother  artist  insinuates  himself 
into  the  family  groups,  and  picks  out  natural,  familiar  scenes 
and  faces,  laughing  or  weeping,  but  in  the  charming  undress 
of  nature.  What  wonder  that  novel-reading  should  be  so 
much  more  amusing  than  history  ? 

But  we  have  already  trespassed  too  freely  on  the  patience 
of  our  readers,  who  will  think  the  rambling  spirit  of  our 
author  contagious.  Before  dismissing  him,  however,  we  will 
give  a  taste  of  his  quality,  by  one  or  two  extracts,  not  very 
germane  to  English  literature,  but  about  as  much  so  as  a  great 
part  of  the  work.  The  first  is  a  poetical  sally  on  Bonaparte's 
burial-place,  quite  in  Monsieur  Chateaubriand's  peculiar  vein. 

**  The  solitude  of  Napoleon,  in  his  exile  and  his  tomb,  has 
thrown  another  kind  of  spell  over  a  brilliant  memory.  Alex- 
ander did  not  die  in  sight  of  Greece  ;  he  disappeared  amid  the 
pomp  of  distant  Babylon.  Bonaparte  did  not  close  his  eyes  in 
the  presence  of  France  ;  he  passed  away  in  the  gorgeous  hori- 
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zon  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  man,  who  had  shown  himself  in 
such  powerful  reality,  vanished  like  a  dream  ;  his  life,  which 
belonged  to  history,  cooperated  in  the  poetry  of  his  death. 
He  now  sleeps  for  ever,  like  a  hermit  or  a  paria,  beneath  a 
willow,  in  a  narrow  valley,  surrounded  by  steep  rocks,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  lonely  path.  The  depth  of  the  silence,  which 
presses  upon  him,  can  only  be  compared  to  the  vastness  of 
that  tumult  which  had  surrounded  him.  Nations  are  absent  ; 
their  throng  has  retired.  'J'he  bird  of  the  tropics,  harnessed  to 
the  car  of  the  sun,  as  Buffon  magnificently  expresses  it, 
speeding  his  flight  downwards  from  the  planet  of  light,  rests 
alone,  for  a  moment,  over  the  ashes,  the  weight  of  which  has 
shaken  the  equilibrium  of  the  globe. 

"  Bonaparte  crossed  the  ocean,  to  repair  to  his  final  exile, 
regardless  of  that  beautiful  sky  which  delighted  Columbus, 
Vasco  de  Gama,  and  Camoens.  Stretched  upon  the  ship's 
stern,  he  perceived  not  that  unknown  constellations  were  spar- 
kling over  his  head.  His  powerful  glance,  for  the  first  time, 
encountered  their  rays.  \Vhat  to  him  were  stars  which  he 
had  never  seen  from  his  bivouacs,  and  which  had  never  shone 
over  his  empire  ?  Nevertheless,  not  one  of  them  has  failed 
to  fulfil  its  destiny  ;  one  half  of  the  firmament  spread  its  light 
over  his  cradle  ;  the  other  half  was  reserved  to  illuminate  his 
tomb." — Vol.  II.  pp.  185,  186. 

The  next  extract  relates  to  the  British  statesman,  William 
Pitt. 

"  Pitt,  tall  and  slender,  had  an  air  at  once  melancholy  and 
sarcastic.  His  delivery  was  cold,  his  intonation  monotonous, 
his  action  scarcely  perceptible  ;  at  the  same  time  the  lucidness 
and  the  fluency  of  his  thoughts,  the  logic  of  his  arguments, 
suddenly  irradiated  with  flashes  of  eloquence,  rendered  his 
talent  something  above  the  ordinary  line. 

"  I  frequently  saw  Pitt  walking  across  St.  James's  Park, 
from  his  own  house  to  the  palace.  On  his  part,  George  the 
Third  arrived  from  Windsor,  after  drinking  beer  out  of  a  pew- 
ter pot  with  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  he  drove 
through  the  mean  courts  of  his  mean  habitation  in  a  grey 
chariot,  followed  by  a  few  of  the  horse-guards.  This  was  the 
master  of  the  kings  of  Europe,  as  five  or  six  merchants  of  the 
city  are  the  masters  of  India.  Pitt,  dressed  in  black,  with  a 
steel-hilted  sword  by  his  side,  and  his  hat  under  his  arm,  ascend- 
ed, taking  two  or  three  steps  at  a  time.  In  his  passage  he  only 
met  with  three  or  four  emigrants  who  had  nothing  to  do  ;  cast- 
ing on  us  a  disdainful  look,  he  turned  up  his  nose  and  his  pale 
face,  and  passed  on. 
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''  At  home,  this  great  financier  kept  no  sort  of  order  ;  he 
had  no  regular  hours  for  his  meals,  or  for  sleep.  Over  head 
and  ears  in  debt,  he  paid  nobody,  and  never  could  take  the 
trouble  to  cast  up  a  bill.  A  vaUt-de'chambre  managed  his 
house.  Ill  dressed,  without  pleasure,  without  passion,  greed/ 
of  power,  he  despised  honors,  and  would  not  be  any  thing 
more  than  William  Pitt. 

"  In  the  month  of  June,  18^,  Lord  Liverpool  took  me  to 
dine  at  his  country-house.  As  we  crossed  Putney-Heath,  he 
showed  me  the  small  house,  where  the  son  of  Lord  Chatham, 
the  statesman  who  had  had  Europe  in  his  pay,  and  distributed 
with  his  own  hand  all  the  treasures  of  the  world,  died  in  pover- 
ty."—Vol.  II.  pp.  277,  278. 

The  following  extracts  show  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  English  manners  and  society,  and  may  afford  the 
*'  whiskered  pandour  "  of  our  own  day  an  opportunity  of 
contrasting  his  style  of  dandyism  with  that  of  the  preceding 
generation. 

''  Separated  from  the  continent  by  a  long  war,  the  English 
retained  their  manners  and  their  national  character  till  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  All  was  not  yet  machine  in  the  working 
classes,  —  folly  in  the  upper  classes.  On  the  same  pavements, 
where  you  now  meet  squalid  figures,  and  men  in  frock  coats, 
you  were  passed  by  young  girls  with  white  tippets,  straw  hats 
tied  under  the  chin  with  a  riband,  with  a  basket  on  the  arm,  in 
which  was  fruit  or  a  book  ;  all  kept  their  eyes  cast  down,  all 
blushed  when  one  looked  at  them.  Frock  coats,  without  any 
other,  were  so  unusual  in  London,  in  1793,  that  a  woman, 
deploring  with  tears  the  death  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  said  to 
me,  '  But,  my  dear  Sir,  is  it  true,  that  the  poor  king  was  dressed 
in  a  frock  coat  when  they  cut  ofi*his  head  ^ ' 

**  The  gentlemen-farmers  had  not  yet  sold  their  patrimony 
to  take  up  their  residence  in  London  ;  they  still  formed,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  independent  fraction,  which,  transfer- 
ring their  support  from  the  opposition  to  the  ministerial  side, 
upheld  the  ideas  of  order  and  propriety.  They  hunted  the 
fox  and  shot  pheasants  in  autumn,  ate  fat  goose  at  Michael- 
mas, greeted  the  sirloin  with  shouts  of  '  Roast  beef  for  ever  !  ' 
complained  of  the  present,  extolled  the  past,  cursed  Pitt  and 
the  war,  which  doubled  the  price  of  port  wine,  and  went  to  bed 
drunk,  to  begin  the  same  life  again  on  the  following  day. 
They  felt  quite  sure,  that  the  glory  of  Great  Britain  would  not 
perish,  so  long  as  *  God  save  the  king*  was  sung,  the  rotten 
boroughs  maintained,  the  game-laws  enforced,  and  hares  and 
partridges  could  be  sold  by  stealth,  at  market,  under  the  names 
of  lions  and  ostriches."  —  Vol.  ii.  pp.  279,  280. 
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'  Jo  18'>2,  at  Ihe  lime  of  my  embassy  lo  Londnn,  the  fask- 
Mq  was  expecled  to  exhibil,  at  the  lirst  glance,  an  un- 
y  and  unhealthy  niBn  ;  to  have  an  air  of  tiegligence  about 
i  pcrs«Q,  loDg  nails,  a  beard  neither  entire  nor  shaven,  but 
*r  grown  for  a  mumem  unatvares,  and  forgotten  during  the 
iCGUpations  of  wretchedness  ;  hair  in  diaorder  ;  a  sublime, 
,  wicked  eye  ;  lips  compressed  in  disdain  of  human  na- 
;  a  Byronian  heart,  overwhelmed  with  weariness  and  dis- 
rt  of  life. 

•  The  dandy  of  the  present  day  must  have  a  conquering, 
,  insolent  look.  He  must  pay  particular  attention 
s  lutlet,  wear  mustaches,  or  a  beard  trimmed  into  a  circle, 
ueen  Elizabeth's  ruff,  or  like  the  radiant  disk  of  the 
He  shoivs  the  proud  independence  of  his  character  by 
ig  his  hat  upon  hie  head,  by  lulling  upon  sofas,  by  ihruat- 
s  boots  into  Ihe  laces  of  the  ladies,  sealed  in  admiration 
a  chairs  before  bim.  He  rides  with  a  cane,  which  be  car- 
B  like  a  taper,  regardless  of  the  horse,  which  he  bestrides, 
't  were,  by  accident.  His  health  must  be  perfect,  and  ho 
t  always  have  tivo  or  sis  felicities  upon  his  hands,  ^ome 
dicsl  dandies,  who  have  advanced  the  furthest  towards  the  fu- 
I,  have  a  pipe.  But,  no  doubt,  all  this  has  changed,  even 
■ring  the  time  that  I  have  taken  lo  describe  it."  —  Vol.  n. 
-|.  309,  304. 

'  The  avowed  purpose  of  the  present  work,  singular  as  it 
|r  seem  from  ihe  above  extracts,  is,  to  serve  as  an  Intro- 
ion  to  a  meditated  translation  of  Milton  into  French, 
wholly,   or  in  part,  completed  by  M.  C hat eaub riant!, 
"■who   thinks,   truly  enough,   that   Milton's    "political   ideas 
make  him  a  man  of  our  own  epoch."     When  an  exile  in 
England,  in  his  early  life,  during  the  troubles  of  the  Hevolu- 
_tkin,  our  author  picked  up  a  subsistence  by  translating  some 
f  Milton's  verses  ;  and  he  now  proposes  to  render  the  bard 
d  faliDself  the  same  kind   office  by  a  version  on  a  more  ex- 
(ded  scale.      Tiiua,  he  concludes  ;   "  I  again  seat  myself 
it  ihe  table  of  my  poet.     He  will  have  nourished  tne  in  my 
nil,  and  my  old   age.     It  is  nobler  and  safer  to  have  re- 
wrse  to  glory  than  to  power."     Our  author's  situation  is 
n  indifierent  commentary  on  the  value  of  literary  fame,  —  at 
least,  00  its  pecuniary  value.     No  man  has  had  more  of  it  in 
his  day.     No  man  lias  been  more  alert  to  make  the  most  of 
it,  by  frequent,  reiterated  appearance  before  the  public, — 
"lieiUerin  full  dress  or  dishabille,  —  yet  always  before  them  ; 
and  tiovr,  in  the  decline  of  life,   we  find  him  obtaining  a 
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scanty  support  by  "French  translation  and  Italian  song." 
We  heartily  hope,  that  the  bard  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  will 
do  better  for  his  translator  than  he  did  for  himself,  and  that 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  will  put  more  than  five  pounds  in  his 
pocket  by  his  literary  labor. 


Art.  III.  —  The  Poems  0/ Richard  Monckton  Milnes, 
Author  of  "  Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  Greece."  In  Two 
Volumes.  London  :  Edward  Moxon.  1838.  8vo. 
pp.  xvi.  208  and  xii.  166. 

The  external  appearance  of  these  volumes  is  attractive 
beyond  the  usual  splendor  of  the  London  press,  and  indi- 
cates their  connexion  with  the  delicacies  of  English  high  life. 
The  author  everywhere  makes  known,  in  prefaces,  dedica- 
tions, and  verses,  his  aristocratic  standing  ;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  his  works  receive  not  a  little  of  their  character 
and  coloring  from  this  circumstance.  Many  of  the  pieces 
are  connected  with  his  own  personal  history,  or  that  of  his 
family  and  friends  ;  many  are  suggested  by  scenes  in  his  own 
and  foreign  lands  ;  and  some  have  that  ambiguous  air  of  half- 
real,  half-fictitious,  which  renders  it  doubtful  to  the  reader, 
whether  they  have  any  true  meaning  or  not.  Being  mostly 
occasional,  there  is  none  of  any  considerable  length.  The 
first  volume  bears  the  title,  "  Poems  of  Many  Years  "  ; 
the  second,  that  of  "  Memorials  of  a  Residence  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  Historical  Poems." 

Among  the  latter  no  small  number  seem  to  have  been 
written  in  imitation  of  Wordsworth's  historical  pieces,  and, 
like  many  of  them,  are  merely  rhymed  prose.  It  is  sur- 
prising, that  men  can  go  on  writing  sonnets  d-propos  to  every 
tiling,  with  a  fancy,  that,  because  there  are  fourteen  lines 
strung  together  by  rule,  therefore  there  is  poetry.  Others 
of  these  pieces  have  a  good  deal  of  sweetness  and  grace, 
marked  by  a  love  of  nature,  an  affectionate  sympathy 
with  suffering,  and  a  devotedness  to  friends  and  kindred, 
which  are  altogether  amiable  and  winning.  They  give  the 
feeling,  that  the  author  is  a  man  of  great  gentlemanliness  of 
cliaracter,  of  a  contemplative  turn  of  mind,  elegant  in  his 
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■Bates,  and  fined  to  be  loved  by  those  near  him  ;  but  s  poe[ 
lijDare  hy  circuinstflnce,  study,  and  imilatton,  Elian  by  native 
T  enthusiasm,  or  original  fancy.  Ac?cordirigly,  his  poeiry, 
while  possessing  unusual  merits  ofu  certain  kind,  is  yet  de- 
fective and  ineffectual  fiom  the  want  of  the  poetic  soul.  It 
wants  impulse  and  glow.  It  is  elaborate,  elegant,  stately, 
and  sonorous  in  form  and  movement,  generous,  moral,  and 
devout  in  sentiment,  bearing  wilL  it  an  air  of  philosophical 
preteosion,  and  shaded  by  a  gentle  touch  of  melancholy. 
But  there  is  a  frequent  want  of  ease,  and  a  straining  after 
witai  is  original  and  striking  both  in  sentiment  and  diction, 
which  turn  the  pleasure  of  perusal  into  laborious  effort. 
The  reader  is  not  borne  on  by  the  current,  but  is  obliged 
to  bend  bis  mind  with  an  effort,  and  make  a  study  of  ibe 
verses.  The  poem,  entitled  "  The  Marvel  of  Life,"  will 
illustrate  and  Justify  these  general  remarks. 

''  O  LipB  !  how  like  the  commun  breathed  air, 
Which  is  thy  outward  inatrumtjiit,  thou  beat 
Ever  about  us,  with  sustaining  furce, 
In  the  cahn  current  of  our  usual  days 
Unfelt,  uuthought  of;   nay,  how  dense  a  crowd 
Float  on  upborne  by  thy  prolific  stream, 
£ven  to  the  ridges  of  the  eternal  sea, 
Spending  profuse  the  passion  of  their  mind 
On  every  flower  that  gleams  on  either  bank, 
On  every  rock  that  bends  its  rugged  brow. 
Conscious  of  all  things,  only  not  of  thee. 
Yet  aoine  there  are,  who,  in  their  greenest  youth, 
At  some  rare  hours,  have  known  the  dazzling  bghl 
Intolerable,  that  glares  upon  the  soul, 
In  the  mere  sense  of  Being,  and  grown  faint 
With  awe,  and  striven  to  press  their  folded  hands 
Upon  their  inner  eyes,  and  bowed  their  heads, 
As  in  the  presence  of  a  mighty  Ghost, 
Which  they  must  feel,  but  cannot  dare  to  see. 
It  is  before  me  now,  that  fearful  truth. 
That  single  solitary  truth,  which  hangs 
la  the  dark  heaven  of  our  uncertainties, 
Seen  by  no  other  light  than  its  own  fire, 
Self-balanced,  like  the  Arab  IMagian's  tomb, 
Between  the  inner  and  the  outer  World  ;  — 
How  utterlv  the  wretched  shred  of  Time, 
Which  in  our  blindness  we  call  Human  Life, 
Is  lost  with  all  its  train  of  circumatauce, 
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And  appanage  of  afler  and  before, 

In  this  eternal  present  ;  that  we  Are, 

No  When,  —  no  Where,  —  no  How,  —  but  that  we  Are, — 

And  nought  besides  ;  — Nor  when  our  dazed  sight, 

Weaned  from  its  first  keen  wonder,  learns  to  fix 

The  surer  and  more  reasonable  gaze 

Of  calm,  concentrated  philosophy 

On  this  intense  idea,  have  we  gained 

One  instant's  raising  of  tbe  sacred  veil. 

One  briefest  glimpse  into  the  sanctuary. — 

We  grasp  at  words,  and  find  them  meaningless. 

Bind  thoughts  together  that  will  not  be  bound, 

But  burst  asunder  at  the  very  time 

We  hold  them  closest,  —  find  we  are  awake 

The  while  we  seem  to  dream,  and  find  we  dream 

The  while  we  seem  to  be  the  most  awake  ; 

And  thus  we  are  thrown  on  from  sea  to  sea. 

Can  we  take  up  the  sparkles  of  choice  light. 

That  dance  upon  the  ruflled  summer  waters. 

And  make  them  up  to  one  coherent  sun  ? 

Can  we  transform  the  charred  and  tnolten  dust 

Into  its  elemental  diamond  ? 

And,  tho'  thus  impotent,  we  yet  dare  hope. 

From  this  embased  form,  half  earth,  half  heaveiiy 

Of  most  imperfect  fragmentary  nature. 

These  scant  materials  of  dethroned  power, 

This  tarnisht  Beauty,  marred  Divinity, 

To  fabricate  a  comprehensive  scheme 

Of  absolute  Existence,  — to  lay  open 

The  knowledge  of  a  clear  concordant  Wbole, 

And  penetrate,  with  foully-scaled  eyes. 

The  total  scope,  and  utmost  distances. 

Of  the  Creations  of  the  Living  God. 

#  •  *  •  • 

*'  He  was  a  bitter  Mocker,  that  old  Man 
Who  bade  us  '  know  ourselves,'  yet  not  unwise  ; 
For  though  the  science  of  our  Life  and  Being 
Be  unattained  and  unattainable 
By  these  weak  organs,  though  the  athlete  mind. 
Hardened  by  practice  of  unpausing  toil. 
And  fed  to  manhood  with  robustest  meats. 
Never  can  train  its  sinews  strong  enough 
To  raise  itself  from  oflT  the  solid  ground. 
To  which  the  mandate  of  creating  Will 
Has  bound  it  ;  though  we  all  must  patient  stand. 
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Like  statues  on  appointed  pedestals, 

Yet  we  may  choose  (since  choice  is  given)  to  shun' 

Servile  contentment  or  ignoble  fear, 

In  the  expression  of  our  attitude  ; 

And  with  far-straining  eyes,  and  hands  upcast, 

And  feet  half-raised,  declare  our  painful  state, 

Yearning  for  wings  to  reach  the  fields  of  Truth, 

Mourning  for  wisdom,  panting  to  be  free.'' 

—  Vol.  I.  pp.  117-120. 

There  is  much  that  is  fine  in  this, — the  pomp  of  the 
numbers,  the  imposing  solemnity  of  the  tone,  the  richness  of 
some  of  the  imagery  ;  yet  it  clearly  lies  open  to  the  excep- 
tions we  have  made. 

"  The  Papal  Benediction,  from  St.  Peter's  "  might  be 
quoted  as  particularly  characteristic,  —  a  fine  subject  finely 
treated.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  noble  and  sonorous  ode. 
The  grand  introductory  swell  is,  however,  interrupted  and 
ruined  by  a  harsh  change  from  the  present  to  the  past  tense 
b  the  third  stanza,  which  stops  the  reader  abruptly,  and 
puts  him  on  thinking  and  puzzling  in  order  to  make  out  the 
sense.  The  seven  closing  stanzas  roll  upon  the  ear  majes- 
tically, and  touch  the  chord  of  the  sublime  ;  but  they  do  not 
bear  critical  scrutiny. 

''  Higher  than  ever  lifled  into  space. 
Rises  the  soveran  dome,  — 
Into  the  Colonnade's  immense  embrace 
Flows  all  the  life  of  Rome  ; 

'*  The  assembled  peasants  of  a  hundred  mountains. 
Beneath  the  Sun's  clear  disk. 
Behold  that  peerless  Whole  of  radiant  Fountains,  — 
Exorcised  Obelisk,  — 

**  And  massive  Front,  from  whose  high  ridge  outslanted, 
A  spacious  awning  fell  ;  — 
The  swaying  breadth  each  gazer's  breast  enchanted 
To  follow  its  slow  swell. 

'*  Why  are  they  met  in  their  collective  might. 
That  earnest  multitude  ? 
Is  it  to  vindicate  some  injured  right, 
By  threat  and  clamor  rude  ? 
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**  To  watch  with  tip-toe  foot  and  eager  eye 
Some  mere  device  of  Pride, 
Meaningless  pomp  of  regal  vanity 
The  void  of  Truth  to  hide  ? 

''  To  feed  some  popular  lust  which  cautious  power 
Would,  for  wise  ends,  restrain, 
Not  bartering  to  the  passion  of  an  hour 
What  ages  toiled  to  gain  ?/ 

''  Thanks,  thanks  to  Heaven,  that  in  these  evil  days, 
Days  of  hard  hearts  and  cold. 
Days  where  no  love  is  found  in  all  our  ways. 
Where  Man  is  overbold, 

"  And  loathes  all  tender,  mutual  offices, 
And  nothing  old  reveres. 
Unwilling  to  be  seen  upon  his  knees. 
Ashamed  of  his  own  tears,  — 

"  My  soul  the  gracious  privilege  of  this  sight. 
This  priceless  sight,  has  won, 
A  people  of  too  simple  faith  to  slight 
A  Father's  benison  ;  — 

'*  Not  in  low  flattery,  not  in  selfish  dread, 
Before  one  meek  old  man, 
A  people,  a  whole  people,  prostrated, 
Infant  and  veteran. 

**  By  that  High-Priest  in  prelude  of  deep  prayer 
Implored  and  sanctified, 
The  benediction  of  paternal  care 
Can  never  be  denied. 

"  Most  surely  from  that  narrow  gallery, 
The  oriflamme  unfurled. 
Shelters  within  its  grand  benignity 
Rome  and  the  orbed  world. 

'*  The  faintest  wretch  may  catch  the  dew  that  falls 
From  those  anointed  lips. 
And  take  away  a  wealth  that  never  palls, 
A  joy  without  eclipse. 
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"  Old  pines,  that  darkly  skirt  the  circling  hills, 
Bend  down  in  grateful  awe,  — 
Infuse  the  earth's  dry  heart,  prolific  rills. 
With  Love's  unbroken  law  ! 

"  Bear  the  glad  tidings  to  your  sister  seas, 
Mediterranean  waves  ! 
Let  every  muttering  storm  be  husht  in  peace. 
Silent  the  thunderous  caves  ! 

''  And  would  my  spirit  from  Earth's  embasing  rule 
Were  in  this  moment  riven  ! 
That  I  might  pass  through  such  fit  vestibule 
Up  to  the  face  of  Heaven." 

—  Vol.  II.  pp.  81-84. 

"  A  Dream  in  a  Gondola  "  is  a  piece  of  a  good  deal 
of  beauty,  marred  with  defects  already  alluded  to  ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  following  awkward  expression  of  a  very  common 
remark,  occasioned  by  the  fear  of  saying  a  thing  in  the  usual 
way. 

''  It  is  the  nature  of  the  Life  of  Dream, 
To  make  all  action  of  our  mental  springs, 
Howe'er  unnatural,  discrepant,  and  strange, 
Be  as  the  unfolding  of  most  usual  things." 

Further  on,  speaking  of  the  Gondola  ;  — 

''  Cradler  of  placid  pleasures,  deep  delights, 
Bosomer  of  the  Poet's  wearied  mind, 
Tempter  from  vulgar  passions,  scorns,  and  spites, 
Enfolder  of  all  feelings  that  be  kind,  — 
Before  our  souls  thy  quiet  motions  spread. 
In  one  great  calm,  one  undivided  plain, 
Immediate  joy,  blest  memories  of  the  dead, 
And  iris-tinted  forms  of  hope's  domain. 
Child  of  the  still  Lagoons, 
Open  to  every  show 

Of  summer  sunsets  and  autumnal  moons, 
Such  as  no  other  space  of  world  can  know,  — 
Dear  Boat,  that  makest  dear 
Whatever  thou  com'st  near. 
In  thy  repose  still  let  me  gently  roam, 
Still  on  thy  couch  of  beauty  find  a  home  ; 
Still  let  me  share  thy  comfortable  peace 
With  all  I  have  of  dearest  upon  Earth, 
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Friend,  mistress,  sister  ;  and  when  death's  release 
Shall  call  my  spirit  to  another  birth, 
Would  that  I  might  thus  lightly  lapse  awayj 
Alone,  — by  moonlight,  —  in  a  Gondola." 

—  Vol.  II.  pp.  44,  45. 

Some  of  these  lines  are  very  sweet,  and  we  can  entirely 
sympathize  in  this  relish  for  the  luxury  of  the  gondola.  But 
the  general  strain  and  expression  is  got  up  ;  it  is  contortion 
without  inspiration,  and  so  wholly  make-believe,  that  it  is 
clear,  from  the  closing  lines,  the  poet  did  not  perceive 
whether  he  were  alone  or  in  company.     In  the  first  lines 

Siuoted  we  also  see  how  his  very  common  fault,  of  seeking 
or  effect  by  unusual  expression,  leads  to  far-fetched  and 
questionable  terms  ;  "  cradler  of  pleasures,"  "  bosomer  of  the 
mind,"  "  enfolder  of  feelings,"  are  not  very  happy  designa- 
tions for  a  boat.  So,  too,  in  an  address  to  a  child  of  nine 
years,  he  gives  thanks,  that  the  '^  unnatural  bondage  of  a 
school  "  has  not 

'*  Blasphemed  the  Godhead  of  thy  vernal  years  ;  " 

which  may  be  very  strong,  but  it  is  very  bad. 

We  wish  that  we  could  speak  with  more  unqualified  praise 
of  a  book,  which  has  left  so  favorable  an  impression  of  the 
character  of  its  author.  Perhaps  we  are  too  insensible  to 
its  beauties,  and  too  alive  to  its  faults.  If  so,  we  shall 
not  prevent  its  finding  admirers,  while  we  shall  feel,  that  we 
have  only  discharged  a  duty  in  pointing  out  blemishes,  which 
some  might  take  for  beauties,  and  doing  what  we  may  to 
put  a  stop  to  errors  sanctioned  by  such  an  example. 


Art.  IV.  —  tSllgic  Researches,  comprising  Inquiries  respect- 
ing the  Mental  Characteristics  of  the  ^orth  American 
Indians.  First  Series.  Indian  Tales  and  Legends. 
In  Two  Volumes.  By  Henry  Rowe  Schoolcraft, 
Author  of  a  Narrative  Journal  of  Travels  to  the  Sources 
of  the  Mississippi  ;  Travels  in  the  Central  Portions  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  ;  An  Expedition  to  Itasca  Lake, 
&c.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  12mo.  pp.  248 
and  244. 

Several  years  since,  a  few  gentlemen  of  intelligence  in 
the  Northwest  associated  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
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tecting  facts  relating  to  ibe  Indian  character,  condition,  &c., 
and  putting  them  into  a  shape  to  he  pieserved.  T!ie  first 
suggestion  of  this  society  came,  we  believe,  from  Mr.  H. 
H.  Esclioolcrafi,  who  was  very  properly  placed  at  the  head 
of  it,  and  who  gave  the  name.  "  Algic,"  by  which  it 
was  known,  —  a  term  formed  from  the  Indian  word  from 
which  Alleghany  is  taken,  and  denoting  "  all  that  family  of 
tribes,  which,  about  A.  D.  1600,  was  spread  oui,  with  local 
exceptions,  along  the  Atlantic,  between  Pamlico  Sound 
and  ihe  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  extending  northwest  to 
ibe  Missinipi  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi." 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  at  once  set  himself  at  work  to  fulfil  the  pur- 
pose for  which  this  society  was  formed,  or  railier,  began  to 
arrange  his  past  labors,  and  proceeded  to  further  researches 
with  new  zeal.  We  have  not  heard  what  was  done  by  oth- 
ers. It  is  probable,  that  Mr.  Schoolcraft  alone  has  pro- 
duced any  useful  result,  though  other  members  may  have  en- 
couraged his  zeal,  and  urged  on  his  progress. 

In  the  "  General  Considerations,"  prefixed  to  the  volumes, 
of  which  the  foregoing  is  the  title,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  re- 
marks, upon  the  collections  he  has  made  respecting  the  In- 
dians, that  "  materials  exist  "  (that  is,  have  been  collected 
by  him)  "for  separate  observations  on  their  oral  traditions, 
Sciitious  and  historical  ;  their  hieroglyphics,  music,  and  po- 
etry ;  and  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  languages,  their 
principles  of  combination,  and  the  actual  slate  of  their  vo- 
cabulary." Out  of  these  materials  he  has  chosen,  for  p res- 
sent  publication,  the  "Oral  Tales,"  which  form  a  "First 
Series"  of  his  "  Algic  Researches."  When  the  other  se- 
ries are  to  appear,  "  will  depend,"  Mr.  Schoolcraft  says, 
"upon  the  interest  manifested  by  the  public  in  the  subject, 
■nd  the  leisure  and  health  necessary  to  the  examination  of  a 
tniss  of  original    papers,  the   accumulation  of  nearly  twenty 

Jegrs."  That  this  inlerest  will  be  manifested,  we  not  only 
Ope,  but  believe.  We  cannot  admit,  that  the  opportunity  lo 
acquire  such  valuable  stores  of  information  on  the  "  myiholo- 
ty,  distinctive  opinions,  and  intellectual  character"  of  the 
Indians,  is  likely  to  be  lost  through  lukewarmness,  or  want 
of  proper  patronage,  on  the  part  of  the  reading  public. 
These  interesting  points  relate  to  a  race,  which,  from  being 
I  the  sole  possessors  of  the  Western  hemisphere,  —  the  new 
World  which  Columbus  discovered  and  opened  to  the  old, — 
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has  dwindled  into  fractions  of  people,  fast  becooiing  less  and 
less,  with  a  principle  of  decay  mingled  in  their  institutions, 
or  pervading  their  customs,  which  threatens  them,  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  philanthropy  and  conservative  legisla- 
tion, with  extinction  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations. 
However  we  may  regard  the  causes  which  have  produced 
this  result,  and  wherever  we  may  incline  to  fix  the  re- 
sponsibility of  having  put  them  in  operation,  we  shall  not  the 
less  value  all  memorials  that  give  us  an  insight  into  tlie  habits 
and  opinions  of  this  fated  race.  In  the  same  degree  that  we 
deplore  the  hard  destiny  that  is  hunting  it  down,  and  feel  a 
sorrowful  conviction  that  it  is  inevitable,  we  shall  prize  all 
evidences  that  are  recorded  to  assist  us,  and  those  who  may 
come  after  us,  in  judging  of  them  in  these  respects. 

No  traveller  has  ever  been  among  the  Indians  without 
gathering  up  something,  which  he  considered  illustrative  of 
their  customs,  languages,  or  history,  well  knowing  that  the 
public  curiosity  was  awake  to  all  such  sketches  ;  that  they 
dashed  a  spice  into  his  pages.  Thus  far  we  have  had  but 
small  means  to  determine  the  authenticity  of  these  accounts. 
They  were  often  discredited  by  disagreement,  but  we  bad 
no  standard  by  which  we  could  determine  the  right.  In 
the  works  which  Mr.  Schoolcraft  now  gives  to  the  public, 
and  those  which  are  to  follow,  we  may  flatter  ourselves,  that 
this  standard  is  likely  to  be  set  up.  His  advantages  have 
been  great,  and  almost  peculiar.  Before  he  became  fixed 
among  the  Indians  in  an  official  capacity,  he  had  passed 
through  their  wide-spread  country  in  many  and  various  di- 
rections, as  his  "  Travels  "  show.  He  had  thus  far  seen 
them  under  all  the  aspects  which  present  themselves  to  the 
eye  of  ordinary  travellers.  His  books  of  travels  all  con- 
tain much  information  relative  to  the  tribes  he  saw  ;  but  this 
information  was  necessarily  superficial,  excepting  as  to  ex- 
ternals, numbers,  &c.  In  this  respect  he  was  like  his  pre- 
decessors, excepting,  perhaps,  that  he  did  not  profess  to 
have  seen  so  much  as  they. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  had  even  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Indians,  that  they  are  wrapped  up  in  a 
close  reserve  before  most  of  the  whites,  — all  of  them,  with 
whom  they  have  not  become  familiarized  by  long  intercourse. 
Rapid  observers,  such  as  all  travellers  are,  see  little  except 
this  assumed  exterior,  which  is  intended  to  conceal,  perhaps 
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to  mislead.  And  it  is  most  natiirally  impenetrable  in  pro- 
X^Tlion  to  llie  inijiiisiliveness  wbicli  assails  it.  Hence  sucb 
lersons  catch  only  views  of  ihe  surface,  and  are  left  to  con- 
:ture  as  lo  all  beneath.  These  conjectures,  as  mighl  be 
.pected,  bave  been  wild  and  Jarring.  Still,  tbey  nere  all, 
nearly  all,  we  were  likely  lo  bave.  U  was  scarcely 
ibable,  ibat  any  intelligent  and  well-educated  man  would  be 
the  Indians  for  a  series  of  years,  upon  a  fooling  of 
served  intimacy,  making  tlie  study  of  tbeir  character  a 
Constant  object  of  Bealous  and  benevolent  pursuit.  The 
lacriGce  appeared  to  be  sucb  as  very  few  would  be  willing 
to  make.  But  >fr.  Sclioolcriift  has  been  in  tliat  position  ; 
wilb  what  (lualificaiions  lo  improve  it,  the  public  well  know. 
Soon  after  his  return  from  his  travels  with  (Governor  Casa, 
1320,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  determined  to  fix  himself  on  the 
J6  of  the  Northwest  settlements,  whence  he  might  leisurely 
■orvey  the  grounds  over  which  he  had  necessarily  been  hur- 
riBtt  by  the  limits  of  a  summer's  lour,  and  where  he  might 
ibo  have  the  Indian  constantly  under  his  eye,  in  all  his  vari- 
eties of  character  and  condition.  Accordingly  he  accepted 
n  appointment  under  the  government  in  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment, which  established  him  over  a  large  area  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Indians,  having  paternal  relations  with  them, 
«bich  must  lead,  in  due  course  of  time,  to  circumstances  of 
iDtimacy,  most  favorable  to  the  designs  of  a  liberal  curiosity. 
Bat  this  was  not  llie  chief  advantage  which  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
nijoyed.  In  this  he  might  have  been  only  on  a  footing  with 
many  of  his  contemporaries  or  predecessors,  except  in  his 
literary  tastes,  and  his  fondness  for  investigation.  At  the 
Saidt  Sie.  Marie,  which  was  his  station,  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
found  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  had  early  obeyed  the  impulse 
of  an  adventurous  spirit,  and  left  his  native  country  to  em- 
bark in  the  fur-trade,  a  calling,  which,  at  that  time,  held  out 
strong  inducements  to  all  who  were  to  he  lured  by  a  love  of 
novel  enterprise,  as  well  as  by  a  promise  of  easily  gotten 
wealth.  Mr.  Johnson,  while  yet  a  young  man,  had  estab- 
lished himself  at  the  Sault  as  a  fur-trader ;  thence  making 
ncursions,  at  proper  seasons,  into  the  regions  of  Lake  Su- 
'or.  Tims  he  became  acquainted  with  one  of  the  prlnci- 
cbiefs  of  that  region,  whose  daughter  he  married,  as 
been  detailed  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  recent  Ram- 
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bles  among  the  "  Upper  Lakes."  The  eldest  daughter  by 
this  marriage,  at  a  suitable  age,  was  taken  home  to  Ireland 
by  her  father  to  be  educated,  where  she  found  a  kind  and 
efficient  patronage  in  several  ladies  of  rank,  who  took  de- 
light in  watching  the  effect  of  cultivation  on  an  exotic  from  so 
remote  a  region.  She  was  brought  back  by  her  father  to  her 
distant  home,  with  every  intellectual  accomplishment  which 
an  apt  mind  could  acquire  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
Not  many  years  after  this,  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Schoolcraft. 

This  allusion  is  made  to  domestic  events,  as  having  a 
strong  bearing  upon  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  fitness  for  the  under- 
taking he  has  in  hand.  Mrs.  Schoolcraft  became  a  most  zeal- 
ous and  efficient  coadjutor  of  her  husband  in  his  researches  and 
observations.  With  a  good  knowledge  of  her  father's  mother- 
tongue,  she  combined  a  thorough  knowledge  of  that  of  her 
mother.  Through  her  the  Indians,  or  a  select  portion  of 
them,  were  admitted  to  the  fireside  of  the  agent  as  relations, 
having  all  the  kindly  privileges  of  such,  and  throwing  ofif  the 
reserve  habitual  with  them  under  most  connexions  with  the 
whites.     Affinity  smoothed  the  way  to  familiarity. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  been 
maturing  the  collections,  from  which  the  Tales  now  pub- 
lished are  taken,  and  which  will  enable  him  to  illustrate  their 
hieroglyphics,  music,  and  poetry  ;  three  sources  of  illustra- 
tion which  are  likely  to  shed  much  light  on  the  aboriginal 
mind,  tastes,  and  history,  as  they  strongly  mark  a  race  in  its 
primeval  stages,  and  also  to  illustrate  the  still  higher  depart- 
ment of  information  connected  with  their  language. 

In  reference  to  this  last  branch  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  m- 
quiries,  his  "  Preliminary  Observations  "  exhibit  many  hints, 
which  show  the  important  conclusions  to  which  they  may 
lead.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  language  is  the  strongest, 
the  most  enduring,  affiliation  between  nations.  It  may  be 
modified,  it  may  be  obscured,  until  all  obvious  traces  of 
connexion  are  lost.  Yet  something  remains  to  meet  the 
eye  of  patient  and  discriminating  inquiry,  which  lends  a  clue, 
when  no  other  guide  could  be  found.  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  it 
appears  by  the  hints  we  have  alluded  to,  has  been  enabled 
through  this  aid,  to  ascertain  relations  between  tribes,  which 
congregate  them  into  larger  classes  than  we  have  heretofore 


felt  autborized  lo  admii.  The  present  is  not  ibe  time  to 
follow  out  the  train  of  thoughts  that  these  hints  would  lead 
to.  We  refer  lo  them  now  merely  to  point  out  the  value  of 
tlie  information  which  the  public  may  receive,  provided  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  be  encouraged  to  fulfil  his  plan. 

It  is  proper  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  "  Tales," 
which  form  llie  "  First  Series  "  of  this  work.  Early  in  his 
residence  among  the  Indians,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  became  awaie 
of  the  importance  of  "  oral  traditions "  in  developing  ibe 
bent  of  their  minds,  iheir  habits  of  thought,  their  inielleciual 
indention,  and  force  of  imagination  ;  and,  assisted  by  the  favor- 
ite aids  which  his  domestic  ties  constantly  afforded,  be  begaa 
to  collect  those  which  arose  from  accident,  as  well  as  a 
gteater  number  ibat  were  elicited  by  a  kindly  spirit  of  in- 
quiry among  the  occasional  inmates  of  his  household.  He 
saw,  as  he  advanced  in  this  work  of  collection,  that  the 
barvest  would  fully  reward  ilie  toil  of  gatliering  il ;  that  he 
was  unfolding  a  view  of  the  past,  as  well  as  of  ibe  present  ; 
that,  among  the  vivid  sketches  of  manners  and  customs,  su- 
perstitious observances  and  supernatural  agencies,  influencing 
Ihe  destinies  of  individuals,  of  families,  and  of  tribes,  he  was 
catching  glimpses  of  revolutions,  physical,  moral,  mid  tia- 
lional,  of  the  bearing  of  which  the  narrators  themselves 
were  probably  but  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  aware.  A  rude 
people,  who  have  no  records,  no  literature,  no  outward  monu- 
ments, preserve  the  knowledge  of  events,  whether  personal, 
local,  or  general,  by  tradition,  that  is,  by  stories,  narratives, 
or  tales,  which  pass  down  from  father  to  son,  ever  changing, 
no  doubt,  in  form  and  expression,  but  essentially  ihe  same. 
The  main  fact,  the  original  event,  still  glimmers  like  a  spark 
beneath  smouldering  embers  or  ashes. 

Regarding  these  Tales  in  this  light,  as  the  vehicles  that 
liave  conveyed  down,  through  an  unknown  series  of  ages, 
the  recollections  of  a  people,  that  have  no  other  means  of 
preserving  them,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  not  put  upon  ihera 
an  undue  value  ;  he  has  not  miscalculated  the  interest  tbey 
must  sooner  or  later  excite  ;  nor  is  he  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing, that  tbey  will  suggest  a  thousand  inferences  to  correct 
I  past  errors,  and  lead  aright  for  ibe  future. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  endeavour  to  feel  satisfied, 
'  that  they  are  genuine,  that  tbey  have  been  rendered  faith- 
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fully,  or  with  only  such  modifications  as  are  inevitable  in  the 
course  of  interpretation,  or  were  required  to  purge  some 
of  tliem  of  the  grossness  which  often  intermingles  with  the 
narratives  of  a  barbarous  people.  With  these  exceptions, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  Tales  are  true 
reflections  of  the  "  oral  traditions  "  of  the  Indians  ;  that 
nothing  has  been  intentionally  added,  or  taken  away,  with 
the  exception  just  mentioned.*  If  we  had  not  confidence  in 
Mr.  Schoolcraft's  integrity,  which  would  restrain  him  from 
palming  upon  the  public  a  series  of  stories  as  aboriginal, 
which  were  mainly  of  his  own  invention,  there  is  much  in- 
ternal evidence  of  their  being  the  unadulterated  offspring  of 
untutored  minds  of  savages.  They  are  often  disjointed,  ex- 
travagant, and  repulsive,  and  most  of  them  could,  with  a 
little  art,  have  been  improved  in  all  these  respects,  if  the 
plan  had  been  merely  to  make  them  the  groundwork  of  an  at- 
tractive work  of  imagination.  We  believe  Mr.  Schoolcraft, 
at  first,  feeling  some  distrust  whether  the  Tales  would  be 
acceptable  or  popular  in  their  present  shape,  thought  of  sub- 
mitting them  to  some  polished  pen,  which,  like  the  pencil 
in  respect  to  many  of  the  Indian  portraits  that  have  been 
given  to  the  public  eye,  would  have  detracted  from  their 
merit  in  proportion  to  the  embellishment  thrown  over  them. 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  public,  that  he  did  not  yield  to  this 
idea.  The  standard  which  we  now  have  for  measuring  Indian 
intellect,  and  judging  of  Indian  imagination  and  powers  of  in- 
vention, of  Indian  mythological  notions  and  superstitions,  — 
a  true  standard,  as  we  are  fain  to  believe,  —  would  have  been 
falsified  and  erroneous.  We  should  still  have  been  left  a  prey 
to  the  fancies  of  authors,  who  could  paint  the  Red  man  en 
beau^  with  little  chance,  among  their  readers,  of  discrimi- 
nating the  creatures  of  the  brain  from  the  realities  of  the 
forest. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  observes,  that  he  found  those,  who  were 
professionally  the  relaters  of  tales,  were  also  the  depositaries 
of  historical  traditions.  Hence  history  and  fiction  were 
often  wildly  intermingled,  the  landmarks  of  the  former,  being 

'*  Since  we  have  been  engaged  in  these  remarks,  we  happened  to  allude 
to  "  Peeta  Kway,  or  the  Tempest,"  to  an  intelligent  "half-breed,*'  who 
had  not  seen  Mr.  Schoolcratl's  work.  She  immediately  stated,  that  she 
had  oflen  heard  her  metlier  tell  the  tale,  —  then  repeating  subttantiallj 
the  whole  of  it. 


I 
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losi  in  (he  confusioa.  But  he  finds  a  stamp  upon  them, 
whether  historical,  mythological,  ficliiious  and  mnciful,  or 
all  combined,  which  gives  a  resemblance,  wherever  heard, 
by  whalever  trihe  related.  This  is  obvious  to  the  reader, 
ffllo,  io  looking  over  (hose  which  come  from  different  (ribes, 
discerns  many  similar  features,  which  bespeak  a  common 
parentage.  This  suggests  an  interesting  consideration  as  to 
the  great  question  of  affiliation  among  the  tribes,  their  ar- 
rangement into  families  or  classes,  in  which  the  numerous 
■ub- varieties  and  segregations  should  be  merged.  In  this 
respect  these  Tales  have  a  high  value.  And  that  this 
ralue  might  not  be  impaired  by  any  extraneous  ornament,  or 
uiy  attempt  at  fancied  improvement,  they  have  all  been  left 
IS  they  were  found  ;  llieir  very  defects,  iheir  occasional 
wildnesB  and  incoherency,  and  the  revolting  character  of  their 
incidents,  being  evidences  of  tlieir  genuineness. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  many  ingenious  conjectures  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  these  Tales.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  undoubtedly 
of  an  early  origin,  as  most  of  their  allusions  show  an  igno- 
rance of  modern  arts  and  events.  With  few  exceptions,  not 
ahini  is  found  in  them  that  refers  to  improvements  derived 
from  the  whites.  They  belong  to  the  "  era  of  flint  arrow- 
heads, earthen  pots,  and  skin  clothes."  Nature  is  untouched  ; 
not  a  tree  is  cut  down.  "  Tobacco  "  and  "  maize  "  are 
constantly  alluded  to,  two  species  of  plants  which  are 
Icdohh  to  have  been  peculiar  to  this  hemisphere  before  i(s 
discovery  by  Columbus.  We  are  surprised  at  (heir  silence 
on  the  subject  of  "  wild  rice,"  which  is  a  grain  in  certain 
regions  of  the  Northwest,  of  incalculable  importance  to  the 
Iniliaiis  frequenting  the  waters  where  it  grows.  This  omis- 
aion,  combined  with  other  evidences  of  a  higher  and  more 
remote  Northwestern  origin  of  the  principal  Tales,  may  lead 
liereafier  to  interesting  speculations  as  to  the  migration  of  the 
hidians.  the  tendency  from  the  Northwest  to  the  Southeast, 
which  has  undoubtedly  marked  the  history  of  ail  the  uibes 
now  remaining  on  the  Upper  Lakes. 

Another  striking  characteristic  of  these  Tales  is,  that  they 
render  all  nature  social,  endowing  its  various  products,  its 
birds,  beasts,  tishes,  and  trees,  with  the  faculties  of  reason  and 
speech,  and  powers  of  transformation,  that  give  them  pecu- 
liar influence  over  the  fortunes  of  man,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
like  iliose  that  spring  from  a  fellow-being.     This  propensity 
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to  give  animals,  and  even  inanimate  objects,  such  an  intimate 
communion  with  the  human  race,  belongs  to  all  rude  people, 
but  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  red  man,  as  appears 
in  their  traditions.  Their  fewness,  sequestered  condition, 
and  wandering  habits  deprive  them  of  most  of  the  social 
pleasures.  The  solitary  hunter,  the  hermit  of  the  forest, 
learns  to  look  on  all  objects  around  him  as  his  compan- 
ions. Many  of  the  animals  surpass  him  in  sagacity  and  in 
industry,  and  all  of  them  in  providing  against  the  demands  of 
want.  This  attracts  his  notice  and  commands  bis  respect. 
He  even  trenches  upon  them,  to  appease  his  hunger,  with  re- 
luctance, feeling  as  if  the  appetite,  that  impeb  him  to  it,  had 
a  shade  of  cannibalism  in  it.  Indeed,  there  are  some  of 
them  which  he  never  eats,  but  in  the  extremity  of  famine. 

This  same  leaning  upon  animals  for  comfort  and  so- 
cial pleasures,  makes  the  Indian  also  regard  the  forest,  the 
plains,  hills,  rivers,  all  as  holding  intercourse  with  him. 
From  a  higher  sentiment  than  governed  the  ^^  melancholy 
Jaques,"  who  found  sermons  in  trees,  heard  music  m  brooks, 
and  moralized  upon  the  whole  landscape  around  him,  he  lit- 
erally looks  up  through  nature  to  a  great  invisible  Being,  in- 
comprehensible, and  therefore  terrible,  and  worshipped  in 
and  under  all  the  sublime  manifestations  that  speak  him  forth. 
Unused  to  that  intellectual  enjoyment  that  belongs  only  to 
refined  society,  the  Indian  finds,  in  the  varieties  of  the  scene 
abroad,  the  whispering  branches  that  give  him  grateful  shade, 
the  high  hill  that  affords  him  a  noble  prospect,  the  rapid  river 
that  sends  him  dancing  on  his  wayward  journey,  a  keener  en- 
joyment than  any  domestic,  any  social  pleasure,  witliin  his 
reach,  can  afford.  Hence  his  meditations  become  subli- 
mated ;  his  dreams,  wild  ;  his  associations,  imaginary  ;  and 
his  Tales  all  have  the  stamp  of  a  moody,  excited,  visionary 
state  of  mind. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  we  have  dwelt  unnecessarily  long 
on  these  preliminary  reflections.  We  have  indeed  regarded 
the  Tales  themselves,  independently  of  such  reflections,  as 
of  secondary  importance.  It  is  true,  they  have  an  intrinsic 
merit,  a  merit  such  as  a  child  would  discover,  who  saw  or 
thought  nothing  of  the  bearing  they  have  on  a  most  interest- 
ing and  deep  problem,  connected  with  a  portion  of  the  human 
race.  Those  who  have  read  them,  with  a  constant  refer- 
ence to  this  bearing,  can  hardly  separate  the  gratification  pro- 
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ceediDg  from  ihis  source,  from  ihat  which  might  oiherwJse 
Itave  been  felt,  in  dwelling  only  on  ihe  invenlion,  the  Wild- 
ness,  occasional  sublimiiy,  severity  of  satire,  high  moralising, 
ind  instruction,  —  for  all  these  are  intersperiied  throughout 
the  Tales,  —  which  the  most  cursory  reader  must  find  in 
ihem.  After  reading  the  "  Arahian  Nights'  Entertainments," 
wd  a  thousand  and  one  other  Oriental  Stories,  we  are  in- 
clined to  place  these  Occidental  Tales  not  far  behind  them  in 
all  that  does  not  depend  on  wealth  and  refinement  for  its 
effect. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  Tales  themselves,  to  see  how 
larwe  are  borne  out  in  this  praise.  The  first  is  "  OjeegSn- 
mtng,  or  the  Summer-Maker."  It  is  an  Odjibwa  tale,  which 
tribe  calls  a  certain  group  of  stars,  in  ihe  northern  heavens, 
"Ojeeg  Annung,"  or  the  "  Fisher  Stars,"  in  commemoration 
of  ihe  event  to  which  this  tale  relates.  It  was  said  by  a  learned 
man  of  our  country,  that  our  present  zones,  our  present  cli- 
mates, do  not  correspond  with  those  which  prevailed  of  old  ; 
(bat  certain  natural  phenomena  cannot  be  explained  hut  hy 
supposing,  that  the  position  of  the  earth  with  respect  to  the 
sun  has  undergone  a  change.  We  may  suppose,  that  the 
Summer-Maker  alludes  to  some  such  change  in  the  seasons, 
brought  down  by  Indian  tradition.  It  is  a  mere  glimpse, 
but  such  a  glimpse  as  might  be  supposed  to  descend  through 
such  a  shadowy  medium. 

The  Indians  rely  upon  the  change  of  the  seasons  with  a 
dependence  unknown  to  civilized  man,  who  has  a  thousand 
appliances  and  means  to  modify  and  correct  its  incon- 
venient or  hurtful  effects  upon  his  condition.  Where 
"  days,  and  months,  and  years,  pass  away,"  and  still  the 
ssme  "  white  cloak"  covers  the  form  of  the  earth,  they  be- 
come pinched  with  want,  and  ficially  stiffen  and  sink  into  the 
general  mass  of  insensibility  around  them.  A  summer,  break- 
ing in  upon  such  a  people,  so  situated,  might  naturally  make 
an  impression  thai  ages  could  not  efface.  The  distinction, 
which  the  wolverine,  an  animal  not  much  known,  receives  in 
this  tale,  is  not  unsuited  to  his  brisk  and  elastic  habits  and 
frame-  • 

The  "  Celestial  Sisters  "  would  be  regarded  as  a  beauti- 
ful Tale  in  any  language.      It  is  well   constructed,  evolving 

*  Mlcliigan  wilt  find  new  reagrm  Tor  being  plcawd  willi  tlie  lobriqittt, — 
Wolverine,  —  which  tier  of&priDg  now  beiu. 
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incidents  of  a  deep  interest,  sufficiently  dashed  with  extrava- 
gance to  give  them  poignancy.  The  Shawnee's  imagina- 
tion literally  roved  from  earth  to  heaven  in  a  fine  frenzy,  and 
with  a  finer  invention.  Waupee,  or  the  White  Hawk,  is  a 
hermit  hunter.  Such  a  separation  from  all  kith  and  kin  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  forest.  No  evils  attendant  upon  the 
Indian  are  particularly  aggravated  by  it.  Food,  raiment, 
these  do  not  depend  on  society,  neither  do  the  alleviations 
of  sickness  in  any  efficient  degree.  If  it  be  slight,  his  own 
means  are  sufficient ;  if  it  be  mortal,  submission  is  the  same 
in  solitude  as  with  the  tribe.  Waupee,  therefore,  makes 
little  sacrifice  in  quitting  all,  and  realizing  the  poetical  wish 
of  Cowper,  who  longed,  in  the  inspiration  or  desperation  of 
the  moment,  "  for  a  lodge,"  such  as  Waupee's,  "  in  some 
vast  wilderness,  some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade." 

While  thus  apart  from  t^e  world,  this  hunter  discovered,  in 
a  remote  prairie,  the  resort  of  some  visiters,  who  appeared 
only  to  touch  the  earth,  not  to  abide  upon  it.  His  curiosity 
was  excited,  and,  watching  from  a  covert,  he  soon  heard 
sweet  music  coming  down  from  the  sky,  and  accompanying  a 
basket,  which  settled  in  a  ^'  magic  ring,"  of  the  prairie,  and 
let  down  twelve  beautiful  sisters,  who  began  to  dance. 
Though  all  were  beautiful,  the  youngest  (as  usual)  was  the 
most  so.  Waupee,  accordingly,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
rushed  from  his  hiding-place  to  woo  or  seize  her  ;  when  the 
whole  group,  offended  at  such  intrusion,  leaped  into  their 
basket,  and  reascended  to  heaven.  Admonished  by  this 
failure,  Waupee  disguised  himself,  the  next  day,  as  an  opos- 
sum ;  but  this  animal  appears  to  have  been  an  object  of  sus- 
picion even  in  that  early  day,  and  was  no  sooner  seen  by  the 
lovely  sisters,  than  they  broke  up  the  dance,  and  reascended 
as  before.  He  succeeded  better  as  a  mouse  the  next  day, 
and  caught  his  favorite,  who  was  abandoned  to  her  fate  by 
the  eleven  others,  who  returned  no  more  to  earth.  Waupee 
wins  his  star-bride  (for  the  sisters  were  star-maidens)  by 
kindness,  and  she  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  the  pleasures  of 
earth,  until  a  son  is  born,  when  the  skyey  influences  begin 
to  draw  her  upwards  again,  and  she  resolves  to  leave  Wau- 
pee and  his  planet.  Her  preparations  are  made  secretly, 
and,  having  her  basket  all  formed,  she  goes  to  the  magic 
ring  while  her  husband  is  hunting,  and  ascends  to  the  stars 
with   her  child,  Waupee's   ears   catching  the  weU-known 
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sounds,  bui  all  too  late  (o  arrest  his  wife  and  child.  He  is 
left  disconsolate  on  earth  many  years.  At  last,  the  same 
natural  longing  for  native  scenes,  which  led  his  wife  to  desert 
the  earth,  leads  the  son,  when  he  grows  up,  to  wish  to  re- 
visit !(.  The  star-people  consent,  that  the  mother  and  child 
may  descend  and  bring  Wanpee  up  to  their  bright  abodes. 
Waupee  again  hears  the  well-known  music,  again  embraces 
bis  wife  and  child,  and  accompanies  ihem  back  to  the  skies, 
taking  with  him  a  leg,  wing,  or  tail,  of  any  animal  which  he 
could  kill,  as  a  specimen  for  his  father-in-law.  A  great  feast 
greets  the  new  comers,  when  each  star  present  is  allowed 
U>  lake  one  of  the  specimens  ss  his  own.  All  approach  to 
nnke  the  selection,  when  suddenly  they  become  transformed 
into  the  fowl  or  beast,  whose  wing,  foot,  or  tail  had  been 
taken  up,  and  scatter  themselves  wildly  through  the  heavens  ; 
while  Waupee,  his  wife  and  child,  as  white  hawks,  fly  down 
to  earth. 

We  have  thus  given  ihc  entire  skeleton  of  this  tale,  aa 
a  specimen  of  the  general  structure  and  design.  It  has  more 
than  usual  unity  in  its  arrangement,  but  is  purely  aboriginal 
in  its  scope  and  allusions,  it  gives  a  pleasing  display  of  the 
gentler  atTections,  and  shows,  that  a  savage  may  love  "a 
bright  particular  star,"  and  win  it  too.  Its  principal  inci- 
dents are  most  happily  made  to  turn  on  the  animus  reverltndi, 
the  fondness  for  native  scenes,  which  has  great  force  with  the 
Indians.  And  the  metamorphoses,  that  take  place  at  the  star- 
feast  may  easily  be  supposed  to  glance  at  some  tradition  rela- 
tive to  the  constellations,  when  the  bear,  the  swan,  the  wolf 

[  (dog),  fox,  &c.,  were  scattered  over  the  firmament. 

I  There  is  a  prominent  moral  in  many  of  these  Tales.  In- 
deed most  of  them  carry  home  to  the  heart  a  useful  lesson 
of  life,  and  were  doubtless  intended  to  inculcate  it.  The 
"  White  Feather,"  a  Sioux  Tale,  furnishes  an  example  of 
the  consequences  of  forgetting  or  neglecting  wise  injunctions, 
and  yielding  to  the  allurements  of  temptation,  that  may 
compare  with  many  an  allegory,  in  whirfh  the  philosophers 
of  old  enforced  their  teachings  of  virtue.  This  "  white 
feather,"  on  the  possession  of  which,  like  some  of  the  fa- 
bled helmets  of  an[ic|ui(y,  success  in  difficult  contests  is  made 
to  depend,  is  won  through  a  dream,  when  giants  of  evil  are 
orercome,  until  one  of  them,  the  last  to  be  conquered,  as- 
umes  the  fortn  of  a  beautiful  female,  who,  although  there 
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had  been  previous  warning  of  her  blandishments,  first  deludes 
and  then  betrays.  Her  victim  loses  not  only  his  magic 
feather,  but  the  form  of  a  man,  being  changed  into  that  of  a 
dog,  or  wolf.  But  the  moral  does  not  end  here.  Practical 
justice  is  finally  done.  The  dog  sufiers,  but  is  adopted  by  a 
modest  and  virtuous  woman,  whom  he  serves  with  skill 
and  fidelity  ;  and,  in  due  time,  he  is  disenchanted,  recovers  his 
feather,  and  marries  his  kind  patroness. 

"lamo,  or  the  Undying  Head,"  from  the  Ottawa,  is  a 
true  Tale  of  horrors,  —  a  fine  specimen  of  the  raw  head 
and  bloody  bones.  It  has,  however,  much  invention,  and 
most  strikingly  exhibits  the  Indian  mind,  its  proneness  to 
extravagance,  belief  in  supernatural  agencies,  and  dreaming 
superstitions.-  lamo  is  doomed  to  die,  but  death  begins  at 
his  feet,  and  he  cunningly  directs  his  head  to  be  cut  off  just 
as  it  reaches  the  neck  ;  thus  saving  his  head,  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  in  it,  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  destinies  of 
his  friends.  The  tale  is  crowded  with  adventures  of  the  most 
extraordinary  character,  all  for  the  sake  of  winning  or  pre- 
serving a  wampum  belt.  This  ornament,  among  the  Indians, 
is  of  great  value,  and  often  invested  with  magic  power.  It 
has  mysterious  virtues,  records  traditions  (each  brad  being 
a  sentence  or  a  chapter) ,  speaks  from  the  dead  to  the  living, 
and  is  transmitted  down  through  generations  with  reverent 
care.  No  object  can  be  more  regarded,  or  more  coveted. 
In  this  tale,  a  wampum,  around  the  neck  of  a  monstrous 
she-bear,  and  guarded  by  unnumbered  obstacles  and  terrors, 
has  been  sought  by  thousands,  who  have  fallen  in  the  enter- 
prise. Ten  brothers  renew  the  trial,  and,  by  courage  and 
stratagem,  succeed  in  getting  the  belt.  But  they  are  pur- 
sued by  the  bear,  which  passes  over  whole  latitudes  at  a  leap. 
She  would  have  left  "  seven-league  boots  "  behind.  The 
brothers  dream,  and  Manitos  interpose.  Still  the  pursuit 
only  relents  for  a  moment.  At  last  a  dream  reveals  the  "  un- 
dying head."  It  is  resorted  to,  and  the  she-bear  is  over- 
come ;  when,  on  her  being  beaten  into  fragments,  each  frag- 
ment turns  into  a  cub,  and  runs  off.     Hence  the  race  of  bears. 

This  Tale  does  not  end  here.  But  we  have  not  lime  to 
pursue  the  fate  of  the  ten  brothers,  who  are  all  killed,  and  all 
brought  to  life  again,  while  the  "  undying  head  "  is  reunited 
to  its  ti-unk,  and  recovers  life  and  form  in  all  its  original  vigor 
and  dimensions.     Nor  have  we  space  to  pursue  the  reflec- 
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»  lions  which  these  incidents  suggest  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  as  to 
ibe  aboriginal  notious  concerning  the  dead,  ilie  immoriality 
ef  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  &c.  We  do  not 
£■11/  concur  with  him  in  the  e:<tent  of  the  inferences  he  is  in- 
clined lo  draw  from  this  tale  ;  though  we  beheve  that  the 
bumao  mind,  in  all  its  stages,  even  when  "  most  uninstrucled 
and  unenlightened,"  is  prone  lo  "  seek  for  some  moral  and 
pliysical  panacea,  which  is  to  introduce  happiness  lo  the 
race,"  We  do,  however,  infer  fi'om  this  tale,  as  well  as 
from  incidents  scattered  throughout  these  volumes,  that  there 
ire  certain  impressions  stamped  on  llie  human  mind,  be- 
speaking the  common  origin  of  men,  and  their  common  sub- 
jection to  inSuences  arising  from  certain  great  moral  and  physi- 
cal changes,  that  no  time,  no  climate,  no  disp^sion,  no  de- 
gradation can  wholly  obliterate.  Enough  ever  remains  to  tell 
&e  great  truth,  that  "  in  the  beginning  "  we  were  all  the  same. 
"  Mon-dau-min,  or  the  Origin  of  Indian  Corn,"  is  an  ex- 
piessire  and  characteristic  tale,  though  meagre  in  incident, 
ind  with  no  variety.  It  is  the  Cereal  allegory  of  the  West. 
The  Indian  is  here  taught,  that  the  transformation  can  be  ef- 
fected only  by  labor  and  perseverance.  There  is  much 
beauty  of  fancy  in  describing  the  change.  It  is  to  be  re- 
greUed,  that  the  idle  savage  does  not  seem  lo  be  more  in- 
clined to  proGt  by  the  lesson  it  inculcates. 
We  feel  much  disposed  to  dwell  on  "  Manabozbo,  the 
1  incarnation  of  the  North  "  ;  but  he  is  too  important  a 
rsonage  to  be  compressed  within  a  page  or  two.  He  per- 
(  a  conspicuous  part  in  many  of  the  Tales,  —  a  son  of 
aetotum  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  We  do  not,  however, 
B  ibe  force  of  the  expression,  "  incarnation  of  the  North," 
I  it  be  intended  to  mean  more  than  we  can  allow  our- 
S  to  suppose.  Much  information  respecting  the  dislinc- 
tire  opinions  of  the  Indian  can  be  derived  from  the  contem- 
pUtion  of  this  character,  which  mingles  in  all  things,  from 
the  Gublime  to  the  ridiculous.  His  power  is  comprehensive 
■od  minute  in  its  workings,  and  the  delineation  of  it  shows 
tba  jumble  of  ideas  which  may  accumulate  in  untutored 
minds. 

Il  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  remaining  Tales 
most  deserve  our  notice,  in  the  brief  space  we  have  to  spare. 
We  are  desirous  of  turning  attention  to  those  more  particu- 
"'  '  ■,  which  develope  the  mythological  notions  of  the  Indians, 
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and  llie  points  where  tliey  approximate,  in  these  respects,  to 
the  early  races  of  man  in  the  old  hemisphere.  In  the  "Red 
6»van,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  (he  Tales,  there 
a  descent  into  the  regions  of  the  departed,  which,  without 
I  any  of  the  imagery  that  invests  similar  visits,  described  by 
ancient  poets,  clearly  shows,  that  the  red  inaa  h^ 
glimpses  of  "  Pluto's  drear  abode,"  where  the  "  good  "  stand 
apart  from  the  "  wicked  " ;  the  one  dwelling  in  "  light," 
and  the  other  under  a  "  dark  cloud." 

"  The  Weendigoes  "  are  the  Polyphemi  of  the  Western 

wilds.     Ulysses  had  not  more  need  ofcourage  and  stratBgem 

to  overcome  the  giant  Cannibal,  who  gorged  himself  on  his 

companions,  than  the  hunter,  whose  wife  had  been  swallowed 

I  by  a  Weendigo  "at  a  mouthful,"     The  revenge  is  brouglit 

I  about  with  much  fanciful  invention,  and  the  incident  of  the 

I  Bon's  birth  from  tiie  hollow  of  a  tree,  in  which  the  bowels 

I  of  his  mother,  scattered   about  by   the  Cannibal,  had  been 

I  {Dterred,  would  have  furnished  Ovid  with  a  good  subject  for 

[  a  metamorphosis. 

'  The  Son  of  the  Evening  Star,"  is  a  neat  allegory,  and 
[  lias  a  new  interest  in  the  interpretation  which  it  gives  to  the 
[  QBine  of  Michilimackinac,  that  island  of  the  Lakes,  so  pictu- 
resque, 50  full  of  romantic  tradition,  so  marked  by  tlie  freaks 
of  nature. 

There  are  constant  allusions  in  these  Tales  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  birds  have  received  their  form  or  color, 
beasts  their  propensity  to  fatness  or  leanness,  &c.  ;  some 
I  of  them  evincing  much  fancy,  others  much  drollery.  The 
Indian  is  accustomed  to  look  abroad  on  ihe  inhniie  variety 
I  of  form  and  color  that  marks  animate  and  inanimate  nature, 
and  he  may  be  supposed  to  indulge  in  many  conjeclures  as  to 
the  cause.  In  one  instance  the  woodpecker,  who  sal  on  a 
'  bough  watching  the  ineffectual  shooting  of  a  warrior  at  a  mon- 
ster, gives  a  hint  which  leads  to  a  successful  shot,  and,  in 
reward  for  his  service,  has  a  dab  of  the  victim's  blood  upon 
bis  head,  which  has  made  woodpeckers  red-headed  from  that 
time.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  duck  has  an  awkward  gait, 
its  legs  being  placed  very  far  behind,  and  its  Iiiil  perked  up 
more  than  is  usual  with  fowls.  This  mal  form  at  ion  the  Indian 
attributes  to  a  kick  which  the  duck  once  received  from  the 
Manabozho  upon  the  hind  part,  in  punishment  for  having, 
after  the  vigilant  manner  of  its  kind,  kept  one  eye  open, 
when  both  were  to  have  been  shut.     At  the  same  time  and 
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Iilace,  the  beasts  aiid  birds  took  their  cfaaracier  for  fatness  and 
eanness,  the  former  being  the  happy  consequence  of  an  early 
uiil  pvmciual  attendance  upon  a  feast  giveo  by  ISIanobozbo, 
ind  tlie  latter  the  punishment  of  tardiness.  The  first  comers 
served  themselves,  according  lo  the  old  rule,  first,  and  ate 
up  all  ilie  fat  and  choice  pieces,  like  the  bear  and  the  opos- 
sum ;  while  tiie  moose,  the  martin,  and  others,  tlie  late 
comers,  found  only  a  fare,  which  has  kept  them  ihe  "  lean 
kine  "  to  this  day. 

"  The  Enchanted  Moccasins  "  is  a  most  ingenious  late, 
m  which  the  moccasins  play  a  part  equal  lo  the  "  magic  car- 

Kt "  of  the  Orientals.     A  young  hunter  has  a  pair  made 
,  his  sister,  and  sets  out  in  pursuit  of  adveulures  and  a  wife. 
He  is  directed  to  a  village,  where  he  receives  instructions 
from  an  old  woman,  who  sends  him  to  anotlier,  whence  none 
have  thus  far  returned  ;  but  gives  him  many  helps  and  much 
adioonition.     The  village  is  reached,  and  a  lodge  is  found 
UUched  to  the  trunk  of  a  tall  tree,  in  which  two   beautiful 
iisters  reside.     It  is  in  attempting  to  reach  these  fair  ones, 
(hat  so  many  have   failed  and  been  destroyed.      The  young 
ulveDturer  immediately  makes  an  effort  to  climb  up  to  the 
lodge,  but  finds  that  the  tree  suddenly  increases  in  height, 
bearing  up  the  lodge  with  it,  us  fast  as  he  ascends.     Assisted 
^^  by  certain  magic  bones,  with  which  he  had  been  provided  by 
^L-1be   old  woman,  he   continues   to   ascend,   while   the   tree 
^H  grows,  like  ^'  Jack's  bean-stalk,"  until  it  reaches  the  sky,  and 
^H'Can  get  no  higher.     Here  the  young  man  gets  in,  and  ad- 
^^^dresses  the  sisters,  and  finds,  as  one  speaks,  the  lodge  in- 
^^■clJnes  to  ascend,  and  to  descend  as  the  other  speaks.     He 
^^nctwrdingly  keeps  the  latter  conversing,  until  the  tree  had 
I^B  shrunk  down  to  its  usual  height,  when  he  kills  the  sisters 
''        and  escapes.     A  hot  pursuit  is  soon  made  by  a  powerful 
brother  of  the  sisters,  when,  almost  overtaken,  the  young 
buoter  enters  into  the  carcass  of  a  dead  moose  in  the  way, 
[and  tells  his  moccasins  to  make  tracks  onward,  which  they 
'a  10  the  end  of  the  earth,  the  pursuer  following  them  up  la 
mitai  remote  point,  where  alone  he  is  undeceived.     Retracing 
Wilis  steps,  he  finds  the  suspected  carcass  gone,  and  renews 
ftthe  pursuit.      At  the  outset  he  had  been  enjoined  to  eat  noth- 
ing until  he  had  overtaken  and  punished  his  enemy.      In  vio- 
Ehlion  of  this  injunction,  he  was    induced,  when   hungry  and 
Efuot,  to  taste  some   templing   Iruit,  which  tvas   designedly 
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placed  in  his  path.  As  soon  as  he  eats,  he  is  overcome, 
and  his  victor  returns  in  triumph. 

"  Puck  Wudj  Ininee,"  an  Odjibwa  tale,  speaks  of  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  human  species,  excepting  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  who  were  asleep  when  the  catastrophe  happened.  This 
glimpse  of  ^uch  an  event,  and  the  more  detailed  account  of  a 
deluge  in  ^^  Manabozho,"  show,  that  the  traditions  of  the 
forest  shadow  faintly  forth  a  time  when  the  earth  was 
drowned,  and  all  but  a  remnant  of  its  inhabitants  became  ex- 
tinct. Manabozho  had  killed  an  enormous  water-serpent, 
when  the  floods  rose,  pursued  him  to  the  highest  mountains, 
and  submerged  the  loftiest  tree  upon  them,  in  which  he  had 
taken  refuge,  and  bathed  his  chin  before  they  were  stayed. 
While  this  Tale  bespeaks  a  glimmering  knowledge  of  that 
awful  event  in  the  world's  history,  which  left  the  ark  alone 
afloat  above  the  general  desolation,  it  discloses  also  the 
strange  mixture  of  the  ridiculous  with  the  sublime,  before  al- 
luded to,  which  marks  these  aboriginal  traditions.  As  the 
surface  of  the  earth  had  been  destroyed,  it  was  to  be  re- 
created, or  restored,  and  Manabozho  does  this  great  work 
out  of  the  mud  clutched  by  a  muskrat,  which  had  died  in  the 
attempt,  made  at  Manabozho's  request,  to  dive  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  deep,  combined  with  the  carcass  of  a  loon. 
We  can  hardly  smile  at  these  monstrous  incongruities,  when, 
while  they  show  us  how  far  the  benighted  Indian  has  wan- 
dered from  the  light  of  truth,  they  at  the  same  time  lead  us 
to  believe,  that  he  may  once  have  been  near  its  source. 

"  Mishosha,  or  the  Magician  of  the  Lakes,"  is  full  of  ne- 
cromany  and  wonder-working.  He  is  an  evil  spirit  with 
great  power,  which  he  exerts  only  to  injure  or  destroy.  But 
he  has  daughters,  who  would  cure  as  fast  as  he  would  kill. 
The  self-moving  canoe  is  an  ingenious  fancy,  and  the  whole 
tale  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  power  of  innocence, 
which  can  invoke  efficacious  aids  in  all  extremities,  mak- 
ing even  the  agents  of  harm  minister  to  its  relief.  Mis- 
hosha is  finally  circumvented  and  destroyed  near  the  Lake 
shore,  and  becomes  a  sycamore,  a  tree  that  always  thrives  by 
the  waterside,  and  is  mostly  hollow-hearted.* 

*  This  is  a  Saerana  tale,  and  the  Saganas,  Mr.  Schoolcrafl  mys,  are  the 
Seminoles  of  the  Northwest.  They  are  now  few  in  number,  and  have  lone 
been  on  the  skirts  of  our  settlements,  but  inaccessible  to  all  approaches  of 
civilization.    The  present  chief  of  the  tribe  is  a  true  Sagana,  as  an  act  of 
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gladly  pause  upon  the  "  Fire-Plume,"  in  which 
Proserpine  is  reversed,  a  young  man  being  rapt 
lis  companion,  and  borne  to  a  nether  region,  by 
two  women.  His  companion,  who  was  asleep  at  the  time, 
is  held  responsible  for  the  lost  one  to  his  relations,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  in  such  cases,  is  to  pay  the  penally  by 
^  death.  A  certain  time  is  allowed,  near  the  expiration  of 
which  tlie  condemned,  while  walking  on  the  shore  of  the 
like  where  the  abduction  happened,  suddenly  meets  with  bis 
friend,  who  had  just  come  up  from  the  caverns  below  to  re- 
visit his  tribe.  Returning  to  them,  he  relates  how  he  had 
been  taken  away  by  these  water-damsels,  married  to  one  of 
ihem,  and  permitted  to  ascend  on  a  short  leave  of  absence. 
Again  be  seeks  his  new  relations,  and  again  returns  to  the 
surface,  his  wife  accompanying  him.  Their  final  departure 
for  the  waters  is  a  fine  specimen  of  descriptive  writing. 
"  The  day  was  mild,  the  sky  clear  ;  not  a  cloud  appeared, 
nor  ■  breath  of  wind  to  disturb  the  bright  surface  of  the  water. 
Tbe  most  perfect  silence  reigned  throughout  the  company. 
They  gazed  intently  on  Wassamo  and  his  wife  as  they  waded 
out  iolo  the  water,  waving  (heir  hands.  They  saw  them  go 
into  deeper  and  deeper  water.  They  saw  the  waves  close 
over  their  heads.  All  at  once  they  raised  a  loud  and  piercing 
wail.  They  looked  again,  a  red  plume,  as  if  the  sun  had 
clanced  on  a  billow,  marked  the  spot  for  an  instant,  hut  the 
Feather  of  Flames  and  his  wife  had  disappeared  for  ever." 
—  Vol.  n.  p.  150. 

These  desultory  remarks  may  justify  the  opinion,  that 
there  Is  evidence  of  intellectual  power  in  the  Indians,  such 
as  they  have  not  heretofore  been  supposed  to  possess. 
The  common  impression  is,  that  they  are  of  a  saturnine  dis- 
position, disinclined  to  cheerful  imaginations,  and  apt  to  took 
on  all  things  around  ihem  with  little  or  no  sympaihy.  We 
have  also  been  accustomed  to  regard  them  as  exercising  the 
mind  only  so  far  as  ttic  few  practical  concerns  of  life  re- 
I  quired.  War,  the  chase,  these  alone  were  supposed  to  arouse 
Ptbom,  to  excite  and  employ  their  faculties.     But  we  now 


which  occurred  not  maaj  y 
mg  hia  Uibe,  he  was  wounded 
mgit  llie  woimd.  He  wized  t 
b  Ibe  otbeTheculitoiT;  Ihri 
U  living,  remukable  for  bia  uler 


■ume  quarrel 
iver  ubliuded 
le  Imiid,  while 
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see,  that  they  have  lively  fancies,  which  can  invest  bird  and 
beast,  and  even  inanimate  objects,  with  social  qualities,  that 
may  surround  them,  even  in  solitude,  with  many  of  the 
charms  of  life.  The  stirring  excitements  of  war  and  the 
chase  are  still  paramount ;  but  these  Tales  show,  that  there 
may  be  something  to  enliven  the  wigwam  fire  ;  that  priva- 
tions, pinching  want,  and  piercing  cold,  may  all  be  rendered 
endurable  by  traditions  of  Manitos,  of  lucky  and  unlucky 
loves,  or  of  more  mysterious  hints  of  mighty  agencies,  that 
have  convulsed  the  earth  and  changed  the  heavens.  It  is 
pleasing  to  believe,  that  this  is  the  case  ;  that  there  are  happy 
methods  of  softening  affections  which  we  feared  were  un- 
changeably obdurate,  and  that  untaught  and  grovelling  minds 
may  occasionally  be  led  into  deep  thought,  giving  them, 
though  all  unconsciously,  perhaps,  a  new  enlargement  and 
elevation. 

We  have  made  only  one  short  extract  from  these  Tales,  as 
our  object  has  not  been  with  the  manner^  but  the  matter.  We 
have  regarded  the  former  only  so  far  as  it  affected  the  lat- 
ter. All  externals  must  be  considered  as  belonging  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  editor.  The  aboriginal  dress  is  neces- 
sarily lost,  or  nearly  so.  The  utmost  simplicity  of  render- 
ing should  have  been  the  aim.  All  elaborate  language  would 
seem  to  be  a  departure  from  the  original  meaning.  That 
meaning  alone  it  is  desirable  to  see  ;  the  ideas,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  as  they  came  from  the  Indian's  lips.  Strictness 
of  adherence  to  the  plain  sense  has  no  doubt  governed  the 
manner  in  most  instances.  Whenever  it  has  not,  when  there 
has  been  an  indulgence  in  fine  writing  merely,  the  graft,  how- 
ever ornamental,  betrays  itself.  Most  of  the  poetry  is  smooth 
in  versification,  and  of  appropriate  and  striking  imagery. 
Some  of  it  is  quite  beautiful ;  but  it  seems  to  be  misplaced  in 
proportion  as  it  is  excellent.  It  leads  to  a  distrust  of  the 
context.  But  these  embellishments  are  not  thrown  over 
those  tales  which  have  the  most  important  bearing  on  the 
question  of  Indian  intellect,  variety  of  thought,  and  vigor  of 
fancy.  The  proofs  of  these  qualities  stand  out  in  the  main 
tales  with  no  shade  of  doubt  resting  upon  them.  And  for 
these  we  are  indebted  to  the  long,  persevering,  and  discrim- 
inating labors  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  who,  we  most  ardently 
hope,  may  be  encouraged  to  persevere  in  them. 
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Art.  V-  —  1 .  Report  on  the  Jiffairs  of  British  A'ori/i  Jmer- 
I'ca,  from  the  Karl  or  Durham,  Her  Majesty's  High 
Coin missi oner,  &e.  &c.  &c.  Presenied  by  Her  Majes- 
ty's Command,  and  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
10  he  printed.  London:  1830.  fol.  pp.  119. 
S.  Jppenilix  to  the  Same.  (A.  B.  C.  D.  andE.)  London: 
1839.     fol,  pp.  554. 

3.  Copies,  or  Exlracl3  of  Correspondence,  relative  to  the 
Affairs  of  British  JVurth  America.  Presented  by  Her 
Blajeaty's  Command  ;  and  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed.  London  :  1839.  foj.  pp. 
400. 

4.  J  J^Tarrative.  By  SibFbancib  B.  Head,  Bart.  Lon- 
don :  1839.    8vo.    pp.  443. 

5.  Tilt  Bvbbles  of  Canada.  By  the  Author  of  "  Sam 
Slick,  the  Clockmaker,"  &c.  &c.  Philadelphia :  Lea 
&  Blauchard.    1839.    12iiio.    pp.  262. 

"Les  choses  vont  vite  en  Bas  Canada,"  was  a  favorite 
uazim,  less  than  two  years  since,  with  the  partisans  of  the 
banished  Speaker  of  the  ci-devant  House  of  Assembly  of 
Lower  Canada.  Late  events  have  indeed  proved  the  say- 
iag  true,  though  in  a  sense  widely  differing  from  that  in  which 
tta  author  and  his  followers  were  proud  to  use  it.  An 
insurrecUon,  suppressed  by  armed  volunteers  and  a  handful 
of  troops,  alinost  as  soon  as  attempted  ;  a  conslitiition  sus- 
pended by  act  of  Parliament  ;  a  Governor-General  and 
High  Commissioner  sent  out,  with  unprecedented  legal  pow- 
ers and  military  force,  and  charged  with  tlie  complex  duly  of 
restoring  trHnijuillity  and  good  feeling,  administering  a  lem- 
porary  despotic  government,  and  devising  a  new  constitu- 
tional system  in  place  of  tliat  which  had  just  worked  out  its 
deslnicliou  ;  the  first  public  act  of  this  new  Governor 
irily  disallowed,  and  his  mission  prematurely  termJnat- 
sd  ;  a  second  insurrection,  of  yet  shorter  duration  tlian  the 
first,  l!ie  ex-governor  censured  for  his  prompt  return  to 
England,  and  his  masterly  Report  complimented,  a  few 
weeks  after,  by  the  British  Ministry  ;  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
in  whose  name  the  despatches  censuring  him  had  run,  all  at 
once  removed,  and  his  place  Blled  by  another  ;  the  Ministry 
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itself  next  resigning,  and  then  restored  to  office  ;  its  Cana- 
dian measures  brought  before  the  public,  and  tlien  modified 
so  often  and  so  much  at  the  suggestion  of  one  party  and 
another,  that  the  public  can  scarce  tell  any  thing  about  them, 
but  that  they  differ  in  some  of  their  most  important  features 
from  the  recommendations  of  the  approved  Report ;  —  all 
this,  and  much  more  that  has  vitally  affected  the  interests  of 
the  British  American  Provinces,  has  been  crowded  within  this 
short  space  of  time.  The  commercial  embarrassments,  which 
caused  a  brief  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  this  coun- 
try, led  to  a  like  result  in  them ;  and  its  effects  upon  the 
resources  of  the  two  Canadas  were  rendered  doubly  prejudi- 
cial by  the  incapacity  of  those,  who  at  that  crisis  bad  the 
ordering  of  the  financial  blunders  of  the  Upper  Province. 
Political  causes  have  since  visited  upon  the  Canadas  the  evils 
of  a  second  suspension.  Insurrection  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Upper  as  well  as  in  Lower  Canada.  In  both,  men's 
minds  have  been  heated  with  civil  strife  and  border  struggles. 
From  these,  and,  since,  from  the  agitation  of  the  Maine' 
boundary  question,  a  war  between  England  and  the  United 
States  has  more  than  once  seemed  imminently  threatening. 
For  much  of  the  time,  indeed,  a  quasi  border  war  has  been 
actually  going  on,  with  all  the  thousands  of  false  rumors  and 
varying  but  ever  hurtful  excitements,  which  must  of  necessi- 
ty grow  out  of  such  a  state  of  affairs.  Things  have  been 
moving  fast  in  Lower  Canada.  Her  sister  provinces  have 
come  in  for  their  full  share  of  the  movement ;  and  even 
these  United  States  have  not  escaped  its  influence. 

While  matters  were  still  in  this  slate  of  rapid  transition, 
it  was  impossible  to  present  a  satisfactory  view  of  them,  in 
the  pages  of  a  quarterly  journal.  The  weekly  and  daily 
press  could  hardly  keep  pace  with  their  progress  ;  and  the 
statements,  arguments,  and  conclusions  of  a  reviewer  would 
have  been  out  of  dale  before  they  could  have  appeared 
in  print.  The  present,  however,  seems  to  be  a  moment 
of  comparative  tranquillity.  Lord  Durham's  recommenda- 
tions, the  plans  of  the  British  government,  and,  in  effect,  all 
other  plans  heretofore  proposed  by  any  other  party  are  be- 
fore Parliament ;  and  its  final  action  upon  them  is  not  to  take 
place,  till  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  entire  subject  shall 
have  been  had  in  the  mother  country,  and  in  the  colonies 
most  interested.      In  British   America,   meanwhile,   little 
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seems  to  be  ia  progress,  except  this  discussion,  and  the  con- 
£icting  elibrts  of  the  various  interested  parlies,  to  inHuence 
the  decision  of  the  public  voice  and  of  Parliament  in  re- 
gard to  the  merits  of  the  case  in  dispute.  The  excitement 
of  insurrection  and  political  trials,  is  for  the  lime  ended. 
The  border  disturbances  we  may  hope,  from  present  indica- 
tions, are  over,  or  nearly  so.  And  last,  not  least,  the  vexed 
question  of  the  Maine  boundary,  we  may  also  hope,  is  at 
length  in  a  fair  way  of  being  satisfactorily  adjusted.  These  ap- 
pearances of  quiet  may  be  more  or  less  illusory  ;  and,  by  tlie 
time  this  article  shall  have  made  its  appearance  on  our  read- 
ers* tables,  some  changes  may  possibly  have  taken  place  in 
the  aspect  of  affairs,  for  these,  in  such  a  case,  we  must 
ask  our  readers  to  make  the  necessary  allowances.  It  is 
orten  far  easier  to  foresee  the  great  revolutions  which  require 
a  long  course  of  years  for  their  developemeni,  than  it  is  to 
anticipate  those  lesser  changes  which  a  few  weeks  may  bring 
to  pass  ;  and  which  usually  strike  us  at  ibe  moment  as  more 
important  than  they  really  are,  from  the  suddenness  with  which 
tbey  take  place.  In  our  present  remarks  on  British  Ameri- 
can politics  and  prospects,  we  shall  do  our  best  to  avoid  ibe 
embarrassments  which  diese  accidents  of  ihe  day  tend  to 
throw  in  the  way  of  such  discussions.  It  will  be  our  object 
U>  present  a  general  outline  of  the  actual  stale  of  affairs,  not 
to  fill  in  ibc  details  of  the  picture  ;  and  to  exhibit  the  general 
tendencies  of  tiie  state  of  things  we  describe,  not  to  specu- 
late in  the  dark  as  lo  the  precise  events  which  are  next  to 
occur.  How  soon  anoilier  opportunity  may  offer  itself, 
ei]ually  favorable  with  the  present  for  an  attempt  of  this  kind, 
is  very  doubtful. 

We  shall  nofyiiscuss  at  any  length  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  ibe  works,  whose  titles  we  have  cited  at  the  head  of  this 
Uticle.  Only  one  of  them,  and  that  immeasurably  tlie  least 
valuable  and  least  interesting  of  the  number,  is  before  the 
American  public  ;  its  catch-penny  title,  we  presume,  having 
earned  for  it  the  distinction  of  a  reprint  in  tlie  United  Slates. 
The  others,  very  few  of  our  readers  can  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing.  Indeed,  were  it  not  so,  with  the  limited  space 
to  which  we  must  confine  our  remarks,  we  should  incline  to 
prefer  the  task  of  giving  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  which 
they  speak,  to  that  of  merely  criticizing  them.  Tbe  heavy 
emplioess  of  Mr.  Justice  Halliburton's  "  Bubbles,"  and  the 
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lighter  bombast  of  Sir  Francis  Head's  "  Narraiive,"  cer- 
tainly tempt  crilicism  ;  but  we  shall  resist  the  temptaiion, 
and  keep  as  strictly  as  we  can  to  the  course  we  have  marked 

We  cannot,  however,  help  expressing  some  surprise  at  the 
□mission  to  republish  Lord  Durham's  report  in  this  country. 
The  published  Correspondence  between  ihe  Colonial  Office 
and  the  Canadian  Governors  Is  altogether  loo  bulky  lo  be 
read  by  people  in  general ;  and  even  o  selection  from  it,  to 
comprise  only  the  more  interesting  despatches,  would  have 
been  of  this  character.  But  neither  Lord  Durham's  "  Fie- 
port,"  nor  Sir  Francis's  "  Narrative,"  lie  open  to  any  stich 
objection.  The  buyers  of  the  reprinted  "Bubbles  of  Canada," 
may  ihank  their  author's  popular  nom  tie  gverre  of  '*  Sam 
Stick,"  and  his  piratical  borrowing  from  an  equally  populor 
tiile  of  another  man's,  for  the  disappointment  they  have  pur- 
chased. One  would  have  thought  the  name  of  the  blower 
of  the  original  "  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnens  of  Nassau," 
might  on  the  same  principle  have  insured  his  tale  of  Bart- 
tarian  experiences  a  like  honor.  The  Lieutenant-Oovernor 
of  Upper  Canada  has  the  merit  of  being  in  his  production  as 
exclusively  amusing  as  the  topic  he  has  in  hand,  his  own 
amusing  conduct,  will  allow  ;  or  even,  which  is  pretty  much 
the  same  thing,  as  the  borrower  from  his  old  title-page  is 
uniformly  dull  in  his.  To  be  sure,  ?ir  Francis's  book  is 
made  up  of  despatches  to  Downing  Street,  addresses,  en* 
swers,  and  other  manifestoes,  strung  together  very  slightly  io 
the  way  of  narrative ;  and  perhaps  people  had  had  enough 
of  that  sort  of  thing  before  he  left  Canada,  in  the  newspt- 
pers,  which  piiblished  so  many  of  these  queer  productions. 
We  observe,  indeed,  that  even  in  ihe  Canaitas,  where,  liil  he 
left  them,  his  admirers  affected  lo  be  so  many  and  so  very 
warm,  no  one  has  called  for  a  cheap  edition  of  bis  book  ;  a 
circumstance  which  may  well  excuse  the  Americaa  public 
for  having  been  guilty  of  the  like  omission.  But,  even  this 
reason  does  not  bold  in  the  case  of  Lord  Durham's  Report. 
[t  is  no  collection  of  old  public  documents,  and,  even  if  it 
had  been,  his  Lordship's  despatches  and  replies  liaVe  not 
attained  the  unfortunate  notoriety  which  attaches  to  those  of 
Sii'  b'rancis  Head.  In  theCanadas,  the  Durham  Report  has 
gone  through  a  great  number  of  editions,  besides  appearing 
in  exteiuo  in  almost  every  newspaper.     That  tbe  Canadians 
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■re   Uie  parries  most  interested  in  its  statemeQls  and  tlieir 
consequences,  tliougb  very  true,   hardly  accounts   for  this 
conmsl.     Wliat  is  so  vitally  important  lo  the  inieresls  of  an 
extensive  border  country  like  British  America,  cannot  really 
be  a  matter  of  indifference,  or  even  of  mere  ordinary  inlerest, 
to  the   United   Slates.     Nor  is  this  all.     Tiie  report  is  in  it- 
self otje  of  (he  most  interesting  slate  papers  ever  published, 
and  its  style  and  subjects  are  such  as  should  make  it  particu- 
larly interesting  to  an  American  reader.     It  is  full  of  valuable 
Biforniation  and  sound  reasoning,  on  every  subject  of  which 
I  k  treats.     The  common  faults  of  oflicial  writing  are  avoided 
f -fait  with  great  success.     There  is  no  parading  of  a  host  of 
I  micnportant  trifles,  to  give  an  air  of  authenticity  and  labored 
J  «xactness  to  what  Is  really  a  mere  piece  of  patchwork  copy- 
■  iJDg  from  other  sources,  laborious  to  no  one  but  the  reader  ; 
I  Wid  no  dealing  in  official  commonplaces,  to  mystify  the  tinin- 
I  abated,  and  keep  up  a  show  of  profound  reasoning,  tvhere 
J  substance  there  is   none.     It  is  a  plain-spoken,  manly  docu- 
I ;  bold  in  iu  statements,  admissions,  and  conclusions  ; 
,  yet  temperate   in  language,  and   so   carefully  guarded  in  its 
F '•rgumentative  portions,  as  to  leave  liide  room  for  hostile 
I  triltcism,  except  to  that  dishonest  class  of  antagonists,  who 
ew,  where  they  cannot  discover,  material  for  censure.    Nor 
St  an  American  forget,  that  it  is  a  state  paper,  the  produc- 
tion of  an  Knglish  nobleman  of  high  rank  and  political  stand- 
iat,  in  which  constant  reference  is  made,  and  never  in  a  tone 
of  disparagement,  to  the  Vnited   States,  tlieir  form  of  gov- 
entment)  their  people,  undertakings,  and  objects,  in  connexion 
whb  the  affairs  of  the  British  provinces.     While  he  points 
(mt  the  errors  of  his  own   government  and  countrymen  with 
■  faithful  and  unsparing  hand,  Lord  Durham  has  not  shrunk 
frotn  the  still  more  obnoxious  duty  of  often  placing  the  policy 
of  foreigners  and  their  government  in  favorable  contrast  with 
(heirs.     He  has  not  stooped  to  flatter  national  prejudice  at 
the  expense  of  truth.     There  Is  in  his  representations  none 
of  that  affeciation  of  contempt  for  this  country  and  its  institu- 
tions,  by  which   Englishmen   have   too  often   shown  their 
ignorance  of  the  subject  they  spoke  of,  or  their  dishonesty, 
or  both.     On  the  contrary.  Lord  Durham  has  had  the  gootl 
sense  (o  see,  that  the  wonderful   prosperity  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the   British  race  here,  is  any  thing  but  a  dishonor  lo 
the  proud  land  of  their  forefathers  ;  that  even  the  marked 
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superiority,  in  all  that  constitutes  true  prosperity,  of  these 
old  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  now  independent  of  her  con- 
trol, over  her  newer  colonies  still  subject  to  it,  is  a  matter 
to  be  regarded  by  her  with  other  feelings  than  those  of  mere 
mortification.  If  it  tell  of  a  fatal  error  in  her  past  policy 
towards  her  old  colonies,  which  forced  them  to  erect  them- 
selves into  another  nation,  and  of  later  mistakes  in  her  treat- 
ment of  the  colonies  which  are  still  politically  her  own,  — 
it  tells  also  of  the  energy  of  her  early  colonization  on  this 
continent,  of  the  triumphs  of  her  own  people  and  their  off- 
spring. It  is  evidently  in  this  light  that  Lord  Durham  is 
disposed  to  view  the  rapid  advancement  of  this  country. 
He  sympathizes  with  that  large  and  happily  fast-increasing 
portion  of  the  British  people,  which  is  rather  proud  of  our 
success  as  their  own,  than  hurt  at  the  recollection,  that  it  is 
not  in  name  theirs  ;  which  would  make  this  recollection  serve 
as  a  lesson  for  the  future  to  their  statesmen,  how  they  deal 
with  colonies,  and  not  as  a  goad  to  the  baser  passions  of  their 
countrymen,  to  keep  alive  a  feeling  of  hostility  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  excited. 

That  a  document  of  this  kind  should  not  have  obtained 
general  circulation  in  this  country,  we  think  is  much  to  be 
regretted.  We  regret  it,  because  of  the  amount  of  valuable 
information  on  British  American  affairs,  which  its  cheap  re- 
publication would  have  diffused  extensively  among  our  peo- 
ple ;  and  much  more,  because  of  the  favorable  influence 
which  its  liberal  and  enlightened  character  must  have  exerted 
on  the  public  feelings  and  sympathies,  not  merely  as  they 
regard  Canada  and  its  concerns,  but  also  in  the  far  more  im- 
portant matter  of  iheir  general  tone  as  regards  the  British 
people  and  their  affairs.  We,  too,  have  among  us  a  class, 
who  imitate  the  English  defamers  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  temper  of  their  habitual  remarks  on  the  mother  country. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  a  feeling  favorable  to  such 
retaliatory  warfare  should  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent 
among  our  people.  We  could  well  wish,  for  the  sake  of  the 
influence  it  must  have  had  in  checking  this  disposition,  that  in 
this  case,  the  ipsissima  verba  of  one  of  the  first  of  the  English 
liberal  statesmen  of  the  day  should  have  been  made  generally 
known  among  us.  The  silly  little-tattle  of  every  locomotive 
story-teller,  to  Marfyat  downwards,  is  hawked  over  our 
country  with  eager  haste,  as  English  opinion.     It  b  time  the 
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other  side  were  heard,  and  the  beiler  judgment  of  the 
thinking  porlion  of  either  people,  a  hitle  more  raiihfullj'  com- 
nunicaled  to  the  olher.  Perhaps  it  is  too  late  now  for  Lord 
Durham's  Report  to  be  made  a  very  efficient  means  of  accom- 
plisbiag  this  end.  The  next  that  may  olfer,  we  may  hope, 
will  be  put  to  better  use. 

But  we  must  turn  from  the  Report  to  the  consideration  of 
its  subject,  —  the  political  state  and  prospects  of  British 
America.  As  Lower  Canada  has  been  the  scene  of  the 
most  critical  portion  of  the  recent  struggles,  and  as  its  condi- 
tioD  m  general  is  on  all  accounts  the  most  interesting,  we 
sboU  give  it  the  largest  share  of  our  attention.  The  slate  of 
tfaiogs  in  Upper  Canada  comes  next  in  interest  and  impor- 
tSDce.  The  four  other  provinces  have  much  less  in  their 
condition  to  call  for  extended  remark  ;  though  it  will  be 
necessary  to  speak  of  them,  in  order  to  give  any  thing  like  a 
just  idea  of  the  whole  subject.  The  great  question  at  issue 
ID  the  Deigbboiiring  provinces  is  no  longer  Canadian,  but  Brit- 
ish American,  —  perhaps  we  might  heller  say  British  and 
American,  and  include  the  United  States  among  the  parlies 
directly  interested  in  it.  The  marked  peculiarities,  social 
and  political,  of  the  Canadas,  make  it  far  more  difficult  of 
»lution  than  it  othernlse  would  have  been  ;  but  this  is  all. 
They  by  no  means  isolate  the  Canadas,  or  separate  the  prob- 
lem of  their  future  government  from  that  of  the  other  colo- 
Ities.  One  cannot  in  truth  imagine  a  stale  of  things  establish- 
ed in  either  or  both  of  them,  that  should  not  of  necessity  af- 
fect, for  good  or  evil,  and  that  in  no  slight  degree,  the  States, 
n  well  as  the  colonies,  which  border  on  them. 
Our  readers  are,  of  course,  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
leral  extent  and  form  of  the  British  possessions  in  North 
tnerica,  as  they  appear  on  the  map  ;  the  two  large  Cans- 
ID  provinces  extending  along  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
Mted  Stares,  and  bounded  in  the  rear  by  the  extensive  but 
iBSttled  tract  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  ;  the  smaller 
irinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  ihe  east 
I  Maine  ;  and  the  insular  provinces  of  Prince  Edward's 
land  and  Newfouudland,  — the  former  of  trifling  extent,  and 
S^araied  only  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  mainland  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  St-olia,  —  the  latter  very  much  larger, 
i  considerably  more  remote.  Of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Ter- 
loiy  it  will  be   unnecessary  here  to   speak  further,  as  it 
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can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  political  existence  ;  its  tew 
white  inhabiiants  being  all  traders  with  the  Indians,  and  de- 
pendents of  the  Hudsoa''s  Bay  Company.     The  population 
,  of  ihe  Canadas  bears  no  proportion  to  their  whole  extent ; 
i[  is  scattered,  indeed,  over  a  comparatively  small  part  of  it. 
I  The  settled  portion  of  Upper  Canada  nowhere  reaches  to 
[  any  great  distance   from  the  St.  Lawrence  and   tlie   great 
Lakes,  which  form  the  boundary  of  llje   Province,  and  in 
some  places  the  strip  is  very  narrow.     Id  Lower  Canada, 
too,  the  settled  country,  north  of  the  Ottawa  and  Si.  Law- 
rence, is  mostly  very  narrow,  never  above  a  few  leagtiea  in 
width,  and  often  hardly  admitting  of  measurement  by  miles; 
to  the  south  of  the  8t.  Lawrence,  the  iniiabilcd   iracl   is 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  total  area,  but  it  still  falls   far 
short  of  it,  and,  in  fact,  below  Quebec,  becomes  a  mere  bell 
of  land  along  the   south  shore,  diminishing    in  width    as   il 
atretches   to  the  northeast,  and   ceasing    for  some    distance 
before  we  come  to  the  scanty  settlements  along  the  Gulf  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and   Bay  of  Chaleurs,  which  contain  the 
population  of  the  District  of  Gaspe.     New  Brunswick,  No- 
va Scotia,  and    Prince   Edward's  Island,  are  far  from  being 
1  Sickly  settled,  their  aggregate  population,  according  to  the 
'  higliest  estimate,  falling   far  short  *  of  that  of  the  Slate  of 
Maine.     The  settled  district  of  Newfoundland  is  hut  a  small 
part  of  the  island,  extending  only  along  the  eastern  and  souib- 
.   eastern  coasts,  and  that  not  continuously. 

This  very  partial  distribution  of  inhabited  territory  must  be 

borne  in  mind,  or  the  small  amount  of  its  gross  population 

will  be  hkely  to  excite  surprise.     The  Canadas  are  generally 

'  supposed,  at  the  present  time,  to  contain  a  population  of 

'  about  a  million  ;    Upper  Canada  claiming,  of  this  number, 

I   about  400,000,   and  Lower  Canada  600,000.     The  tbrt« 

Lower    Provinces    have   a   population    of  nhout    350,000 ; 

140,000  {a  number  probably  beyond  the  truth)  being  cluimed 

Sar  New  Brunswick  ;  170,000  for  Nova  .Scotia  ;  and  40,000 

I  being  about  the  allowance  for  Prince  Edvi'ard's  Island.    New- 
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fountlland  has  a  population  of  perhaps  rather  over  80,000. 
The  six  colonics  logether,  therefore,  have  not  quite  a  mil-  . 
liOQ  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  which  is  not  far  from  ihe  pres- 
ent population  of  the  three  Slates  of  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  aud  Maine,  and  rather  less  than  one  tenth  of  that 
of  (be  Union. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  this  statement,  that 
the  population  of  the  British  provinces  has  been  any  thing 
like  stationary,  or  that  its  increase  has  been  alow,  even  as 
compared  witli  that  of  the  United  Slates,  since  their  inde- 
peodence.  At  die  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  what  is 
Dovr  Upper  Canada  was  a  wilderness,  and  not  yet  set  ofT  from 
ibe  Province  of  Quebec  ;  New  Brunswick  formed  part 
of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  Prince  Edward's  Island  was  almost 
whbout  inhabitants.  In  1784,  the  population  of  the  Canadas 
ms  officially  returned  at  about  1 1 2,000  souls  ;  and  about  the 
B  perioci  that  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward's  Island 
IS  estimated,  inclusive  of  some  20,000  loyalist  setUers  from 
i  States),  at  little  more  than  32,000.  These  numbers  may 
It  be  quite  large  enough,  but  they  are  probably  not  very  far 
Kn  the  truth.  Exclusive  of  Newfoundland,  therefore,  of  the 
wly  population  of  which  it  is  hard  to  6od  any  tolerably  ac- 
"  1  accounts,  the  population  of  British  America  has  io- 
Mi  nearly,  if  not  quite,  nine  fold  in  fifty-five  years.  Dur- 
1  the  forty  years  between  1790  and  1830,  the  population  of 
lew  England  did  not  quite  double  itself ;  while  that  of  New 
rk  increased  very  nearly  six  fold,  —  a  rale  of  increase, 
refbre,  a  trifle  less  rapid  than  that  of  British  America. 
e  new  Western  States  have  grown  much  more  rapidly. 
;  population  of  Ohio,  for  example,  in  1830,  was  more 
I  twenty  limes  as  great  as  in  1800,  —  a  period  of  only 
tluny  years.  But  it  is  not  with  these,  that  the  comparison 
can  be  fairly  made  ;  as  the  British  colonies  are  only  in 
part  new  settlements,  and  in  this  respect  are  much  more 
nearly  in  the  condition  of  the  State  of  New  York,  than  of  any 
of  the  more  western  States.  Upper  Canada,  which  of  itself 
is  in  &  position  analogous  to  that  of  the  Norlhwestern  Slates, 
has  not  grown  in  wealth  and  population  any  thing  like  as 
r^idty  as  they  have  done  ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  provinces 
have  made  great  progress  ;  so  great,  indeed,  as  to  suSeronly 
in  coruparison  with  thai  of  the  new  districts  of  this  country, 
taken  separately  from  the  old.  In  the  last  fifty  years,  the 
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population  of  the  whole  Union  has  probably  increased  rather 
more  than  fourfold  ;  but  the  proportional  extent  of  its  terri- 
tory, which  has  been  long  settled,  is  much  greater  than  in 
the  possessions  of  the  British  Crown,  so  that  the  analogy  does 
not  hold  between  them. 

We  are  apt,  on  this  side  of  the  Adantic,  to  complain,  "  not 
without  cause,"  of  the  indistinct  and  often  erroneous  notions, 
entertained  of  us  and  our  doings,  on  the  other  side.  The 
good  people  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  have,  perhaps, 
almost  as  good  reason  for  complaint,  in  the  views  which 
pass  current  among  us  of  their  affairs  and  feelings.  In  one 
respect  the  cases  are  considerably  unlike,  inasmuch  as  our 
opinions  of  our  neighbours  are  founded  altogether  upon 
their  own  representations  of  themselves  ;  but  otherwise  the 
resemblance,  so  far  as  mere  vagueness  of  statement  and  gross- 
ness  of  mistake  are  concerned,  is  strong  enough.  In  general, 
our  citizens  have  taken  up  with  one  or  other  of  two  conflict- 
ing accounts  of  the  actual  state  of  things  ;  the  one,  the  woric- 
manship  of  the  most  violent  of  the  refugees  and  their  parti- 
sans, the  other,  the  chosen  counter-statement  of  the  most 
violent  of  their  antagonists.  The  former  describes  the  co- 
lonial policy  of  the  mother  country  as  a  model  of  all  that  is 
hateful,  oppressive,  and  corrupt,  and  the  people  as  sufieriog 
under  its  tyranny  to  an  extent  no  longer  bearable.  The  lat- 
ter, in  so  many  words,  denies  the  existence  of  abuse  or 
grievance  in  the  colonial  system,  and  all  but  denies  even  the 
existence  of  discontent  in  the  minds  of  any  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  community,  said  by  the  maleconlents  to  be  thus 
grievously  oppressed.  The  one  pictures  agriculture  and 
commerce  at  a  stand,  property  of  all  kinds  daily  losing  value, 
a  population  daily  lessening,  —  in  a  word,  every  interest  pros- 
trated ;  and  all  this,  not  the  accidental,  temporary  conse- 
quence of  civil  strife,  but  its  cause,  —  the  abiding  result  (long 
ago  felt  in  its  less  terrible  beginnings,  and  foreseen  in  all  its 
whole  progress  from  bad  to  worse),  the  result  of  a  long 
course  of  misgovernment,  and  of  this  only.  The  other,  if 
it  cannot,  at  the  present  moment,  show  a  country  in  the  ac- 
tual enjoyment  of  prosperity  of  any  kind,  at  least  throws  these 
darker  parts  of  the  view  as  far  as  possible  into  shade  ;  ex- 
hibits them  as  a  mere  effect  of  political  agitation  ;  and,  in 
fact,  charges  the  disaffected  party  with  having  themselves 
created  all  the  evils  they  now  declaim  against  and  magnify, 
for  their  own  purposes. 
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s  hard  lo  say,  which  of  these  two  versions  is  the  fur- 

I  Aest  Irom  ihe  true  oue.     What  there  is  of  truth  in  either  is 

RAr  more  than  counterbalanced  by  tlie  unlrulli  thai  is  mixed 

t  with  it ;  nor  will  it,  as  we  think,  be  a  work  of  much 

&ctAiy  to  show,  to  any  candid  mind,  the  preponderance 

f  this  alioy  in  dte  compositloo  of  both.     This  will  be  best 

we,  perhaps,  by  a  brief,  connected  statement  of  the  real 

hires  of  the  case,  lo  die  best  of  our  knowledge  and  be- 

Tbe  conclusions  we  are  about  to  present,  though  in 

e  main  agreeing  with  those  so  abiy  urged  in  Lord  Durham's 

Report,  are  not  hazarded  on  the  mere  faith  of  the  Report,  but 

•re  ifae  result,  in  part,  of  a  careful  study  and  comparison  with 

h  of  other  and  hostile  authorities,  and  in  part  also  of  observa- 

jions,  made  under  circumstances  more  than  ordinarily  favor- 

,  on  the  course  of  events  and  state  of  parties  in  British 

merica. 

I  The  colonial  system,  then,  as  it  has  been  in  operation  in 
I  adjacent  provinces,  and  more  especially  of  late  years, 
I  QOt  been,  eidier  in  design  or  in  effect,  what  the  party 
ely  in  revolt  have  called  it.  There  is  no  evidence  what- 
r  of  intentional  or  even  of  active  oppression  of  any  kind, 
I  the  part  of  the  mother  country  or  its  government,  to- 
I  the  colonies.  The  cases  of  1776  and  1839  are,  in 
I  respect,  as  little  analogous  as  they  well  can  be.  The 
l^rteeii  Atlantic  colonies,  of  the  former  period,  were  in 
[  Bitualion  enurely  diSereni  from  that  of  the  six  Northern 
hploaies  of  the  present  day.  The  former  had  brought  with 
I  their  emigration  from  die  old  world,  every  element 
f  the  most  perfect  system  of  municipal  freedom,  which  the 
portd  had  ever  seen.  New  England,  in  her  first  settlements. 
If  the  free  will  of  her  Pilgrim  setders,  established  all  iliese 
'  iciples  in  full  operation  ;  and  the  nine  other  Colonies, 
^  in  these  respects  not  equal  to  chose  of  New  England, 
e  yet  further  in  advance  of  all  other  communiues  of  their 
IBS,  than  they  were  behind  the  four  model  colonies  of  the 
The  war  of  the  Revolution  grew  out  of  an  attempt 
Q  force  from  these  communities  certain  of  the  liberties  they 
d  always  before  asserted  and  enjoyed.  Their  free  instiiu- 
ions,  though  chartered  by  the  Crown,  were  not  held  as  its 
bft,  or  as  the  gift  of  the  Parliament  or  people  of  Creat 
pritain.  The  Crown  bad  merely  recognised,  and  generally 
pith  extreme  reluctance,  a  stale  of  things  which  the  colo- 
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nists  had  established  for  themselves.  Its  governors  were, 
in  a  great  many  instances,  hostile  to  the  integrity  of  those  in- 
stitutions, and  had  thus  been  brought  into  frequent  conflict 
with  the  great  body  of  the  community,  who  clung  to  them 
the  more  firmly  for  the  reason,  that  they  were  in  every 
sense  their  own.  For  a  long  course  of  years,  the  French 
settlements  on  the  continent  had  forced  the  British  colonists 
to  live  in  a  state  of  almost  constant  warfare.  From  a  variety 
of  causes,  the  hostility  of  French  and  English  on  tlus  con- 
tinent was,  if  possible,  more  bitter  than  on  the  old.  The 
political  system  of  the  French  colony  of  Canada  was  as  per- 
fect a  model  of  the  military  despotism,  as  the  New  England 
colonies  were  of  the  free  republic  ;  its  religion  was  the  an- 
tipodes of  theirs  ;  language  and  origin,  and  all  the  memory  of 
old  feuds,  growing  out  of  European  hostiUty,  conspired  to 
set  them  at  variance  ;  and  the  Indian  policy  of  the  Canadians, 
by  the  character  of  atrocious  barbarity  which  it  stamped 
upon  their  warfare,  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  abhorrence 
with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  constant  objects  of  that 
warfare.  A  great  effort  at  length  resulted  in  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  French  rule  on  the  continent.  The  ^^  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day  "  had  fallen  on  the  colonists,  and  they 
naturally  looked  to  enjoy,  to  their  full  extent,  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  the  conquest  for  which  they  had  so  long  sighed. 
But,  instead  of  this,  the  occasion  was  before  long  embraced, 
by  the  Crown  and  its  infatuated  advisers,  to  attempt  to  carry 
to  a  successful  issue  their  own  long-standing  controversy  with 
the  colonies  on  the  subject  of  popular  rights.  The  French 
Canadian  system,  in  its  leading,  odious  features,  political  and 
religious,  was  now  to  be  kept  in  operation,  and  guarantied 
by  the  British  Crown,  —  not  merely  within  the  old  limits  of 
the  French  settlements,  where  it  might  not  have  been  easy 
to  persuade  the  first  generation  of  the  conquered  people  to 
adopt  an  entirely  new  system,  —  but  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  vast,  unsettled  countries  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
to  which  the  two  Crowns  had,  in  former  times,  laid  conflict- 
ing claims.  The  old  colonists  thus  saw  the  preparation 
made  for  inclosing  them  within  a  hostile  population,  to  worse 
effect  than  ever  ;  for,  in  former  times,  they  had  the  Crown 
dnd  its  resources  to  aid  them  in  their  wai's  against  the  French 
and  Indians,  and  now  the  Crown  itself  was  setting  up  their 
old  enemies  against  them  ;  then  the  hostiUties  of  the  French 
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were  a  check,  rather  than  oiherwise,  on  ibe  arbilrary  dispo- 
lilioQ  of  the  Crown,  inasmuch  as  they  forced  it  to  rely  con- 
tinually  on  the  active  loyalty  of  the  people  for  (lie  preserva- 
tioR  of  its  Colonies,  and  now  this  same  hostihty  was  to  be 
telied  upon  by  the  Crown  in  its  struggles  for  power  with  that 
terjr  people.  The  mask  was  thrown  off.  The  taxing  power 
eiauned,  was  successfully  resisted  ;  and  tlie  thirteen  colo- 
nies became  the  United  Slates.  Old  grievances  there 
bad  been,  against  which  Provincial  Legislatures  had  pro- 
tested, but  it  was  not  on  account  of  these,  thai  the  last 
resort  of  civil  war  was  tried.  Still  less  was  it  a  struggle  on 
the  part  of  the  insurgents  for  new  institutions  of  government, 
which  the  mother  country  refused  to  grant.  It  was,  on  their 
side,  B  war  of  defence,  waged  to  protect  the  cherished  liber- 
bes  of  their  whole  people  ;  and,  on  the  part  of  the  govem- 
tnent  of  Uiat  day,  a  war  of  aggression,  undertaken  of  its  own 
accord  against  those  liberties. 

There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  recent  colonial  history 
Great  Britain.  The  solemn  renunciation  of  the  asserted 
jht  of  taxation,  which  was  made  by  tlie  Declaratory  Act  at 
Ihe  close  of  the  war  of  Independence,  has  been  faithfully  ad- 
hered 10  ;  and  whenever  the  mother  country  has  of  late  ac- 
liTeJy  interfered  in  the  internal  affairs  of  her  colonies,  it  has 
been  under  verj-  different  circumstances,  and  with  very  dif- 
ferent views,  from  those  which  rendered  her  policy,  in  1770, 
so  unju3li6able.  Since  these  States  gained  their  indepen- 
dence, there  has  always  been  an  apprehension  feh  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  colonial  tie  in  other  quarters,  and  more  es- 
pecially on  this  continent.  The  preservation  of  the  colo- 
nies, thus  held  in  doubt,  has  been  much  more  carefully 
looked  to  by  the  government  than  before.  In  some  of  its 
precautions,  as  we  shall  soon  show,  the  government  has  been 
most  unwise.  The  object  lias  in  fact  been  hazarded  by  the 
nieaus  taken  to  insure  it.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true  for 
lliis,  that  they  were  intended  as  precautions,  and  lliat  the 
policy  of  the  government  has  been  any  thing  but  one  of  ag- 
g^ression  upon  the  liberties  of  the  colonists.  The  complaints 
of  the  provinces  have  not,  for  a  reason  we  shall  soon  be 
able  to  explain  fully,  produced  so  prompt  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances as  ibey  should  have  done  ;  but  they  have  been  attend- 
ed to,  and  redress  put  in  progress,  as  quickly  os  the  slow- 
moving  machinery  of  office  would  allow.     The  struggle  has 
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long  been  one  of  successful  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
colonists,  generally  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  larger 
share  of  local  independence,  but  sometimes  for  much  more 
questionable  objects.  Concession,  —  frequently  to  unreason- 
able demands,  though  almost  always,  from  the  vice  of  the 
system,  too  tardy  to  produce  the  effect  of  satisfying  those 
who  made  them,  —  concession  has  long  been  the  order  of 
the  day  with  the  home  government. 

Nor  has  there  been,  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country, 
so  far  as  British  America  is  in  the  case,  any  apparently  in- 
tentional or  interested  misgovernment  of  her  dependencies. 
Their  foreign  trade,  though  not  in  all  respects  on  the  most 
advantageous  footing  possible,  has  certainly  not  been  injured 
by  any  course  of  legislation  designed  to  advantage  the  mother 
country  at  their  expense.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  of 
loss  has  resulted  from  its  errors,  falls  rather  on  Great  Britain 
and  the  Empire  generally,  than  on  those  of  her  colonies 
which  have  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  the  Baltic  timber 
duty  and  of  the  restrictions  on  the  West  Indian  trade  with  the 
United  States.  If  their  internal  resources  have  been  slowly 
and  inadequately  developed,  it  has  been  owing  to  a  cause 
within  themselves,  and  not  to  any  short-sighted,  jealous  inter- 
ference from  without.  Great  sums  have  been  expended  by 
the  parent  state  in  internal  improvements  ;  not  always  wisely, 
it  is  true,  or  economically,  but  for  this  again  there  has  been  t 
cause  within  the  colonies.  The  public  lands  have  been  ill 
managed  ;  granted  in  such  quantities  and  to  such  men,  as  to 
have  often  interposed  difficulties  in  the  way  of  improvement, 
instead  of  being  made  the  means  of  promoting  emigration  to 
the  colonies  to  the  utmost  extent ;  but  here  again,  the  mb- 
management  is  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  local,  not  of 
metropolitan  corruption.  There  has  been  no  postponement 
of  colonial  to  British  interests  ;  but  a  sacrifice  of  both  (and 
more  especially  of  the  latter)  to  the  jobbing  propensities  of 
an  influential  interest  within  the  colonies  themselves.  Nor 
has  the  patronage  of  these  colonies  been,  as  some  may  have 
thought,  a  source  of  power,  or  an  object  of  any  sort  of  con- 
sideration to  the  government.  The  salaries  of  their  offi- 
cials are  higher  than  with  us,  but  much  too  low  to  be  in  any 
number  of  cases  a  temptation  to  persons  having  the  requisite 
influence  with  the  authorities  in  England  to  apply  for  them. 
Six  men  can  be  appointed  governors  or  lieutenant-govern- 
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ore,  with  eniDltimeots  which  according  to  European  ideas  are 
aaj  thing  but  high,  and  which,  while  they  do  little  or  nothing 
more  than  mainiain  the  functionaries  receiving  (hem,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  ibeir  office,  are  only  in  part  defrayed  by  (he  colonies 
Ihemselves.  —  the  governors  in  aJmost  all  cases  being  paid  in 
part  from  the  Imperial  treasury.  Each  of  these  six  ofhcers 
has  his  civil  or  private  secretary,  and  his  aid-de-camp,  the 
latter  of  course  a  junior  officer  in  the  British  service,  the 
fonner  generally  a  person  in  some  way  connected  with  llie 
governor  under  whom  he  serves.  The  cost  of  these  two 
offices  to  the  colony  is  triffing.  Besides  these  eighteen  ap- 
{wintments,  —  exclusive  of  the  military  and  naval  service, 
vhich  liJl  within  the  last  two  years  has  generally  been  very 
tinle  in  demand  in  these  colonies,  and  has  never  been  an  ex- 
pense except  to  John  Bull's  own  capacious  poctcet,  —  there 
IS  no  kind  of  patronage  within  ihem,  direct  or  indirect,  of 
nbich  the  colonist  has  oot  his  full  share  with  ihe  native  of 
Great  Britain.  Of  course,  with  an  extensive  emigration 
conlintially  going  on,  from  the  educated  as  well  as  from  the 
Morer  classes  of  the  nation,  there  must  be  many  persons  of 
British  birth  holding  oflice  as  judges,  sheritfs,  and  so  forth, 
in  tfae  colonies  to  which  this  tide  of  population  is  directed  ; 
just  as  in  Michigan  or  Iowa,  New-Englanders  and  New-York- 
ers are,  for  the  same  cause,  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the 
discharge  of  local  trusts,  But  were  an  Englishman  to  apply 
U  Downing  Street  for  its  good  offices  to  help  him  to  such 
adrancement  at  the  present  day  in  Canada  or  Nova  Scotia, 
be  would  very  t[uickly  see  by  the  surprised  reception  he  would 
meet  with,  how  completely  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  ideas 
of  colonial  office  patronage.  In  some  possessions  of  the 
British  Crown,  no  doubt,  the  East  Indies  for  example,  a 
very  difierent  stale  of  things  exists  in  this  respect ;  but  the 
Norib  American  colonies  have  no  golden  cushions  for  offi- 
cial drowsiness  to  repose  upon,  and  oH'er  therefore  no  such 
I  .tempting  prospect  to  the  privileged  applicants  for  ministerial 
I  patronage.  The  slumbers  of  their  office-holders,  though 
''Deyond  all  (|uestion  equally  profound,  are  not  eqimlly  well 
paid  for  ;  and  the  "  berths  "  are  left  to  be  drawn  for  by  the 
passengers  after  they  have  got  on  board. 

Where  tiien  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  actual  ninl- 

admmistration,  which  has  resulted  from  some  cause  or  other  in 

'  every  one  of  these  provinces,  and  which  has  led  to  so  much 
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discontent  in  all,  and  at  length  in  two  of  them  to  insurrectiOD  ? 
EfTects  like  these  do  not  occur  without  a  cause  ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  suppose  any  cause  short  of  very  great  mismanage- 
ment of  some  kind,  capable  of  producing  them.  Men  may 
.  complain,  and  that  loudly,  of  mere  trifles.  Even  communities 
may  be  agitated  for  trifles.  But  when,  in  a  community,  agita- 
tion is  carried  to  that  point  at  which  property  and  life  are 
hazarded  in  civil  strife,  we  may  be  sure  that  something  more 
than  a  trifle  is  at  stake.  If  the  matter  in  dispute  seem  at  first 
view  a  trifle,  we  may  be  sure  there  is  something  more  in  it 
than  meets  the  eye.  Imaginary  evils  find  imaginary  reme- 
dies, or  remain  unredressed  without  doing  much  harm.  It 
is  only  when  injudicious  treatment  has  made  them  real,  that 
real  remedies  become  necessary,  and  men  grow  too  impa- 
tient to  brook  long  delay  in  applying  them. 

In  the  case  before  us,  it  will  not  be  difiicult  to  account  for 
all  that  has  taken  place,  if  we  direct  our  attention  to  two 
points  ;  the  radical  defects  of  the  constitutional  system  which 
has  been  in  operation  in  the  colonies  under  consideration ; 
and  the  natural  tendency  of  the  state  of  things  in  England, 
and  of  the  ignorance  which  has  there  always  prevailed  on  all 
merely  colonial  affairs.  —  We  will  endeavour  to  bring  this  in- 
quiry into  as  short  a  compass  as  possible. 

^ova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward's  Island  had  received 
constitutional  charters  before  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ;  the 
former  as  early  as  1758  ;  the  latter  in  1770.  New  Bruns- 
wick was  not  set  off  from  Nova  Scotia  till  the  year  1785, 
when  it  received  the  grant  of  a  constitution  formed  on  the 
model  of  that  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  government  of  Canada 
continued  to  be  vested  in  a  governor  and  council,  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  holding  ofiice  during  its  pleasure,  till 
1791  ;  when  the  Imperial  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed, 
which  divided  it  into  the  two  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Low- 
er Canada,  and  established  a  representative  constitution  in 
each.  The  constitution  of  Newfoundland  was  only  granted 
in  1832.  —  The  Canadas  being  the  two  colonies  most  im- 
portant for  our  present  view,  it  will  be  enough  if  we  describe 
the  constitution  given  to  them.  Those  granted  at  an  earlier 
period  differed  from  it  in  some  particulars  of  secondary  im- 
portance ;  but  they  have  since  undergone  changes  which 
make  them  in  substance  identical  with  the  Canadian. 

By  the  constitutional  act  of  1791,  the  legislative  power 
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was  vested,  within  each  of  the  new  Provinces,  in  a  Provin- 
cial Parliament  of  three  branches  ;  each  having  duties  and 
powers  analogous  to  those  of  the  corresponding  branch  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  on  the  model  of  which  these  local 
legislatures  professed  to  be  framed.    The  Governor,  or  other 
person  administering  the  government,  was  endowed  with  near- 
ly all  the  Parliamentary  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  as  settled 
by  English  usage.     Subject  to  provisions  requiring  the  as- 
sembling of  a  Parliament  in  every  year,  limiting  the  duration 
of  any  Parliament  to  a  term  of  four  years,  it  rested  with  the 
Governor  to  convene,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  Parliament  at 
pleasure.     Like  the  English  Sovereign,  he  had  an  absolute 
veto  on  all  its  legislative  acts.     If  unprepared  to  exercise  this 
power,  and  yet  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  yielding  the 
royal  assent  to  any  measure,  he  might  *'  reserve  "  it  to  be 
sent  to  England.     In  this  case,  if  approved  within  two  years, 
the  fact  was  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  colony  on  the  return  of 
the  Act,  which  was  from  that  date  a  law.     If  not  approved 
within  that  time,  the  royal  assent  was  considered  as  with-^ 
held.  —  The  Legislative  Council  was  to  be  in  theory  the 
counterpart  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  as  the  provinces 
afforded  no  material  for  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  this  body  in  reality  very  different  from  the  Eng- 
lish model.     The  hereditary  principle  was  abandoned,  and 
the  appointment  of  life  Legislative  Councillors  vested,  with- 
out reserve  as  to  numbers,  in  the  Crown.     By  a  singular  over- 
sight, no  provision  was  made  allowing  a  councillor  to  resign 
his  office,  or  enacting  its  forfeiture  even  in  case  of  the  gross- 
est personal  delinquency.  —  The  popular  branch  of  the  Le- 
gislature, styled  the  House  of  Assembly,  was  to  consist  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  people,  returned  for  counties  and 
boroughs,  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  but  by  a  suffrage  which  in  effect  was  nearly 
universal,  —  the  landed  qualification  (a  40«.  freehold)  being 
possessed  by  almost  every  one  of  age  to  vote.     In  theory, 
the  body  thus  elected  was  to  be  the  *'  House  of  Commons  " 
of  the  colony  ;  but  the  theory,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  was  one 
thing,  and  the  practice  another.  —  No  provision  was  made 
for  the  payment  of  members  of  either  House.     A  system 
of  payment,  analogous  to  that  in  use  in  the  United  States, 
has  however  grown  up  in  practice  ;   the  members  of  the 
House  paying  themselves  at  a  fixed  rate  by  vote,  out  of  the 
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sum  allowed  for  its  contingenl  expenses.  Besides  tbe  Leg- 
islative Council,  thus  eslabilshed  as  a  branch  of  the  Provin- 
cial Parliameat,  there  has  existed  another  body,  wiih  dislioci 
and  in  many  respects  anomalous  functions,  styled  the  Kxec- 
utive  Council.  The  members  of  this  body  are  named  by 
the  Crown,  or  in  oiher  words  by  the  Governor  for  tlie  liroe 
being,  and  hold  iheir  office  during  his  pleasure.  A  certain 
number  of  them  are  paid  a  small  salary.  If  more  than  thai 
□umber  are  appointed,  the  junior  members  serve  without  pay- 
They  are  sworn  to  secrecy,  like  the  members  of  the  BrilUh 
Privy  Council,  and  iheir  "advice  and  consent  "is  necessary 
to  the  performance  of  cerlain  of  the  official  acts  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. In  general,  they  may  be  considered  as  lite  confiden- 
tial advisers  of  the  Governor,  though,  as  be  is  under  no  obli- 
gation to  ask  their  advice  except  in  a  very  limited  number  of 
cases,  it  is  obvious  ihey  do  not  stand  at  all  in  the  position  of 
the  responsible  advisers  of  the  British  Crown.  They  are 
consulted  in  general  only  at  his  discretion  ;  and,  when  con- 
sulted, they  take  an  equal  share  in  the  discussion  of  the  busi- 
ness before  them,  the  individual  members  having  no  depari- 
merilal  duties  or  responsibility.  In  fact,  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  lis  being  ever  known  on  what  particular  subjects  (lie 
Council  has  been  called  to  give  an  opinion,  or  what  opinion 
any  particular  councillor  has  given,  this  body  cannot  be  said 
to  be  subject  lo  any  real  responslbiliiy  at  all.  To  a  certain 
extent,  it  is  presumed  to  approve,  if  not  to  inHuence  or  in- 
duce, the  conduct  of  the  Kxecutive  ;  and  its  members  thus 
share  in  the  popularity  or  odium  attached  to  it,  but  this  is  all 
they  have  to  hope  or  fear  liom  tlie  public  for  iheir  political 

The  Legislative  Council  has  not  the  general  judicial  pow- 
er which  is  enjoyed  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  right  of 
trying  for  political  offences  or  official  misconduct,  or  im- 
peachment presented  by  the  Assembly,  has  been  claimed  for 
it  ;  but  the  jealousy,  which  the  popular  branch  has  always  en- 
tertained of  ihe  other  House,  has  prevented  it  from  acqui- 
escing in  the  claim.  Certain  jitdicial  functions  on  the  other 
hand,  which  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  here  to  partictilaiize, 
are  exercised  by  tbe  Executive  Council. 

In  the  Nova-Scotian  Consiiiuiion,  and  those  which  were 
modelled  upon  it,  the  powers  of  Ihe  Executive  and  Legislt- 
ttve  Councils  were  vested  in  a  single  body,  and  not  in  two. 
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as  by  the  Canadian  constitution.  In  other  respects  the  dif- 
ferences were  not  material,  so  far  as  our  present  inquiry  is 
concerned.  The  earlier  charters  have  of  late  been  modified, 
in  consequence  of  urgent  popular  demands  for  some  change 
in  that  respect,  so  as  to  assimilate  the  constitution  of  the 
Councils  to  the  Canadian  model.  In  Nova  Scotia,  this 
change  has  taken  place  within  the  last  two  years.  Our  read- 
ers are  of  course  aware,  that  in  February,  1838,  the  constitu- 
tion of  Lower  Canada  was  suspended  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
by  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  a  temporary  govern- 
ment, by  a  Governor  and  Special  Council,  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  with  restricted  legislative  powers,  was  substituted. 

A  few  remarks  will  serve  to  show  the  character  of  this 
scheme  of  a  constitution,  as  it  was  of  necessity  manifested, 
when  put  in  operation.  The  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, it  will  be  remembered,  has  always  been,  in  Newfound- 
land, an  officer  of  the  Navy,  and  in  the  other  colonies,  with 
two  late  exceptions  only  in  Lower  Canada,  an  officer  of  the 
Army.  There  was  thus  a  mistake  made  in  the  very  first  step 
taken.  A  functionary  charged  almost  exclusively  with  civil 
duties  of  administration,  and  intrusted  besides  with  the  deli- 
cate task  of  managing  a  representative  body,  was  selected  from 
a  body  of  men  whose  profession  almost  of  course  unfitted 
them  for  that  kind  of  service.  A  military  officer  is  apt  to  look 
up  with  too  much  of  the  dependent  disposition  to  his  superi- 
or, and  to  expect  too  much  of  the  same  to  be  shown  towards 
himself  by  his  inferiors  ;  in  a  word,  he  is  apt  to  carry  with 
him  his  notions  of  military  subordination  from  head-quarters 
to  the  council-room.  And  a  more  fatal  error  for  men  to  fall 
into,  whose  success  depends  on  the  influence  they  exert,  and 
not  on  the  mere  commands  they  issue,  cannot  well  be  im- 
agined. Again,  in  the  absence  of  a  natural  aristocracy  of 
birth  or  property,  —  in  colonies  where  none  are  bom  to 
titles  of  nobility  or  to  wealth  much  beyond  the  ordinary 
standard,  and  where,  in  fact,  even  the  accumulation  of  very 
large  fortunes  by  successful  enterprise  is  difficult  and  rare, — 
to  whom  can  the  Governor  look  for  the  life  Legislative 
Councillors,  who  are  to  play  House  of  Lords  to  his  King  f 
What  more  natural,  than  that  he  should  surround  himself  with 
quasi  peers,  from  the  quasi  aristocracy  of  office  ?  Secre- 
taries, receivers-general,  collectors,  judges,  commissioners, 
were  the  material  ready  to  his  hand.     They  lived  at  the 
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seat  of  government  and  could  attend  Parliament  at  pleasure. 
They  were  the  society  of  his  little  court,  the  men  whom  ev- 
ery governor  was  sure  to  know  the  instant  he  arrived.  Above 
all,  they  were  the  men  from  whom  a  something  very  like  mili- 
tary subordination  could  be  secured  ;  and  was  it  nothing  for 
a  military  man,  to  make  sure  of  one  at  least  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  that  were  to  be  inflicted  on  him  ?  Of 
such,  accordingly,  were  all  the  Upper  Houses,  as  they  came 
into  existence,  under  the  signing  and  sealing  hands  of  their 
Excellencies.  Let  us  add,  that  in  those  colonies  in  which  , 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  councib  were  not  one  body, 
these  causes  insured  the  nomination  of  Executive  Council- 
lors from  the  same  class  ;  that  the  same  individuals  were 
often  members  of  both,  and,  worse  still,  that  the  paid  clerk  of 
one  was  often  a  member  of  the  other.  This  added,  our 
sketch  of  this  part  of  the  system  is  sufficiently  complete. 

The  constitution  and  powers  of  the  representative  branch 
of  the  Legislature  were  not  put  on  a  much  better  footing. 
No  arrangement  was  made  in  the  first  instance,  for  any  future 
changes  in  the  representation  of  different  districts.  The 
country  was  set  off  in  counties,  at  first  tolerably  equal  in  re- 
spect of  population,  but  which  soon  became,  in  anew  country, 
as  unequal  in  this  respect  as  they  had  from  the  first  been  in 
extent.  Hence  arose  a  most  unfair  local  advantage  to  the 
old  districts  near  the  seat  of  government,  over  the  newer  and 
more  remote  localities.  In  some  of  the  colonies,  this  was 
much  more  severely  felt  than  in  others  ;  and  in  general  some 
attempt  has  been  made  in  name  at  least  to  remedy  it  by  Pro- 
vincial legislation.  But  in  all  these  cases,  the  remedy  has 
been  of  a  very  insufficient  character,  and  has  not  been  applied 
till  after  long  and  vexatious  delays  ;  the  ruling  interest  in  the 
colony  finding  its  account  in  keeping  all  things,  to  the  best  of 
its  power,  as  they  were.  In  the  mean  time,  it  has  had  the  ef- 
fect of  more  or  less  weakening  the  hold  of  the  elected  House 
upon  the  constituency  as  a  whole,  and  thus  indirectly  aiding 
the  official  body  in  its  warfare  with  the  House, — of  contrib- 
uting to  make  a  great  portion  of  the  community  everywhere 
discontented  with  the  existing  order  of  things,  — and,  in  Low- 
er Canada,  of  adding  increased  bitterness  to  the  controversy 
of  the  rival  races,  by  the  undue  preponderance  it  gave  to  one 
of  them  in  the  representation. 

But  this  was  a  trifling  evil  in  comparison  with  that  of 
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which  we  have  next  to  speak.  At  the  time  when  these  As- 
semblies came  into  existence,  the  Executive  was  already  in 
the  enjoyment  of  certain  revenues,  —  revenues,  indeed,  which 
were  generally  almost  or  quite  equal  to  its  then  wants.  These 
were  of  two  kinds,  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown, 
derived  from  a  variety  of  sources,  which  we  cannot  here  par- 
ticularize, and  the  avails  of  certain  taxes  levied  under  acts 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  Executive  laid  claim  in 
all  cases  to  the  unrestricted  appropriation  of  all  these  funds  ; 
and  for  a  time,  in  the  early  weakness  of  the  Assemblies,  the 
claim  was  tacitly  acquiesced  in.  But  when,  as  shortly  hap- 
pened, the  government  had  to  apply  for  additional  votes  of 
money  and  new  taxes,  the  Assemblies  began  to  claim  the 
right  of  at  least  overseeing  the  accounts  of  the  other  branch- 
es of  the  revenue,  to  judge  with  what  degree  of  economy 
and  propriety  they  were  administered,  and  what  were  the 
real  merits  of  the  application  for  further  grants.  From  this 
claim,  the  transition  was  easy  and  inevitable  to  the  claim  of 
an  indefeasible  natural  right,  as  the  people's  representatives, 
to  control  the  appropriation  of  the  whole  revenue^  however 
raised.  It  was  hardly  less  inevitable,  that  the  military  gov- 
ernor should  side  with  his  council  or  councils  of  office-hold- 
ers, in  their  death-struggle  against  all  such  claims  from  first 
to  last,  and  that  thus  the  singular  spectacle  should  soon  be 
presented  in  every  colony,  of  an  Executive  striving  to  car- 
ry on  the  government,  with  a  majority  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  permanent  opposition  to  its  whole  policy. 
In  this  struggle,  it  will  be  remembered  how  nearly  powerless, 
to  all  appearance,  the  Assemblies  at  first  were.  They  could 
send  up  bills,  but  their  official  antagonists  were  then  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  them,  and  say  to  what  extent  they  might  be- 
come law.  And  when,  by  their  permission,  sent  up  to  the 
Governor,  and  by  him  ratified,  it  was  further  at  their  pleas- 
ure, and  after  their  interpretation  of  them,  that  they  were 
then  to  be  put  in  force.  The  Assembly  had  no  voice  in 
the  appointment  of  this  official  body,  to  whom  the  execution 
of  its  laws  fell.  "  During  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,"  was 
their  tenure  of  office  ;  or,  in  other  words,  during  the  pleas- 
ure of  those  head  officials,  who,  as  Legislative  and  Executive 
Councillors,  had  the  ear  of  the  Governor,  and  wielded  there- 
by all  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  in  behalf  of  themselves, 
their  families,  and  adherents.     These  men  were  subject,  as 
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we  have  remarked  already,  to  no  sort  of  responsibility  for 
their  advice  and  influence.  So  long  as  the  Crown  had  reve- 
nue enough  at  its  disposal  (or  rather  at  theirs)  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  salaries,  they  could  well  afford  to  laugh  at  all 
the  hostile  eflbrts  of  the  House. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  go  into  the  history  of  this 
finance  controversy,  and  show  the  slow  steps  by  which,  at 
length,  most  of  the  demands  of  the  Assemblies,  in  this  re- 
spect, have  been  conceded.  We  cannot  even  trace  out  the 
results  of  the  warfare  between  the  Assemblies  and  the  of- 
ficials with  any  degree  of  minuteness.  The  portion  of  Lord 
Durham's  Report,  which  relates  to  this  subject,  enters  into  a 
great  variety  of  particulars,  and  is  interesting  and  able  in  the 
highest  degree.  We  must  confine  ourselves  within  such 
narrow  limits,  as  will  materially  detract  from  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence, by  which  our  statements  would  otherwise  be  found 
supported.  No  one,  however,  at  all  familiar  with  the  course 
of  events  in  the  colonies,  can  fail  to  see,  that  the  slight 
sketch  we  are  presenting,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  faithful  re- 
presentation of  what  has  been  in  constant  progress  in  them. 
To  give  facts  here,  one  by  one,  would  be  to  fill  volumes. 
It  must  be  tolerably  self-evident,  that,  in  a  controversy  of 
this  kind,  neither  of  the  parties  to  it  could  adhere  to  a  line  of 
conduct  that  should  be  unobjectionable.  Ofiice-holders,  in 
their  control  of  public  expenditure,  are  inevitably  lavish  ;  and 
this,  the  moment  their  craft  is  in  danger,  as  inevitably  ren- 
ders their  use  of  the  public  funds  corrupt.  The  more  vio- 
lent the  opposition  of  a  popular  body  to  their  privileges,  the 
more  corrupt  and  lavish  is  the  unpopular  body  obliged  to 
become  in  its  support  of  them.  The  assailed  Councillors 
have  their  military  chief  in  their  hands  to  begin  with  ;  and 
there  he  is  almost  certain  to  remain.  Their  acts  are,  to  all 
appearance,  his  ;  for  all  patronage,  in  name,  emanates  from 
the  Crown,  and  he  is  its  representative.  The  Assembly, 
of  course,  attack  him,  not  merely  for  this  patronage,  but  on 
all  other  grounds  where  they  can  find  cover  for  attack.  He 
retaliates  by  throwing  himself  more  intimately  than  ever  into 
alliance  with  their  natural  enemies  ;  and,  since  he  has  the  ear 
of  the  colonial  office,  just  as  the  local  officials  possess  his, 
he  enlists  the  home  government  in  his  support,  as  they,  in  the 
first  instance,  enlisted  him  in  theirs.  That  this  should  be 
the  case,  necessarily  argues  very  little  against  the  Colonial 
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Department,  so  far  as  intentions  go.  It  is  distant,  and  there- 
fore of  necessity  at  first  ignorant ;  the  Governor  is  its  nom- 
inee and  representative  ;  his  despatches  are  all  it  has  to 
decide  upon,  and  they  are  in  effect  the  special  pleadings 
of  the  knot  of  office-holders,  for  whom  and  by  whom  the  war 
is  really  waged.  Thus  for  years  may  things  go  on  under 
such  a  system.  But,  in  course  of  time,  the  pecuniary  wants 
of  the  local  governments  become  urgent.  The  House  grows 
bolder,  as  its  power  of  annoyance  grows.  Its  remonstrances 
assume  the  form  of  threats  to  the  local  Executive,  and  of 
strong  denunciation  of  the  Governor's  course  to  the  home 
government.  It  has  the  power  to  make  its  complaints 
beard  ;  and  the  obnoxious  Governor  is  superseded.  But 
the  root  of  the  evil  is  still  untouched.  The  new  Gover- 
nor falls  into  the  old  hands.  For  a  time,  his  instructions 
to  conciliate  the  House  may  do  something  to  check  the 
course  of  things  ;  but,  in  the  end,  and  generally  very  soon, 
the  old  measures  in  the  colony,  and  the  old  story  in  the 
despatches,  are  the  sure  result.  And  how,  meanwhile,  is 
the  Assembly  acting  ?  Right  at  first,  is  it  not  sure  to  be 
carried   into  extravagances,  which   must   give   the  officials 

Eeat  advantages  over  it,  not  merely  in  the  view  of  the 
owning  Street  officials  by  whom  the  controversy  is  to  be 
judged,  but  even  in  the  view  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  colonial  community  on  which  the  House  had  to  rely 
for  support  ?  The  Governor's  advisers  it  has  no  means  of 
reaching.  They  are  not,  as  in  the  States,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly chosen  by  the  people  ;  so  that  the  people,  if  they 
sustain  the  principles  of  the  House,  can  bring  them  into  har- 
mony with  it.  ^for  are  they,  as  in  England,  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  House,  so  that  an  adverse  vote  of  that  body 
can  force  them  to  resign  and  give  place  to  men  who  can  se- 
cure its  confidence.  The  popular  leaders  of  the  House  soon 
find  themselves,  therefore,  cut  off  from  all  chance  of  obtaining 
the  direction  of  affairs.  They  may  have  a  Speaker  of  their 
party,  and  may  command  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  ;  they  may  force,  by  dint  of  long  and  hard  fighting, 
some  of  their  favorite  measures  into  laws  ;  but,  for  all  this, 
their  enemies,  the  enemies  of  all  their  measures,  are  irrecov- 
erably the  government  of  the  colony.  In  England  and  here, 
the  prospect  of  being  some  day  in  administration,  always  tem- 
pers down  the  violence  of  an  opposition  party.    It  may  profess 
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more  Uian  it  means  to  practise,  and  commonly  does.  But 
this  inconsistency  has  its  limits.  The  leaders  of  the  party  feel, 
thai  success  may  at  any  lime  expose  the  insincerity  of  tlieir 
professions  ;  and  lliey  keep  them,  therefore,  within  some 
bounds. 

But,  with  a  state  of  things  like  that  we  are  describing, 
■  there  is  none  of  this.  The  agitator  cannot  go  too  far  or  too 
[  fast  for  the  object  immediately  before  him.  He  may  pro- 
fess, promise,  assert,  deny,  assail,  or  defend,  at  pleesure- 
He  is  a  chartered  fault-finder.  Fearless  of  ever  being  subject 
to  the  same  fault-finding  ordeal  in  his  turn.  His  antagonists 
use  the  public  purse  against  him  ;  he  too  must  use  it  against 
tliem.  Nor  are  ttie  means  wanting  to  his  hand.  His  con- 
stituents want  money  from  the  treasury  to  make  roads  and 
build  bridges,  to  pay  for  schools,  hospitals,  &c.  ;  perhaps. 
even  to  buy  seed-wheat  and  poialoes.  •  What  can  he  do 
better  than  gratify  such  longings  in  the  way  most  conducive 
to  his  own  popularity  and  interest  i'  It  will  never  do  to  rest 
content  with  appropriating  moneys  to  tliese  objects,  for  bis 
enemies  in  oHice  to  expend  against  him  ;  and,  therefore,  as 
a  thing  of  course,  his  bills  have  his  a\vi\  and  his  frienil's 
names  on  their  face,  as  commissioners  to  expend  ihem  the 
right  way.  If  the  officials  refuse  to  pass  such  a  bill,  well ; 
tlieirs  is  the  odium  ;  and  it  is  apt  to  be  so  intense  in  these 
matters  that  affect  the  pockets  of  so  many,  that  he  knoivs 
tliey  will  shrink  from  incurring  it,  and  indeed  would  be  glad 
probably  if  he  could  make  them.  If  they  pass  it.  well ;  he 
fights  them  with  their  own  weapons.  But  tJie  struggle  does 
not  end  here.     He  soon  finds,  tliat  the  less  he  does  to  make 

•  The  LpgialaLnre  of  Lower  CiuibiIb,  for  a  great  nciiiitwr  of  yrin,  6it\nb- 
uted  large  Bum»  ycurly  Bmoiie  Ibe  iDhabilnnU  of  several  countip*,  for  lllii 
laal  purpose,  nominatly  in  Oie  shii|)e  of  loans.  In  one  year  (IHIT), 
$  140,1X10  were  TOled  awa;  in  ihJB  manner;  and  ofthe  wliole,  aome  30  or 
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theee  nlms-^ving  acts,  u>?d-whest  could  be  had  nlmoil  tin  the 
without  relerence  ta  Ihc  aiie  of  k  man 'a  funi,  to  llie  amount  oT  60  Wig. 
cheater  buBheli ;  oUier  erain,  to  4');  and  polatoea,  lo  30;  and  Ibia,  loo,  hi 
counliea  lying  north  orQucbec,  (i7i  the  iSIA  iff  JuHi  Or  Ut  of  Julg .'  Tbe 
later  acta  were  nol  a  vrcnl  deal  belter  in  their  pmriaiona,  than  theae  earlj 
onea.  Oa  all  the  ouin  aubjecla  named  in  llie  teil,  the  popular  le^ialalioB 
wiB  olli-n  alinoal  aa  bad  at  on  this  ;  and,  tliough  Lower  Canada,  in  Ihta  re- 
■  nr  the  aanie  kind,  had  won  the  palm  of  precmi' 
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the  communitj  independent  of  these  grants  of  which  he  is 
the  distributor,  the  better  it  is  for  his  purposes  ;  and  he  is 
thus  led  to  make  it  the  policy  of  his  body  to  centre  all  pat- 
ronage of  this  kind  in  itself,  as  the  one  great  popular  corpo- 
ration of  the  lands,  instead  of  struggling  for  that  invaluable 
boon  to  any  country,  the  multiplication  of  corporate  or  mu- 
nicipal bodies,  vested  with  powers  of  local  taxation  and 
administration  for  local  objects.  The  officials  cannot,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  the  advocates  of  popular  local 
institutions,  to  supersede  the  clumsy,  centralized  system 
whereby  they  live.  And  thus,  between  the  two  parties,  no 
honest  attempt  is  ever  made  to  secure  this  end.  The  pop- 
ular leader  may,  for  appearance'  sake,  pretend  to  aim  at  it ; 
but  his  acts  will  too  often  belie  his  words.  Sometimes,  of 
course,  in  practice,  the  rule  we  have  laid  down  in  this  case, 
will  be  infringed  upon,  and  a  popular  leader  will  be  acting  on 
more  enlarged  views  than  his  proposition  would  naturally 
tend  to  give  him.  The  rule  is  not  the  less  a  rule,  for  such 
exceptions.  We  are  speaking  of  general  tendencies,  not  of ' 
isolated  acts  ;  and,  for  every  exception  that  could  be  cited  to 
our  rule,  could  easily  cite  a  dozen  facts  in  evidence  of  its 
correctness. 

The  ball  is  still  rolling.  "  When  we  want  a  bridge,  we 
take  a  judge  to  build  it,"  said  a  popular  member  of  a  provin- 
cial legislature,  whose  pithy  saying  is  well  quoted  in  Lord 
Durham's  Report.  The  popular  leader  has  not  before  his 
eyes  the  fear  of  being  soon  himself  a  judge  on  a  low  salary. 
It  is  not  in  his  Hne.  He  is  at  war  with  the  judges  (for  un- 
luckily the  judges  in  general  have  been  in  front  rank  in  this 
party  warfare)  and  with  all  the  rest  of  the  salary-receiving 
fraternity  ;  and  his  zeal  to  cut  off  their  resources  and  increase 
his  own,  by  diverting  all  the  public  money  he  can  from  their 
expectant  pockets  to  his  commissioners'  hands,  is  checked 
by  no  visions  of  an  approaching  exhaustion  of  his  own  purse, 
by  a  like  process.  Can  he  stop  short,  under  such  tempta- 
tion, at  the  precise  point  at  which  each  salary  becomes  just 
what  it  ought  to  be,  for  the  advantage  of  the  public  service  ? 
He  is  more  than  politician,  more  than  what  most  men  call 
patriot,  if  he  can. 

But  we  must  go  further  yet,  if  we  would  see  the  whole 
length  to  which  this  controversy  has  been  carried,  and  the 
means  eventually  resorted  to  by  the  Assemblies,  to  decide  it 
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in  iheir  favor.  Unable,  by  mere  hostile  votes,  lo  remove 
tlieir  aniagonisls  from  office,  and  indisposed  lo  wait  ihe  taidy 
process  of  battling  away  fraclion  after  fraciion  of  ibeii 
emoluineats,  in  ibe  vain  hope  of  starving  itiem  out  of  its  cd- 
joymeni,  il  was  natural,  that  they  should  before  long  try  the 
experiment  of  singling  out  obnoxious  individuals  for  aiiack, 
by  direct,  or,  as  was  the  more  common  course,  by  iiidireci 
ini|ieachme(]t.  Here,  again,  their  leaders  were  exempt  from 
all  immediate  fear  of  the  kx  lalionis.  They  could  play  tlieir 
game  alone.  The  judges  and  iheJr  brethren  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  complain  of  persecution,  and  stand  on  their  defeuce. 
Of  the  impeachments,  formal  and  informal,  which  grew  out 
of  this  state  of  things,  some  were  richly  deserved,  and  many 
not  wholly  undeserved  ;  bal  llie  temptation  to  an  abuse  of 
power  in  the  resort  to  them,  was  altogether  loo  strong  to  be 
resisted.  No  competent  tribunal  existed  for  the  trial  of 
these  high  complaints,  for  the  House,  of  course,  repelled 
with  scorn  the  idea  of  submiliing  them  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  as  a  House  of  Peers  ;  and  the  or- 
dinary courts  of  law  were  obviously  inadequate  to  entertain 
them,  even  if  their  own  high  functionaries  bad  not  been,  as 
they  were,  continually  their  object.  The  House  proceeded, 
therefore,  by  committees  of  inquiry  of  its  own  body,  always 
of  necessity  hostile  lo  the  parties  to  be  accused.  In  collect- 
ing material  for  accusation,  this  body  often  set  aside  every 
form  of  justice  and  rule  of  evidence.  The  committee  re- 
ported. The  House  sat  in  judgment  on  its  own  complaint, 
and  forihwiih  addressed  ihe  Governor  lo  suspend,  and  the 
colonial  Minister  to  remove,  the  accused  officer.  Did  the 
Governor  hesitate  to  become  a  party  to  the  proceeding,  and 
require,  that  the  accused  be  heard  before  being  treated  as  a 
criminal .'  —  a  supplementary  address  was  ready  on  the  instant, 
to  extend  the  benefit  of  the  proposed  impeachment,  so  far 
as  it  might  be  possible  to  do  so,  to  such  oiFending  Governor 
himself.  Does  the  colonial  Secretary,  too,  seem  reluciani  ? 
committee  follows  committee,  address  follows  address,  and 
threats  of  the  stoppage  of  the  supplies  follow  all  ;  till  from 
sheer  weariness,  if  for  no  better  reason,  Uie  Secretary  some 
how  or  other  gets  rid  of  ihe  complaint,  and  the  hunted  offi- 
cial is  removed  to  some  berlh  in  another  colony,  or  is  suf- 
fered to  resign  uncensured,  or  is  dismissed  as  a  delin- 
quent. In  any  case,  his  party  has  been  harassed  and  Iwim- 
bled,  and  his  assailants  have  gained  their  ends. 
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Partial  successes,  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  seldom 
make  men  moderate.      The    pretensions  of  liie  body  wliich 
has  gained  ttiein  advance  as  fast  as  they  are  gained.      A  suc- 
ssful  leader,  who  has  curried  matters  thus  far  by  agitation, 
is  apt,  on  each  new  concession,  to  take  new  ground  upon 
nbich  to  urge  a  claim  to  sonieihing  more.     After  a  certain 
tiiiie,  so  spent,  he  is  not  unlikely  lo  lose  all  desire  to  have 
ifae  popular  wishes  really  satisfied,  or  its  substantial  interests 
I  Advanced.     Agitation  has  become  a  trade  ;  and  ilie  agitator 
'  lees  the  loss  of  bis  capital   in  the  redress  of  grievances. 
Delay  of  redress  has  soured  the  feehngs  of  his  followers,  and 
they  are  ready  to  be  induced  lo  advance  new  claims.      De- 
mand is  now  heaped  upon  demand ;  not  to  obtain  justice, 
[  /(bough  the  many  still  themselves  seek  nothing  more,}  but  to 
I  fores  from  the  ruling  power  a  refusal  of  what  is  asked,  that 
I  ibe  work  of  agitation  may  go  on,  and  its  workmen  prosper. 
I  This  last  stage  has  by  no  means  been  reached  in  all  the  Brit- 
I  iih  colonies.     Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  speak  of  it  as  ap- 
I  Broached,   or  approaching,  except  in  two  of  them,  —  the 
I  Canadas,  where,  for  reasons  we  shall  speak  of  presently,  the 
I  controversy  has  assumed  a  much  worse  form  than  in  the  oth- 
ers.     In  the  Canadas,  however,  it  certainly  has  been  reached  ; 
earlier  in  Lower  Canada  than  in  Upper,  and  to  much  greater 
efiecl,  whether  we  regard  the  number  and  character  of  the 
demands  made,  or  of  those  who  have  made  them.     But  of 
this  hereafter. 

We  have,  as  yet,  said  nothing  of  the  course  of  events  in 
England,  and  their  influence  on  this  colonial  struggle.  Dur- 
ing all  its  earlier  stages,  it  will  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  parly 
b  power  in  the  mother  country  was  that  which  there  set 
UaEuT  against  all  reform  or  change,  as  far  as  it  was  possible 
10  avoid  it.  The  sympathies  of  this  powerful  party,  were, 
of  cotirse,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  altogether  with  the  official 
_  party  in  the  colonies.  We  are  all  apt  to  see  things  as  we  wish  ; 
I  it  hardly  argues  a  national  foregone  conclusion  to  "op- 
"  the  colonies,  if  those,  who  in  their  whole  course  of 
r  were  nervously  anxious  to  avoid  change  at  home, 
J  have  been  slow  to  admit  the  occasion  for  radical  chan- 
ts »t  a  distance.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  (and  we  have 
Q  disposition  to  underrate  the  mischiefs  of  this  course,  or  to 
I  the  gross  the  very  mixed  motives  which  led  the 
adopt  it,)  it  is  certain,  that  this  sympathy  was  lo  the 
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colonial  officials,  in  alt  their  conlroversies,  a  lower  of  strength. 
They  had,  in  fact,  three  principal  resources  ;  the  first,  in  the 
exlravagance  of  the  claims  often  iii^ed  by  the  Assemblies, 
and  the  frequent  violence  of  their  measures,  by  which  many 
in  the  colonies  were  driven  fi'om  the  popular  ranks,  and,  at 
least,  inclined  to  yield  lliera  a  measure  of  support  against 
such  assailants,  and  by  which,  also,  they  are  so  mBtenally 
aided,  in  pleading  their  cause  in  England,  with  all  moderate 
men,  as  well  as  wilh  their  friendly  judges,  of  the  ministerial 
phalanx  ;  the  second,  in  the  palronage  of  ihe  Crown,  which 
they  wielded  in  the  colony,  to  multiply  and  secure  their  sup- 
porters, but  whicJi  was  useless  [o  them  heyond  the  colony ; 
and  Ihe  third,  in  the  sympathy  of  the  dominant  faction  in  Ihe 
English  Court  and  Parliament,  lo  which  ai  least  they  always 
looked  as  the  grand  security  of  their  continued  power,  not 
merely  from  its  direct  effect  in  securing  them  a  favorable 
hearing,  whenever  Downing  Street  was  called  upon  to  give 
judgment  on  liieir  demerits,  but  still  more  from  the  general 
impression  it  contributed  to  give  in  Uie  colonies,  of  the 
probable  permanence  of  their  power. 

In  1830,  however,  this  metropolitan  party  was  doomed 
to  undergo  defeat ;  and,  from  that  time  to  tliis,  professed  re- 
formers have  wielded  the  powers  of  the  government,  and 
even  radical  reformers  have  been  found  in  general  support- 
ing the  administration.  Before  this  great  change  took  place, 
the  colonial  liberals  had  gained  some  advantages,  but  their 
progress  had  been  slow.  It  did  not  become  at  once  irre- 
sistible ;  and  it  has  not  unfrcquenily  been  made  matter  of 
complaint  in  consequence,  by  those  who  were  disappointed  in 
this  result,  that  the  English  hberaJs  in  power  have  been 
just  as  thorough  colonial  Tories,  as  iheir  antagonists  were 
before  them.  The  charge  is  not  a  just  one.  The  policy 
of  the  colonial  office,  since  1830,  is  open  to  attack,  no  doubt, 
hut  not  justly  to  this.  The  new  head  of  the  department 
has  had  the  old  subordinates  about  him,  and  much  of  what 
goes  forth  in  his  name  is  in  fact  of  necessity  theirs.  Be- 
sides, his  correspondents  and  agents  in  the  colonies  were 
still  the  same.  It  was  from  the  ofljcials  there,  that  be  re- 
ceived his  ordinary  information,  and  it  was  to  them  that  he 
had  to  intrust  the  developement  of  his  plans.  How  cotdd' 
the  policy  of  a  department,  thus  divided  against  ilsi ' 
other  than  wavering  i*     On   the  whole,  however,    "^ 
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did  observer  must  acknowledge,  that,  in  general,  Downing 
Street,  under  the  new  regime^  has  decidedly  favored  the 
popular  party  in  these  colonies  ;  and  that  the  successes  of 
that  party  have,  in  consequence,  been  much  more  rapid  than 
they  otherwise  could  have  been. 

Still,  for  the  reasons  we  have  explained,  its  victory  was 
not  complete.  The  reform  governments  were  too  busy  at 
home,  to  give  their  full  attention  to  what  was  still  an  obscure 
controversy  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  colonial  Tories  still 
lived  in  hope,  that  their  old  friends  would,  ere  long,  return 
to  power,  and  they  therefore  abated  no  jot  of  their  preten- 
sions or  zeal.  The  opposition,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
near  prospect  of  success,  was  often  made  more  exacting  in 
its  demands  ;  and  when,  as  soon  happened,  a  number  of 
these  were  not  at  once  gained,  its  complaints  were  so  much 
the  louder  and  more  bitter.  A  state  of  things  like  this  had 
a  strong  tendency  to  hurry  on  that  last  stage  in  the  colonial 
controversy,  which  we  have  already  described,  and  to  which 
things  have  advanced  in  the  Canadas,  though  not  elsewhere. 

But  we  have  thus  far  confined  our  attention  to  a  single 
feature  of  the  controversy.  This  contest  with  the  office- 
holders, or,  as  the  Lower  Canadian  opposition  not  inaptly 
styled  them,  the  "  Bureaucrats^''  was  by  no  means  the  only, 
nor  even  the  immediate,  cause  of  the  recent  troubles.  There 
are  elements  of  internd  strength  in  a  popular  party,  which 
insure  it  a  speedy  triumph,  where  the  battle  is  an  open,  stand- 
up  fight  of  the  few  against  the  many.  In  New  Brunswick, 
the  Bureaucracy  have  quietly  lost  the  day.  In  Nova  Scotia, 
they  have  all  but  lost  it.  Had  the  struggle  in  the  Canadas 
been  merely  what  it  was  in  them,  there  would  no  more  have 
been  an  insurrection  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Let 
us  turn  our  view  then  a  little  more  closely  to  some  of  the 
other  grand,  early  errors  of  the  constitution-makers,  and  the 
effect  of  the  state  of  things  since  existing  in  England,  in  re- 
spect to  them.  On  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  cannot  hope 
to  say  enough  for  the  full  explanation  of  the  case.  To  do 
this,  we  must  make  what  we  are  writing,  a  book,  not  an 
article. 

We  have  seen  how  clumsily  the  constitution-makers  pro- 
vided for  future  government  and  legislation  in  the  colonies. 
What  sort  of  system  did  they  establish  or  allow  defacto^  for 
their  ill-contrived  machines  of  constitutional  government  to 
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set  to  work  upon  ?  If  a  good  one,  the  clumsiness  of  their 
machine  might  have  been  of  less  consequence  ;  if  bad,  the 
opposite.  —  To  omit,  then,  all  minor  errors,  and  all  consid- 
erations not  absolutely  necessary. 

The  germs  of  a  politico-religious  feud  were  introduced 
into  all  the  colonies.     The  church  of  England,  and,  though 
to  a  less  extent,  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  too,  bore  with  them 
to  the  colonies  the  claim  of  spiritual  superiority.     Yet  of 
those  who  emigrated  to  form  their  population,  the  great  ma- 
jority were  not  members  of  those  sects.     Catholics  and  dis- 
senters constitute  three  fourths  of  those  who  leave  the  old 
world  for  the  colonies.     The  setders  froia  the  States  are, 
of  course,  all  "  voluntary-principle  "  men.     These  claims 
of  the  established  church  or  churches  have  been  put  forward 
to  a  different  extent,  and  have  led  to  very  different  conse- 
quences, in  degree,  in  different  Provinces.    In  all,  however, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  there  has  been  an  intimate  alliance 
between  the  church  and  the  Bureaucracy,   not,  of  course, 
that  every  oflScer-holder  has  been  of  the  favored  sect,  but 
that  the  great  body  of  them  have  been,  and  that  their  policy 
has  been  that  of  the  sect  in  its  claims  for  power.     In  justice 
to  the   Scottish  church,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that,  in  this 
unholy  struggle,  it  has  never  stood  the  foremost.     To  the 
English  church,  in  every  colony,  has  belonged  this  unenvi- 
able distinction  ;  and  the  church  of  the  sister  kingdom  has 
generally,  rather  stood  on  her  rights,  as  a  recognised  estab- 
lished church,  against  the  all-exclusive  spirit  of  her  rival, 
tlian  attempted  to  urge  claims  of  its  own  to  any  unfair  ad- 
vantage over  other  religious  bodies.     The  exceptions  to  the 
rule  are  not  many. 

This  alliance  with  the  high-church  party,  on  the  whole, 
tended  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  Bureaucrat  faction.  It 
gave  them  a  stronger  hold  on  Tory  sympathy  in  England, 
and  served,  to  some  extent,  to  mystify  the  question  of  colo- 
nial parties,  in  the  eyes  of  very  many,  in  the  old  country, 
who  were  not  Tories,  but  whose  prejudices  were  in  favor  of 
the  church  establishment  at  home.  In  the  colonies  it  had 
no  tendency  to  make  either  of  the  allied  powers  popular ; 
tot  there  both  office-holders  and  high-churchmen  were,  from 
the  otture  of  the  case,  hopelessly  in  the  minority.  But  it 
strengthened  them,  notwithstanding.  It  secured  a  class  of 
settlers,  who  would  otherwise  have  had  no  bond 
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ofunion  with  the  oligarchy  of  ihe  bureau.  The  emigrants 
of  ihe  established  churches  were  very  often  men  of  wealth  ; 
tnd,  on  the  average,  they  ranked,  at  all  events,  beyond  any 
other  class  in  this  respect.  With  the  officials,  ihey  were 
^neratly  strong  enough  lo  make  their  profession  mshion- 
ible,  though  not  popular. 

la  die  lower  provinces,  this  fiction  of  established  churches 
went  Utile  further  than  the  creation  of  a  bishopric  and  the 
elevation  of  the  bishop  to  the  Council,  as  a  </iui$t  Lord  Spirit- 
ual, oa  the  English  plan.  There  was  a  grant  from  the  Home 
government  in  aid  of  Ihe  church  of  England,  and  an  apology 
for  a  grant  lo  that  of  Scotland.  And,  by  virtue  of  the  high- 
church  composition  of  the  Bureaucratic  Councils,  there  was 
DO  small  share  of  influence  and  patronage  exercised  in  favor 
of  "  the  church  "  as  a  temporal-endowmeni-loving  corpora- 
lion,  Bui  here  the  matter  rested.  Of  late  years,  the  grants 
in  aid  of  the  richest  sect  of  the  colonies  have  been  cut 
down  ;  and,  under  the  popular  influence  which  has  effected 
ifais  object,  they  must  soon  cease  entirety.  The  same  in- 
fluence has  dealt  and  is  dealing  heavy  blows  on  the  church 
ucendency  in  their  Councils.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
Newfoundland,  where  the  great  numerical  preponderance  of 
the  Catholic  body  has  had  its  influence  on  tlie  controversy, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  now  nearly  over. 

la  the  Canadas,  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  Besides  the 
bfluences  above  described,  and  common  to  all  the  colonies, 
the  Constitutional  Aci  of  1791  inflicted  on  these  colonies  a 

ivincial  endowment  for  a  future  establishment.  The  Cath- 
ftlic  church  was  found  established  and  liberally  endowed  at 
le'conquest ;  and,  by  the  first  solemn  acts  of  the  conquerors, 
Tis  for  ever  guarantied  in  its  endowments,  and,  with  a  few 
Tvatioits  of  minor  importance,  in  its  other  rights  and 
Among  the  latter  was  a  claim  of  lithe,  —  not  tlie 
tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  however,  but  only 
a  twenty -sixth  part  of  the  grain  crops  of  the  Catholic  parishes. 
Ttus  the  British  government  guarantied  ;  with  the  reserva- 
lioii,  that  it  should  not  he  exigible  by  the  Romanish  church 
tOD  the  lands  of  any  Proteslani.  To  counterbalance,  prob- 
these  advantages,   it   wa^   enacted,    in    1791,  that    an 

•hth*  of  all  lands  thereafter  alienated  by  the  Crown,  should 

icl  nys. 
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be  set  off  from  time  to  time  ^^  for  the  support  and  mainten- 
ance of  a  Protestant  clergy^  Of  what  sect  this  **  Protes- 
tant Clergy  "  was  to  be,  did  not  appear  ;  though  from  the 
power,  which  another  part  of  the  act  gives  to  the  Crown,  of 
erecting,  by  a  certain  procedure,  "rectories  of  the  Church 
of  England "  in  the  colonies,  and  endowing  them  out  of 
these  reserves,  it  has  been  insisted  upon  by  the  adherents  of 
that  church,  that  no  other  sect  could  have  been  had  in  view 
in  the  act  at  all.  The  Provincial  legislatures  were  prohib- 
ited' by  it  from  making  any  laws  touching  these  "  clergy  re- 
serves," or  the  uses  they  should  be  put  to,  without  the  vir- 
tual permission  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  each  case  ;  all 
such  acts  requiring  to  be  laid  before  both  Houses,  previous 
to  the  royal  assent  being  given  them.  It  is  quite  beyond  our 
power  here  to  go  into  the  tedious  history  of  this  fertile 
source  of  discord  in  the  nnlucky  colonies  chat  have  been 
cursed  with  it.  In  Lower  Canada,  though  a  ci-ying  evil,  it 
has  been  less  a  source  of  religious  animosity  than  in  Upper  ; 
for  the  reasons,  that  the  entire  amount  of  the  reserves  there 
is  less,  their  value  smaller  in  proportion,  the  number  of  Prot- 
estants to  dispute  about  them  not  one  fifth  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony,  and  other  all-engrossing  matters  of  dispute  (of 
which  we  shall  speak  presently)  forcing  them  to  stand  as 
much  as  possible  together,  against  a  common  antagonist. 
But,  in  Upper  Canada,  the  mischiefs  that  have  flowed  from  it 
are  almost  endless.  The  violence  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  different  sects  of  Protestants,  led  the  Crown,  many 
years  since,  to  take  no  measures  that  should  give  interpreta- 
tion to  the  doubtful  pliraseology  of  the  act,  till  the  local  legis- 
lature should  have  passed  a  bill  for  that  purpose  ;  after  which 
it  (the  Crovvn)  would  use  its  influence  with  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, to  procure  its  acquiescence  in  the  terms  of  such  bill. 
Year  after  year,  accordingly,  this  question  has  been  debated 
in  Upper  Canada,  in  Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament, 
perplexing  all  other  party  quarrels,  and  embittering  them  by 
the  most  abundant  infusion  of  the  gall  of  sectarian  animosity. 
Bargains,  almost  without  number,  have  been  proposed  be- 

common  parlance,  this  has  been  called  a  seventh.  In  practice,  also,  the 
terms  of  the  act  have  been  set  aside,  and  the  seventh  set  off.  In  Lower 
Canada,  by  a  happy  piece  of  ofRcial  juggling,  exposed  in  one  of  the  special 
reports,  appended  to  Lord  Durham's  general  Report,  more  than  one  fiflh 
of  the  land,  actually  granted,  has  been,  in  many  cases,  set  off,  and  as  much 
as  one  fiflh  in  all  others. 
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Iveen  rival  sects,  to  give  ihem  the  power  to  seize  and  share 
ihe  tempting  spoil.  Tricks  more  numerous  still,  have  still 
erer  been  delected  in  time  to  del'eaC  each  proposed  co* 
alition  and  make  the  breach  between  the  parties  wider.  The 
great  body  of  the  stancher  liberals  have  long  insisted  on  the 
devotion  of  these  reserves  to  the  advancement  of  general 
education,  without  distinction  of  religious  creed  ;  but  many 
liberally  disposed  men,  of  almost  every  sect,  have  looked 
coolly  on  this  project,  and  favored  some  scheme  or  other 
of  religious  distribution.  To  fill  die  cup  to  the  brim,  one  of 
the  last  acts  of  Sir  John  Colborne,  before  his  recall  in  1S35, 
was  the  endowment  of  fifty-seven  rectories  of  the  English 
church  out  of  these  reserves.  The  legality  of  the  act  was 
long  questioned  ;  but,  after  a  long  course  of  self-contradiction, 
the  Home  government  seems  at  length  to  have  acquiesced  in 
it.  Not  so,  however,  the  opponents  of  the  church  in  Upper 
Canada.  By  ihem  (and  on  tkU  branch  of  the  question  all, 
save  the  members  of  the  sect,  are  in  violent  opposition) 
there  has  been  manifested  but  one  feeling  in  regard  to  it,  that 
of  undisguised  and  increasing  dissatisfaction.  The  present 
House  of  Assembly  was  chosen  under  circumstances  of  pe- 
culiar excitement,  which  threw  this  question  into  shade  ;  and 
it  bas  not,  therefore,  at  alt  represented  this  pubhc  feeling. 
Its  last  act,  —  an  act  passed  in  a  manner  so  indecent  as  to 
bettay,  in  every  step,  the  intrigue  to  which  it  is  to  be  traced, 
—  has  been  to  re-invesl  the  reserves  in  the  Crown  ;  the  par- 
Usans  of  the  dominant  church  hoping  thereby  to  gain  from  the 
Ctova  better  terms  than  they  could  have  got  from  the  people. 
But  the  intrigue,  however  it  may  prosper  for  Uie  hour, 
promises  little  for  the  future.  The  province  is  on  tbe  eve 
of  a  general  election,  and  the  reserve  question  is  now  again 
a  prominent  one.  A  new  House  of  Assembly  is  tolerably 
sure  to  protest,  and  that  strongly,  against  these  dealings  of  its 
predecessor. 

We  should  have  mentioned,  en  passant,  that,  pending  all 
these  controversies,  the  current  proceeds  of  the  reserves 
come  into  the  hands  of  an  ecclesiastical  commission,  and  that 
tbe  church  of  Scotland  receives  a  meagre  pittance  in  either 
province,  and  the  richer  church  tbe  large  remainder.  The 
reserves  are  now  in  process  of  sale,  and  ihe  moneys  paid  for 
ibem  are  invested  as  tbe  principal  of  a  church  fund.  This 
lisposition  by  no  means  tends  to  make  tlie  bulk  of  the  com- 
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munity  less  impatient  under  the  long-continued  agitation  of 
the  subject. 

To  turn  to  another  topic.  The  precedents  and  modes  of 
thinking  of  the  old  world  did  not  stop  short  in  their  effects 
at  this  attempted  union  of  Church  and  State.  The  same  ig- 
norance of  the  state  and  tendency  of  things  in  a  new  country, 
which  alone  could  have  led  the  framers  of  the  colonial  sys- 
tem of  British  America  into  the  blunders  we  have  been 
considering,  betrayed  them  into  many  others  of  the  same 
kind.  A  new  country,  for  example,  requires  to  have  a  con- 
stant stream  of  population  poured  in  upon  it  from  without, 
to  develope  its  resources  to  any  thing  Uke  theur  full  extent ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  its  unsettled  land  must  be  kept  in  the 
market  on  such  terms  and  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  present 
the  utmost  possible  inducement  to  the  settler  to  purchase 
and  improve  it.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  stronger  exem- 
plification of  the  unfitness  of  men  merely  conversant  with 
the  laws  and  usages  of  an  old  country,  for  the  task  of  direct- 
ing a  grand  operation  of  this  kind,  than  is  furnished  in  the 
history  of  the  land-granting  department  in  these  colonies. 
In  this  country,  under  the  colonial  r^mCy  things  were  often 
bad  enough  in  this  respect ;  but  it  seems  as  though  the  poli- 
ticians of  Europe  had  been  learning  backwards  during  all 
that  time,  if  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission  since 
chargeable  upon  them  are  to  be  taken  in  evidence.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  disclosures 
of  the  Durham  Report,  and  its  supplementary  documents. 
They  all  speak  the  same  language,  however,  as  that  which 
we  have  been  applying  to  the  case  in  its  other  aspects.  A 
few  great  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  Home  government  in 
the  first  place  ;  and  then  a  long  series  of  local  frauds  and 
malversations,  so  many,  varied,  and  audacious,  as  to  excite 
surprise,  not  less  at  the  boldness  of  the  Bureaucratic  party's 
devices  to  postpone  their  fellow-colonists'  interests,  and  the 
orders  of  their  nominal  masters  of  the  colonial  office,  to 
their  own  fancied  advantage,  than  at  the  easy  ignorance  on 
such  matters  which  must  have  prevailed  in  Downing  Street, 
for  such  things  to  be  possible.  We  will  give  an  example  or 
two  in  illustration. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  instances,  perhaps,  of  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  Home  government,  is  furnished  in  the 
early  history  of  Prince  Edward's  Island.     Nearly  the  whole 
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of  this  most  fertile  island  (1,400,000  acres)  was  in  this  case 
alienated  in  a  single  day,  m  favor  of  a  few  individuals,  resident 
ia  England  ;  who,  in  general,  expressed  no  design  whatever 
of  settling  personally  on  their  grants.      There  were  condi- 
tions annexed  to  the  grant,  binding  the  grantees  to  establish 
a  certain  number  of  settlers  on  the  island  within  a  fixed  lime,    , 
I  as  well  as  to  pay  a  certain  quitrent.     Neither  condition  was 
k&lfitled  ;  and  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  their 
I  Aillilnient.     The  consequences  to  the  colony,  from  its  first 
I    establishment  to  [his  day,  have  been  most  serious. 

Another  of  ihese  errors,  and  one  far  more   extensive  in 
Ihe  mischiefs   it  has   produced,  is   that   which   inflicted  on 
the    Canadas    the    clergy  reserve    system,   which    we    have 
already  sketched  In  one  of  its  aspects.     Aside  from  its  effects 
in  embiilering  civil  and  religious  strife  in  these  colonies,  this 
system  has  led  to  results  in  the  land  department,  so  mischiev- 
<xts,  that,  were  it  even  possible  to  keep  out  of  view  all  its 
otber  consequences  already  spoken  of,  it  would  still  merit  to 
be  classed  among  the  most  potent  inventions  ihe  wit  of  man 
coultl  bave  devised  for  retarding  the  advancement  of  a  colony. 
I  For  every  grant  of  land,  said    ibe   Constitutional  Act,  made 
Bbj  the  Crown,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  a  reserve  shall  be  set  off 
B4*  equal  in  vakie  to  one  seventh  of  the  land  so  granted."  The 
'  first  idea  obviously  was,  that  all  this  land  should  he  for  ever 
beld  by  the  Crown  for  the  church,  or  by  the  church  for  it- 
self; and  that  its  improvement  and  cultivation  should  take 
place,  as  in  the  old  woild,  through  the  agency  of  tenants  at 
will  or  under  lease.     As  any  man,  however,  who  knew  any 
tluag  of  an  unsettled  country  could  have  foreseen,  these  ex- 
pected  tenants  were  not   found   to  be   forthcoming.      Some 
I  Inicts  of  the  reserves  were  leased,  but  only  for  a  song  ;  and 
■dieir  holders  did  so  little  to  improve  them,  that  ihe  prospect 
ftto  ifae  clergy  for  the  second  lease,  was  tittle  better  than  for 
the  first.      But  hy  far  the  greater  part  remained  in  its  state 
if  wilderness,  producing  not  even  so  much  as  a  nominal  rent 
D  llie  expectant  clergy.     Of  late  years,  a  system  of  sale  and 
investment  has  been  in  operation,  under  an  act  of  the  Iinpe- 
jial  Parliament  ;  but  the  process  has  been  slow,  and  in  many 
Other  respects  open  to  objection.      During  all  this  period,  in 
all  pans  of  the  two  provinces,  (except  only  the  old  French 
Canadian  districts  of  Lower  Canada,)  these  unreclaimed  re- 
serves have  thus  been  kept  hack  from  settlement,  interposed 
everywhere  between  the  improved  lands  of  the  injured  setdera> 
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To  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  dead 
weight  on  the  industry  of  the  hardy  pioneers  of  civilizalioo. 
For  some  time  it  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  in  Upper 
Canada,  to  specify  a  fraction  of  each  grant,  as  clerCT  re- 
serve ;  these  grants  being  commonly  made  in  lots  of  two 
hundred  acres  each,  and  one  seventli  {not  one  eighth)  of 
each  being  reserved.  After  a  time,  however,  it  became  cus- 
tomary to  set  otr  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  fast  as  it  was 
surveyed,  a  seventh  pari  of  these  two  hundred  acre  lots  ;  and, 
in  general,  the  reserved  lots  were  separate  Irom  one  anotlier. 
In  Lower  Canada  a  system  of  very  much  the  same  characiei 
has  prevailed,  though  with  some  aggravations.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  reserves  at  the  present  time,  exceeds  three 
millions  of  acres,  cut  up  into  these  fractional  nuisances. 

But  this  system,  tliough  bad,  could  be  made  worse  ;  and 
those  who  were  in  charge  of  it  were  the  men  to  make  it  as 
bad  as  it  could  be.  Wliether  the  original  sin  of  the  con- 
trivance we  are  going  to  describe,  rested  wiih  the  Home 
authorities'  ignorance,  or  with  our  local  Bureaucrats'  self- 
seeking  short-sightedness,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  we  should 
incline  to  think  the  latter.  It  has  all  the  look  of  being  a 
device  of  a  local  oligarchy,  dependent  for  ibe  continuance  of 
iheir  profitable  power  on  the  future  increase  of  those  reve- 
nues of  whicli  they  might  have  the  disposal,  in  the  name  of 
the  Crown,  and  without  reference  to  the  Assembly.  The 
public  lands  were  held  lo  be  Crown  property,  and  their  rev- 
enues were  sacred  from  popular  interference.  By  what 
means  the  local  officials  were  all  this  time  quietly  killing,  for 
their  own  behoof,  a  large  proportion  of  the  geose  which 
were  one  day  to  lay  these  golden  eggs,  we  shall  soon  see. 
There  was  a  plan  for  keeping  enough  of  ihe  geese  alive,  lo 
supply  at  some  future  day,  the  revenue  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  iheir  purposes  then.  If  the  Home  government  «i^- 
gested  it,  the  crime  it  committed  was  nothing  to  the  blunder. 
The  men  who  saw  and  knew  its  consequences,  who  hoped 
future  pro6t  from  them,  and  therefore  entered  into,  defended, 
and  maintained  a  system  which  they  could  easily  have  set 
aside, — these  men,  whether  its  first  conlrivers  or  not,  are 
the  men  most  to  blame  for  it. 

Besides  the  seventh  pari  of  every  township  reserved  m 
lots  for  tlie  clergy,  as  a  plague  lo  the  poor  laity,  a  second 
seventh  was  reserved  in  the  same  way,  for  ihe/iOwre  dispo- 
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sal  of  the  Crown  !  Two  lots  out  of  every  seven  were  thus 
kept  for  an  indefinite  time  in  wilderness,  paying  no  tax,  and 
yielding  no  revenue  ;  but  taxing  the  scanty  population  every- 
where, with  all  the  extra  road-making  &c.,  rendered  neces- 
saiy  by  this  impoverishing  separation  of  each  settler  from  his 
neighbours.  A  luminous  device,  to  make  settlers  loyal  and 
religious,  by  putting  Crown  and  clergy  at  every  turn  before 
their  eyes,  in  the  shape  of  uncleared  woods  and  marshes,  to 
plague  and  pauperize  them. 

Pass  we  to  another  feature  of  this  land  system.  The 
administration  of  the  public  lands  was  vested  by  the  Home 
government  in  a  few  local  officers  for  each  colony,  and  the 
oversight  of  these  men  committed  to  the  Executive  Council 
thereof;  the  Home  government,  retaining  a  mischievous 
right  of  interference  in  directing  private  grants,  in  addition 
to  any  that  might  be  made  by  the  Council,  and  a  right  (for 
many  long  years,  of  course,  tolerably  inoperative)  of  direct- 
ing the  Council's  proceedings,  and,  if  necessary,  reversing  any 
of  them.  We  need  not  do  more  than  remind  our  readers  of 
the  composition  of  this  Council,  to  prepare  them  to  imagine 
the  general  tenor  of  their  proceedings  in  virtue  of  this  pow- 
er. A  single  example,  of  a  multitude  which  press  forward 
for  citation,  must  suffice.  It  is  the  earliest  in  point  of  time, 
and  the  foundation-stone  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  building. 
The  first  instructions  to  the  local  executive  of  Lower  Cana- 
da, on  this  subject,  direct  that,  to  avoid  the  evils  of  excessive 
grants,  no  settler  should  have  more  than  two  hundred  acres 
granted  him.  To  meet  the  special  case  of  a  settler  with 
more  than  ordinary  means  for  clearing  land,  the  Governor 
was  authorized  at  his  discretion,  to  grant  as  much  as  one 
thousand  more  to  any  such  person.  Who  would  have  sup- 
posed, that  very  nearly  1,500,000  acres  would,  under  these 
instructions,  have  passed  in  a  few  years  [into  the  hands  of  a 
few  officials  and  their  friends,  in  quantities  of  from  10,000  to 
50,000  acres  each  ?  Yet  so  it  was  ;  and  the  mode  of  ac- 
complishing the  trick  was  this.  The  influential  claimant  for 
such  a  grant  would  procure  the  required  number  of  signatures, 
to  a  petition  headed  by  his  own  name,  praying  the  Governor 
and  (Jouncil  to  grant  each  signer  the  two  hundred  or  more  acres 
that  could  legally  be  disposed  of  by  them.  Private  bonds 
were  at  the  same  time  entered  into  between  the  **  leader  " 
and  his  ^^  associates"  (as  the  parties  were  commonly  called), 
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stipulating  for  the  immediate  relinquishment  by  the  latter  of 
their  mock  grants,  in  favor  of  the  former,  for  some  consider- 
ation merely  nominal.  The  grants  were  made  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  this  fact.  Indeed,  blank  forms  of  the  required 
bond,  drawn  up  by  no  other  hand  than  that  of  the  provincial 
attorney-general  of  the  day,  were  publicly  sold  by  the  law 
stationers  in  Quebec.  It  will  readliy  be  understood,  first, 
that  all  these  grants  were  free  grants,  fees  excepted  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  hardly  any  of  the  land  thus  jobbed  away,  has 
been  cleared  in  any  degree  by  its  grasping  holders.  The 
system  produced  the  same  kind  of  fruit  everywhere. 

In  1826,  however,  the  Colonial  Office  interfered  to 
check  the  abuses  which  had  been  growing  up  ;  and,  in  1831, 
further  and  more  efficient  measures  were  taken  to  this  end. 
A  system  of  sale  of  lands  by  public  auction  was  directed  ; 
but  still  under  regulations  not  altogether  judicious,  and  which 
left  a  good  many  opportunities  for  evasion  to  its  administra- 
tors. Among  Lord  Durham's  reconmiendations  is  one, 
which  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  will  be  acted  upon, 
for  the  complete  reform  of  this  whole  department  ;  but  our 
limits  do  not  allow  us  to  continue  our  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  extent  which  would  be  required,  to  explain  its 
principles  and  efficiency. 

Our  readers  can  be  at  no  loss  to  imagine  the  effect  of 
this  system  of  land  jobbing  and  reserving,  upon  the  roads 
in  the  new  districts,  or  the  effect  of  the  want  of  roads  on 
the  settlement  of  the  country.  Here,  again,  the  Home  gov- 
ernment is  chargeable  with  the  sins  of  omission,  rather  than 
of  commission.  It  has  spent  large  sums  on  colonial  improve- 
ments, but  it  has  not  taken  care  to  have  them  expended  in 
the  most  economical  and  effective  way.  It  has  given  the 
provincial  authorities  abundant  legislative  powers  for  them  to 
have  effected  the  construction  of  all  the  roads  the  country 
could  need  ;  but  it  failed  so  to  balance  those  authorities  in 
the  first  instance  against  each  other,  as  to  insure  their  dis- 
charge of  that,  or  indeed  of  any  other,  public  duty.  One 
colonial  party  has  jobbed  in  lands,  so  as  to  make  roads  in 
many  districts  almost  impossible  ;  the  other  has  too  often 
jobbed  in  roads,  so  as  to  throw  yet  further  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

We  might  apply  the  same  remark  to  a  variety  of  other 
topics,  to  the  provision  or  want  of  provision  for  local  rou- 
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oicipal  government ;  for  example,  far  a  rural  magistracy,  for 
the  judiciary,  anii,  more  than  all  perhaps,  for  popular  educa- 
tioD.  But  our  limits  admonish  us  to  pass  to  a  subject,  which 
canoot  possibly  be  overlooked  or  even  very  hastily  discussed, 
if  we  would  convey  to  our  readers  any  idea  of  the  true  fea- 
tures of  the  whole  case  before  us. 

The  policy  of  the  English  Crown  in  guarantying  their 
language  and  institutions  to  the  descendants  of  the  French 
Canadiaus  whom  it  conquered,  has  already  been  noticed  to 
its  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  old  colonies,  now  the 
United  Slates.  We  have  yet  to  glance  at  its  effects  within 
the  present  colonies  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  first,  for  the  real 
character  of  the  laws  and  customs  ilius  perpetuated,  and  the 
measures  taken  to  perpetuate  them. 

The  political  system  of  the  province  was  improved,  be- 
yond question,  by  the  conquest.  The  complete  military 
despoiisni  of  the  French  government  was  exchanged  for  a 
fartn  of  government,  sufficiently  arbitrary,  it  is  true,  but  still 
oeitber  military  nor  despotic.  The  Introduction  uf  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act  into  the  colony  would  have  been  an  ines- 
timable political  boon,  had  It  stood  alone,  which  it  did  not. 
The  first  step  taken  by  the  British  government  was  one, 
which,  if  it  had  been  followed  up  in  the  spirit  which  appeared 
■1  first  to  dictate  it,  might  have  made  the  history  of  this  con- 
tinent read  very  differently  from  what  it  now  does.  In  \763, 
a  Royal  proclamation  invited  settlers  to  all  parts  of  the  new- 
ly acquired  territory  (comprising  most  of  what  is  now  British 
America),  promising  them  for  ever  the  enjoyment  of  laws 
"as  near  as  may  be  conformable"  to  those  of  England. 
The  French  law  was  abrogated,  and  the  courts  were  enjoined 
to  proceed  on  the  principles  of  the  English.  The  Governor 
vas  empowered  to  convene  a  Representative  Assembly  ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  now  not  very  generally  known,  that  most  of 
the  elections  to  the  proposed  House  actually  took  place  ac- 
coirdingly.  A  difficulty  as  to  the  form  of  oath  required  for 
its  Catholic  members,  alone,  prevented  it  from  meeting  ;  and 
ibe  project  was  then  for  the  lime  laid  aside,  on  a  represen- 

ilioD  of  the  impolicy  of  such  a  step  in  a  newly  conquered 
ilry  with  a  foreign  population.  The  Thirteen  Colonies 
course  enjoyed  the  adviniages  of  this  invitation  and  these 
idges.  In  fact,  their  officers  and  men,  who  had  served  in 
the  war,  were  offered  grants  of  land  in  Canada,  if  disposed 
to  settle  there. 
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But  the  disputes  of  the  Crown  wilb  its  old  colonies  soon 
led  it  to  adopt  the  fatal  policy  of  fostering  all  that  was  pecu- 
liarly French  in  its  new  subjects  ;  and  in  1774,  the  Act 
called  the  Quebec  Act  was  passed,  at  its  instance,  by  tlic 
Imperial  Parliament.  By  this,  the  French  civil  law  was  re- 
stored to  [he  province  of  Quebec,  leaving  the  criminal  law 
of  England  still  in  force  ;  and  the  government  was  perma- 
nently vested  in  a  Governor  and  Legislative  Council  named 
by  the  Crown.  This  stale  of  things  lasted  through  the  war 
of  Independence,  and  till  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1791, 
which  divided  the  Canadas  and  gave  each  province  the  con- 
stitution already  described.  The  English  law  was  now  re- 
stored In  its  integrity  to  Upper  Canada ;  but  the  French 
civil  law  was  guarantied  anew  to  Lower  Canada,  or  rather 
to  such  parts  of  it  as  were  held  under  the  feudal  tenure, — 
the  system  of  land-granting  in  use  under  the  French  regime. 
The  criminal  law  continued  as  before  ;  and  the  whole  body 
of  English  law,  indeed,  was,  by  implication,  to  prevail  every- 
where, beyond  the  seigniorial  portions  of  the  province.  Be- 
sides so  much  of  the  French  civil  law  as  was  thus  renewed 
in  its  operation  over  a  part  of  the  country,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, that,  with  slight  modiScalions,  the  laws  and  usages 
relative  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  its  endowments,  bad 
been  guarantied  by  the  earliest  acts  of  the  British  Crown 
within  the  province.  Beyond  the  seigniorial  districts,  as 
there  were  then  no  French  settlements,  and  consequently  no 
Catholic  parishes,  these  laws  and  usages  were  inoperative. 

The  assigned  reason  for  this  separation  of  the  Canadas, 
was  the  desire  of  the  British  government  of  the  day,  to  give 
each  of  tlie  two  populations,  French  and  English,  a  province 
of  its  own ;  within  which  its  own  language  and  institutions 
should  prevail,  and  where  it  should  he  left  free  to  govern  it- 
self, and  maintain  or  modify  its  laws,  at  its  own  pleasure.  At 
the  first  glance,  a  project  like  this  may  seem  statesmanlike 
enough  ;  hut  a  very  little  closer  examination  will  suffice  to 
sliow  the  contrary.  The  object  aimed  at  was  unattainable  ; 
and,  had  it  not  been  so,  its  attainment  would  still  have  been 
on  all  accounts  most  undesirable.  The  means  were  as  ill* 
chosen  as  the  end  ;  not  simply  because  they  had  no  tendency 
to  produce  a  result  at  all  like  that  which  we  have  just  declared 
impossible  ;  but  because  the  whole  of  ilie  results  which  ibey 
had  in  fact  an  inevitable  tendency  to  bring  about,  were  mis- 
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chievous  to  the  last  degree.  They  delayed  tbe  collision  of 
the  races  for  a  liine  ;  only  lo  make  it  longer  and  more  severe 
wtien  il  should  occur  al  last.  They  produced  a  stale  of 
tilings  in  the  mean  time,  which  was  far  worse  for  both  parties 
tliaii  the  collision  itself,  had  it  taken  place  at  its  natural  lime, 
would  have  been,  for  the  short  period  during  which  it  would 
in  that  case  have  lasted. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States,  when  they  came  into  pos- 
session of  I>ouisiana,  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  this.     The 
■talesmen  who  made  the  purchase  of  that  territory,  and  had  the 
ordering  of  its  affairs  immediately  afterwards,  well  knew,  if 
in  an  extensive  country,  where  a  popular  government  is 
prevail,  it  is  an  object  of  the  last  importance  to  have  for  1 
whole  a  common  language ;  and  an  object  only  second  in 
importance  lo  this,  to  have  a  general  similarity  in  the  laws,  in- 
llitutions,  and  usages  throiighnut  even  its  most  remote  districts. 
To  give  the  command  of  the  Mississippi,  the  outlet  of  the 
great  Western  valley,  lo  a  community  which  should  keep  it- 
self apart  in  speech  and  laws  from  the  other  Slates,  was  an 
idea  never  entertained.     The  difficulty,  which  the  presenca 
of  a  French  population  presented,  was  at  once  met  and  ovet^ 
come.      The  simple  process  of  extending  the  jurisdiction  ol 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  over  the  new  Territory,  re-' 
(juiring  that  the  language  of  the  United  States  should  be  that 
of  its  constitution  and  pubhc  acts,  and  throwing  open  its  rich 
lands  for  settlement  on  equal  terms  to  all  comers,  was  enough. 
Every  thing  else  has  followed.     Louisiana  has  become  a 
Slate,  with  every  privilege  and  power  any  other  Stale  pos- 
sesses.   She  is  as  heartily  American  as  any  ;  and,  though  tl 
French  language  is  not  yet  wholly  superseded,  no  contest 
regard  to  it,  or  effort  to  perpetuate  it  as  a  local  language, 
anywhere  maintained.     Her  laws,  though  touched  by  no  rude 
band  from  without,  have  been  thoroughly  revised  by  herself; 
ihe   anomalies    which  a  concurrent  action    of  French    and 
American  legislation  had  produced  in  abundance  in  the  prac- 
tice of  her  courts,  have  been  effectually  removed  ;  and  th( 
code  of  Louisiana  is  a  model  which  jurists  of  the  old  worli 
have  studied,  and  from  which  they  have  borrowed, 
collision,  in  a  word,  was  brought  on  at  once,  by  the  sim| 
and  yet  most  efiicacious  means.     There  has  been  jeal 
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harm.  A  little  legislative  bickeriDg,  oever  carried  beyond 
the  State  ;  a  harmless  rivalry  of  municipalities,  conOned  to 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  it  is  all  but 
over.  — Great  Britain,  for  her  Canadian  experiment,  had  the 
advantage  of  us,  in  point  of  time,  by  manv  years.  Perhaps 
she  had  an  advantage  too,  in  the  superior  facilities  which  her 
form  of  government  afforded  her,  for  governing  her  Terri- 
tory as  she  pleased,  while  her  fusion  of  the  races  should  be 
going  on,  and  till  they  should  be  sufficiently  one  people,  and 
her  own  people,  to  be  safely  intrusted  with  self-government. 
She  was  wise  enough  to  throw  away  her  time.  How  much 
has  it  cost  ?  And  how  and  at  what  cost  can  the  time  now 
be  bought  back  again  ? 

Was  there  any  thing  in  the  then  position  of  the  colony,  to 
require  that  this  course  should  be  taken  ?  At  the  conquest, 
the  French  Canadian  population  numbered  about  70,000 ; 
in  1791,  probably  not  100,000.  What  could  have  been 
easier  than  to  have  done  with  them  at  the  first  the  little  that 
was  done  in  Louisiana,  and  then  to  have  let  things  take  their 
course  ?  The  French  Canadians  are  now  400,000  strong, 
perliaps  more  ;  and  no  step  has  been  taken  yet  towards  assimi- 
lating tliem  to  the  overwhelming  majority  who  speak  the 
Knglish  tongue  in  all  directions  round  them.  To  dam  up  a 
river,  tliough,  is  not  to  stop  its  source,  or  to  make  the  niisb 
of  its  waters,  after  they  shall  have  burst  the  dam,  useful  or 
safe,  it  might  not  have  been  altogether  easy  in  1774,  for 
the  government,  which  had  then  so  embroiled  the  affairs  of 
all  the  other  colonies,  to  manage  the  experiment,  had  they 
been  so  minded.  At  each  successive  period  the  difficulty 
has  been  growing.     And  it  has  to  be  met  at  last. 

Setting  aside,  however,  the  principle  of  sameness  of  lan- 
guage and  a  general  similarity  of  institutions  throughout  a 
State  ;  what  were  these  laws  and  customs  of  French  Lower 
Canada,  that  they  should  have  been  recalled  from  the  tomb  of 
the  Capulets,  to  linger  through  a  fifty  years'  semblance  of 
renewed  vitality  ?  Of  the  many  antiquated  systems  of  law 
which  the  French  revolution  blessed  the  French  nation  by 
sweeping  from  its  courts,  there  was  one  which  had  prevailed 
over  a  fraction  of  the  country,  and  was  in  no  way  favorably 
distinguished,  that  we  ever  heard,  from  any  other  abrogated 
by  the  Code  JSTapoleon.  This  was  the  ''  Coutume  de  Pa- 
ris, "  a  matter  for  an  antiquary  to  amuse  himself  withal  in 
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France  ;  e  law  for  advocates  to  study,  and  judges  to  decide 
by,  io  Lower  Canada.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  in  how  many  of 
the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  laws  of  foreign  origin,  which 
their  authors  have  long  since  abrogated,  are  lo  this  day  re- 
Uined,  just  as  the  Coulume  dt  Paris  is  retained  in  Lower 
Canada.  Her  old  gift  of  conquering  her  neighbours'  colo- 
nies, has  done  strange  service  to  the  antiquary. 

The  "  Custom  ol'  Paris, "  however,  is  not  all  that  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  Lower  Canada  courts.  It  was  modified  by 
edicts  and  ordinances  of  tlie  French  government,  which  nev* 
er  were  of  force  beyond  its  limits  ;  and  these  are  still  the  law 
of  (lie  land.  The  ordinances  of  successive  English  gov- 
ernors and  their  Councils  come  in  again  to  affect  this  body  of 
Iiw.  And  last  of  all,  the  acts  of  the  Provincial  Parliament, 
■nd  some  special  acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  contrib- 
ute further  to  swell  the  confusion  of  principles,  precedents, 
■nd  rules,  French,  English,  and  Canadian,  which  pass  current 
under  the  aobriqwt  of  Civil  law,  in  the  Lower  Province. 
The  Criminal  law  is  that  of  England  in  1763,  with  a  few 
changes  made  in  it  by  ordinances  and  provincial  acts.  The 
great  reforms,  which  England  has  of  late  years  made  in  it  at 
Jwme,  are  of  no  avail  for  her  colony,  which  "  might,  could, 
would,  or  should"  have  made  them  for  herself,  if  she  had 
wanted  them. 

We  have  a  right  to  look  upon  the  whole  of  this  compound 
in  its  present  state,  as  that  which  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  immediate 
predecessors  entailed  on  Lower  Canada,  by  the  course  they 
ibUowed.  Had  they  retained  the  whole  I*  rench  law  of  the 
colony,  as  the  basis  of  its  future  code, — making  in  it  at 
once  a  few  necessary  changes,  so  as  lo  strip  it  of  such  fea- 
3  as  were  irreconcilable  with  English  ideas  of  criminal 
procedure,  —  the  result  would  at  least  have  been  a  some- 
;  less  confused  chance-medley  of  conflicting  principles. 
How  could  the  criminal  law  of  England  harmonize  with  the 
retl-esiaie,  commercial,  and  other  laws  of  a  part  of  France  ?  * 

1  illusUalion,  we  may  just  rrmnrk,  tli 


lAbnis  or  ttie  vBBt  fBcilitlei'lliii  syilem  give  for  iViud.  But  the  Engliih 
Jiw,  knowing  nothing  of  iuch  »  praolice,  a  aDent  on  this  hpid.  The  tw( 
logFlheT,  therefnie,  iesTs  tbe  Cftnadiin  uotuj  lo  act  in  the  premlNa  u  hi 
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Had  the  whole  law  of  England  been  established,  and  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  French  code  been  made  perpetual,  the  result 
would  still  in  time  have  been  a  system  of  intelligible  and  prac- 
ticable law.  The  transition  would  have  been  violent ;  and 
some  rights  of  property  would  have  suffered,  while  it  was 
going  on.  But  time  would  have  effected  it ;  and  in  time  its 
vexations  would  have  been  forgotten.  In  either  of  these 
cases,  the  courts  and  future  legislature  of  the  country  might 
easily  have  been  so  constituted,  ( by  the  exercise  of  an  or- 
dinary degree  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  those  who  should 
create  them,)  as  to  have  performed  this  work  gradually,  in- 
deed, but  still  effectively.  As  the  case  stood,  the  country 
was  placed  in  a  position,  in  which  it  was  morally  impossible 
for  it  to  remedy  the  embarrassments  of  that  position.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  mere  fact  of  two  incongruous 
codes  having  been  put  into  operation,  side  by  side,  prevented 
their  fusion  into  one  code  applicable  to  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity. A  general  constitutional  system,  that  should  have 
worked  well,  might  have  overcome  this  difficulty  ;  but  we 
have  seen  to  some  extent,  what  that  of  1791  was  in  this  re- 
spect. The  ordinances  passed  before  1791,  had  done  very 
little  to  bring  things  into  form.  The  laws  enacted  since  have 
done,  —  we  were  on  the  point  of  saying,  —  nothing.  The 
vision  at  any  rate  must  be  microscopic,  that  can  see  aught 
they  have  done,  which  would  not  have  been  much  better  left 
undone. 

We  profess  not  to  be  learned  in  these  cherished  "  laws 
and  customs  "  of  Lower  Canada  ;  nor  would  we  wish  our 
readers  so  hard  a  fate  as  that  of  being  forced  to  make  them- 
selves learned  in  them.  *  But  we  must  not  pass  on  without 
endeavouring  to  convey  some  faint  idea  of  their  necessary 
effect  on  all  persons,  matters,  and  things,  subject  to  their 
sway.  They  are  essentially  anti-commercial  ;  and  yet  the 
country  where  they  prevail  must  be,  to  a  great  extent,  com- 
mercial, not  merely  because  a  commercial  people,  of  English 
and  American  origin,  have  gained  a  fooling  in  it,  but  because, 
from  its  command  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  trade  of  a  great 
part  of  the  continent  must  pass  through  it,  must  keep  that 
commercial  race  on  its  soil,  and  must  give  them  wealth  there, 
and  influence,  and,  in  the  end,  numbers  ;  all  laws  and  usages 

For  some  account  of  them,  see  JS'orth  American  EcvieWf  Vol.  XXVll. 
pp.  1  el  seq. 
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of  any  uncommercial  handful  of  men  bom  there,  lo  the  con- 
Irary  noiwilhslandmg.  Can  a  law,  for  example,  which,  along 
tiie  Mhole  course  of  ihe  St.  Lawrence,  so  far  as  it  is  directly 
open  lo  the  sea,  would  keep  every  acre  of  real  estate  subject 
lo  the  payment  of  a  heavy  lax,  on  all  improvement,  to  a 
seignior  who  does  nothing  lo  improve  it,  —  can  such  a  law, 
liy  any  skill  of  man,  be  kept  in  force  for  ever  ?  Yet  there 
li  is  in  force,  in  this  ihiriy-ninih  year  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
inry-  All  land,  held  under  the  seigniorial  tenure,  is  hurdened 
with  ■  yearly  payment  of  a  fixed  irredeemable  rental  (cen» 
il  rtntta),  to  the  seignior,  often  light,  but  not  unfrequenlly 
ihe  reverse.  Whenever  it  is  sold,  a  twelfih  pari  of  liie  pur- 
chase mooey  is  due  to  this  same  seignior,  in  the  shape  of 
lodt  et  ventea.  Thus,  if  a  man  buy  land  for  Jtl.OOO,  and  in 
a  year  or  two  improve  or  huild  upon  it  to  the  value  of 
^0,000,  it  will  cost  him  a  iwelfih  part  of  that  sum  to  dis- 
Me  of  what  he  has  just  spent  so  much  lo  get.  If  he  had 
ide  no  improvements,  he  might  have  sold  again  for  the 
relflh  part  of  his  first  $1,000,  the  cost  at  which  Ills  unim- 
povtng  predecessor  parted  with  it.  Let  an  estate  change 
inds  often,  and  its  whole  value  is  soon  gone,  in  successive 
twelflha  to  the  do-noihing  seignior.  The  seigniories  extend 
dj  along  both  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  for  miles 
ick  on  each  side,  till  we  get  beyond  Montreal,  the  head  of 
I  navigation  from  over  sea  ;  on  both  sides  of  the  Richelieu 
Imost  to  the  province  line,  or  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain  ; 
I  for  some  distance  up  most  of  the  other  considerable 
rivers  of  the  province  ;  in  a  word,  everywhere,  where  irade 
and  enterprise  have  (he  best  field  ofTered  them  by  nature. 
There  is  a  law  in  force  (an  act  of  the  Brilisk  Parliament 
bv  the  way,  and  most  vehemently  complained  against  by  the 
French  Canadian  Assembly)  providing  a  means  for  getting 
rid  of  ibia  tenure ;  but  unluckily  it  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  by  requiring  the  seignior  to  move  first  in  each  case, 
and  the  said  cart  has  stood  remarkably  stilt  on  the  strength  of 
it.     There  is  an  ordinance,  too,  just  passed  by  (he  Sjiccial 

»ncil,  for  the  emancipation  of  the  city  and  island  of  Mon- 
;  but,  from  some  of  its  provisions,  it  may  be  doubled, 
;her  the  procedure  under  il  will  not  prove  much  too  le- 
s  for  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  What  those  exigencies 
may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  city  of 
dreal,  among  the  very  oldest  European  selllements  on 
continent,  and  with  natural  advantages  probably  inferiOT 
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to  those  of  no  other  site  in  North  America,  New  York  and 
New  Orleans  hardly  excepted,  ranks  with  the  third  or  fourth 
rate  cities  of  the  Union.  By  nature  the  seaport  of  a  terri- 
tory only  less  than  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  having 
water-power  easily  available,  —  and  enough  to  cover  her 
island  with  the  mills  and  factories  it  might  keep  at  work,  — 
with  a  denser  rural  population  round  her,  than  surrounds  any 
other  city  on  the  continent  for  the  same  distance,  and  with 
no  serious  natural  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of 
her  trade  in  any  du^ection  whatever,  —  this  city  has  a  popu- 
lation of  little  more  than  thirty  thousand  souls,  and  the  whole 
island  on  which  it  stands,  thirty-two  miles  long  and  ten  broad 
at  its  widest  part,  city  and  country  together,  numbers  only 
about  fifty  thousand  ! 

Does  any  one  need  further  witness  to  convince  him,  that 
a  result  so  striking  is  to  be  traced  to  so  obvious  a  cause  ? 
The  French  Canadian  law  has  evidence  enough  in  store  for 
the  most  incredulous.  What  if  it  be  harder  still  to  borrow 
on  the  security  of  seigniorial  land,  than  it  is  to  sell  it  to  ad- 
vantage !  An  acknowledgment  of  debt  passed  before  a  no- 
tary becomes,  as  we  have  observed,  a  binding  mortgage  on 
all  a  man^s  real  estate  ;  and,  of  course  therefore,  most  credi- 
tors take  good  care  to  have  one.  These  mortgages  are  not 
merely  general,  but  secret.  The  notary  keeps  the  originals, 
and,  as  there  is  no  office  of  registry  where  copies  are  to  be 
filed,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  difierent  notaries  may 
hold  the  same  man's  mortgages.  On  the  death  of  a  notary, 
his  papers  of  this  kind  are  deposited  in  a  public  office,  and 
may  be  seen  by  parties  interested  ;  but,  during  life,  the  nota- 
ry acts  under  an  oath  of  secrecy.  An  intending  purchaser 
can  thus,  in  no  way,  guess  the  incumbrances  on  the  estate  in 
treaty,  except  from  the  representations  and  supposed  charac- 
ter of  the  vendor.  How  little  these  will  serve  his  turn,  may 
be  inferred,  when  we  add,  that  it  is  not  merely  the  incum- 
brances the  present  holder  may  have  brought  upon  the  land, 
that  are  in  question.  Any  uncancelled  **  acte "  of  any 
former  holder  will  serve  as  well  as  one  of  yesterday.  Such 
bonds  are  often  held  back  for  years,  so  long  as  a  poor  man, 
who  cannot  satisfy  them,  may  continue  in  possession,  and 
if,  for  any  cause,  a  seizure  and  forced  sale  be  thought  inex- 
pedient. The  moment  a  new  holder,  who  can  pay,  steps  in, 
he  is  greeted  with  them,  however,  to  a  certainty.  Arrears, 
too,  of  seigniorial  dues,  are  held  to  be  secured  as  by  a  moit- 
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gage.  By  a  sham  seizure  and  sheriff's  sale,  these  claims 
may  be  brought  out  before  purchase,  or,  if  not  brought  out, 
cancelled  ;  and  this  course,  therefore,  though  both  costly  and 
tedious,  is  the  one  in  common  use.  But  even  this  does  not 
bar  all  claims.  There  are  contingent  rights  acquired  (under 
1  labyrinth  of  laws  about  dower  and  inheritance)  by  the  wid- 
ows, children,  and  children's  children  of  all  who  have  ever 
lid  real  estate  ;  the  claims  growing  out  of  which  neither 

iriff's  sale  nor  lime  extinguishes.     How  is  a  man  to  buy, 

',  lend,  or  borrow,  with  mill-stone  laws  like  these  about  his 

:k  .*  Prices,  credit,  trade,  —  what  meaning  can  the  words 
ive,  where  such  a  code  furnishes  the  glossary  ? 

The  American  reader,  not  conversant  with  the  subject, 
nuy  think  thai  a  representation  like  this  must  be  over- 
charged. The  Anglo-Canadian  will  feel  and  know,  that  it 
is-ihe  reverse-  \ve  have  given  an  outhne  sketch  of  a  part 
only  of  the  picture.  Could  we  add  half  the  minor  touches, 
vbich  should  go  to  a  sketch  of  this  part  of  the  system  as  it 
exists  in  Lower  Canada,  and  then  proceed  to  show,  how  the 
Other  parts  of  the  system  all  tend  to  make  one  another  more 
intolerable,  the  representation  would  be  rendered  as  much 
more  faithful  as  it  would  become  more  startling. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  French  lan- 
je,  and  the  laws  and  usages  co-existent  with  it,  in  Lower 
lanada,  as  a  thing  impossible  ;  and  have  said,  that,  if  pos- 
"lie,  tlie  attempt  to  bring  it  about,  would  still  have  been,  as 
fts,  most  unwise.  Enough  has  surely  been  said,  to  cstab- 
both  these  positions.  It  remains,  that  we  offer  a  remark 
or  two  on  the  measures  taken  with  this  design,  and  show,  that 
diey  too  were  all  that  we  have  called  them-  It  will  not  re- 
quire much  argument  to  do  this.  Whether  we  look  to  their 
inevitsble  tendencies,  as  regards  the  proposed  English  prov- 
ince of  Upper  Canada,  or  as  it  regards  the  English  race  in 
Lower  Canada,  or,  finally,  as  regards  the  French  themselves, 
^e  shall  see  them  still  in  the  same  light,  —  ill-chosen  means 

an  ill-chosen  end. 

How  tlien  was  it,  iliat  the  authors  of  the  Constitutional  Act, 
■tending  to  separate  the  two  populations  for  ever,  and  give 
each  its  own  province,  where  it  might  be  unmolested  by  the 
Other,  divided  the  country  as  they  did  between  them  .'  From 
the  St-  Lawrence  towards  the  Ottawa,  the  division  line  sets 

It  along  the  southwestern  boundary  of  the  highest  of  the 
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French  seigniorial  grants  ;  and  this  reason  alone  was  looked 
to  in  selecting  it.  It  was  forgotten,  that  the  navigation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  was  broken  by  a  rapid,  just  above  Mon- 
treal ;  so  that  this  arrangement,  by  giving  that  city  to  the 
Lower  Province,  left  no  seaport  to  the  Upper.  To  be 
sure,  if  the  island  of  Montreal  had  been  given  to  Upper  Can- 
ada, there  would  have  been  an  end  put,  in  another  way,  to 
the  project  of  dividing  the  races  and  their  systems  ;  for  this 
island  and  city  of  Montreal  formed  a  seigniory,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  French  Canadians,  and  the  property  of  a  Catholic 
ecclesiastical  community. 

But,  to  show  the  weight  of  this  objection  to  the  line  of 
demarkalion  selected.  The  two  provinces  had  but  one 
natural  outlet  to  the  ocean,  and  that  their  only  direct  chan- 
nel of  communication  with  the  parent  state.  Had  they  both 
enjoyed  equal  access  to  this  common  outlet,  the  mischief 
would  have  been  less  ;  but,  as  it  was,  one  of  them  had  it  all 
to  herself.  All  goods  imported  for  either  province  must  be 
landed  in  the  Lower.  The  duties  must  be  paid  there.  But 
Upper  Canada  paid  part  of  these  duties,  and  had  a  right 
therefore  to  part  of  the  revenue.  To  how  much,  then  ? 
Could  the  two  colonies,  one  French  and  the  other  English, 
one  collecting  the  whole  revenue,  and  the  other  claiming  part 
of  it,  the  one  which  had  the  seaports  uncommercial  in  its 
habits  and  laws,  and  that  which  was  cut  off  from  the  sea 
commercial  and  maritime,  —  could  these  fail  to  quarrel  ? 
But,  besides  the  embarrassments  of  a  revenue  in  commofiy 
they  had  those  of  a  task  in  common  too.  The  navigation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  impeded  in  both  Provinces  ;  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  indeed,  even  below  Montreal.  Upper 
Canada  must  have  water  communication  with  the  nearest 
seaport,  and  she  must  be  anxious,  that  that  seaport  should 
have  the  best  communication  possible  with  the  distant  sea. 
But  let  her  expend  her  money  as  she  might,  on  canals  to- 
wards Montreal,  Lower  Canada  must  finish  them,  or  they 
would  be  worth  nothing  ;  and  below  Montreal,  Lower  Cana- 
da still  must  be  the  party  to  improve,  or  no  improvement 
could  be  had.  These  two  matters  of  dispute,  accordingly, 
have  been  in  agitation  from  the  first.  The  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment has  been  forced  to  try  its  hand  at  the  adjustment  of  the 
quarrel  about  revenue  ;  but  the  award  naturally  made  both 
parties  more  angry  than  ever.     The  improvement  feud  was 
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left  to  take  ils  course  ;  and  unprofitable  it  faas  been  to  both 
the  parties  to  it. 

But  the  English  in  Lower  Canada  !  If  their  countrymea 
b  the  Upper  Province  had  reason  to  complain,  how  much 
more  had  they?  They  were  not  numerous  in  1791  ;  but 
Itieir  first  seitJemeut  had  been  on  the  faith  of  a  promise  of 
English  laws.  Besides,  their  presence  in  the  colony,  and 
their  comparatively  rapid  increase  in  wealth  and  numbers, 
were,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  unavoidable.  Quebec 
and  Montreal  must  have  merchants,  if  only  for  the  trade  of 
Upper  Canada ;  and  these  merchants,  as  a  class,  must  be 
English,  for  the  French  were  not  and  would  not  be  mer- 
chants, either  to  the  extent  or  iu  the  mode  required.  On 
the  north  bank  of  ihe  Ottawa,  too,  was  the  chief  s 
timber  for  the  trade  wilh  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  ] 
merchants  must  have  their  full  supply  of  It.  These  lands, 
loo,  bad  not  been  granted  in  seigniories  to  any  distance  up 
the  river,  and  the  Knglish  Crown  now  granted  land  in  free 
•od  common  soccage  only.  The  French  Canadians  would 
not  settle  there,  as  it  was  beyond  ilie  bounds  within  which 
theur  laws  were  confined  ;  and  thus  an  English  population  ex- 
tending up  the  Oiiawa  must  have  part  in  Lower  Canada.  In 
bcl,  for  this  laiier  reason  (which  everywhere  made  the 
French  keep  near  their  old  settlements),  a  population  of  the 
Vther  race  was  sure  to  settle  more  or  less  rapidly  in  several 
other  directions,  on  the  extensive  tracts  in  the  rear  of  them. 
A  great  pan  of  this  population  was  equally  sure  to  be  of 
American  origin.  Tiie  townships  "  first  surveyed,  were  along 
the  frontier  of  the  United  States  ;  and  these  soon  began  to 
be  settled  from  the  southward.  At  a  later  period  the  tide 
Mt  Ul  from  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  It  was  just  as  cer- 
tain, moreover,  that  the  race  speoking  ibe  English  tongue 
must  be,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  a  small  minority  under 
the  system  set  in  operation,  as  It  was  that  it  must  all  ihe 
.while  be  present  in  the  colony.  How  then  was  this  race  to 
"lire,  with  the  French  law  we  have  been  describing  in  force 
'o?er  all  the  FVench  part  of  the  country,  the  validity  of  ilie 
English  law,  for  many  long  years,  called  in  question,  as  re- 
garded (he  remainder,  and  an  overwhelming  French  majority 

•  Tlio  Innd,  granlf  d  in  free  and  commrm  soccage,  WM  aet  off  in  "  town- 
■  shlpi "  of  BoQie  nnc  hundred  ■quDre  miks  ench.    The  liiriiion  wu  purel; 
(bntiKUial  i  and  not.  » in  this  country,  the  buii  of  a  municipnl  syilen). 
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to  maintain  their  own  laws,  without  change,  in  their  own  ter- 
ritory, and  to  struggle  for  their  extension  over  the  whole 
province,  simply  because  they  were  the  laws,  of  all  others, 
fitted  to  keep  it,  the  said  rival  race,  out  or  under  ? 

And  the  French, — with  Upper  Canada  thus  hostile  from 
without,  and  this  English  minority  (steadily  advancing  in 
numbers  and  wealth,  as  compared  with  themselves,)  hostile 
within,  to  all  which  they  were  indulged  with  the  seeming 
power  of  perpetuating, — what  were  they  to  do?  Their 
province  set  off  on  purpose  to  give  them  this  power,  were 
they  not  sure  to  make  the  attempt  to  exercise  it  ?  If  so,  was 
not  this,  again,  sure  to  embitter  the  hostile  rivalry  of  the 
races,  in  a  sort  of  geometrical  progression  ;  till  at  length  all 
other  questions, — of  Bureaucrat  or  Liberal, — of  reform  in 
law  or  government,  — of  local  improvement,  taxes,  expendi- 
ture, land-granting,or  aught  else,  —  should  be  fairly  lost  sight 
of  in  the  me{ee,  and  be  merged  in  the  one  war  of  race  and  lan- 
guage ? 

From  this  hasty  review  of  the  chief  causes  which  have 
been  at  work  to  produce  confusion  in  the  British  American 
colonies,  we  pass  to  speak  in  few  words  of  their  results. 
And  here  our  notice  must  be  more  hasty  still.  The  facts  are 
too  many  to  be  cited  one  by  one  ;  or  the  proof  could  be 
made  clear  to  moral  demonstration,  that  all  we  have  been  say- 
ing of  the  tendencies  of  the  system,  may  be  truly  said  of  its 
results.  We  have  not  the  space  even  to  present  a  full 
summary  of  those  results,  as  they  differ  in  different  colonies. 
A  remark  or  two  on  the  state  of  parties  in  each,  is  all  we  can 
venture  upon. 

In  Newfoundland,  then,  the  controversy  is,  in  the  main,  that 
of  a  popular  party  against  a  Bureaucracy  ;  though  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  its  sole  feature.  The  great  bulk  of  the  commu- 
nity is  Catholic  ;  most  of  the  officials,  Protestants  and  of  the 
High-Church  School.  The  religious  element  accordingly 
enters  largely  into  the  feelings  of  each  party.  In  general,  the 
merchants  residing  near  the  seat  of  government,  side  with  the 
administration  against  the  House.  The  constitution  has  been 
but  a  short  time  in  being  ;  and  the  struggle  under  it  is  at  its 
height.  The  Colonial  Office,  however,  has  made  a  number 
of  concessions  to  the  assailants  of  the  local  government. 

In  Prince  Edward's  Island,  the  all-absorbing  question  grows 
out  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil  ;  the  resident  population  en- 
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deavDuring  to  tax  tbe  Don-resident  owners  of  ihe  greater  pari 
of  ilie  island,  tliat  ii  may  cumpel  theni  to  improve  or  sell  the 
laiid,  which  ihey  are  at  present  holding  in  waste  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  colony.  The  owners  being  mostly  men  of 
wealth  and  influence  in  England,  and  the  colony  small,  the 
former  have  been  able  till  uf  late  to  make  their  representa- 
tions pass  current  at  ihe  Colonial  Oflice.  An  arrangement, 
however,  as  to  ihe  sale  and  taxation  of  these  lands,  is  now  in 
progress,  —  we  believe,  indeed,  completed,  —  by  which  the 
question  will  be  satisfactorily  seitleii  as  regards  the  colonists. 
The  Bureaucratic  ([uarret  has  never  risen  to  any  height  in  this 
little  island. 

Nova  Scotia  has  been  the  scene  of  a  long  and  tolerably 
warm  dispute  between  the  official  and  popular  bodies,     in 
strength  the  two  for  a  time  were  nearly  equal  ;  the  Bureau- 
cratic party  at  tbe  outset  having  in  some  respects  more  than 
jhe  usual  quantum  of  local  influence.      Though  the  party  hos- 
Llile  to  it  are  a  majority  in  the  House,  tbe  minoriiy  siding  with 
'lie  officials  is  still  respectable  in  nucnbers.     The  urgent  rep- 
esentations  of  the  House  have  gained  for  its  party  some 
MI  decided  advantages;  and,  though  changes  are  not  yet 
lade  to  the  extent  demanded,  it  is  clear,  that,  if  the  popular 
liparty  can  maintain  its  hold  on  the  Assembly,  every  thing 
ffwill  shortly  follow  that  it  requires.     Tbe  question  of  high- 
Icburch  has  been  already  spoken  of,  as  respects  ihis  colony. 
WXt  has  had  more  influence  here,  perliaps,  than  in  New  firuns- 
1  wick. 

The  adjoining  province  of  New  Brunswick  was  some 
rears  ago  very  violently  agitated  by  the  Bureaucratic  dispute  ; 
but  tbe  complete  triumph  of  the  popular  parly  has  for  some 
lime  made  tbe  state  of  iliings  quite  diflerent.  The  leaders  of 
the  majority  in  the  House  now  act  in  harmony  with  the 
Councils,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  made  in  ihe  compo- 
sition of  the  latter.  In  Nova  Scotia,  these  changes  did  not 
fp  far  enough  to  produce  this  result,  and  the  Councils  are  not 
at  ooe  with  the  House,  tltough  their  disputes  are  now  far  from 
violent. 

Indeed,  as  a  general  remark,  we  may  observe,  that  in  these 
Ibree  provinces  there  has  never  been  a  manifestation  made  by 
lay  party,  however  small,  of  the  feeling  of  disaffection,  as 
lontrasted  with  that  of  temporary  dissatisfaction.  The  pres- 
mt  lieutenant-governors   are   all   esteemed  ;   and   those   of 
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New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward^s  Island  are  decidedly 
popular,  and  have  every  prospect  of  continuing  to  be  so. 
£ven  in  Newfoundland,  the  most  violent  of  the  opposition 
strongly  disclaim  every  thing  like  disaffection  to  the  mother 
country. 

Of  the  six  provinces.  Lower  Canada  is  in  every  respect  in 
the  worst  position.  Her  Bureaucracy  were  at  first  naturally 
of  English  origin ;  the  conquered  French  population  being 
then  of  necessity  excluded  generally  from  office.  Foryears^ 
however,  the  national  element  of  the  dispute  remained  in  the 
shade,  though  the  office-holders  were  still  mostly  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  minority,  and  their  conduct  in  office  was  any  thing 
but  unobjectionable.  The  French  majority  were  not  the  ma- 
terial for  displaying  political  activity  ;  and  their  representa- 
tives, therefore,  though  from  the  earliest  period  rejecting  all 
demands  for  change  urged  by  the  English  minority,  were  not 
for  a  long  time  found  arrayed  in  active  hostility  to  those  in- 
dividuals of  that  minority,  who  stood  before  as  ^^  de  par  h 
jRoy."  When  the  transition  to  active  hostility  took  place, 
the  more  efficient  popular  leaders  were  generally  English,* 
who  acted  with  the  French  against  the  officials,  and  hoped  to 
induce  the  French  to  abandon  their  inert  opposition  to  all  im- 
provement, so  soon  as  the  incubus  of  the  Bureau  should  bare 
been  thrown  off.  A  great  portion  of  the  English  took  the 
same  side  with  the  same  view.  Others  leaned  to  the  officials, 
from  an  opposite  impression.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
as  the  officials  lost  ground,  these  English  allies  of  the  major- 
ity party  became  disgusted  at  the  unequivocal  manifestations 
which  were  made,  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  those 
French  leaders,  who  always  carried  the  great  body  of  their 
countrymen  with  them,  to  adhere  to  the  cherished  project 
of  French  nationaliU ;  and  the  English  leaders,  one  by  one, 
fell  off  from  the  side  of  the  Assembly.  The  official  party, 
now  weakened  and  in  fear  for  their  craft,  sought  to  thraw 
themselves  into  a  semi-alliance  with  the  English  minority ; 
and  thus  the  dispute  gradually  changed  its  real  character, 
while  in  form,  and  professed  objects,  it  remained  much  the 
same  as  ever.  Not  aware  of  the  true  nature  of  the  contest, 
the  English  Liberal  government  sought,  by  yielding,  in  sub- 

*  Under  this  term  we  include  here  (and  elsewhere  in  speaking  of  Lower 
Canada)  all  who  use  the  English  tongue ;  Americans,  Scotch,  and  Irish, 
and  their  descendants  born  in  Canada. 
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stance,  every  claim  urged  by  the  French  parly,  as  a  popular 
demand  against  a  Bureau  oligarchy,  —  to  slay  ihe  controversy. 
But  this  was  oil,  not  waler,  lo  ihe  dame.  Tlie  French  were 
only  emboldened ;  the  Knglish  only  exasperated.  The  for- 
mer, throwing  off  ibe  mask,  daily  more  and  more,  put  for- 
ward demands  that  could  not  have  been  granied,  niibout  ibe 
consequence  of  driving  the  latter  lo  absohue  desperaiion. 
Revolt,  indeed,  began  to  be  threatened,  by  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish, as  inevitable,  on  their  pari,  if  such  demands  were  grant- 
ed. The  government,  as  it  conld  not  but  do,  refused  to 
yield  further-  The  French  leaders  openly  declared  revolu- 
tion to  be  their  object.  Suspicious  alike  of  the  Bureaucracy, 
Ifae  Home  government,  and  the  French,  the  English  general- 
ly held  back  for  a  time,  as  though  doubtful  what  course  to 
tike,  in  a  dilemma  so  perplexing.  After  a  lime,  the  instinct  of 
self-defence  forced  from  ihem  an  uncertain  note  of  prepara- 
tion, as  against  ibe  soi-tlisant  revolulionisis  of  the  oiher  ori- 
r  gin.  And  in  November,  1S37,  when  the  arrest  of  a  few  of 
[  the  French  leaders  threw  Uie  party  into  insurrection,  a  few 
weeks  sooner  tlian  tbe  time  at  which  they  had  proclaimed 
tbeir  determination  to  resort  to  il,  the  whole  English  popula- 
tion was  in  arms  on  the  instant  for  its  suppression.  Tba 
consequences  are  well  known. 

Lord  Durham's  Report  goes  at  great  length  into  ihe  subject 
of  this  war  of  races,  and  shows  most  conclusively,  by  a  vari- 
ety of  considerations,  ihat  the  grand  features  of  the  case  are 
>s  we  have  just  stated  them,     That  a  few  English  names 
should  be  found  on  the  revohiiionist  side,  proves  nothing 
against  it.      The  names  so  found,  are  none  of  them  names  of 
the  rank  and  lile.     Tbe  coniTnunify,  speaking  ilie  English 
longite,  suppressed   (or  by  their  support  enabled  the  govern- 
ment promptly  lo  suppress)    ibe    insurrection.       It    stands 
aloof  from  ihe  oChcials  still  ;  and  from  tbe  Home  government 
too  ;  —  from  ilie  former,  as  much  as  ever ;  from  ihe  latter, 
L  with  a  little  less  of  distrust,  now  that  the  French  and  it  are 
l«penly  M  variance.     With  all  this,  however,  the  atuchmenis 
*  ef  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  almost  without  exception,  are, 
to  all  appearance,  as  warm  as  ever  to  their  country  and  the 
connexion  with  Great  Briiain.     Tbe  coolness  of  tbeir  feeling 
towards   the  government  is  purely  a  result  of  the   French 
ilniggle,  and  the  recollections  and  suspicions  it  keeps  aHve. 
I  The  French  and  their  feelings,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  describe 
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in  few  words.  As  the  English  are  united  in  nothing  but  hos- 
tility to  what  is  French,  so  are  the  leading  men  of  the  French 
in  nothing  but  hostihty  to  what  is  English.  There  is,  how- 
ever, this  marked  contrast  between  the  two.  Of  the  former, 
nearly  all  take  sides  and  express  opinions  of  their  own,  and 
hence  arise  difierences  of  sentiment,  which  extend  to  all 
classes  ;  among  the  latter,  it  is  tiie  few,  only,  who  attempt 
this,  and  the  great  body  simply  follow  the  lead  of  those  from 
among  that  few,  who  are  most  French  Canadian  and  anti- 
Anglican.  Those  of  the  few  who  are  more  moderate,  are 
without  followers.  The  character  and  position  of  the  race, 
however,  we  cannot  here  describe,  further  than  we  have 
already  done  incidentally.  The  subject  requires  much  more 
space  than  we  can  here  give,  to  explain  it  fully. 

The  contest,  in  Upper  Canada,  has  been  of  a  less  equivocal 
character,  than  in  Lower ;   although,  here,  too,    (as  Lord 
Durham's  Report  conclusively  shows,)  there  has  been  a  strong 
under-current  of  semi-national  controversy.     The  tide  of  im- 
migration has  been  strong  from  the  old  world ;  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  old  and  new  residents  of  the  province  have  been, 
on  several  accounts,  the  reverse  of  cordial.     Besides  this 
circumstance,  which  has  divided  the  population  of  Upper 
Canada  everywhere,  the  form  and  size  of  the  province  are 
such,  as  to  cut  it  up  into  a  number  of  separate  localities,  each 
with  its  own  little  centre  of  party  feeling  and  opinion.     This, 
again,  has  tended  to  divide  the  party  which  might  else  have 
acted  in  concert  against  the  dominant  faction.     The  Clergy 
reserve  question  has  embroiled  matters,  and  divided  parties 
further.     And,  lastly,  the  extent  of  the  country,  by  the  facil- 
ities it  has  given  the  Bureaucracy,  for  the  multiplication  of 
offices  of  petty  trust,  profit,  or  distinction,  in  all  quarters,  and 
for  land  and  other  jobbing  in  general,  has  still  added  fresh 
strength  to  that  faction.     The  same  causes  have  thrown  more 
than  ordinary  temptations  in  the  way  of  the  Assembly ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  has  often  yielded  to  them.      The 
consequence  has  been,  that,  for  a  length  of  time,  the  rival 
parties  have  had  alternate  sway  in  the  Assembly ;  one  elec- 
tion going  for  the  one,  and  the  next,  almost  always,  for  the 
other.     The  struggle  was  thus  necessarily  longer,  and,    in 
its  effects  on  the  legislation  and  general  welfare  of  the  prov- 
ince, as  well  as  on  the  temper  of  all  the  parties  to  it,  far  more 
mischievous,  than  in  any  other  province,  Lower  Canada  ex- 
cepted. 
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When  Sir  Francis  Head  came  out,  in  1S35,  as  Lieulenant- 
Governor,  ihe  popular  parly  were  in  the  ascendant.  Sir 
John  Colborne  had  just  been  recalled,  on  their  representa- 
tions ;  and  his  successor  came  with  instructions  to  concede 
almost  every  thing  they  had  asked.  These  insiruciions  were 
made  public,  and  gave  satisfaction  to  most  of  the  reform 
pRTiy.  The  Executive  Council  was  remodelled,  as  an  earn- 
est of  their  approaching  fulfilment.  But  Sir  Krancis  quick- 
ly got  himself  into  trouble  with  his  new  Council,  by  perform- 
ing important  acts,  not  only  without  its  knowledge,  but 
■gainst  the  known  principles  of  its  new  members.  The 
Council  complained,  and  demanded  to  be  consulted  on  the 
whole  business  of  the  administration,  or  not  at  all.  They 
were  dismissed,  and  Sir  Francis  appointed  a  new  Council. 
The  Assembly  took  pan  with  the  dismissed  Councillors,  and 
stopped  the  supplies.  The  Governor  dissolved  the  House  ; 
the  chances  of  a  general  election  were  tried  ;  and  the  result 
was  the  return  of  a  great  majority  of  members  hostile  to  the 
party  lately  in  the  ascendant.  A  numerous  body  had  seced- 
ed from  its  ranks,  some  convinced  from  the  tenor  of  Sir 
iprancis's  insiruciions,  that,  if  allowed  his  own  course,  he 
Would,  in  the  end,  do  all  that  the  province  really  needed,  and 
fibers  alarmed  at  what  tliey  thought  the  precipitancy  of  a 
tordoa  of  their  old  associates.  Sir  Francis,  too,  had  en- 
red  the  lists  openly  as  a  partisan.  His  liberal  instructions 
1  been  appealed  to,  and  the  designs  of  the  majority  in  the 
Assembly  declared  revolutionary.  The  candidates  in 
mposilion  to  them,  stood  forward  on  the  hustings  in  ihe  garb 
Constitutional  Reformers,  as  opposed  to  Revolutionists. 
JTfae  real  cause  of  the  quarrel  (the  question  of  a  responsible 
Executive  Council,  an  old  demand  of  the  popular  party,)  was 
thus  almost  wholly  overlooked  ;  and  the  result,  a  great  many 
at  the  lime  imagined  to  he  a  defeat  of  a  grand  revolutionary 
pnyect- 

But  the  "  sheep's  clothing  "  was  not  slow  to  fall  off.  The 
r  House,  with  the  old  Legislative  Council,  took  ground 
^ainst  the  "  instructions,"  under  cover  of  which  they  had 
ast  conquered  ;  and  Sir  Francis,  intoxicated  with  the  notion 
r  his  having  gained  a  "mighty  moral  triumph,"  and  sur- 
■  i  by  a  Council  loo  well  pleased  with  the  gifts  of  office 
<  be  troublesome  under  their  dispensation,  became,  from 
ibat  day  to  the  day  he  left  the  province,  the  devoted  partisan 
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and  servant  of  the  old  official  party.  The  Colonial  Office 
held  back  and  showed  displeasure  ;  but  the  Toronto  officials 
knew  their  advantage  and  their  man,  and  kept  the  6eld  with 
exemplary  pertinacity.  At  length,  however,  Downing  Street 
patience  was  worn  out,  and  Sir  Francis  was  recalled,  or, 
which  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  obliged  to  leave  his  post. 
The  demonstration  was  not  quite  in  time.  His  rashness  had 
enticed  a  fraction  of  the  ci-devant  reform  party  into  insur- 
rection, and  had  done  all  that  the  folly  of  one  man  could  do, 
towards  securing  the  insurgents  the  sympathies  of  all  parties 
in  this  country,  and  the  boon  of  a  foreign  war  besides,  to 
give  effect  to  them. 

The  insurrection  in  Upper  Canada  has  had  the  fate  of 
being  magni6ed  into  an  importance  most  extravagantly  out  of 
proportion  lo  its  real  insignificance.  Its  defeated  leaders,  of 
course,  magnified  it  in  this  country  ;  the  party,  of  old  their 
bitter  enemies  in  the  province,  have  done  the  same  thing 
there  ;  the  former  to  gain  sympathy  among  our  citizens  ;  the 
latter  to  throw  popular  odium  upon  the  tuAofe  body  of  those 
who  have  been  active  as  their  opponents,  in  the  province, 
by  representing  them  as  extensively  implicated  in  a  rebellion. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Head  election,  and  its  immediate  con- 
sequences, for  a  time  disorganized  the  old  reform  party. 
Tlie  men  who  had  left  them  on  the  occasion  of  tlie  former, 
did  not  at  once  return  on  account  of  the  latter.  A  large 
body,  too,  of  those  who  had  fought  hard  for  the  party  at  the 
elections,  held  aloof  from  politics  in  angry  mortification,  from 
the  time  their  results  were  made  known.  And  thus  the 
least  reflecting  and  judicious,  with  a  good  many  others,  the 
more  unprincipled  ol  the  party,  were  left  to  the  very  indif- 
ferent guidance  they  could  give  each  other  ;  with  a  Governor 
almost  as  little  gifted  in  any  of  these  respects  as  themselves, 
to  guide,  or  make  believe  guide,  the  whole. 

The  prospects  of  the  general  election,  now  on  the  eve  of 
taking  place,  may  readily  be  inferred.  The  Durham  Report, 
recommending  all  that  the  more  temperate  reformers  ever 
called  for,  —  the  bitter  disappointment  of  the  Head  experi- 
ment of  abandoning  those  claims,  —  in  a  word,  w^e  might  say, 
the  history  of  the  last  four  years,  —  cannot  be  without  effect. 
Nor  does  it  appear,  from  present  indications,  that  they  will 
be.  All  seems  to  promise  a  reappearance  of  the  liberal  party 
on  the  field,  in  stronger  force  and  under  better  auspices  than 
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M  any  former  time.  But  we  are  digressing  from  the  line  of 
remark  we  had  laid  down  to  ourselves. 

or  Lord  Durham's  adminislraiion  in  the  Canadas,  and  its 
abrupt  termination,  we  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  speak. 
Ii  b  not  a  subject  to  be  dismissed  with  a  slight  notice,  if 
lakeo  up  at  all.  We  could  not  have  staled  the  case  {as  be- 
tween the  eK-governor-generat,  the  Briitsh  ministry,  and  his 
■ad  their  political  antagonists)  so  as  to  present  any  thing  like 
an  adequate  view  of  its  true  merits  to  our  readers,  without 
liaving  first  given  them  at  least  as  much  preliminary  informa- 
tion as  we  have  just  been  giving.  And  it  would  occupy  us 
at  least  as  much  more  space  as  ttiat  which  we  have  already 
occupied,  to  do  so  now. 

His  Lordship's  recommendations  for  the  future  government 
of  British  America  must  meet  universal  approval,  wherever 
ihey  are  known,  among  our  people.  In  the  provinces,  cut 
up  as  parties  are  by  causes  of  dispute  of  all  kinds,  a  like 
Qoaniroiiy  cannot  be  expected  yet,  in  regard  to  them.  But 
tbey  iDusI,  ere  long,  combine  in  their  support  all  lovers  of 
good,  popular,  and  stable  goverDmeot,  there  also.  The 
signs  are  not  inauspicious  in  this  respect. 

To  remedy  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  national  feud  in 
Lower  Canada,  his  Lordship  recommends,  that  that  colony 
be  «  once  merged  in  a  new  and  more  extensive  province, 
so  as  lo  throw  the  French  race  into  a  minority  ;  securing 
ibeni)  at  the  same  time,  from  every  thing  like  oppression  at 
the  hands  of  the  new  majority.  He  would  give  them  their 
GiU  weight  in  the  representative  body  ;  would  unite  them, 
Boi  merely  with  Upper  Canada,  but,  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  the  Lower  Provinces  loo,  where  no  feeling  of  hostility 
lo  them  can  be  said  to  prevail ;  and  by  committing  to  every 
locality  the  utmost  extent  of  power,  for  local  government, 
that  can  safely  be  delegated  to  il,  would,  in  fact,  place  (Aetr 
own  GOncarns.  after  all,  in  tbeir  own  hands,  taking  from  them 
only  the  unreal  mockery  of  a  power  to  direct  those  of  the 
oifaer  race.  Easier  terms  than  those,  they  cannot  hope  for 
froni  any  party  whatever,  and  have  no  right  to  ask.  Harder, 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  any  party's  wishing  to  impose. 

This  general  union  of  British  America,  with  the  proposed 
subdivision  of  the  country,  by  Imperial  legislation,  into  con- 
t  Municipal  Districts,  is  a  scheme  which,  as  its  author 
es  to  carry  it  into  effect,  promises  the  most  essential 
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improvements  of  every  kind.  It  would  break  up  the  little 
oligarchies  of  each  province,  would  sweep  away  the  thousand 
petty  causes  of  feud  which  their  influence  has  fostered  or 
occasioned,  would  give  a  new  and  suflScient  field  for  the  full 
developement  of  the  energies  of  the  whole  people,  in  the 
future  government  and  improvement  of  their  newly  created 
country,  and  would  hold  out  a  reasonable  prospect  of  their 
future  avoidance  of  those  errors,  which  have  till  now  so  fatally 
contributed  to  impede  their  prosperity. 

To  this  new  province.  Lord  Durham  would  give,  in  sub- 
stance, an  entirely  new  constitution.  The  Legislative  Coun- 
cil he  would  reform,  by  placing  such  restrictions  on  the  pow- 
er of  appointing  to  it,  &c.,  as  should  be  most  likely  to  insure 
the  respect  of  the  province  at  large  for  its  opinions.  And 
the  Executive  Council  he  would  so  remodel,  as  to  have  it 
consist  of  Heads  of  Departments,  responsible  to  the  Provin- 
cial Parliament ;  precisely  as  an  English  ministry  is,  —  ex- 
cept, that,  on  matters  not  purely  provincial,  they  would,  of 
course,  not  be  competent  to  decide  and  act,  without  reference 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  ministry.  The  Governor 
would  thus  become,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Crown.  The  internal  affairs  of  the  province, 
he  would  be  required  to  administer,  through  a  Cabinet  com- 
manding the  confidence  of  its  people  and  their  representa- 
tives. Imperial  interference  would  be  limited  to  that  com- 
paratively small  number  of  cases,  in  which  an  interest,  strictly 
Imperial,  might  be  at  stake.  It  is  to  this,  more  than  to  any 
other  measure  Great  Britain  can  adopt,  that  she  is  destined 
to  be  indebted,  if  at  all,  for  the  lasting  preservation  of  her 
Colonial  Empire.  It  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  colonial  pros- 
perity, content,  and  consequent  adherence  to  her  fortunes. 

Lord  Durham's  proposed  reforms  extend  to  a  variety  of 
other  subjects,  indeed  to  all,  which  an  Imperial  enactment 
could  possibly  affect.  Much  must  be  left  to  the  future  action 
of  the  province  itself ;  and  it  is,  as  we  have  observed,  the 
grand  feature  of  the  Report,  that  it  insists  on  the  unreserved 
grant  to  the  province,  of  the  power  of  hereafter  acting  (with 
the  prospect  of  being  able  to  act  wisely)  for  itself. 

We  would  it  were  in  our  power  to  say,  that  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  British  government  are  identical  with  these 
recommended  measures.  They  savour  of  weakness,  — 
weakness  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  growing  out  of  the  state  of 
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jiaflies  in  England,  the  other  out  of  tiiat  inherent  defect  in 
liie  constiiuiion  of  ihe  colonial  office,  to  which  we  have  so 
often  advened.  Between  the  fear  of  the  Tories  at  home,  and 
(he  bsck-siairs  inlinence  of  the  oligarchists  in  the  colonies, 
the  best  features  of  tlie  Durham  Report  have  do  place  in  ihe 
ministerial  plan.  The  union  the  government  proposes,  is  a 
mere  union  of  the  Canadas  ;  and  the  measure  of  measures, 
the  direct  establishment  of  responsible  government,  is  to  be 
sought  in  it  in  vain.  These  are  omissions,  for  which  nothing 
else  can  make  amends.  Minor  reforms  are  well  enough  in 
their  way ;  but  they  are  not  enough  here.  The  new  wine 
cannot  be  kept  in  the  old  bottles. 

But  this,  loo,  is  a  subject  we  must  dismiss,  without  ven- 
turing to  enter  on  questions  involving  so  much  discussion- 
One  remark,  aud  we  have  done.  The  ministerial  measure, 
it  roust  he  remembered,  is  a  mere  suggestion.  The  same 
weakness,  which  has  made  it  defective,  has  prevented  the 
government  from  attempting  to  force  it  tlirougb  Parliament. 
The  colonies  are  consulted.  Let  us  hope,  that  their  voice 
irill  be  expressed  so  unequivocally,  as  to  lead  to  its  effectual 
amendment.  If  the  people  of  the  interested  colonies  fail  to 
niake  their  voice  heard,  in  such  a  cause,  we  can  only  say, 
tli^  deserve  the  consequences,  be  they  what  they  may. 

In  a  case  thus  abounding  with  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments, and  pending  the  discussion  by  those  most  interested, 
of  what  so  deeply  interests  them,  what  course  should  those 
pursue,  who  have  no  other  interest  in  the  ail'air,  than  their 
own  feelings  of  good-will  to  their  neighbours  oblige  ihera  to 
take  ?  Had  they  better  leave  the  case  for  those  who  must, 
to  their  own  cost,  be  troubled  with  it,  to  decide  f  Or  liad 
ibey  better,  by  uncalled-for  interference,  embroil  their  affairs 
tenfold  worse  than  ever .'  Would  charily,  because  it  sees 
the  ship  in  danger,  and  needing  all  the  best  and  coolest  elforta 
of  her  crew,  fire  into  her  shells  and  rockets,  to  distract  those 
«ffiirt3,  and  insure,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  triumph  of 
those  elements  of  danger  by  which  she  is  surrounded  f 
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Art.  VI.  —  The  History  of  the  JVary  of  the  United  Statee 
of  America.  By  J.  Fenimore  Cooper.  In  Two 
Volumes.  8vo.    Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Blanchard.  1839. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  made  a  valuable  addition  to  the  histoiy  of 
the  country,  in  the  work  before  us.  He  appears  to  have  used 
a  commendable  diligence  in  searching  out  whatever  facts  our 
early  history  affords,  illustrative  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  national  navy,  and  has  dressed  them  out  in  a  form 
as  attractive,  perhaps,  as  the  unconnected  nature  of  the  events, 
and  the  meagreness  of  the  annals  from  which  be  derived  his 
materials,  permitted. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  irregular  exploits,  and  the 
more  remarkable  engagement  of  Paul  Jones,  in  the  Bon  Hom- 
me Richard,  in  the  revolutionary  war,  together  with  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Insurgent,  by  Commodore  Truxton,  in  the  Con- 
stellation, during  our  naval  hostilities  with  France,  in  1799, 
but  few  incidents  occurred  at  those  periods,  of  sufBcient  im- 
portance to  come  down  to  us  witli  much  minuteness  of  detail. 
These  are  all  narrated  by  Mr.  Cooper  with  sufficient  clearness 
and  vivacity.  Our  navy,  both  as  it  regards  its  ships  and  officers, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  a  connected  existence,  from  its 
first  creation,  during  the  revolutionary  contest,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  against  Tripoli.  On  the  breaking  oat 
of  that  war,  it  was  put  on  a  more  permanent  and  respectable 
footing,  than  it  had  hitherto  obtained  ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
it,  the  foundation  of  that  character,  which  it  formed  for  itself 
in  the  late  war  with  England,  was  laid  in  the  brilliant  actions 
of  Preble,  Decatur,  and  Somers.  Most  of  the  officers,  who 
became  distinguished  during  the  last  war,  commenced  their 
career  at  Tripoli,  and  received  their  early  professional  im- 
pressions in  a  school,  which  has  conferred  the  deepest  obliga- 
tions on  the  Navy,  and  on  the  country.  The  buraing  of  the 
frigate  Philadelphia,  during  this  war,  may,  indeed,  be  justly 
rated  among  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  navy.  It 
is  described  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  his  best  style,  and  we  very 
reluctantly  forego  the  pleasure  of  transferring  it  to  our  pages. 
We  also  intended,  had  our  limits  allowed,  to  extract  his  ac- 
count of  one  of  Commodore  Preble's  attacks  on  the  gun- 
boats and  batteries  of  Tripoli,  in  August,  1804  ;  a  sketch 
which  conveys  a  very  lively  idea  of  the  desperate  courage 
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cinced  by  the  officers  of  our  young  navy  throughout  the 
wiiole  of  ihai  struggle. 
In  approaching  nearer  our  own  times,  the  incidents  of  the 
war  wiih  England,  for  tlie  naval  history  of  which  more 
lam  materials  exist,  are  narrated  with  greater  detail, 
long  the  earliest  events  recorded  hy  our  author,  Is  ihe  escape 
of  ibe  Constitution,  under  Commodore  Isaac  Hull,  from  a 
fleet  of  British  ships,  in  July,  ISIS.  The  story  itself,  and 
the  style  of  its  narrator,  are  both  so  spirited,  that  we  cannot 
tfeny  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of  laying  it  before  our  readers. 

As  the  day  opened,  three  sail  were  discovered  on  ihe  alar- 
■d  quarter  of  the  Constitution,  and  three  more  astern.  This 
iquadron  of  Commodore  Bmke,  which  had  been  grad- 
ually closing  with  the  American  frigate  during  the  night,  and 
was  nuW  Just  out  of  gunahat.  As  the  ships  slowly  varied  their 
posilioQB,  when  Ihe  mists  were  entirely  cleared  away,  the  Con- 
Btilution  had  two  frigates  on  her  lee  quarter,  and  a  ship  of  the 
line,  two  frigates,  a  hrig,  and  a  schooner  astern.  All  the  stran- 
gera  had  English  colors  dying. 

"  It  now  fell  quite  calm,  and  the  Constitution  hoisted  out  her 
boats,  and  sent  them  ahead  to  tow,  with  a  view  to  keep  the  ship 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  shot.  At  the  same  time,  she 
whipt  up  one  of  the  main  deck  guns  to  the  spar  deck,  and  run 
it  out  aft,  as  a  stern  chaser,  getting  a  long  eighteen  off  the  fore- 
caatle,  also,  for  a  similar  purpose.  Two  more  of  the  twenty- 
Gtura  below  were  run  out  of  the  cabin  windows,  with  the  same 
object,  though  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  away  some  of  the 
vood-work  of  the  stern  frame,  in  order  to  make  room. 

*  By  six  o'clock,  the  wind,  which  continued  very  light  and 
"'  came  out  from  the  northward  of  west,  when  the  ship's 
B  got  round  to  the  southward,  and  all  the  light  canvass, 
would  draw,  was  set.  Soon  after,  the  nearest  frigate,  Ihe 
Shannon,  opened  with  her  bow  guua,  and  conlioued  tiring  for 
about  ten  minutes,  but,  perceiving  she  could  not  reach  the  Con- 
dilution,  she  ceased.  At  half  past  six.  Captain  Hull  sounded 
in  twenty-six  fathoms,  when,  linding  that  the  enemy  was  likely 
to  close,  as  he  was  enabled  to  put  the  boats  of  two  ships  on  ono, 
and  was  also  favored  by  a  little  more  air  than  the  Conatilution, 
all  ibc  spare  rope  that  could  be  found,  and  which  was  lil  for  the 
purpose,  was  payed  down  into  the  cutters,  bent  on,  and  a  kedge 
was  run  out,  near  half  a  mile  ahead,  and  let  go.  At  a  signal 
given,  the  crow  clapped  on,  and  walked  away  wilh  the  ship, 
overrunning  and  tripping  the  kedge,  as  she  came  up  with  the 
id  of  the  Une.     While  this  was  doing,  fresh  lines  and  another 
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kedge  were  carried  ahead,  and  in  this  manner,  though  out  nf 
Biglil  ol"  land,  the  frigate  had  glided  away  iVom  her  pursuers, 
before  they  discovered  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  it 
was  not  long,  however,  hct'ore  the  enemy  resortvd  to  the 
same  expedient.  At  half  pssi  seven,  the  Constitution  hod  a 
little  air,  when  she  set  her  ensign,  and  flred  a  shot  at  the  SIisd- 
Don,  the  nearest  ^hip  astern.  At  eight,  it  fell  calm  again,  and 
I'utther  recourse  was  had  to  the  boats  and  the  kedges,  the  ene- 
my's vessels  having  a  light  air,  and  drawing  ahead,  towing, 
sweeping,  and  kedging.  By  nine,  the  nearest  frigate,  the  Shan- 
non, on  which  the  English  had  put  most  of  their  boats,  was  clos- 
ing fast,  and  there  was  every  prospect,  notwithstanding  the 
steadiness  and  activity  of  the  Constitution's  people,  that  the 
frigate  just  nsentioned,  would  get  near  enough  to  cripple  her, 
when  her  capture  by  the  reitt  of  the  squadron  would  be  inevit- 
able. At  this  trying  moment,  the  best  spirit  prevailed  in  the 
ship.  Everything  was  stoppered,  and  Captain  Hull  was  not 
trithout  hopes,  even  should  ho  be  forced  into  action,  of  throw- 
ing the  Shannon  astern  by  his  lire,  and  of  maintaining  his  dis- 
tance from  the  other  vessels.  It  was  known  that  the  enemy 
could  not  tow  very  near,  as  it  would  have  been  easy  to  sink  his 
boats  with  the  stern  guns  of  the  Constitution,  and  not  a  man  in 
the  latter  vessel  showedadispoBilion  to  despondency.  Olfiucrs 
and  men  relieved  each  other  regularly  at  the  duty,  and,  while 
the  former  threw  themselves  down  on  deck  to  catch  short  uap$, 
the  people  slept  at  their  guns. 

"  This  was  one  of  the  moat  critical  moments  of  the  chase. 
The  Shannon  was  fast  closing,  as  bus  been  just  stated,  while 
the  Guerriere  was  about  as  near  on  the  larboard  quarter.  An 
hour  promised  to  bring  the  struggle  to  an  issue,  when,  sudden- 
ly, at  nine  minutes  past  nine,  a  light  air  from  the  southward 
struck  the  ship,  bringing  her  to  windward.  The  heautirul 
manner  in  which  this  advantage  was  improved,  excited  admi- 
ration, even  in  the  enemy.  As  the  breeze  was  seen  coming, 
the  ship's  sails  were  trimmed,  and,  as  soon  as  she  was  under 
command,  she  was  brought  close  up  to  the  wind,  on  the  lar- 
board tack  ;  the  boats  were  all  dropped  in  alongside  ;  (hose 
that  belonged  to  the  davits  were  run  up,  while  the  others  were 
juat  liiled  clear  of  the  water,  by  purchases  on  the  spare  spars, 
stowed  outboard,  where  they  were  in  readiness  to  be  used 
_  lin  at  a  moment's  notice.  As  the  ship  came  by  the  wind, 
.  she  brought  the  Guerriere  nearly  on  her  lee  beam,  when  that 
frigate  opened  a  firs  from  her  broadside.  While  the  shot  of 
this  vessel  were  just  falling  short  of  them,  the  people  of  the 
Constitution  were  hoisting  up  their  boats,  with  as  much  steadi- 
ness  aa  if  the  duty  was  performing  in  a  friendly  port.     In  about 
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m  hour,  however,  il  fell  nearly  calm  again,  when  Caplain  Hull 
ordered  a  quantily  of  the  waler  atarted,  to  lighten  the  ship, ' 
More  iban  two  thousanil  gallons  were  puni[jecl  out,  and  the 
boiM  were  sent  ahead  again  to  tow.  The  enemy  now  put 
antty  all  hia  boats  on  the  Shannon,  ihe  oearest  ship  astern  ; 
ind  a  few  hours  of  prodigious  exertion  Tollowed,  (he  people  of 
the  Constitution  being  compelled  to  supply  the  place  of  num- 
bers by  their  activity  and  zeal.  The  ships  were  close  by  the 
wind,  and  every  thing  that  would  draw  was  set,  and  the  Shan- 
luHi  was  slowly,  but  steadily,  forging  ahead.  About  noon,  of 
Ibis  day,  there  was  a  little  relaxation  from  labor,  owing  lo  tha 
occasional  occurrence  of  cat's  paws,  by  watching  which  close- 
1;,  the  ship  was  urged  through  the  water.  But,  at  a  quartW' 
past  twelve,  the  boats  were  again  sent  ahead,  and  Ihe  toilsome 
work  of  towing  and  hedging  waa  renewed. 

"At  one  o'clock,  a  strange  sail  was  discovered,  nearly  lo 
leeward.  At  this  moment,  the  four  frigates  of  the  enemy  were 
about  one  point  on  the  lee  quarter  of  Ihe  Conslhution,  at  long 
gunshot,  the  Africa,  and  the  two  prizes,  being  on  the  lee  beam. 
As  Ihe  wind  was  constantly  bafHing,  any  moment  might  have 
brought  a  change,  and  placed  the  enemy  to  windward.  At 
seven  minutes  before  two,  the  Belvidere,  then  the  nearest  ship, 
begSQ  to  tiro  with  her  bow  guns,  and  Ihe  Constitution  opened 
wilb  her  stern  chasers.  On  board  the  latter  ship,  howevi 
was  Boon  found  to  be  dangerous  to  use  the  main  deck  guns, 
transoms  having  so  much  rake,  the  windows  being  so  high,  an<l 
the  gUDS  so  short,  that  every  explosion  lifted  the  upper  deck,  and 
threatened  to  blow  out  the  stern  frame.  Perceiving,  moreover, 
that  his  shot  did  little  or  no  execution,  Captain  Hull  ordered 
the  Bring  to  cease  at  half  past  two. 

"  For  several  hours,  the  enemies'  frigates  were  now  within 
gnnshot,  sometimes  towing  and  kedging,  and  at  others  en- 
deavouring to  dose  with  the  pulTs  of  air  that  occasionally 
passed.  At  seven  in  the  evening,  the  boats  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  again  ahead,  the  ship  steering  southwest  half  west, 
with  an  air  so  light  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.     At  half 

Ct  seven  she  sounded  in  twenty-four  fathoms.  For  four 
irs,  the  same  toilsome  duties  were  going  on,  until  a  little 
before  eleven,  when  a  light  air  from  the  southward  struck  the, 
ship,  and  the  sails,  for  the  first  lime  in  many  weary  hours, 
were  asleep.  The  boats  instantly  dropped  along  side,  hooke^' 
on,  and  were  all  run  up,  with  Ihe  exception  of  the  first  cullerf, 
The  top-gallanl  studding-sails  and  stay-sails  were  set  H 
possible,  and,  for  about  an  hour,  the  people  caught  a  littlt 
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lit  at  midnight  il  fell  nearly  calm  again,  though  m 
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the  pursuere 
ably   from  e 


nor  the  pursued  had  recourse  to  the  boats,  proli- 

II  unwillingness  lo  disturb  their  crews.     At  two, 

s  observed,   on  board  the  Cunslilulion.  ibat  tlie 

had    forged    ahead,    and  was  again    off  their  lee 

[  beam.     At  this  lime  the  lop-gallant  studding-sails  were  taken 

'  In  this  manner  passed  the  night,  and  on  the  morning  of 
I  the  OGKt  day  it  was  found,  that  three  of  the  enemy's  frigates 
Ivere  within  long  gunshot  on  the  lee  quarter,  and  tlie  other  at 
I  kbout  the  aame  distance  on  the  lee  beam.     The  Africa  and 
:  prizes  were  much  further  to  leeward. 
'  A  little  after  daylight,  the  Guerriere,  having  drawn  ahead 
F  vuSiciently  to  be   forward   of  the  Constitution's  beam,  lacked, 
when  the  latter  ship   did  the  same,  in  order  lo  preaerve  her 
position  to  windward.    An  hour  later  the  ^olus  passed  OD  the 
contrary  tack  so  near,  that  it  was  thought   by  some,  who  ob- 
served the  movement,  that  she  ought  to  have  opened  her  fire  ; 
but,  as  that  vessel  was  merely  a  twelve   pounder  frigate,  and 
she  was  still  at  a  considerable  distance,  it  is  quite  probable  her 
■  'Commander  acted  judiciously.     By  this  time,  there  was  suf- 
I  Scienl  wind  to  induce  Captain  Hull  to  hoist  in  bis  first  cutter. 
The  scene,  on  the  morning  of  this  day,  was  very  beauti- 
md  of  great  interest  lo  the  lovers  of  nautical  exhibitions, 
weather  was  mitd    and  lovely,  ihe  sea  smooth  as  a  pond, 
I  and  there  was  quite  wind  enough  to  remove  the  necessity  of 
['  any  of  the  extraordinary  means  of  getting  ahead,  that  had  been 
L  M  freely  used  during  the  previous  eight-and-forty  hours.     All 
I  the  English  vessels  had  got  on  the  same  tack  with  the  Conati- 
'an  again,  and  the  five  frigates  wore  clouds  of  canvaas  from 
r  [rucks  lo  the  water.    Including  the  American  ship,  eleven 
were  in  sight,  and,  shortly  alter,  a  twelfth  appeared  to 
[  windward,  that  was  soon  ascertained  to  bo  an  American  mer- 
I5ut  the  enemy  were  loo  intent  on  the  Conslilu- 
t  tion,  to  regard  any  thing  else,  and,  though  it  would  have  beeo 
[  easy  to  capture  the  ships  to  leeward,  no  attention  appears  lo 
I  have  been  paid  lo  them.     With  a  view,  however,  to  deceive 
ship  to  windward,  they  hoisted  American  colors,  when  the 
Constitution  set  an  English  ensign,    by  way  of  warning  the 
I  Blranger  lo  keep  aloof" 

1  wind  began  to  blow  a  pleasant  breeze, 
I  and  the  sound  of  the  waler,  rippling  under  the  bows  of  the  Tca- 
_^ain  heard.  From  this  moment  the  noble  old  ship 
[  slowly  drew  ahead  of  all  her  pursuers,  the  sails  being  watched 
1  tended  in  Ihe  best  manner  that  consummate  seamanship 
could  dictate,  until  four,  P.  M.,  when  the  Betvidere  WW 
more  than  four  miles  astern,  and  the  other  vessels  were  throwa 
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behind  in  the  eame  propartioD,  though  the  wind  had  again  gat 
Is  be  very  light. 

"  In  tliia  manner  both  parties  kept  pressing  ahead  and  lo 
windward,  as  fast  aa  circumatanpes  wnuld  allow,  profiting  by 
tnTy  change,  and  resorting  to  all  the  means  of  forcing  vessels 
Uirougb  the  water,  that  arc  known  lo  aeamen.  At  a  little 
before  seven,  however,  there  was  every  appearance  of  a  heavy 
ii]Uall,  accompanied  by  rain  ;  when  the  Constitution  prepared 
lo  meet  it  with  the  coolness  end  discretion  she  had  displayed 
throughout  the  whole  affair.  The  people  were  stationed,  and 
every  thing  was  kept  last  lo  the  last  moment,  when,  jual  before 
Iho  squall  struck  the  ship,  the  order  was  given  to  clew  up  and 
clew  down.  All  the  light  canvass  was  iurled,  a  second  reef 
was  taken  in  the  mizen  topsail,  and  the  ship  was  brought 
under  short  sail,  in  an  incredibly  liilie  time.  The  Kiigli.sh 
vessels,  observing  this,  began  to  let  go  and  haul  down  wtlhoul 
waiting  fur  llie  wmd,  and,  when  they  were  shut  in  by  the  rain, 
they  were  steering  in  different  directions  to  avoid  the  force  of 
the  expected  squall.  The  Conalitution,  on  the  olher  hand,  no 
BDoner  got  its  weight,  than  she  sheeted  homo  and  hoisted  her 
fore  and  main  top-gallant  sails,  and  while  the  enemy  most 
probably  believed  her  lo  be  borne  down  by  the  pressure  of  the 
wind,  steering  free,  she  was  flying  away  from  them,  on  an 
easy  bowline,  at  the  rate  of  eleven  knots." 

"Thus  terminated  a  chase,  that  has  become  historical  in 
the  American  Navy,  for  its  length,  closeness,  and  activity. 
On  the  part  of  the  English,  there  were  manifested  much 
peraeveranco  and  scamani^hip,  a  ready  imitation,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  get  along  side  of  their  enemy.  But  the  glory  of 
the  afTair  was  carried  off  by  the  ofRcers  and  people  of  the 
Constitution,  Througlioul  all  the  trying  circumstances  of  this 
arduous  straggle,  this  noble  frigate,  which  had  so  lately  been 
the  subject  of  the  sneers  of  the  English  critics,  maintained 
th«  high  character  of  a  man-of-war.  Even  when  pressed  upon 
the  hardest,  nothing  was  hurried,  confused,  or  slovenly,  but 
the  utmost  steadiness,  order,  and  discipline  reigned  in  the 
■hip."— Vol.  II.  pp.  155-162. 

The  sequel  of  the  naval  events  of  the  late  war  with  Kng- 
land  is  related,  in  the  course  of  the  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  work,  with  an  ability  corresponding  with  that  of 
the  description  which  we  have  quoted  above.  Tn  interest, 
indeed,  the  second  volume  very  far  exceeds  the  first,  owing, 
,  lo  the  tnore  abundant  inaferials  within  reach  of  ibe 
and  also,  in  some  degree,  to  the  facts  being  familiar 
,  XLix.  —  NO.  105.  56 
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to  many  of  us,  and  having  made  a  deep  impression  upon  our 
minds  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence. 

The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  work,  describing  our 
naval  battles  with  England,  is  characterized  by  a  remarkable 
tone  of  liberality  towards  that  country,  which  compares  most 
advantageously  with  those  portions  of  the  works  of  Brenton 
and  James,  in  which  the  same  events  are  described.  We 
are  not,  indeed,  without  the  apprehension,  that  Mr.  Cooper's 
unwillingness  to  claim  too  much  credit  for  our  triumphs  in 
this  brilliant,  though  unequal  struggle,  may  have  led  bim  to 
be  more  than  just  to  England.  That  he  has  been  so  in  one 
instance,  and  in  that  instance  to  the  prejudice  and  deprecia- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  all  our  naval  achieve- 
ments, is  too  manifest.  We  allude  to  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie.  He  seems,  moreover,  to  have  labored  to  convey  an 
unfair  impression  of  the  relative  exertions  of  Commodore 
Perry  and  of  Captain  Elliott,  his  second  in  command,  during 
the  battle.  The  controversy,  which  he  thus  brings  up,  is 
not  of  our  seeking.  It  is  of  so  personal  a  nature,  that  we 
would  gladly  avoid  it,  if  we  could  do  so,  consistently  with 
critical  honesty.  But  it  is  forced  upon  whoever  undertakes 
to  comment  upon  Mr.  Cooper's  book  ;  and,  however  disa- 
greeable the  task  thus  imposed,  we  cannot  be  so  indifferent 
to  the  truth  respecting  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits, 
nor  so  unjust  to  one  of  the  most  glorious  names,  in  our 
naval  annals,  as  to  permit  what  we  regard  as  gross  misrepre- 
sentations concerning  them  to  pass,  without  remonstrance  of 
ours,  into  accredited  history. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  quote  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  account  of  this  battle,  as,  with  the  comments  which 
we  propose  to  make  on  it,  our  article  would  be  so  far  ex- 
tended as  to  exclude  the  few  hints  on  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  navy,  with  which  we  propose  to  conclude  our 
task.  By  citing  the  pages  in  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
correct  errors,  the  reader,  with  the  work  before  him,  will  be 
able  to  follow  and  appreciate  the  justness  of  our  commentary. 

As  a  first  instance,  in  which  an  indisposition,  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Cooper,  to  commend  and  highly  estimate  the  merits 
of  Commodore  Perry,  may  be  detected,  we  would  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  that,  after  having  stated,  on  page  389, 
Volume  II.,  the  circumstances  attending  the  removal  of  the 
heavy  vessels  over  the  bar  of  Erie  harbour,  he  fiMls  to  com- 


indant  Buuhan  ; 

To  oppose  lliis 

(  alatjoned    in  the 
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mend  the  seamanlike  skill,  ingenuity,  and  great  despstcli, 
niib  which  that  operation  was  performed,  whilst,  in  all  simi* 
lar  cases  throughout  the  course  of  his  work,  even  where  far 
torerlor  interests  are  at  stake,  he  evinces  a  lively  perception 
of  the  merit  displayed,  and  never  fails  to  commend  it  strongly. 
la  order  to  elucidate  the  unfairness  of  Mr.  Cooper's  ac- 
couDi  of  the  haltle,  we  will  first  copy  his  description  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  squadrons  at  the  time  the  action 
begaa. 

"Captain  Barclay  (the  British  commander)  had  formed  his 
B  with  the  Chippeway,  Mr.  Campbell,  armed  with  one  gun 
1  a  pivot,  in  the  van  ;  the  Detroit,  his  own  vessel,  next  ; 
ind  the  Hunter,  Lieutenant  Bignall  ;   Queen  Charlotte,  Cap- 
lain  Finnia  ;  Lady  Prevost,  Lieutenanl-Comn  "     ' 
nd  Little  Belt,  astern,  in  tlie  order  named. 
Pline,  the  Ariel,  of  four  long   twelves, 
Pf»D,   and  the   Scorpion,  of  one  long  i 
circles,  next  her.    The  Lawrence,  Captain  Perry,  came  next  ; 
the  two  schooners  just  mentioned  keeping  on  her  weather  bow, 
having  no  quarters.     The  Caledonia,  Lieutenant  Turner,  was 
the  next  astern,  and  the  Niagara,  Captain  Elliott,  was  placed 
next  to  the  Caledonia.     These  vessels  were  all  up  at  the  lime, 
but  the  other  light  craft  were  more  or  less  distant,  each  en- 
deavouring to  get  into  her  berth.     The  order  of  bnlile  for  the 
remBining  vessels,  directed  the  Tigress  to  fall  in  astern  of  the 
Niagara,  the  Somers   next,  and  the  Porcupine  and  Trippe  in 
'er  named."  —  Vol.  ii.  pp.  391,  392, 
Mr.  Cooper  suhsequenlly  states,  that  "  the  order  ofbattle 
fe.required  them   to  form  within   half  a   cahle's  length  of  each 
Hber,"  and  as  the  Niagara  was,  as  he  states,  in  her  station 
mmediately  before  the  action   commenced,   it   follows,  that 
I  was  only  one  cable's  length  astern  of  the  Lawrence. 
:ry  soon  after  this,  the  action  commenced  with  a  shot  from 
the  Detroit  at  the  Lawrence  ;  still  the  Niagara  was  in  her 
and  within  hail,  for  at  this  time  Commodore   Perry 
l-ordered  the  word  to  be  passed  by  trumpet,  through  Captain 
lEltiol,  for  the  squadron  to  close,  as  before  prescribed,  to 
IbalT  cable- length's  distance.     Mr.  Cooper  does  not  mention 
I  the  material  fact,  that  this  word  was  passed,  through  Captain 
^Elliott,  after  the  action  commenced  ;  nor  does  he  mention  the 
lefjually  material  fact,  that  signal  was  now  made  for  each  ves- 
lael  to  engage  her  opponent,  as  designated  in  previous  orders. 
I  Now  the  designated  opponent  of  tlie  Niagara  was  tJie  Queen 
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Charlotte,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Cooper  mentions  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  account  of  the  engagement,  but  does  not 
advert  to  afterwards,  when  it  was  seen,  that  the  Niagara  did 
not  seek  her  opponent,  so  long  as  Captain  Elliott  remained 
on  board  of  her. 

We  are  told  (p.  393),  that  the  action  commenced  a  few 
minutes  before  meridian,  when  the  Niagara  was  hailed  from 
the  Lawrence,  and  the  signal  made  for  each  vessel  to  engage 
her  opponent,  as  previously  designated.  Mr.  Cooper  goes 
on  to  state. 

''  At  this  moment,  the  American  vessels,  in  line,  were  edg- 
ing down  upon  the  English,  those  in  van  being  necessarily 
nearer  to  the  enemy  than  those  astern  of  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Ariel  and  Scorpion,  which  two  schooners  had  been 
ordered  to  keep  to  windward  of  the  Lawrence.  As  the  De- 
troit had  an  armament  of  long  guns,  Captain  Barclay  manifest- 
ed his  judgment  in  commencing  the  action  in  this  manner, 
and,  in  a  snort  time,  the  firing  between  that  ship,  the  Law- 
rence, and  the  two  schooners  at. the  head  of  the  American 
line,  became  animated.  A  few  minutes  later,  the  vessels 
astern  began  to  fire,  and  the  action  became  general,  but  dis- 
tant. The  Lawrence,  however,  appeared  to  be  the  principal 
aim  of  the  enemy,  and,  before  the  fire  had  lasted  any  material 
time,  the  Detroit,  Hunter,  and  Queen  Charlotte,  were  direct- 
ing most  of  their  efforts  against  her.  The  American  brig  en- 
deavoured to  close,  and  did  succeed  in  getting  within  reach  of 
canister,  though  not  without  suffering  materially,  as  she 
fanned  down  upon  the  enemy.  At  this  time,  the  support  of 
the  two  schooners  ahead,  which  were  well  commanded  and 
fought,  was  of  the  greatest  moment  to  her,  for  the  vessels 
astern,  though  in  the  line,  could  be  of  little  use  in  diverting 
the  fire,  on  account  of  their  positions  and  distance." — Vol.  ii. 
p.  393. 

Where  was  the  Niagara  at  this  time,  that  she  could  not 
engage  her  designated  opponent,  the  seventeen-gun  ship 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  thus  relieve  the  Commodore,  and  as- 
sume her  proper  share  in  this  unequal  combat  ?  If  the 
Lawrence  "  did  succeed  in  getting  within  reach  of  canister, 
though  not  without  suffering  materially,  as  she  fanned  down 
upon  the  enemy,"  why  could  not  the  Niagara,  which,  a  few 
moments  before,  had  answered  a  hail  from  the  Commodore, 
and  which  had  not,  as  yet,  ''  suffered  materially,"  or  at  all, 
also  "  fan  down  "  to  relieve  her  sorely  pressed   Commo- 
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dore,  and  assail  the  Queen  Cliarloiie,  which,  Mr.  Cooper 
lells  us,  the  Niagara  had  been  ilesiined  specially  lo  "  he 
against"?  If  "  ihe  support  of  the  two  schooners  ahead," 
nliich  "  were  well  commanded  and  fought,"  though  they 
mounted  together  only  six  guns,  "was  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment "  to  ihe  Lawrence,  of  how  much  greater  moment  would 
the  support  of  the  Niagara  liave  been,  had  she,  mounting 
twenty  guns,  been  also  "  well  commanded  and  fought"  ! 
Mr.  Cooper  next  tells  us,  that 

"After  the  fire  had  lasted  some  time,  (he  Niagara  hailed 
Ihe  Caledonia,  and  directed  the  latter  to  make  room  for  the 
bri*  (0  pass  ahead.  Mr,  Turner  put  hts  helm  up  in  the  most 
daihing  manner,  and  continued  to  near  the  enemy,  until  he 
was  closer  to  his  line,  perhaps,  than  the  commanding  vessel ; 
keeping  up  as  warm  a  fire  as  bis  small  armament  wuuld  allow. 
The  Niagara  now  became  the  vessel  next  astern  oflhe  Law- 
rence."—Vol.  II.  pp.  393,  394. 

Here  was  conduct  worthy  of  Daniel   Turner,   worthy  of 

Ihe  noble  fellow-townsman  under  whocn   he  served.     Con- 

?erl  Mr.  Cooper's  "  perhaps  "    into  a  certainty,  and  admit 

I  that  Lieutenant  Turner  was  closer  to  the  enemy's  line  than 

I  his  commander  ;  if  Lieutenant  Turner,  in  the  little  Caledo- 

ia,  of  three  guns,  did  not  hesitate  lu  "  put  his  helm  up  in 

I  Ihe   most  dashing  manner,  and  continue  to  near  the  enemy, 

[  mtil  he  was  closer  to  his  line,  perhaps,  than  the  commanding 

I   vessel,  keeping  up   as  warm   a    fire  as   his  small  armameni 

t  Would  allow,"  why  could  not  Captain  EllJoli,  in  Ihe  Niagara, 

PDf  twenty  guns,  being   so  near  to  the  Caledonia  as  to  be  em- 

"^rrassed  by  her  movements,  have  "put  his  helm  up,"  in 

"  e  same  "  dashing  manner,"  until  he  too  had  been  "closer 

t  to  the  enemy"  than  the  commanding  vessel,  and  broadside 

aod  broadside  with  the  ship  which  he  had  been  destined  "  lo 

lie  against  "  ?     This  would  have  been  in  strict  conformity 

w'ab  the  last  words  of  Commodore  Perry  to  his  commanders, 

while  delivering  tliem  their  written  orders  on  the  eve  oflhe 

battle,  (and  to  which  Mr.  Cooper  nowhere  adverts,)  telling 

them,  that  he  could  not  advise  them  belter,  than,  in  the  words 

of  Lord  Nelson,   "  If  you  lay  your  enemy  alongside,  you 

cannot  be  out  of  your  place."     But  Captain  KUiotl,  in  the 

Niagara,  did  not  imitate  Lieutenant  Turner's  "  most  dashing 

manner  "  of  bearing  up.     On  the  contrary,  the  efiect  of  his 

[  order,  given  in  violation  of  llie  order  of  battle  fixed  hy  the 
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Commodore,  was  to  place  the  Caledonia  between  him  and 
the  enemy,  instead  of  leaving  this  small  vessel,  unprotected 
by  bulwarks,  partially  under  cover  of  his  bow,  as  the  Ariel 
and  Scorpion  were  under  cover  of  the  bow  of  the  Lawrence. 
It  is  a  little  singular,  that  Mr.  Cooper,  having  thus  shown  a 
true  taste  for  what  is  noble  in  a  naval  officer,  by  eulogizing 
Lieutenant  Turner  for  the  dashing  manner  in  which  he  bore 
down  upon  the  enemy,  should  subsequently  commend  Cap- 
tain Elliott  for  the  directly  opposite  conduct  of  hauling  up 
and  keeping  at  long  shots,  and  partially  under  cover,  when 
he  says  (p.  402),  *'  By  steering  for  the  head  of  the  enemy's 
line,  the  latter  was  prevented  from  gaining  the  wind  by  tack- 
ing ;  and,  when  Captain  Elliott  imitated  this  manoeuvre  in  the 
Niagara,  the  American   squadron  had  a  very  commanding 
position,  of  which  Captain  Perry  promptly  availed  himself." 
Lieutenant  Turner  is  commended  for  dashing  into  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight,  Captain  Elliott  for  changing  his  Commo- 
dore's order  of  battle,  and  hauling  out  of  it.     Taking  ^^  a 
very  commanding  position  "  without  the  reach  of  danger,  is 
mentioned  with  the  same  tone  of  commendation,  and  in  the 
same  paragraph,  as  rushing  into  the  midst  of  it  to  conquer  ! 
The  account  of  the  battle  is  thus  continued  ; 

"  The  effect  of  the  cannonade  was  necessarily  to  deaden 
the  wind,  and  for  nearly  two  hours  there  was  very  little  air. 
During  all  this  time,  the  weight  of  the  enemy's  fire  continued 
to  be  directed  at  the  Lawrence  ;  even  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
having  filled,  passed  the  Hunter,  and  got  under  the  stern  of 
the  Detroit,  where  she  kept  up  a  destructive  cannonade  on 
this  devoted  vessel.  The  effect  of  these  united  attacks,  be- 
sides producing  a  great  slaughter  on  board  the  Lawrence, 
was  nearly  to  dismantle  her,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  and 
a  half,  agreeably  to  Captain  Perry's  report,  the  British  ves- 
sels having  filled,  and  the  wind  beginning  to  increase,  the 
two  squadrons  moved  slowly  ahead,  the  Lawrence  necessarily 
dropping  astern,  and  partially  out  of  the  combat.  At  this 
moment  the  Niagara  passed  to  the  westward,  a  short  distance 
to  the  windward  of  the  Lawrence,  steering  for  the  head  of 
the  enemy's  line,  and  the  Caledonia  followed,  to  leeward." 
—  Vol.  II.  p.  394. 

When  Mr.  Cooper  states,  that  "  the  Niagara  hailed  the 
Caledonia,"  and  gave  the  order  which  led  Lieutenant  Tur- 
ner to  ''  put  his  helm  up,  in  the  most  dashing  manner,"  to 
run  down  upon  the  enemy,  he  merely  informs  us,  that  "  the 
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Niagara  now  became  the  next  vessel  to  the  Lawrence." 
He  leaves  us  under  the  impression,  ihal  (he  Niagara  was  in  a 
position  to  lake  lier  fair  share  in  ilie  light.  It  is  only  at  the 
close  of  ittc  next  paragraph,  that  the  initialed  may  dimly 
discover  what  became  of  ihe  Niagara,  when  the  Caledonia 
bore  up  to  make  room  for  her.  "  The  Niagara  passed  to 
the  westward,  a  short  distance  lo  the  windward  of  the  Law- 
rence, steering  for  the  head  of  tiie  enemy's  line,  and  the 
Caledonia  followed,  to  leeward."  In  the  language  of  the 
land,  this  means  simply,  that  the  Caledonia  passed  between 
the  enemy  and  her  disabled  Commodore,  ofiering  such  feeble 
succour  as  she  was  able,  whilst  the  stout  Niagara  placed  the 
Commodorej  as  well  as  the  Caledonia,  between  her  and  the 
eisemy,  as  a  donble  shield  of  protection.  This  is  the  true 
meaning  of  Mr.  Cooper's  own  account  ;  we  might  cile  docu- 
ments which  Mr.  Cooper  has  failed  to  use,  to  show,  that, 
at  this  lime,  the  Niagara  lay  to,  with  her  maintop-sail  to  the 
Finast,  and  her  gib  brailed  up,  having  the  Lawrence  between 
Ljier  and  the  enemy. 

During  two  mortal  hours,  then,  "the  weight  of  the  ene- 
my's fire  continued  to  be  directed  al  the  Lawrence  ;  even  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  having  filled,  passed  the  Hunter,  and  got 
under  the  stern  of  the  Detroit,  where  she  kept  up  a  destruc- 
tive cannonade  on  this  devoted  vessel."  And  the  Niagara, 
which  had  been  destined  "  to  lie  against  "  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte,—  which  might  so  easily  have  Jollowed  the  little  Caledo- 
nia into  the  thickest  of  the  fight, —  and  which  should  raiher 
have  shown  her  the  way  thither,  had  been  withdrawn  fay  her 
commander,  so  as  to  make  a  cover  of  the  devoted  vessel, 
which  be  should,  in  conformity  with  his  instructions,  no  less 
than  in  obedience  to  every  noble  prompting  of  an  officer  and  a 
man,  have  hastened  to  rescue. 

The  Lawrence,  abandoned  by  her  consort,  and  left  lo 
BtrugglBi  single-handed,  with  the  whole  British  fleet,  bad 
been  utterly  cut  to  pieces  ;  twenty-two  of  her  crew  were 
H^ulled,  and  sixty-one  wounded.  Only  one  gun  could  still  be 
ir|»ed  on  board  of  her,  and  the  services  of  her  noble  com- 
'iDander  were  necessary  to  load  and  fire  that  one.  The  bat- 
seemed  to  all  to  be  lost,  and  the  British  seamen  were 
llresdy  cheering  for  their  anticipated  triumph.  Perry  had 
"nfght  nobly,  and  might  well  have  shared  the  necessary  fate 
'bis  vessel,  leaving  the  responsiblhty  and  disgrace  of  defeat 
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to  the  unworthy  associate,  who  had  done  every  thing  to  secure 
it,  when  the  day  was  again  retrieved  and  won,  by  as  noble  an 
inspiration  as  naval  history,  through  all  times  and  ages,  can  af- 
ford. It  was  in  this  apparently  hopeless  moment  of  tlie  battle, 
that  the  second  lieutenant  of  the  Lawrence,  Dulany  Forrest, 
said  to  Commodore  Perry,  '*  That  brig  (the  Niagara)  will  not 
help  us ;  see  how  he  keeps  off ;  he  will  not  come  to  close 
action."  *'I'll  fetch  him  up,"  said  Commodore  Perry. 
He  ordered  his  boat  to  be  manned,  and,  as  he  shoved  off 
from  the  Lawrence,  said,  ^'  If  a  victory  is  to  be  gained,  I  '11 
gain  it  !  "  And  well  did  he  redeem  his  words  ;  for,  per- 
haps, of  no  naval  battle  may  it  be  so  truly  said,  that  it  was 
won  by  the  personal  exertions  of  the  commander.  How  dif- 
ferent the  handling  of  the  Niagara  by  Captain  Elliott  and  by 
Commodore  Perry.  Under  the  former,  at  long  shots,  or 
under  the  protection  of  the  Lawrence  and  Caledonia,  and  part 
of  the  time  hove  to  and  motionless,  with  her  maintop-sail  to 
the  mast,  and  jib  brailed  up,  seeking  after  the  ^^  very  com- 
manding position,"  which  Mr.  Cooper  eulogizes  ;  under  Com- 
modore Perry,  changing  her  course  eight  points,  or  a  whole 
right  angle,  and  bearing  down,  under  a  press  of  sail,  to  en- 
counter, not  merely  that  Queen  Charlotte,  her  opponent, 
which  she  had  hitherto  so  successfully  avoided,  but  the  whole 
British  fleet.  Clear  of  her  first  commander,  who  had  volun- 
teered to  go  away  from  the  scene  of  action,  to  bring  up  the 
small  vessels,  which  were  at  a  distance  from  the  fight,  the 
Niagara  seems  instinct  with  a  new  life.  But  we  will  let  Mr. 
Cooper  tell  the  tale,  as  here  the  facts  are  not  susceptible  of 
mystification. 

**  At  this  critical  moment,  the  Niagara  came  steadily  down, 
within  half  pistol  shot  of  the  enemy,  standing  between  the  Chip- 
peway  and  Lady  Prevost,  on  one  side,  and  the  Detroit,  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  Hunter,  on  the  other.  In  passing,  she  poured 
in  her  broadsides,  starboard  and  larboard,  ranged  ahead  of  the 
ships,  luffed  athwart  their  bows,  and  continued  delivering  a 
close  and  deadly  fire.  The  shrieks  from  the  Detroit  proved 
that  the  tide  of  battle  had  turned.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
gun  vessels  and  Caledonia  were  throwing  in  close  discharges 
of  grape  and  canister,  astern.  A  conflict  so  fearfully  close, 
and  so  deadly,  was  necessarily  short.  In  fifleen  or  twenty 
minutes  afler  the  Niagara  bore  up,  a  hail  was  passed,  among 
the  small  vessels,  that  the  enemy  had  struck^  and  an  officer  of 
the  Q,ueen  Charlotte  appeared  on  the  taffrail  of  that  ship,  wav- 
ing a  white  handkerchief,  bent  to  a  boarding-pike."  —  Vol.  ii. 
pp.  395,  396. 
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It  was  in  this  way,  that  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  was  won, 
eminend}',  by  the  exertions  of  Commodore  Perry,  and  equal- 
ly so,  in  defiance  of  the  studious  want  of  exertion  of  Cajiiain 
£lliott,  bis  second  in  command.  Yei  we  find,  in  a  work, 
professing  to  give  a  faithful  history  of  tlie  American  Na\'y,  a  i 
disposition  to  disparage  this,  its  most  glorious  event,  and  (o  | 
distribute  equal  meeds  of  fame  to  the  noble  chief,  who  { 
achieved  it  mainly  by  his  own  personal  exenions,  and  the 
unworthy  coadjutor,  who  did  all  that  depended  upon  him  to 
iriisirate  it. 

As  an  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  disparage  the  character 
of  this  victory,  we  will  cite  the  fact,  dial  the  relative  force  of  i 
ihe  two  squadrons  is  not  correctly  staled  by  Mr.  Cooper.  [ 
He  says,  in  his  review  of  the  battle  ; 

"  It  is  not  easy,  to  make  ajusi  comparison  between  the  forces 
of  the  hostile  squadrons,  on  ihid  occasion.  Under  some  cir- 
cumstances, ihe  Americans  would  have  been  maleriully  aupe- 
rior,  while,  in  others,  the  enemy  might  possess  the  advantage, 
in,  perhaps,  an  equal  degree.  In  those,  under  which  the  ac- 
tioQ  was  actually  fought,  the  peculiar  advantages,  and  disadvan- 
tages, were  nearly  equalized,  the  lightness  of  the  wind  pre- 
venting either  of  the  two  largest  of  Ihe  American  vessels  from 
profiling  by  their  peculiar  mode  of  efficiency,  until  quite  near 
the  close  of  the  engagement,  and  particularly  favoring  the  ar- 
tnameat  of  the  Detroit  ;  while  the  smoothness  of  the  water 
rendered  the  light  vessels  of  the  Americans  very  destructive, 
as  soon  as  they  could  be  got  within  a  proper  range.  The  De- 
troit has  been  represented,  on  good  authority,  to  be  both  a 
heavier  and  stronger  ship,  than  either  of  the  American  brigs, 
ftndthe  Queen  Charlotte  proved  to  be  a  much  liner  vessel,  than 
had  been  expected  ;  while  the  Lady  Prevost  was  found  to  be 
a  large  warlike  schooner.  It  was,  perhaps,  unfortunate  for  the 
enemy,  that  the  armaments  of  theBC  two  vesaela  were  not  avail- 
able, under  the  circumstances  which  rendered  iho  Detroit  so 
efficient,  as  it  destroyed  the  unilyof  their  elforla.  In  short,  the 
battle,  for  near  halfits  duration,  appears  to  have  been  fought, 
BO  far  as  efficiency  was  concerned,  by  the  long  guns  ofthe  two 
Rquadrons.  This  was  particularly  favoring  the  Detroit,  and 
the  American  gun  vessels,  while  the  latter  fought  under  the 
advantage  of  smooth  water,  and  the  disadvantage  of  having  no 
quarters.  The  sides  of  Ihe  Detroit,  which  were  unusually 
■tout,  were  tilled  with  shot,  that  did  not  penetrate.  In  the 
number  of  men  at  quarters,  there  could  have  been  no  great 
disparity  in  the  two  squadrons." —  Vol.  ii,  pp.  399,  400. 

vol..  KLIX.  —  NO.   105.  57 
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If  it  were  possible  to  unravel  this  web  of  opposing  evi- 
dence and  contending  opinions,  the  conclusion  would  rather 
remain,  (even  without  taking  into  the  account,  tliat  the  writer 
is  a  countryman  of  ours,  sufficiently  patriotic  to  have  won 
for  himself  the  cognomen  of  "  American,")  that  the  Ameri- 
can force  was  in  no  respect  inferior,  in  ships  and  men,  to  the 
British.  The  facts  are  quite  otherwise.  In  the  account 
of  the  British  force,  where  it  is  presented  collectively  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  the  vessels,  composing  it,  have  an  armament  of  fifty- 
nine  guns.  Subsequently,  the  Chippeway  and  Little  Belt, 
not  enumerated  in  this  list,  are  found  taking  part  in  the  action  ; 
tlie  Chippeway  is  there  stated  to  have  had  one  gun,  but  the 
armament  of  the  Little  Belt  is  not  mentioned.  As  we  know, 
from  other  sources  than  Mr.  Cooper's  book,  that  the  British 
force  consisted  of  sixty-three  guns,  we  infer,  that  the  addi- 
tional three  were  mounted  on  the  Little  Belt.  The  Ameri- 
can force,  as  enumerated  by  Mr.  Cooper,  amounted  to  fifty- 
five  guns  ;  but  one  of  the  vessels  contained  on  the  list,  the 
Ohio,  of  one  gun,  was  absent  from  the  action,  on  distant  ser- 
vice. Thus  it  strangely  happens,  that,  in  the  general  enu- 
meration of  the  opposing  squadrons,  from  which  almost  every 
reader  would  receive  his  abiding  impression  of  their  relative 
forces,  two  British  vessels  are  omitted,  which  appear  as  taking 
part  in  the  action,  while,  on  the  contrary,  one  American  ves- 
sel is  enumerated,  which  did  not  lake  part  in  it.  Even  Bren- 
ton,  so  prejudiced  in  all  his  accounts  of  the  naval  actions  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States,  admits,  that,  *'  in  num- 
ber and  weight  of  guns,  the  two  squadrons  were  nearly  equal : 
but  the  Americans  had  every  advantage  in  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  men."  The  facts  of  the  case,  with  regard  to 
the  relative  numbers  of  guns  and  men,  (and,  as  these  facts  can- 
not be  gleaned  from  Mr.  Cooper's  book,  we  the  rather  men- 
tion them,)  are  simply  these.  The  British  squadron  consist- 
ed of  six  vessels,  mounting,  in  all,  sixty-three  guns  ;  the 
American  squadron  consisted  of  nine  vessels,  mounting  fifty- 
four  guns.  With  regard  to  the  absence  of  any  great  disparity 
of  men,  stated  by  Mr.  Cooper,  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Commodore  Perry,  in  writing  to  General  Har- 
rison, that  the  number  of  British  prisoners  taken  on  the  oc- 
casion, exceeded  that  of  the  Americans,  who  went  originally 
into  action. 

Mr.    Cooper's  criticism  of  this  battle  (p.  402)  is  written 
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ffiih  a  very  different  spirit  from  ilial,  with  which  he  eulogizes 
victories,  far  less  suited  to  excite  the  enihusiasm  of  an 
American.     He  slates  objections,  that  have  been  made  to 
Captain  Perry's  mode  of  attack,  and  then  argues  wiili  so 
little  zeal,  in  refutation  of  them,  as  to  leave  tlie  reader  in 
doubt,  as  to  wliich  side  his  own  opinion  leans  ;  so  that  the 
ch&rge  of  having  committed  errors,  which  the  reader  now 
6rst  bears  insinuated,  remains,  and  leaves,  on  the  whole,  an 
anfavorable  impression.      Even  the  heroic  exploit  of  leaving 
the  Lawrence,  when  wrecked  and  beuien,  to  pass  under  a 
'  heavy  Gre  to  the  Niagara,  in  order  to  make  a  last  chivalrous 
I  e6brt  lo  retrieve  the  day,  by  taking  her  into  the  thickest  of 
'  the  fight,  lo  ihe  station  which  he  had  originally  assigned  to 
her,  and  from  which  she  had  so  sedulously  kept  aloof,  is  dis- 
paraged, in  an  elaborate  note,  in  which  we  are  toid,  lliai 
'*  Captain  Elliott  was  much   longer   in   the  same  boat,  and 
J  nearly  through  the  whole  line  twice."     It  is  not  meii- 
Uoned,  that  Captain  Perry  passed  from  under  the  guns  of  the 
enemy,  when  tiie  Lawrence  lay  a  wreck,  exposed  to  a  deadly 
fire,  directed  at  him,  to  the  Niagara,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
Itmiing  instantly  with   her,  into   the   midst  of  the  enemy's 
squadron,  while  Captain  Elliott,  on  the  contrary,  passed  from 
I  the  Niagara,  siill  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  as  yet  to 
I  have  had  only  two  men  wounded,  to  tliat  portion  of  the  squad- 
ron which  was  yet  more  remote.     Mr.   Cooper  concludes 
L  this  uote,  which  bears  so  much  evidence  of  an  intention  lo  dis- 
[  parage  Commodore  Perry,  for  ihe  benefit  of  Captain  Elliott, 
f  Dy  saying  ;  "  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  personal  risk,  in  all  Uie 
boats,  but  there  was  personal  risk  everywhere,  on  such  an 


In  evidence,  that  the  personal  risk  was  not  everywhere 
'  the  same  in  this  action,  we  will  quote  some  facts  slated  by 
'  Mr.  Cooper,  with  regard  to  tlie  pasuallies  in  the  American 
I  squadron.  Speaking  of  tlie  unparalleled  carnage  on  board 
1  (he  Lawrence,  he  says, 

"  Of  her  crew,  twenty-two  were  killed  and  sixty-one  wound- 
I  ed,  most  of  the  latter  severely.  When  Captain  Perry  left  her, 
taking  with  him  four  of  hia  people,  there  remained  on  board  but 
Jineen  sound  men.  The  Niagara  had  two  killed,  and  twenty- 
five  wounded,  or  about  one-fourth  of  all  at  quarters."  —  Vol. 
II.  p.  397. 

He  subsequently  says, 

"Although  the   Niagara  suti'ered  in  a  much  less  degree. 
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twenty-seyen  men  killed  and  wounded,  in  a  ship's  company 
that  mustered  little  more  than  one  hundred  souls  at  quarters, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  woul^  he  thought  a  large  pro- 
portion."—Vol.  II.  pp.  398,  399. 

Here,  certainly,  was  considerable  personal  risk,  though  the 
killed  of  the  Niagara,  compared  with  that  of  the  Lawrence, 
was  only  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  twenty-two.  But,  if  the 
reader  infers,  and  Mr.  Cooper  does  not  lead  him  to  infer 
otherwise,  that  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Niagara  were 
struck  by  the  side  of  Captain  Elliott,  the  inference  would  be 
most  erroneous.  We  learn,  from  other  sources  than  Mr. 
Cooper's  book,  that  two  men  were  wounded  on  board  the 
Niagara,  up  to  the  time  of  Captain  Elliott's  leaving  her,  and 
two  men  were  also  wounded  on  board  of  the  Somers,  to 
which  vessel  Captain  Elliott  repaired,  and  we  will  suppose, 
that  these  two  men  were  wounded  after  Captain  Elliott  took 
command  of  her.  It  follows,  that  of  the  total  killed  and  wound- 
ed, of  the  squadron,  amounting,  in  all,  to  twenty-seven  killed, 
and  ninety-six  wounded,  twenty -four  were  killed,  and  eighty- 
six  wounded  at  the  side  of  Commodore  Perry,  while  four 
were  wounded  at  the  side  of  Captain  Elliott.  Though  Mr. 
Cooper  says,  "  there  was  personal  risk  everywhere,"  he 
will  scarcely  deny,  that  here  the  degree  was  very  different, 
being  as  four  to  one  hundred  and  ten. 

The  moral  of  Mr.  Cooper's  account  of  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  seems  to  be  summed  up  in  the  following  words  ;  "  For 
his  conduct,  in  this  battle.  Captain  Perry  received  a  gold 
medal  from  Congress.  Captain  Elliott  also  received  a  gold 
medal."  Throughout  the  account  of  this  battle,  there  seems 
to  us,  for  the  reasons  we  have  enumerated,  to  be  an  effort  to 
disparage  the  brilliancy  of  the  victory  generally,  and  to  detract 
from  the  glory  of  the  hero  who  won  it,  by  an  attempt  to  raise 
the  name  of  Captain  Elliott  to  the  same  unsullied  eminence 
with  that  of  his  chief.  We  are  told,  that  ''  Captain  Perry, 
in  his  Report  of  the  action,  eulogized  the  conduct  of  his  sec- 
ond in  command,  Captain  Elliott."  We  are  not  told,  that 
Captain  Perry  subsequently  recalled  this  eulogy  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  explaining,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (bringing  charges  against  Captain  Elliott)  the  noble  and 
generous  motives,  which  led  him  into  error. 

**  After  the  battle  was  won,  (he  says,)  I, felt  no  disposition 
rigidly  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  officers  of  the 
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Beet ;  and,  strange  as  Ihe  behaviour orCaptain  Elliott  had  been, 
yet  1  would  not  allow  myself  to  come  to  a  decided  opinion,  that 
on  otGcer,  who  had  so  handsomely  conducted  himseiron  n  Ibr- 
mer  occasion,  aa  I  then,  in  common  with  the  public,  had  been 
led  to  suppose  Captain  Elliott  had,  could  possibly  be  guilty  of 
cowardice  or  treachery.  The  subsequent  conduct,  also,  of 
Captain  Elliott  ;  the  readiness  with  which  he  undertook  the 
most  minute  services  ;   the  unfortunate  situation  in  which  he 

|-  HOW  stood,  which  he  lamented  to  me,  and  his  marked  endeav- 
ours to  conciliate  protection,  were  all  well  calculated  to  have 

[  Iheir  eflect.     But,  still  more  than  all,  I  was  actuated  liy  n  strong 

[  desiie,  that  in  the  fleet  I  then  had  the  honor  to  command,  there 
■bould  be  nothing  but  harmony  al^er  the  victory  they  had  gain- 
ed, aud  that  nothing  should  ti 

'  proBch  upon  any  part  of  it,  or  ci 

t«9  to  which  they  were  entitled, 

f  UiBre  and  enjoy. 

'*  These,  Sir,  are  the  reasons 
A  to  bring  on  an  inquiry  inlt 
propriety  of  my  now  doing  so, 
ptanstions.     I» 
■Her  the  course 


hich  would  bring  ri 
the  prois- 


iverl  ir 

nd  which  I  wished  them  ail 


vhich  induced  me,  at  the  time, 
his  conduct.     The  cause  and 
ill,  I  trust,  require  but  few  e«- 
ould  willingly,  for  my  own  sake,  as  well  as  his, 
1  had  pursued,  for  the  purpose  of  shielding  him, 
have  still  remained  silent  ;    but  this  Captain  Elliott  will  not  al- 
low me  to  do.     He  has  acted  upon  the  idea,  that  by  assaiUng 
my  character  be  shall  repair  his  own. 

"  Al\er  he  was  left  in  the  command,  on  Lake  Krie,  I  waa 
Boon  informed  of  the  intrigues  he  was  there  practising,  some  of 
which  are  detailed  in  these  charges.  These  I  should  nut  have 
regarded,  as  long  as  they  were  private  ;  but  1  then  determined 
and  declared,  to  many  of  my  friends  in  the  navy,  that,  should 
Captain  Elliott  ever  give  publicity  to  his  miarcpresenlaliona,  I 
Would  then  demand  an  investigation  of  the  whole  of  hia  con- 
'duct,     This  necessity  is  now  forced  upon  me." 

From  the  affidavits  of  evidence,  accompanying  the  charges 
Sgainst  Captain  Klliott,  forwarded  by  Commodore  Perry  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  from  other  affidavits,  subse- 

ftiently  furnished  by  other  officers  of  the  sfjuadron  on  Lake 
Irie,  the  signers  of  which  occupied  important  stations  during 
the  fight,  and  have  ever  been  held  among  the  most  honorable 
and  high-minded  officers  in  the  navy,  it  would  have  been  an 
easy  task  for  us  lo  have  sliown  the  manner  in  which  the  battle 
of  Lake  Erie  was  won  by  Commodore  Perry,  and  jeoparded 
by  Captain  Klliott,  and  to  have  assigned  to  the  chieftain  and 
his  associate  their  just  meeds  of  glory  and  dishonor.  Find- 
ing, however,  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Cooper  itself,  the  means  of 
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arriving  at  the  truth,  by  an  analysis  of  the  facts,  so  as  to  remove 
the  unjust  impression,  which  the  statements  and  commenta- 
ries together  are  suited  to  convey,  we  have  preferred  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  materials  which  he  has  himself  afforded,  to 
vindicate  the  claims  of  a  departed  hero  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
country,  and  the  uses  of  history  from  unjust  perversion,  to 
serve  the  temporary  interests  of  persons  or  parties. 

Apart  from  the  serious  objections,  which  we  have  been 
reluctantly  compelled  to  urge  against  Mr.  Cooper's  book, 
with  regard  to  his  unfair  account  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie, 
we  have  little  to  say  against  the  tone  and  spirit  of  its  execu- 
tion. We  might,  perhaps,  also  except  the  efforts  which  he 
makes  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  some  officers,  who  have 
been  the  occasion  of  dishonor  to  the  country  ;  a  vindication 
which  is  the  more  offensive,  because  it  is  contrasted  with 
the  disparagement  of  others,  whose  reputation  is  cherished 
among  the  proudest  national  recollections.  His  style,  though 
incorrect  and  inelegant,  is  strong  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  its 
strength  and  energy,  we  can  excuse  the  want  of  polish,  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  favorite  ideas,  such  as  "  facts  invaria- 
aby  preceding  opinion,  in  a  country  as  purely  practical  as 
this,"  and  the  constant  and  awkward  use  of  sea-phrases, 
often  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader,  even  when  proper- 
ly applied.  With  these  exceptions,  the  work  has  the  merit 
of  liberality,  talent,  and  ingenuity.  The  narratives  of  battles 
are  almost  always  nervous  and  striking,  and  the  criticisms, 
which  accompany  them,  generally  just  and  discriminating. 

The  Introduction  of  the  work  is  a  highly  sensible  and  im- 
portant paper,  in  which  Mr.  Cooper  has  stated  the  result  of 
his  reflections  on  the  condition  and  w^ants  of  the  navy.  His 
ideas  are  just  in  themselves,  and  valuable,  as  the  fruit  of  such 
long  study  of  a  favorite  theme.  We  should  be  glad  to  make 
room  here  for  the  whole  of  his  Introduction,  but  must  restrict 
/    ourselves  to  a  few  extracts. 

**  While  those  who  have  reflected,  have  clearly  foreseen,  that 
the  republic  must  assert  its  place  in  the  scale  of  nations,  defend 
its  territory,  and  maintain  its  rights,  principally  by  means  of  a 
powerful  marine,  all  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
growth  of  this  branch  of  the  public  service  has  been  slow,  un- 
certain, and  marked  by  a  policy  as  timid  as  it  has  been  fluctu- 
ating." 
/        ' '  It  has  long  been  confessed,  that  America  possessed^  every 
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alificatioD  for  the  creation  of  a  powerful  navy,  but  men  and 
'.     The  necessary  skill,  ihc  required  aptitude  for  sea  ser- 
md  the  other  requisites,  liave  always  been  admitted  ;  but 
it  has  been  asserted,  that  neither  the  finances,  nor  tlie  popula- 
tion, would  allow  of  the  draw  on  their  resources,  that  is  una- 
voidably connected  with  a  strong  marine.    The  two  deficieociea, 
if  they  actually  existed,  would  certainly  be  fatdl. 
1-    "In  the  years  iBl'i,  1BI3,  and  1814,  the  republic  expended 
■nsiderably  more  than  $ 50,000,000  on  its  curient  military 
Hlferaliona,  without  reference  to  the  large  sums,  thai  were  sub- 
Inquenlly  paid,  on  the  same  account.     This  war  lasted  but  two 
years  and  eight  months,  and,  during  the  first  season,  its  opera- 
tions were  very  limited.     $30,000,000  more  were  paid,  on  ac- 
count of  military  charges,  in  the  two  years  of  peace  that  imme- 
ately  succeeded,  making  a  total  ol'$  80,000,000.    It  is  known, 
Lt  even  this  large  sum  falls    materially  short  of  the  truth. 
■ring  the  same  five  years,  the  money  expended  on  the  navy 
lounted  to  only  j« 30,000,1)00.  although  the  peculiar  nature  of 
ice  on  the  Lakes  involved  an  enormous  and  an  unusual 
peoditure  ;  and  a  war  with  Algiers  occurred,  during  which 
B  country  maintained,  afioot,  a  much  larger  force  than  it  had 
■r  previously  employed.     In  addition,  the  greater  part  of  this 
pODditure  was  the  cost  of  new  constructions.     It  follows,  that 
Mrica  expended  nearly  two  dollars  on  her  army,  and  its  mil- 
ry  operations,  in  the  war  of  1813,  for  every  dollar  expended 
ber  navy,  including  the  expense  of  building  most  of  the  cost- 
veasela  of  the  service.     Had  the  fact  been  precisely  revers- 
,  it  is  probable,  that  the  proportions  required  by  good  policy 
mid  have  been  better  observed,  and  there  can  be  but  little 
ubt,  that  the  country  would  have  reaped  the  advantage  ;  for 
I  aerious  invasion  of  America  will  ever  be  attempted,  in  the 
^  of  a  strong  Beet,  afler  the  country  shall  be  provided  with 
eka  and  arsenals,  by  means  of  which,  accidental  reverses  can 
\  Kinedied.     By  dividing  the  large  sum  expended  on  the 
my  and  navy,  between  the  years  1812  and  1816,  inclusively, 
40,000,000  would  have  fallen  to  Ihc  share  of  each  branch  of 
B  service,  which  would  have  given  $  8,000,000  a  year  to  the 
This  sum  would  be  amply  sufficient,  to  maintain  a  force 
'  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  with  a  suitable  number  of  small  ves- 
da.  to  cruise  in  company.     Against  such  a  fleet,  no  European 
iwer  could  have  attempted  an  invasion  of  a  coast,  so  distant 
nils  own  rcaourcea."   "  In  the  contest  of  IBli,  the  vessels  of 
■were  directed  to  destroy  the  ships  they  look,  becau.'«e  the 
lemy  was  known  so  closely  (o  infest  the  coast,  that  it  was  im- 
•eiblt:  to  get  a  prize  in,  whereas  a  strong  force  would  put  an 
i  Inall  sorts  of  blockades." 
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"  But  the  probationaiy  period  of  the  American  marine  is 
passing  away,  and  the  body  of  the  people  are  beginning  to  look 
forward  to  the  appearance  of  their  fleets  on  the  ocean.  It  is 
no  longer  thought,  there  is  an  unfitness  in  the  republic's  pos- 
sessing heavy  ships  ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  country,  in  this,  as 
in  other  respects,  is  slowly  rising  to  the  level  of  its  wants.  Still, 
many  lingering  prejudices  remain  in  the  public  mind,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  all-important  subject,  and  some  that  threaten 
the  service  with  serious  injury.  Of  these,  the  most  prominent 
are,  the  mode  in  which  the  active  vessels  are  employed  ;  a 
neglect  of  the  means  of  creating  seamen  for  the  public  service  ; 
the  fact,  that  there  is  no  force  in  commission  on  the  American 
coast ;  the  substitution  of  money  for  pride  and  self-respect,  as 
the  aim  of  military  men  ;  and  the  impairing  of  discipline,  and 
lessening  the  deference  for  the  justice  of  the  state,  by  the  de- 
nial of  rank." 

^'  It  will  be  clear  to  the  dullest  mind,  that  the  evolutions  of 
a  fleet,  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  its  success,  must  be 
dependent  on  the  qualities  of  its  poorest  vessels,  since  its  best 
cannot  abandon  their  less  fortunate  consorts  to  the  enemy. 
The  naval  history  of  the  world  abounds  with  instances,  in  which 
the  efiorts  of  the  first  sea-captains,  of  their  respective  ages, 
have  been  frustrated  by  the  defects  of  a  portion  of  the  ships 
under  their  command.  To  keep  a  number  of  vessels  in  com- 
pact order,  to  cause  them  to  preserve  their  weatherly  position, 
in  gales  and  adverse  winds,  and  to  bring  them  all,  as  near  as 
possible,  up  to  the  standard  that  shall  be  formed  by  the  most 
judicious  and  careful  commander,  is  one  of  the  highest  aims  of 
naval  experience.  On  the  success  of  such  efl[brts,  depend  the 
results  of  naval  evolutions,  more  frequently  than  on  any  dex- 
terity in  fighting  guns.  An  efficient  fleet  can  no  more  be  form- 
ed without  practice  in  squadrons,  than  an  efficient  army  with- 
out evolutions  in  brigades.  By  not  keeping  ships  in  squadrons, 
there  will  also  be  less  emulation,  and  consequently  less  im- 
provement." 

*^  By  putting  in  commission  six  or  eight  two-decked  ships, 
and  by  causing  them  to  appear,  from  time  to  time,  on  all  the 
more  important  stations,  on  this  side  of  the  two  great  southern 
capes,  the  country,  at  no  material  additional  cost,  would  obtain 
the  several  objects  of  practice  in  fleets,  of  comparative  trials  of 
the  qualities  of  the  most  important  class  of  vessels  in  the  navy, 
of  a  higher  state  of  discipline,  and  of  a  vast  improvement  in  the 
habits  of  subordination,  on  the  part  of  commanders,  a  defect, 
that  all  experience  shows,  is  peculiar  to  the  desultory  mode  of 
service  now  in  use,  and  which  has  produced  more  naval  disas- 
ters in  the  world,  than  probably  any  other  cause.     In  a  word, 
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ibe  principal  ends  of  a  navy  can  do  more  be  obtained,  by  the 
aervicea  of  single  ships,  tliaa  wars  can  be  decided  by  anniea, 
cut  up  into  battalions.  Small  vessels  are  as  indispensable,  lor 
lower  schools  of  practice,  as  company  drills  in  an  army  ;  but 
■quadroos  alone  can  produce  the  higliest  class  of  officers,  the 
steadiest  discipline,  or  the  desired  objects. 

"  Id  addition  to  this  neglect  of  accustoming  the  service  to 
the  use  of  the  particular  sort  of  force,  necessary  to  render  a 
marine  effective  for  great  ends,  the  history  of  the  world  cannot, 
probably,  supply  a  parallel  to  that  forgetfulness,  which  the 
A/aerican  government  has  manifested,  of  all  the  known  incen- 
tives of  humiin  exertions,  in  the  management  of  the  navy." 
"  Next  to  personal  reputation,  military  rank  is  the  highest  stim- 
alua  of  a  military  life.  Its  possession  enters  into  all  the  day- 
dreams of  the  young  aspirant  for  fame  and  honors,  is  insepara- 
ble from  self-respect,  and  is  indlssolubly  connected  with  disci' 
pline."  "  For  many  years,  all  the  promotions  of  the  American 
mairiae  were  limited  to  three  !  Kven  at  this  day,  with  full  ex- 
perience of  the  evils  of  a  system  of  incentives  so  meagre,  and 
dT  a  concentration  of  rank  so  destructive  of  self-respect  and 
dtacipline,  the  life  of  the  American  naval  officer  is  cheered  by 
only  four  promotions,  two  of  which  are  little  more  than  the 
changes  that  nature  herself  demands,  by  transferring  the  ofli- 
eer  from  the  duly  ofa  boy,  to  duty  more  becoming  a  man." 

"  It  is  not  easy,  fully  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  civilians 
Ihe  immense  results,  that  are  dependent  on  a  due  division  of 
military  rank.  The  commission,  which  represents  the  power 
of  the  state,  in  a  short  time  gets  to  bo  the  substitute  of  person- 
al qualities,  and  produces  that  prompt  and  nearly  passive  obe- 
dience, which  are  indispensable  to  the  success  of  military 
movements." 

"The  rank  of  a  captain  in  the  navy  never  can  be  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  attract  (he  highest  talents,  in  a  country  in  which 
Bvery  species  of  preferment  is  open  to  competition.  Hope  has 
hitherto  kept  the  service  together,  the  want  of  fleets  furnishing 
an  apparent  apology  for  trusting  to  the  future.  To  pretend, 
however,  to  manage  fleets,  with  ofHcers  of  the  same  rank  as 
the  commanders  of  single  vessels,  infers  as  great  an  absurdity, 
as  to  pretend  to  manage  ships  with  no  other  rank  than  that  of 
a  midshipman.  There  is,  indeed,  a  greater  connexion  between 
rank  and  discipline  as  applied  to  fleets,  than  between  rank  and 
discipline  as  applied  to  shipH." 

"  The  necessity  of  creating  higher  rank  in  the  navy,  on  ac- 
count of  its  influence  on  other  services,  more  especially  when 
acting  in  concert  with  American  fleets,  has  often  been  pointed 
out.     The  answer  to  this  practical  argument,  has  usually  been 
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a  high  pretension,  in  behalf  of  the  republic,  to  act  agreeably  to 
its  own  policy,  and  a  right  to  insist,  that  any  notion  of  superi- 
ority, that  it  may  choose  to  attach  to  the  station  of  a  captain, 
in  its  own  navy,  shall  be  recognised  by  the  agents  of  other  gov- 
ernments. This  extravagant  idea  can  be  supported  by  neither 
usage,  reason,  nor  common  sense.  In  the  first  place,  all  in- 
ternational questions  should  be  settled  by  the  general  consent 
of  states,  and  not  by  the  peculiar  policy  of  any  particular  com- 
munity. As  well  might  America  pretend  to  say,  its  chargts 
d'affaires  shall  have  the  rank  of  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts, 
as  to  say,  that  its  captains,  under  any  circumstflinces,  shall  have 
the  rank  of  admirals  on  foreign  stations."  "  The  usages  of  na- 
tions must  control  this  interest,  as  well  as  all  others,  that 
equally  afiect  different  states ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  new,  or 
peculiar,  in  captains  occasionally  commanding  squadrons,  un- 
der the  temporary  title  of  commodores,  among  all  the  naval 
powers  of  Christendom,  other  people  may  object  to  America's 
attaching  a  new  importance  to  an  old  commission."  "  Admirals 
are  as  necessary  to  fleets,  as  captains  to  ships.  The  thing 
must  exist,  under  some  appellation  or  other  ;  and,  if  the  old  term 
brings  with  it  additional  dignity,  respect,  authority,  and  adds 
fresh  incentives  to  exertions,  it  is  utter  imbecility  to  discard  it. 
There  is  no  more  fitness  in  calling  the  commander  of  a  fleet 
a  captain,  or  even  a  commodore,  than  in  styling  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  republic  a  justice  of  the  peace." — Vol.  i. 
pp .  xiii.  -  xxxi. 

A  fact  has  just  occurred,  within  our  own  waters,  to  illus- 
trate the  soundness  of  these  remarks.  We  read,  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  that  the  French  Admiral  Baudin,  in  command 
of  the  West  India  station,  made  a  visit  to  Pensacola,  while 
Commodore  Shubrick,  commanding  our  naval  forces  in  the 
West  Indies,  was  lying  in  the  harbour.  Owing  to  his  inabili- 
ty to  exchange  courtesies,  on  equal  terms,  with  an  officer  in- 
ferior to  him  in  rank,  in  a  foreign  service,  the  French  Admi- 
ral left  the  port  prematurely.  Yet  both  these  oflficers  were 
commanders-in-chief,  and  the  American,  probably,  had  under 
his  orders  the  heaviest  force.  The  difficulty  consisted  in 
the  disparity  of  rank,  the  one  being  a  duly  commissioned  ad- 
miral, the  other  only  a  post-captain,  with  the  brevet  rank  of 
commodore,  which  likewise  exists,  as  an  inferior  rank,  in  all 
other  navies.  We  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  discipline  of  the 
navy,  and  the  attitude  which  our  national  pride  would  wish 
it  to  assume  towards  all  foreign  navies,  both  in  peace  and 
war,  that  the  rank  of  admiral  may  be  speedily  established  in  it. 
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Another  measure,  ol'  scarcely  inferior  iniporlance  to  the 
[  creation  of  liie  rank  of  admiral,  we  consider  to  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  naval  academy  for  the  education  of  midshipmen  • 
If  it  were  necessary  to  prove,  that  a  preparatory  school  for 
the  education  of  young  officers  for  the  navy  is  as  importucit 
as  the  corresponding  eslablisliment,  now  existing,  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  officers  for  the  army,  at  West  Point,  we  might 
show,  that  the  naval  profession  is  nut  less  distinct  from  ordi- 
nary pursuits  than  the  military,  and,  therefore,  no  less  re- 
i]uires  a  specially  adapted  education.  If,  then,  a  preparato- 
ry education  is  as  necessary  [o  qualify  a  youth  to  become 
distinguished  in  the  navy  as  in  the  army,  it  caimot  be  denied, 
tbul  high  qualiBcations,  in  the  naval  officer,  are  quite  as  es- 
sential to  the  safely  and  honor  of  the  country.  In  lime  of 
war,  the  navy  is  to  fight  our  battles  at  a  distance  from  our 
shores ;  surely  our  oiBcers  should  not  merely  be  brave,  but 
akilled  in  all  the  arts  that  decide  the  fate  of  battles ;  versed 
not  merely  in  all  tliat  theory  can  suggest,  but  acquainted  with 
every  expedient,  that  has  ever  been  resorted  to,  by  the  naval 
heroes  of  every  age.  In  seasons  of  peace,  our  friendly  rela- 
tions with  other  powers  are  in  no  slight  degree  intrusted  to 
the  keeping  of  our  naval  commanders  ;  for  it  is  on  the 
coiamon  highway  of  the  ocean,  that  our  interests  and  honor 
.are  most  often  brought  into  coHision  with  those  of  other  pow- 
era.  At  all  times,  our  ships  of  war  are  the  representatives  of 
our  country,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  it  is  chiefly  by 
the  worth,  intelligence,  and  courtesy  of  their  officers,  that 
Ma  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  nation  that  sends  them  forth. 

Our  ideas  of  a  naval  academy,  and  they  are  unchanged 
since  we  first  expressed  them,  ten  years  ago,  in  this  Journal,* 
are,  that  it  should  be  established  in  some  healthy,  isolated 
situation,  with  the  sea  in  sight,  affording  constant  opportuni- 
ties of  beholding  the  mansuvres  of  ships.  The  age  of  ad- 
mission might  be  thirteen  years,  and  liie  term  of  service  either 
three  or  four  years.  The  system  of  discipline  should  be 
rigid,  yet  paternal.  Mathematics  would,  of  course,  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  pupils'  education  ;  but  its  study  should  not 
be  pursued  beyond  the  point  necessary  to  render  the  various 
problems  of  nautical  astronomy  intelligible.  Upon  this  would 
be  raised  the  superstructure  of  natural  philosophy,  astronomy, 
osvigation,   surveying,  the  principles  of  naval  architecture, 

•  Soe  JVorlh  American  RcmctP,  Vol,  XXX.  pp,  SCO,  el  teq. 
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and  the  theory  of  working  ships.  To  these  studies  should 
be  added  a  knowledge  of  history,  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
of  the  rules  of  composition.  The  French  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages, and  drawing,  should  also  be  taught. 

The  exercises  should  consist  in  fencing,  and  the  use  of 
firearms  ;  but  chiefly  in  the  manoeuvres  of  a  small  ship,  of 
one  or  two  hundred  tons,  moored  near  the  academy.  Rig- 
ging and  stripping  ship,  exercising  guns,  reefing,  furling, 
steering,  and  heaving  the  lead  ;  every  operation,  in  short, 
should  be  performed  by  the  lads  themselves.  Each  class 
should  have  its  proper  station  ;  the  junior  class,  on  deck  ; 
the  next  would  know  enough  to  be  top-men  ;  and  so  on, 
with  the  stations  of  petty  officers  ;  the  senior  class  would  do 
the  duty  of  officers,  and  be  stationed  about,  to  direct  and  aid 
the  efforts  of  the  crew  ;  while  in  rotation  one  of  the  number 
would  be  invested  with  the  command.  One  day  in  each 
week  should  be  employed  in  a  cruise  round  the  harbour ; 
while,  in  summer,  the  ordinary  season  of  vacation  might  be 
passed  in  an  extended  cruise  along  the  coast.  Every  thing 
done,  on  board  of  such  a  vessel,  would  be  done  in  the  best 
manner ;  the  youths  would  have  before  them  an  epitome  of 
their  future  profession,  and  would  be  constantly  engaged  in 
the  actual  execution  of  its  details.  If  this  system  were  in- 
troduced, it  would  furnish  an  invaluable  groundwork  of  pro- 
fessional education  to  our  officers.  The  first  examination 
for  admission  would  reject  many  applicants,  and  the  subse- 
quent years  of  probation  would  clear  off  all  the  stupid,  vicious, 
and  insubordinate.  Those  who  should  pass  the  ordeal  cred- 
itably, and  enter  the  navy  as  midshipmen,  would  be  of  the 
greatest  use  by  their  own  services,  no  less  than  by  stimulating 
the  efforts  of  their  superiors.  With  such  an  institution,  we 
might  dispense  entirely  with  the  schools  existing  at  the  seve- 
ral naval  stations,  and  also  with  llie  present  worthless  and 
utterly  abortive  system  of  schools  on  board  ship,  where,  in 
many  cases,  the  schoolmaster  is  the  occasion  of  stimulating 
little  other  ingenuity,  than  that  of  playing  tricks,  at  his  own 
expense,  which  tricks,  however  subversive  of  discipline,  are 
sometimes  encouraged  by  the  contemptuous  and  disparaging 
treatment  pursued  by  commanders  towards  this  class  of 
officers. 

If  it  be  of  importance  to  take  measures  for  the  education 
of  the  officers  of  our  navy,  of  still  greater  importance  is  it 
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10  endeavour  lo  establish  a  settled  system  for  the  maaDtiig  of 
our  fleets.  We  think,  thai  a  basis  for  such  a  system  uiighc 
be  found  in  the  law  of  Congress  for  the  enlisiment  of  ap- 
prentices into  the  navy.  Even  to  [he  extent  to  which  ibis 
system  has  been  carried,  it  has  been  productive  of  good, 
by  introducing  a  class  of  recruits  into  the  navy  very  superior 
lo  any  that  have  hitherto  been  entered.  As  yet,  however, 
only  five  hundred  apprentices  have  been  entered  since  the 
law  passed,  nearly  three  years  ago.  At  this  rate,  though 
ihe  character  of  our  seamen,  petty  officers,  and  warrant  of- 
ficers, may,  in  a  course  of  years,  be  considerably  improved, 
by  the  introduction  into  the  service  of  a  portion  of  better- 
trained  materials  of  native  stock,  but  httlc  will  be  effected 
towards  the  great  object  of  manning  Uie  navy  with  a  class  of 
native  seamen,  specially  trained  for  it.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  apprentice  system,  properly  expanded  and  ju- 
diciously carried  out,  may  man  the  navy  entirely  in  tea 
years.  At  present,  the  boys,  of  the  character  and  propen- 
sities which  lead  them  to  go  to  sea,  and  make  their  parents 
willing  that  they  should  do  so,  are  only  taken  from  the  four 
large  cities  where  there  are  recruiting  stations.  Stations 
should  be  established  at  more  numerous  points,  but  on  a 
smaller  and  less  expensive  scale,  for  entering  apprentices  for 
the  navy  ;  and  advertisements  should  be  published,  far  and 
wide  in  the  country,  setting  forth  the  terms  on  which  the 
eovernmenl  would  receive  them,  and  the  obligations  by  wliich 
It  would  bind  itself  to  furnish  them  with  education,  and  a 
profession  by  which  they  could  always  support  themselves 
comfortably,  and  rise  in  the  navy,  or  merchant  service,  ac- 
cording to  their  degree  of  merit  and  ambition.  In  this  way, 
a  drag  net  might  be  thrown  over  the  whole  country,  and 
probably  two  thousand  boys,  between  thirteen  and  seventeen 
years  of  age,  might  be  annually  procured.  As  ihey  improved, 
md  distinguished  themselves  for  good  conduct,  tliey  should 
be  advanced  to  be  ordinary  seamen  and  seamen,  and,  in  the 
closing  years  of  tlieir  apprenticeship,  they  would,  many  of 
iliem,  be  tjualified  to  become  petty  officers.  Graduated  ap- 
prentices should  have  the  preference  for  the  stations  of  petty 
ofScers;  and,  as  they  advanced  in  experience  and  ability,  the 
stations  of  boatswain  and  gunner  should  be  likewise  open  to 
them.  These  stations  are  now  often  filled  by  foreigners, 
and,  though  the  pay  is  handsome,  are  filled  very  badly.     The 
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gunners  of  the  service  are  particularly  de6cient,  and  unworthjr 
of  their  station,  though  it  is  one  of  great  responsibility  and 
importance.  Their  annual  pay,  in  a  line-of-battle  ship, 
amounts  to  near  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  yet,  perhaps, 
there  are  not  tliree  on  the  list  thoroughly  competent  for  their 
duty.  There  should  be  a  school,  for  the  education  of  gun- 
ners' mates  and  gunners,  on  board  of  our  steamers  of  war, 
which  should  also  be  used,  each  summer,  as  a  school  of 
practice  for  gunnery,  as  is  now  the  case  with  the  Fulton. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  system  of  gunnery  education,  prac- 
tised on  board  the  Excellent  at  Portsmouth  in  England,  intro- 
duced into  the  Fulton  forthwith,  and  into  the  other  steamers 
as  they  are  completed.  In  this  way  we  might  soon  have 
gunners,  who  would  be  Americans,  and  know  their  duty. 

With  regard  to  the  naval  apprentices,  after  a  few  months' 
preparatory  training  in  the  receiving-ships,  to  each  of  which 
a  small  cruiser,  for  exercise,  might  be  attached,  they  should 
be  sent  on  distant  cruises,  with  rigid  orders  to  the  command- 
ers to  carry  out  a  prescribed  system  of  education.  To  pre- 
vent desertion  among  the  apprentices,  after  they  have  be- 
come sailors,  they  should  be  kept  well  ahead  of  the  purser, 
with  large  balances  due  them.  At  the  expiration  of  their 
terms  of  service,  they  might  receive  a  discharge  which  would 
entitle  them  to  receive  their  pay,  as  on  leave  of  absence,  if 
returning  within  two  months  ;  and  the  same  system  might  be 
pursued  now  towards  petty  officers  and  seamen,  permitting 
them,  at  all  times,  to  report  themselves  on  board  of  any  re- 
ceiving-ship, at  the  expiration  of  two  months  from  the  time 
of  their  discharge,  receiving  their  pay  for  the  interval,  and 
the  same  rank  as  in  the  last  ship.  By  pursuing  the  appren- 
tice system  to  its  utmost  limits,  there  is  little  doubt,  that  the 
navy  would,  within  ten  years,  man  itself  entirely  with  native 
seamen,  familiar  with  its  ships  and  officers,  and  having  all  its 
interests  warmly  at  heart.  It  would  also  serve  to  furnish 
skilful  seamen  to  the  merchant  service,  instead  of  being,  as 
it  now  is,  a  drain  upon  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  until  the  apprentice  system  can  be 
made  the  means  of  completely  manning  the  navy,  we  should 
be  sorry  to  see  our  ships  continue  in  port,  and  our  navy 
prevented  from  taking  that  extension,  which  the  protection 
of  commerce  requires,  by  the  want  of  seamen  to  fill  up  their 
complements.     Let  our  ships,  now  waiting  for  crews,  fill  up 
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I'with  any  material  they  can  get,  so  long  as  tlie  number  is  com- 
I  plete,  and  sail.  If  they  have  sailors  enough,  petly  officers 
'  included,  lo  reef  the  maintop-sail,  they  can  he  taken  care  of 
(roni  the  first,  and,  in  a  Tew  months  of  skilful  training,  will 
be  able  to  perform  every  evolution  creditably.  Tiie  Inde- 
pendence, which  spreads  nearly  as  much  canvass  as  the 
Pennsylvania,  sailed  from  Boston,  in  1837,  willi  a  crew  of 
less  iban  six  hundred  men,  exclusive  of  ofGcers.  They 
were  unusually  young  and  light  hands,  and  most  of  ihem  en- 
tirely raw.  Yet,  from  the  moment  of  bending  sails,  there 
was  no  striking  deficiency,  and  in  a  very  few  months  the  ship 
could  enter  into  comparison,  in  the  performance  of  evoln- 
lions,  with  the  most  practised  cruisers.  Any  of  the  sloops, 
now  waidng  for  crews,  might  perfectly  well  go  to  sea  with 
three  fourths  of  their  crews  composed  of  boys  and  landsmen. 
The  difficuUy  of  manning  our  ships,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, would  be  much  lessened,  if  the  ships,  returning  from 
abroad,  were  to  airive  in  May  and  June,  and  those  bound 
out  to  sail  in  July  and  August.  The  men  would  have  a 
pleasant  season  to  spend  their  liEird-eamed  pay  in,  and  would 
.toon  be  ready  to  lake  service  in  the  departing  ships.  Our 
^ps,  loo,  would  approach  and  leave  our  coast  in  fine 
veather.  The  extensive  mortality,  which  always  occurs 
when  ships  are  fitted  out  in  the  winter,  and  the  many  deaths 
which  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  cruise,  clearly  allrib- 
lable  lo  the  same  cause,  might  thus  be  avoided. 

With  regard  to  the  character  and  construction  of  our  ships, 
!reat  necessity  exists  for  the  adoption  of  fixed  principles, 
wad  settled  models  for  every  ditt'erent  class.  The  greatest 
difference  of  opinion  exists,  as  to  which  are  the  best  ships  in 
tfie  service,  and  most  worthy  to  be  adopted  as  models.  The 
prersiling  opinion  is  probably  in  favor  of  the  Ohio,  as  a  line- 
of-battle  ship,  the  Constitution,  United  States,  or  President, 
S  a  frigate,  the  Vincennes,  or  John  Adams,  as  a  sloop,  and 
the  Spark,  as  a  small  vessel.  It  is  highly  desirable,  on  this 
account,  to  bring  a  number  of  our  best  vessels,  of  every  dif- 
ferent class,  together,  to  cruise,  with  a  view  lo  establish, 
beyond  a  doubt,  which  are  superior.  This  object,  and  that 
of  the  general  improvement  of  the  navy,  could  be  easily  effect- 
ed by  carrying  out  ihe  proposition  of  Mr.  Cooper  for  the  per- 
petual maintenance  of  a  cruising  squadron  of  six  or  eight  line- 
of-baide  ships,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  the  best  frigates 
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and  smaller  vessels.  Such  a  squadron  would,  at  the  same 
time,  form  a  school  for  the  perfecting  of  every  thing  belong- 
ing to  the  service,  by  affording  a  degree  of  competition 
which  has  never  yet  existed,  and  dbplay  the  power  of  the 
republic,  in  every  sea,  in  a  manner  well  suited  to  protect  the 
interests  of  our  commerce.  Whenever  any  coast  became  the 
scene  of  war  or  blockades,  our  fleet  should  appear  on  it,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  observation  and  instruction  to  the  of- 
ficers, and  of  furnishing  to  our  merchants  the  best  possible 
guaranty  against  spoliation.  In  order  that  this  guaranty 
may  be  more  efTectually  rendered,  not  merely  by  our  fleet 
of  observation  and  experience,  if  we  shall  ever  have  one,  but 
by  our  cruisers  generally  in  every  sea,  we  think  that  our 
commanders  should  be  furnished  with  general  instructions  to 
regulate  their  conduct  with  regard  to  the  protection  of  com- 
merce, the  respect  to  be  paid  to  blockades,  wliat  block- 
ades are  valid  and  binding,  and  what  are  not ;  also,  with  re- 
gard to  affording  refuge  to  political  fugitives  ;  and  whether 
they  should,  under  any  circumstances,  land  a  portion  of  their 
crew,  for  the  protection  of  American  citizens,  in  moments 
of  revolutionary  struggle.  It  seems  to  us  very  clear,  that 
portions  of  the  crews  of  our  ships  should  not  be  landed  in 
cities,  disturbed  by  insurrections,  to  protect  the  property  of 
American  citizens  ;  and  yet  this  has  occasionally  been  prac- 
tised. The  existence  and  efficiency  of  a  man-of-war  is  thus 
jeoparded  by  the  liability  of  a  portion  of  her  crew  to  be  cut 
off,  and  with  it  her  ability  to  perform  her  legitimate  duty  of 
receiving  American  citizens  under  the  protection  of  the  flag. 
Moreover,  a  commander,  landing  a  portion  of  his  crew,  may 
thus  be  easily  betrayed  into  a  breach  of  neutrality.  With 
regard  to  the  reception  of  fugitives,  it  is  true,  that  genuine 
patriots  may,  in  seasons  of  domestic  trouble,  be  compelled 
to  fly  for  their  lives  ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  neutrals  to  respect 
the  sovereignty  of  the  port  which  offers  them  hospitality, 
and  the  dominant  party  which  holds  sway  there  by  the  will 
of  the  majority.  If,  however,  hospitality  should  be  granted 
to  those  who,  when  in  peril  of  life  from  revolutionary  move- 
ments, seek  the  hospitality  and  protection  of  our  flag,  the 
boats  of  our  ships  should,  at  any  rate,  never  invade  the  sov- 
ereignty of  a  foreign  state  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing 
criminals,  or  political  delinquents,  from  its  jurisdiction.  The 
commander  of  a  man-of-war  loses  his  ability  to  protect  his 
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own  countrymen,  and  lo  fijIGll  his  legitimaie  office  of  exert- 
iog  his  influence  in  their  behalf,  whenever  lie  irritates  the 
existing  authorities  of  a  couotry,  by  invading  its  sovereignty, 
and  violating  its  independence. 

We  hope,  then,  fur  tlie  sake  of  tiie  interests  and  honor 
of  the  country,  to  see  our  navaJ  commanders  furnislied  with 
a  brief  aad  comprehensive  code  of  international  law,  in  the 
shape  of  concise  orders,  for  the  regulation  of  tlieir  conduct 
in  all  questions  that  are  likely  to  occur  to  them  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  responsible  duties.  These  orders  would  dis- 
UDCtJy  instruct  them,  as  to  the  control  lliey  would  exercise 
over  our  [nerchantmen,  the  protection  they  should  render 
them,  when  to  allow  them  to  be  captured  for  a  breach  of 
virtual  blockade,  and  when  to  stand  to  their  guns  in  defence 
of  them,  when  a  blockade  is  illegal  and  ineffective.  The 
conduct  to  be  pursued,  with  regard  to  the  demand  of  desert- 
ers from  our  service,  and  the  dehvery  up  of  those  from 
foreign  services,  should  also  be  distinctly  prescribed.  We 
are  of  opinion,  that  deserters  should  never  be  delivered  up, 
except  by  virtue  of  a  reciprocal  treaty  stipulation. 

By  means  of  orders,  such  as  we  have  described,  the  infor- 
mation, scattered  over  many  volumes  of  international  law, 
would  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  our  naval  commanders, 
in  the  compass  of  a  dozen  pages,  prescribing  the  line  of  their 
conduct,  in  whatever  circumstances  of  difficulty  lliey  might 
be  placed.  Thus,  in  the  conduct  of  our  external  relations, 
through  the  medium  of  our  ships,  the  combined  wisdom  of 
our  ablest  jurists  would  be  substituted  for  the  erring  guidance 
of  minds  not  accustomed  to  grapple  with  legal  problems, 
Bod,  at  the  very  moment  wlien  they  are  called  on  lo  decide 
aad  act  with  vigor,  too  often  crushed  by  the  pressure  of  a 
responsibility  so  much  more  formidable  lo  them  than  cannon- 
balls.  It  is  true,  that  our  commanders,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, have  generally  acquitted  themselves  creditably  of 
their  important  charge  to  protect  the  interests  of  commerce, 
and  sustain  the  honor  of  our  flag  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that 
they  have  occasionally  made  very  pitiful  exhibitions.  We 
would  wish  to  see  tliese  instructions,  not  merely  issued  to  all 
our  naval  commanders,  but  published  to  the  world,  that 
foreign  nations  might  not  only  be  informed  with  regard  to  the 
settled  policy  of  our  country,  on  all  the  great  principles  of 
iateroaiional  law  affecting  the  commerce  of  the  seas,  hut  also, 
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that  we  were  ready,  on  all  occasions,  by  force  of  arms,  to 
defend  it.  So  far  from  bringing  us  in  collision  with 
foreign  nations,  orders  such  as  these,  when  published  to  the 
world,  would  be  our  sure  guaranty  from  aggression.  They 
would,  moreover,  be  one  step  towards  the  triumph  of  jus- 
tice throughout  the  world. 

To  form  a  just  estimate  of  what  should  constitute  the  dis- 
posable force  of  our  own  navy,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  disposable  naval  force  of  other  powers. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  five  powers  that  maintain,  at  this 
time,  a  stronger  force  in  commission  than  we  do  ;  namely, 
England,  France,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Egypt.  Were  we 
suddenly  to  go  to  war  with  any  one  of  the  three  former,  we 
should  necessarily  be  overpowered,  blockaded,  and  driven 
temporarily  from  the  ocean,  in  the  first  struggle.  As,  how- 
ever, it  is  with  England  or  France,  that  we  are  most  likely 
to  come  in  collision  on  the  ocean,  we  will  take  a  brief 
view  of  the  force  and  condition  of  their  navies.  By  a  state- 
ment, made  by  an  intelligent  officer  of  our  service  recently 
employed  in  examining  the  condition  of  the  European  navies, 
it  appears,  that,  in  September  last,  the  British  navy,  in- 
cluding ships  in  process  of  construction,  consisted  of  ninety- 
one  line-of-battle  ships,  one  hundred  frigates,  twenty  cor- 
vettes, twenty-three  steam  ships,  and  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-six smaller  vessels.  Of  these,  twenty-three  line-of-battle 
ships,  ten  frigates,  eighteen  corvettes,  sixteen  steam  ships,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one  small  vessels  were  actually  in  com- 
mission. The  French  navy  consisted,  at  the  same  time,  of 
forty-nine  line-of-batlle  ships,  sixty  frigates,  forty-four  cor- 
vettes, thirty-one  steam  ships,  and  forty-six  small  vessels.  Of 
these,  eleven  line-of-battle  ships,  seventeen  frigates,  twenty- 
four  corvettes,  twenty  steam  ships,  and  thirty-six  small  vessels 
were  in  commission.  Let  us  now  examine  what  was,  at 
the  same  time,  the  condition  of  our  own  navy.  We  had 
eleven  line-of-battle  ships,  seventeen  frigates,  fourteen  cor- 
vettes, one  steam  ship,  ten  small  vessels,  and  one  store-ship. 
Of  these,  two  line-of-battle  ships,  three  frigates,  thirteen 
sloops,  one  steam  ship,  ten  small  vessels,  and  the  store-ship 
were  in  commission.  The  comparison  of  numbers,  between 
our  ships,  as  thus  stated,  and  those  of  England  and  France, 
is  absolutely  ludicrous  ;  and  yet  our  commerce,  the  protec- 
tion of  which  is  the  most  legitimate  object  of  a  navy,  is 
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rapidly  approaching  to  an  equality  with  Uiat  of  England,  and  is 
three  tiraes  that  of  France.  If  the  disparity  of  numbers  is 
so  much  against  us,  in  a  comparison  of  our  navy  with  that  of 
Eoglaad  and  France,  we  are  not  so  sure  as  we  would  wish 
to  be,  that  a  comparison,  in  other  respects,  would  be  more 
favorable  to  us.  In  the  order  of  their  ships,  whether  for 
appearance  or  for  service,  in  the  efficiency  of  the  batteries, 
the  arrangement  of  the  sights  and  locks,  the  condition  of  the 
small  arms,  and  their  convenient  arrangement  for  use,  as  well 
B3  in  the  habit  of  using  them,  in  successful  effort  to  attach 
the  crews  to  the  service,  in  every  thing.  In  short,  but  the 
issue  of  ardent  spirits  and  the  in^lclion  of  the  lash,  we  are 
not  sure,  that  our  navy  would  not  suffer  in  a  comparison 
vith  that  of  England.  We  fear,  indeed,  that  ihe  English 
navy,  in  its  condition,  bears  somewhat  the  same  relation  to 
ours  now,  as  ours  did  to  it  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
wtir.  The  acknowledgment  is  made  reluctantly  and  with 
mortification,  but  with  a  view  to  reformation.  With  regard 
to  the  French  navy,  it  is  inferior  to  ours  in  the  evolutions 
of  single  ships,  and  in  seamanship  generally  ;  but  superior  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  batteries,  magazines,  and  small  arms. 
Gunnery  is  more  practised,  and  better  understood,  in  the 
French  navy  than  in  ours.  A  familiarity,  too,  with  the  use 
of  hollow  shot,  projected  horizontally,  gives  them  a  great 
advantage  over  us.  Shot  of  ibis  description  were  first  in- 
vented, in  this  country,  towards  the  close  of  the  war  with 
England,  by  R.  I..  Stevens,  Esquire,  and  some  were  pre- 
paring to  be  put  on  board  the  President  frigate,  when  she 
sailed  and  was  brought  to  action  by  a  squadron  of  British 
ships.  These  shots,  having  been  found,  by  experiment,  to 
be  very  destructive,  were  put,  formerly,  on  hoard  of  our 
ships  of  war  ;  but,  of  late  years,  the  practice  has  been  dis- 
continued. In  the  mean  time,  the  French  have  introduced 
them  into  all  their  ships.  Four  heavy  guns,  for  llie  dis- 
charge of  hollow  shot,  are  placed  in  each  of  their  large  ships, 
and  two  in  the  smaller  vessels.  These  hollow  shot  were 
found  very  efFeciive  in  the  attack  on  the  castle  of  San  Juan 
de  Ulloa.  The  English  are  also  introducing  them  into  all  their 
newly-Gtied  ships.  It  is  time  that  our  officers,  also,  should 
become  acquainted  wiili  the  use  of  a  highly  destructive 
missile,  originally  invented  among  us. 

In  full  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  we  think,  that,  in 
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order  to  be  prepared  to  come  successfully  out  of  any  strog- 
gle,  in  which  we  may  hereal'ier  be  involved,  our  oaval  prep- 
arations should  be  on  a  footing,  to  enable  us  to  put  to  sea, 
within  five  years,  with  a  force  of  foriy  sail  of  the  line,  and  aa 
equal  number  of  frigates.  Half  of  this  force  should  be  ready 
to  sail  within  a  year,  ihe  rest  of  llie  ships  shoidd  be  od  the 
stocks,  or  in  frames,  ready  to  be  set  up.  Six  line-of- battle 
ships  might  be  kept  in  commission,  as  a  Qeet  of  observation, 
and  school  of  practice.  Six  frigates,  with  twen^  sloops,  md 
a  dozen  brigs,  would  suffice,  for  the  oixiiDary  proieetian  of 
commerce,  throughout  the  world  ;  the  t^eet  of  liae-of-katOe 
ships  being  always  ready  to  repair  to  a  threatened  point  of 
host ih  ties  or  blockade. 

A  home  squadron,  of  half  a  dozen  vessels,  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly useful,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  vessels  coming 
on  our  coast  at  inclement  seasons,  and,  at  all  limes,  as  a  school 
of  practice  and  a  nursery  for  seamen.  The  home  squadron 
might,  also,  include  all  the  revenue  vessels,  tliey  being 
brought  into  tlie  regular  service.  In  England,  where  the 
templatign  to  smuggle  is  so  much  greater  titan  here,  the 
cruisers,  which  protect  the  revenue,  form  part  of  iJie  regular 
service.  There  is  no  reason,  why  the  same  system  should 
not  answer  here  ;  and  at  a  time  when  it  is  desirable  to  find 
useful  employment  for  our  officers,  such  a  field  for  Ji,  as  tlie 
preventive  service  would  alford,  should  not  be  neglected. 
The  officers  of  our  navy,  taking  part  in  this  service,  in  lom, 
would  all  obtain  accurate  local  information  of  our  coasts  aod 
harbours,  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  lo  them.  The 
present  officers  of  the  revenue  service  could  be  introduced 
into  the  navy  as  masters,  and  masters'  mates,  or  placed  upon 
pension.  In  limes  past,  the  revenue  vessels  have,  occasion' 
ally,  been  commanded  by  naval  officers,  but  not  as  belong- 
ing  to  the  regular  navy.  If  they  have  been  guilty  of  tniscon- 
duct,  or  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, they  have  been  dismissed  from  iheir  cbmmands,  without 
suffering  at  all  as  naval  officers.  If  we  were  to  adopt  the 
preventive  service,  as  it  exists  in  England,  in  connexion  with 
our  home  squadron,  the  system  could  not  fail  to  work  well, 
and  the  navy  (o  derive  great  benefit  from  it. 

Instead  of  the  present  system,  of  aiiacbing  a  ship  perma- 
nently to  one  station  for  three  years,  great  benefit  would  be 
derived  from  introducing  a  rotation  of  stations.     The  ships, 
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which  go  firs!  to  the  Mediterranean,  iniglil  leave  il,  on  ihe 
)proach  of  winter,  dining  which  iliey  do  not  cruise  in  that 
Ma,  and  proceed  to  Brazil,  by  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the 
eoasi  of  Africa  ;  after  remaining  a  year  on  ihe  coast  of  Bra- 
!dl,  ihey  might  return  homewards  by  the  West  Indies,  com- 
Itleting  their  term  of  service  on  that  station.  In  like  manner, 
ihe  East  India  ships  might  return  by  the  Pacific  and  Brazil, 
the  Columbia  and  John  Adams,  indeed,  are  about  to  do  ; 
md  the  Pacific  ships,  having  remained  on  the  coast  of  Braxil 
mtil  the  season  should  be  favorable  for  passing  Cape  Horn, 
might  circumnavigate  the  world  in  the  contrary  direction, 
returning  by  the  East  Indies  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
GresI  advantage  would  resuh  from  this  system,  in  the  pro- 
tection of  commerce,  as  the  field  of  cruising  would  be  greatly 
iflxtended,  and  our  ships  would  be  constantly  appearing  in 
remote  quarters  and  unexpectedly.  The  object  of  profes- 
sional improvement  would  be  promoted,  by  our  ships  being 
ylniosl  constantly  at  sea,  and  the  irksomeness  of  a  long  deien- 
^OQ  on  a  particular  coast  would  be  avoided.  The  flagships 
might  remain  constantly  on  the  same  station,  if  ii  were  deem- 
ed advisable.  In  addition  to  our  present  stations,  Ihe  con- 
stant presence  of  a  sloop,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  princi- 
pal whaling  station,  for  ilie  time  being,  would  be  exceedingly 
useful  to  that  vahiable  branch  of  commerce  and  nursery  of 
teamen. 

Id  addition  to  our  present  classes  of  ships,  we  shoidd  find 

■great  advantage  in  having  three  or  four  frigates,  to  draw  not 

more  than  nineteen  feet,  for  flag  ships  on  the  Brazil  and  West 

India  stations.     Vessels  of  this  draft  might  be  made  to  sail 

iwd  perform  well,  and  could  enter  tlie  ports  of  the  river  La 

iPlala  with  ease,  as  well  as  most  of  our  southern  harbours,  and 

le  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.      Sloops  of  war  will  not  answer 

Ae  purpose,  as  they  are  not  considered,  abroad,  fulScieutly 

aectahle  to  bear  the  flag  of  a  commander-in-chief. 

f  we  are  not  to  have  admirals,  and  without  them  we  can 

iltever  have  a  respectable  or  well-disciplined  navy,  at  any  rate 

Otir  commodores  should  never  be  permitted  to  go  to  sea 

without  captains  to  command  tlieir  ships.      Commodores, 

ilhoul  captains  under  them,  scarcely  ever  merit  the  name. 

'hey  are  merely  captains  of  particular  ships,  often  making 

te  of  their  superiority  only  to  render  the  other  ships  of  Ihe 

iquadroo  subservient  to  their  own,  instead  of  feeling  an  equal 
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interest  in  all.  Moreover,  from  the  advanced  age  at  which 
they  usually  reach  this  station,  they  are  unsuited  to  handle 
their  ships  in  a  skilful  and  dashing  manner.  The  mature 
judgment  and  caution,  which  would  fit  them  to  govern  fleets, 
as  admirals,  are  not  so  applicable  to  the  active  command  of 
single  ships,  which  requires  promptness  and  excitability. 
We  are  of  opinion,  that,  in  addition  to  captains  in  all  flag  ships, 
it  would  be  highly  conducive  to  discipline,  if  the  executive 
duty,  now  assigned  to  the  first  lieutenant,  were  performed  by 
commanders  in  all  our  line-of-battle  ships  and  frigates.  No 
vessel,  however  small,  which  is  sent  on  a  foreign  station, 
should  be  commanded  by  a  lower  class  of  ofiicers,  than  that 
of  commander ;  and  vessels  commanded  by  lieutenants,  on 
the  home  station,  should  have  passed  midshipmen  to  keep  the 
watches. 

Among  the  existing  evils  of  the  service,  is  the  frequent 
change  of  ofiicers  in  our  ships.  In  no  case  should  an  officer 
be  transferred  from  the  ship  in  which  he  originally  sailed,  un- 
less his  health  should  be  so  much  impaired,  as,  in  the  case  of 
a  seaman,  would  lead  to  his  being  sent  home  as  an  invalid. 
Nothing  occasions  so  much  discouragement  among  the  seamen 
of  a  ship,  as  to  find  their  officers  leaving  them,  either  to  go 
home,  or  to  pass  to  another  ship.  The  evil  of  a  change  of 
commanders  is  of  course  much  greater,  and  should,  if  possi- 
ble, never  be  incurred. 

Another  evil,  of  greater  magnitude,  is  keeping  a  crew  out 
beyond  the  term  of  their  enlistment.  Besides  disgusting  sea- 
men with  the  service,  and  discouraging  their  return  to  it,  it 
often  leads  to  acts  of  insubordination  at  the  termination  of  the 
cruise,  which  are  deplorable  in  themselves  and  fatal  in  their 
example.  Nor  is  this  evil  much  abated,  where  men  on  for- 
eign stations,  towards  the  end  of  the  term  of  their  service, 
when  they  should  be  on  their  way  home  to  be  discharged,  nre 
cajoled  to  reenter  until  the  return  of  the  ship  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  first  place,  a  favor  is  to  be  asked  of  those, 
who,  while  on  board  of  our  ships,  should  be  required  only  to 
obey.  In  the  second  place,  the  choice  is  not  honestly  offer- 
ed them.  They  would  all  prefer  going  home  and  being  dis- 
charged, when  their  times  should  be  out ;  but  the  bribery  of 
a  week's  liberty  and  two  or  three  months'  pay,  after  years  of 
close  and  almost  uninterrupted  confinement,  is  more  than  they 
can  resist.     A  dishonest  bargain  is  made  with  them,  and  on 
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tlieir  arrival  in  the  United  Slates,  they  burst  the  bonds  of  dis- 
cipline, and  enact  scenes  disgraceful  [o  ibe  service,  and  per- 
manentty  prejudicial  In  its  character.  Tbree  years  are  quite 
long  enough  for  our  oSicers  and  seamen  to  be  absent  frotn 
llieir  country,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  our  ships  return 
much  within  that  time. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  which  a  strong  interest  in  the 
subject  has  led  us  to  extend  far  beyond  our  intention,  we 
would  express  the  fervent  hope,  that  our  navy  may,  ere  long, 
receive  the  exlension  and  improvement,  which  the  best  inti 
esLs  of  the  country  demand. 
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Art.  VII. — Dictionary  of  Laltn  SynonymesT  for  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  Private  Sluilenls  ;  mlk  a  Complete  Index.  By 
Lewis  IIamshorn.  From  the  German  ;  by  Francis 
LtEBEH.  Boston  :  Charles  C.  Little  &  James  Brown. 
1839.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  475. 

We  are  glad  to  see,  in  our  own  language,  a  translation  of 
this  valuable  work  of  an  eminent  German  scholar  and  practical 
instructor.  If  the  Latin  language  is  still  lo  be  a  part  of  our 
course  of  education,  —  and  we  hope  il  will  long  continue  to 
be  so,  —  it  must  be  studied  with  the  aid  of  such  works  as  the 
present  ;  for  which,  indeed,  we  shall  be  obliged,  for  some 
lime,  to  look  to  Germany,  now  at  the  head  of  (he  literature 
of  all  Europe. 

The  volume  before  us  is  not  the  original  work  of  Dr. 
Ramshorn,  but  an  abridgment  of  it,  made  by  the  author  him* 
self,  expressly  for  the  use  of  schools.  The  principal  differ- 
ence, however,  between  the  two  is,  that  while  the  vocabula- 
ries agree,  the  larger  work  has  a  more  extensive  list 
of  authorilies  under  each  word,  and  has  also  a  designation  of 
the  book  and  section  of  ihe  Roman  authors  in  whose  writings 
the  citations  are  to  be  found ;  but  the  present  abridgment  has 
only  the  name  of  (he  author,  without  a  reference  to  the  book 
or  chapter  of  his  work.  By  this  arrangement,  the  work  Is 
comprised  wiihin  a  moderate  compass,  and  is  thus  belter 
adapted  lo  the  use  of  schools  and  students  in  general. 

The  French  philosopher,  D'Alembert,  remarks,  that,  in 
addition  lo  the  different  significalions  of  the  same  word,  a 
philosophical  grammarian  must  examine  in  what  cases  differ- 
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ent  words  have  the  same  meaniDg,  or  are  synonymousj  as  we 
call  them.  He  justly  adds,  that  we  give  that  name  to  two 
descriptions  of  words  ;  first,  to  those  which  have  strictly  and 
absolutely  the  same  signification,  and  may  on  all  occasions  be 
substituted  for  each  other  ;  and,  secondly,  to  those  which 
present  the  same  idea  with  slight  modifications,  so  that  we 
cannot  employ  the  one  for  the  other,  except  when  we  do  not 
want  to  pay  any  regard  to  those  modifications.  ^^  It  would," 
continues  that  acute  writer,  ^^  be  a  great  defect  in  a  language, 
to  have  synonymes  of  the  first  kind  ;  but  it  would  be  a  still 
greater  one,  to  be  destitute  of  those  of  the  other  description ; 
such  a  language  would  necessarily  be  meagre  and  without 
delicacy  of  expression.  In  truth,  what  makes  two  or  more 
words  synonymous  is,  a  general  signification,  which  they 
have  in  common  ;  and  what  prevents  their  being  in  all  cases 
synonymous  is,  the  delicate  and  almost  imperceptible  shades 
of  meaning,  which  modify  that  general  signification.  Ac- 
cordingly, whenever  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  discussed, 
it  does  not  become  necessary  to  express  those  shades  of 
meaning,  but  only  the  general  sense,  any  one  of  the  synonymes 
may  be  used  ;  and,  consequently,  if  there  is  any  language,  in 
which  we  can  never  employ,  indifferently,  one  of  two  words 
for  the  other,  we  must  conclude,  that  the  two  words  are  dis- 
tinguished, not  by  a  delicate  shade  of  meaning,  but  by  a  more 
coarse  and  strongly  marked  difference ;  and  thus  the  language, 
not  being  able  to  express  those  shades  of  meaning,  will  be 
poor,  and  deficient  in  delicacy."  * 

A  similar  remark  upon  the  real  differences  between  words 
commonly  called  synonymous,  had  been  made,  centuries  be- 
fore, in  respect  to  the  Latin  language,  both  by  Cicero  and 
Quintilian  ;  the  former  of  whom  says,  that  "although  these 
words  seem  to  be  almost  equivalent  to  each  other,  yet,  as 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  things  signi6ed,  the  words 
signifying  those  things  will  also  differ  ;  "  f  ^^^  Quintilian,  to 
the  same  effect,  says,  —  "  We  commonly  use  many  words  for 
the  same  thing  ;  but  these,  if  you  discriminate  carefully,  will 
exhibit,  each,  a  peculiar  force  or  meaning  of  its  own;" 
and  he  afterwards  adds,  that,  of  these  synonymes,  "  some  are 
more  decent  than  others,  some  are  more  elevated,  some  are 

*  D'Alemberl,  FAdmens  de  Philosophie,  chap,  viii.,  Grammaire. 
t  Cic.  Ttfpic.  viii. :  *•  Quanquam  enim  vocabula  nrope  idem  valere  vide- 
antur,  tamen,quia  rea  difierebant,  nomina  rerum  distare  Foluerant.*' 
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more  elegant,  some  oiore  agreeable,  and  some  more  sono- 
rous."* Willi  similar  views,  Ihat  deepest  iliiiiker  of  all  an- 
tiquity, Aristotle,  liad  also  remarked,  before  the  age  of  Cicero 
and  Quiniitian,  lliat  as  equivocal  or  hamonymous  words  were 
useful  to  sophists  and  to  iliose  who  reason  lo  deceive,  so, 
on  tJie  other  hand,  to  the  poet  synonytnes  were  necessary, 

T^  Soitijfi    Si  oiiyurvfiiui.f 

The  great  utility  of  syoonymes  stimulated  the  ancient 
critics  and  grammarians  to  make  colleciions  of  them,  at  an 
early  period  in  literature.  Of  those  now  extant,  the  most 
fincienl  is  that  of  Greek  synouynies,  by  Ammonius,  a  gram- 
marian, who  flourished,  according  to  some  writers,  iu  the 
second  century,  and  according  to  others,  in  the  fourtii.     His 

COlle^ion,  imder  the  title  of  'Afifitariov  ntyt  'Ofioimv  xoi  JiaipiQiav 

^f^ibiy,  was  Grst  printed  by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  1497,  and 
afterwards,  with  corrections,  by  Henry  Stephens,  who  pub- 
lisbcd  this,  with  other  Treatises  relating  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, in  the  Appendix  to  his  Thesaurus;  from  which  it  was 
copied  by  Scapula,  Coiislantine,  and  others,  and  annexed  to 
tlieir  lexicons  of  the  Greek  language.  The  best  edition, 
however,  is  that  of  Valckenaer,  published  in  1739,  in  two 
EiDall  quarto  volumes,  one  of  which  consists  of  the  valuable 
annotations  of  that  eminent  scholar. 

The  early  l{.oman  writers  have  not  left  us  any  professed 
1  collection  of  synonymcs  in  their  language,  like  that  of  Ammo- 
I  nius  for  the  Greek.     We  find,  however,  interspersed  through 
I  their  works,  occasional  observations  on  the  subject,  and  nu- 
merous  instances  given  of  words,    considered  to  be  either 
synonymous,  or  slightly  distinguishable  from  each  other  in 
meaning.     But  for  a  well-known  example  in  Cicero's  Epis- 
I  lies,  we  should,  at  this  day,  be  very  likely  to  suppose,  that 
the  verbs  amare  and  dtligere  had  the  same  force  ;  he  says, 
I  however,  making  a  marked  distinction,  '*ut  scires,  euin  non 
B  me  diligi  solum,  verum  eliam  aniari."t     So  Seneca  dis- 
tinguishes between  lutut  and  tecurus ;  "  Tula  scelera   esse 


FiMltl.  "Pluribu*  autem  DominibUB  in  rddem  re  Tuign  uli- 
Linen  li  diducM,  mam  quandnm  proprism  vim  ontendcnt.''  — 
7.  "  Bed,  enin  idem  frcqueiili«imp  plum  Bignilicent,  quod 
lur,  JD.ni  lUDt  aliii  alia  lian«lior«,  aubltitiinn,  nitidiara,  juoun- 
KiDta.TacaliDra."  — Lib.viiLc.n.ll).    Eilil.  SjniUing. 

t  Arial  RJulor,   Lib  ili,  c.  3.    In  his  Calegoriea  the  ward  mwu^i'  ia  Died 
b)  a  aense  ■omevhat  different.     Caleg.  tap.  I. 
t  Cie.  EpiU.  ad  Famil.  Lib.  liii.  ep.  47. 
VOL.  XLIX.  —  NO.  105.  60 
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possunt,  seeura  non  possunt."  *  A  more  striking  example 
of  the  different  shades  of  meaning  in  Latin  words,  occurs  in 
Cicero's  ^'  Tusculan  Questions,"  which  our  younger  readers, 
at  least,  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  at  large  ;  ^^  Est  ergo 
(Bgritudo  opinio  recens  mali  praesentis,  in  quo  demitti  con- 

trabique   animo  rectum  esse  videatur : aegritudini 

[subjiciuntur] angor,  luctus,  moeror,  aerumna,  do- 
lor, lamentatio,  sollicitudo,  molestia,  afflictatio,   desperatio, 

et  siquae  sunt  de  genere  eodem Angor  [est]  aegri- 

tudo  premens  ;  luctus^  aegritudo  ex  ejus,  qui  carus  fuerit,  in- 
teritu  acerbo  ;  maror^  aegritudo  flebilis  ;  (Rrumna^  aegritudo 
laboriosa ;  dolor^  aegritudo,  crucians  ;  lamentatio^  aegritudo 
cum  ejulatu  ;  sollicitudo^  aegritudo  cum  cogitatione  ;  molestia, 
aegritudo  permanens ;  afflictatio,  aegritudo  cum  vexatione  cor- 
poris ;   desperatio,  aegritudo   sine  ulla  rerum   exspectatione 

meliorum."t 

On  this  passage  D'Alembert  justly  remarks ;  —  "  We  invite 

the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  whole  passage,  and  what 
precedes  and  follows  it ;  he  will  there  see,  with  what  care 
and  precision  the  ancients  could  define  things,  whenever  they 
took  pains  to  do  it  ;  he  will,  moreover,  be  convinced,  that,  if 
the  ancients  had  taken  care  to  define  all  their  words  thus  mi- 
nutely, we  should  find  an  infinity  of  shades  of  meaning  which 
escape  us  in  a  dead  language.  "|  In  addition  to  the  Roman 
authors  here  cited,  we  may  refer  to  Varro,  Festus,  Aulus 
Gellius,  Donatus,  and  others,  who  bestowed  some  attention 
on  this  subject.  Among  the  more  modem  writers,  we  ought 
not  to  overlook  the  celebrated  French  lawyer,  Brissonius, 
whose  work,  De  Formulis  et  Solennibus  Populi  Romani 
Verbis,  though  primarily  intended  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
Roman  Law,  contains  a  body  of  criticism,  on  numerous 
Latin  terms,  of  high  value  to  the  general  student  in  classical 
literature. 

Besides  the  collections  of  Synonymes  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  there  have  been  similar  ones  made  for  some 
of  the  living  languages  of  Europe  ;  and  among  these,  the  well- 
known  work  of  the  Abbe  Girard,  the  ^ouveau  Dictionnaire 
Universel  des  Synonymes  de  la  Langue  Fran^aise,  was  the 
first  in  point  of  time,  and  has  served  as  the  model  for  suc- 
ceeding authors,  in  his  own  and  other  countries.     He  was 

*  Senec.  Epist.  97. 

t  Cic.  TSucul.  QutBsL,  Lib.  iv.  cap.  7,  8. 

X  D'Alembert,  Synonymes,  verba  Douleur. 
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the  first  Freocli  writer  who  made  iliia  subject  his  particular 
study  ;  iliougli  some  others  had  occasionally  cinployed  iliem- 
selves  upon  it.  Girard'ti  work  was  oiiginally  pubtislied  oiore 
than  a  century  ago  (I71S),  and  has  since  gone  through  the 
lianth  o(  various  editors,  the  last  of  whom,  the  well-known 
French  writer,  M.  Guizot,  has  most  maierialty  improved  it ; 
and  the  work  now  contains  all  that  is  important  in  ihe  collec- 
tions of  BeauzL-e,  Roubaud,  D'Alembert,  atid  the  ancient 
French  Dictionaries  in  general. 

In  Italy,  a  book  of  Synonymes  of  the  Italian  language  was 
published  at  Parma,  in  the  year  1778,  by  Alessaiidro  Maria 
Bandiera;  and  a  very  complete  work  on  ibis  suhject,  by 
Giovanni  Romani,  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1825-6. 

The  Germans,  with  their  characteristic  industry  and  philo- 
sophical spirit,  have  ejected  more  iban  any  oilier  nation  in 
this  department  of  literature.  For  the  synonymes  of  their 
own  language,  they  have  the  works  of  Slosch,  Heynaiz, 
Eberliard,  and  many  others,  in  which  (as  Guizot  justly  ob- 
serres)  we  lind  constant  proofs  of  the  solidity,  depth,  and 
extent  of  their  views  in  philological  science. 

Our  English  brethren,  it  gives  us  pain  to  say,  are  as  far 
behind  ibe  Germans  in  this,  as  in  other  departments  of  phi- 
lology. Their  first  work,  we  believe,  was  ihat  of  ilie 
"  multifarious"  Dr.  Trusler,  who  is  described  by  an  English 
author,  as  "  one  of  those  superficial  writers,  whom  the  book- 
sellers employ  lo  compile  books  for  superficial  readers." 
His  book,  however,  has  been  consulted  by  two  subsequent 
writers,  Taylor  and  Crabb. 

Next  to  Triisler's  work  we  have  the  "  British  Synonymy," 
by  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Piozzi  (in  1794),  whose  learning 
Johnson  described,  with  ejnphasis,  as  "  that  of  a  schooU  < 
boy  in  one  of  the  lower  forms  "  ;  and  her  book  is  ni 
gotten  as  one  of  the  authorities  on  this  subject. 

To  these  succeeded  a  little  work,  called  "English  Sj/> 
nooymes  Discriminated,"  by  W.  Taylor,  Jr.,  published  ti 
1813.  It  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  but  not  exiensln 
enough  for  the  use  of  scholars. 

The  latest  English  work  is  that  of  Crabb,  who  has  cdl 
lected  a  great  mass  of  materials  from  other  writers,  f 
larly  from  Mr,  Taylor,  but  has  not  exercised  sufficient  dif 
crimination  in  ihe  use  of  them.  Yet  lie  seems  lo  have  be«^ 
stimulated  to  undertake  the  work,  because  "  we  [Englisbfl 


imre  DOC  a  sinde  wrker  no  has  ircmed  k  in  zaeiaUiJU  man- 
ner, and  adeqane  to  its  iaaartJBce.^  ^!* 

The  indiffisreoce.  wfaach  has  been  maifested  bv  Ei^Iish 
scholars  in  respect  to  the  fjin— yj  of  dieir  ovn  iai^uage, 
has  been  still  more  coospicuoos  is  die  case  of  the  Latin ; 
which  is  the  more  extraordiianr.  as  r^^rfawii  fags  long  boasted 
of  her  cultiTatioo  of  classical  leancK.  And  it  ts  a  litde  re- 
markable, that  she  has  sufieied  the  scfaofars  of  Scotland  to 
hare  the  honor  of  prodticins  the  first  Briiisfa  ordinal  work 
on  Latin  SjiKMiTmes  (which  was  pobfbbed,  too,  snce  the 
present  centorj  beeanj,  br  Dr.  John  Hill,  Profiessor  of  Hu- 
manitj  in  the  Universitr  of  Edinbmrii ;  a  hdky  qoarto, 
which  did  not  at  all  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  pubBc,  and,  we 
believe,  b  no  longer  known  amoos  the  ^'  appantus "  of 
students.  Enelbh  scholars  are,  therefore,  soil  obliged  to 
depend  upon  the  work  of  M.  Gardin  DianesiiQ  (foHrmerlj 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Unirersitr  of  Paris),  entitled 
^^  Synonjrmes  Latins,"  &c.  ^'  a  Tlmitatioo  de  M.  TAbbe 
Girard,"  and  originally  published  at  Paris  in  the  year  1788. 
This  useful  work  was  translated  and  published  in  English, 
^^  with  additions  and  corrections,"  bj  the  Rer.  J.  M.  Cos- 
set, in  1803,  and  still  enjoys  a  high  reputation  in  England. 

But,  valuable  as  the  work  of  Dumesnil  was  for  students 
of  Latin,  at  the  period  when  it  was  constructed,  the  re- 
searches of  scholars,  particularly  in  Germany,  have  since  fur- 
nished a  large  mass  of  materials,  from  which  improvements 
and  correciions  could  be  made.  This  has  been  ably  done 
by  Dr.  Lewis  Rarashorn,  in  his  original  "  Latin  Synony- 
mies," of  which  the  work,  named  at  the  bead  of  this  article, 
is  an  abridgment,  for  the  use  of  "schools  and  private  stu- 
dents," made  by  the  author  himself. 

Dr.  Ramshorn  is  an  eminent  philologist  and  practical  in- 
structer  in  Germany  ;  and  the  work  before  us  bears  ample 
testimony  to  his  merits  in  both  these  respects.  He  has  taken 
for  the  basis  of  his  work  the  Synonymes  of  Gardin  Dumes- 
nil, recast  and  augmented,  as  a  new  edition  of  the  Universal 
Latin  Synonymes  of  Emesti. 

**  Upon  the  works  of  these  two  scholars,  then,"  says  Mr. 
Lieber,  the  translator  of  the  present  American  edition,  "Dr. 
Ramshorn,  a  distinguished  philologer,  and  practical  teacher 
in  Germany,  has  built  his  own,  adding  from  the  rich  treasures 
of  the  science  of  languages,  so  abundant  in  bis  country. 
Comparative  philology  and  etymologic  knowledge,  now  so  zeal- 
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ously  and  successfully  cultivated  in  Germany,  form  a  science 
which  exhibits  to  us  order,  organic  connexion,  depth  of  mean- 
ing, and  progressive  developement,  where  before,  disorder, 
disjointedness,  caprice,  or  a  barbarous  want  of  perception 
seemed  to  exist,  in  so  great  and  vast  a  sphere,  embracing 
many  tribes  and  generations,  that  the  scholar,  who  enters 
deeper  and  deeper  into  this  comprehensive  system,  extending 
over  Asia  and  Europe,  ancient  and  modern,  feels,  as  we  may 
imagine  one  to  feel,  who  beholds  the  firmament  for  the  first 
time,  after  being  informed,  that  all  its  glittering  hosts  move  in 
order,  and  according  to  the  wisest  principles.  Neither  the 
present  cultivation  of  this  branch  of  philologic  knowledge,  nor 
that  of  any  other,  appertaining  to  the  study  of  antiquity,  has 
been  without  its  due  influence  on  the  composition  of  the 
above-mentioned  work,  which  makes  it,  in  my  opinion,  a  pro- 
duction of  singular  merit.  My  friends  agreed  with  me,  that 
an  abridgment,  adapted  to  our  schools  and  colleges,  would 
supply  a  want,  which  has  long  been  felt  by  those  who  instruct 
in  Latin.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  fact,  that  Dr.  Ramshorn  himself  had  prepared  a  '  school 
edition'  of  his  work,  I  resolved  to  translate  it  into  English. 
I  have  done  so,  and  feel  convinced,  provided  I  have  performed 
my  task  with  any  degree  of  success,  that  few  works  can  be 
offered,  to  all  who  study  or  promote  the  study  of  antiquity, 
more  welcome  than  this." — Preface  of  the  Translator,  p.  iii. 

In  this  commendation  of  the  work,  and  its  great  value  to 
the  faithful  and  zealous  student,  we  most  cordially  concur, 
as  we  have  no  doubt  every  one  will,  who  shall  have  occasion 
to  examine  it  as  minutely  as  we  have  done.  We  have  not 
room  for  many  extracts  ;  but  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge, 
in  some  degree,  of  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  work,  we 
here  subjoin  a  few  specimens  ;  regretting,  at  the  same  time,  that 
our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  exhibit  a  larger  portion  of  it. 

"Amare,  DiLiGERE  ;  Amicus,  Familiaris,  Necessarius  ; 
Amor,  Caritas,  Pietas.  Amare,  to  love,  from  inclination, 
and  because  the  subject  pleases  our  heart;  Diligere,  from 
esteem,  as  a  subject  dear  to  us  :  Sciaa  Egnatium  a  me  fion 
diligi  solum,  verum  etiam  amari.  Cic.  Amicus,  friend  in 
general,  and  the  sincere,  true  friend;  Fami  It  arts,  a  friend  of 
the  house,  with  whom  we  have  become  familiar  by  daily  inter- 
course; ^ecessarius,  a  friend  allied  to  us  by  duty,  ashy 
relations  of  public  office,  the  duties  and  relations  of  hospitality, 
mutual  acts  of  kindness:  Cum  Dejotaro  mihi  amicitiam  res 
publica  concUiavit,  familiaritatem  consuetudo  aUulit,  sum- 
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mam  vera  neceaaitudinem  magyia  ejus  offidain  me  et  in 
exercitum  mewn  effeceruni,  Cic.  — -  Amor,  love,  as  affection  and 
sensual,  also  with  animals;  Car  it  as,  the  intense  love  to  a 
highly  valued  object,  result  of  reflection,  and  only  of  a  pure 
kind  ;  PxetaSy  dutiful  love,  from  natural  as  well  as  religious 
impulse,  toward  those  to  whom  we  owe  our  life  and  the  happi- 
ness of  it :  ^%d  car  it  ate  movetiiur  homines^  td  deorum,  palrioi, 
parenium;  aut  a  mo  re,  utfratrum,  liberorum,  famUiaruun,  Cic. 
Pi  etas  erga  patriam  aut  parentes  aut  alios  sangmtte  conjtmctos 
officium  consei^are  monet.  Id."  —  pp.  66,  67. 

''Anima,  Spiritus,  Animus,  Mens,  .^nt ma,  the  breath, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  air;  the  soul,  as  the  vivifying  substance,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancients,  of  every  living  being  :  Clodium  ani- 
man  effiantem  reliquit.  Cic.  Spiritus,  the  breathing,  breath, 
which  inhales  and  exhales  the  air  in  draughts  :  Jhpera  arteria 
excipit  animan  earn,  qua  ducta  est  spiritu.  Cic.  Exlremum 
spiritum  ore  excipere.  Id.  Animus,  the  human  soul  as  the 
principium  of  feeling,  desire,  and  thinking  :  ImmortaHtas  ani- 
mi.  Constamus  ex  animo  et  corpore.  Cic.  Mens,  under- 
standing, as  faculty  of  reflection;  disposition  :  Mentiregmtm 
tolius  animi  a  natura  tributum  est,  Cic. "  —  pp.  71,  72. 

**  CoGNOscERE,  Agnoscere,  DiGNOscERE.  Cognosccre, 
to  become  acquainted  with,  to  know  something  by  certain 
marks  of  distinction  (in  German,  erkennen),  Ccesar  lUyricas 
nationes  adire  et  regiones  cognoscere  volebat,  Cses.  SlaHUus 
CO gnovit  et  signum  et  manum  suam.  Cic.  Agnoscere,  re- 
cognising something  already  known,  acknowledging  :  Deum 
agnoscis  exoperibus  ejus.  Cic.  Dignos cere,  to  distinguish 
something  by  known  marks  from  other  things:  TJt  possem  curoo 
dignos cere  rectum.  Hor."  —  p.  122. 

**  Educere,  Educare,  Tollere.  Educere,  rearing,  has 
reference  to  care  and  preservation;  Educare,  bringing  up, 
educating,  education  and  formation  of  body  and  mind  ;  Toi- 
I  ere,  according  to  Roman  custom,  the  taking  up,  as  father, 
the  infant  from  the  ground,  and  thus  undertaking  its  care  and 
education  ;  Parentis  est,  quern  procreavit  et  eduxerit,  eum 
vesiire.  Cic.  E  due  at  nutrix,  instituit  pcedagogus,  Varr.  Quod 
erit  natum,tollito.   Plaut."  —  p.  183. 

**  Inquit,  Ait,  Digit.  Inquit  (in,  —  Gothic  quithan, 
speaking,  saying  ;  inquit,  therefore,  he  speaks  into,  the  con- 
versation ;  inquam,  is  conjunctive  form),  he  says,  says  he,  and 
quite  general  as  a  formula  of  introducing  words  of  another  : 
Hoc  libro  quasi  ipsos  induxi  loquentes,  ne  inquam  et  inquit 
scepius  interponeretur.  Cic.  Ait,  he  assures,  asserts,  main- 
tains, as  a  formula  of  citing  the  assertion  of  another,  which 
we  cite  by  way  of  narration,  and  as  contradistinction  to  negat; 
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Ite  affirms.  But  if  not  only  mere  negation  and  affirmation  arc 
opposed  to  each  other,  but  whole  ulliriiiing  or  negativing  BCii' 
tencea,  the  wurdd  .Dicii — negat  are  used  ;  besides  this  use, 
dicil  is  sirnpty  an  indicating  and  prefatory  formula  of  citing 
the  words  of  others  :  ^tfaciam,  in  qui  a,  ommna  verms  1  Aio. 
Hor.  Slkcnium  cilucunl :  aiunt  ab  to  literal  publicas  cue  cor- 
Tuplas.  Cic.  Coiaidius  ad  Citaarcm  necurrif;  dicit,  montem, 
qutm  a  Labitno  occupari  voluerit,  ub  huslihut  teneri.  Cces."  — 
p.  259. 

"  NecoTtu.ii,  Res.  JVe^olium,  occnpalion,  opp,  olium  : 
In  otio  ttse  yolitia,  ipinni  in  ntgolio,  Ter.,  the  occupation 
or  affair  as  the  task  for  a  free  activity  to  obtain  an  object,  es- 
pecially used  of  an  official,  professional,  and  in  general  of  a 
dutiful  business:  ^egotium  magishaltbui  esl  datum,  lU  cw- 
rarent,  ul  shu  vi  mihi  adificare  Ucerel.  Cic.  Ret,  130,  every 
subject  of  which  we  can  r«,  ihal  is,  every  thing  which  can  be 
BUpposed  to  exist  (rcor  is  connected  with  the  Gcrmari  ridrn,  to 
apeak,  for  speaking  and  thinking  or  judging  coincide  original- 
ly) ;  the  thing,  as  generic  term  for  somelliing,  the  more  deli- 
nite  determination  of  which  is  to  be  known  from  its  accompa- 
niments, e.  g.  divina,  mititarii:  Aon  re  ductus  et,  sed  opinions. 
Cic,  Rem  agerv,  transacting,  attending  to  an  atfair,  which 
touches  the  interest  of  some  one  ;  JVegotium  agtre,  attend- 
ing to  an  afiair,  business,  which  claims  our  attention  on  ac- 
count of  some  duty  or  obligation.  Acs  tal  mihi  lecnm,  I  have 
to  do  with  you,  lo  fight  it  out  with  you  ;  JVegotium,  I  have 
Bomelhing  lo  settle  with  you.  (The  deficiency  in  the  English 
language,  that  we  have  but  one  word,  thing,  for  the  (lerinan 
■Ding  and  Sachc,  renders  it  always  diflncult  for  one  who  has 
not  entered  entirely  into  the  spirit  of  Latin  to  comprehend  the 
whole  and  full  meaning  of  res;  because,  (hough  the  Latin  has, 
tike  the  English,  but  one  word,  res  signifies  infinitely  more 
than  the  English  term  thing.)  "  —  pp.  319,  320. 

"Pi.iima,Pb.vxa,  PiNN*.  P/iwfllhe  down-feather:  P/h- 
tna  vtrsieohreg  columbii  daitt  ttml.  Cic.  Pcnna,  the  larger 
wing-feather,  also  (he  wing  itself;  Puhrrempennis  detcrgere. 
Plin.  Gallinie  pullog  penniifovrnl.  Cic.  Pinno.  a  thick, 
eliff,  and  longer  feather:  Galli  cnudia  magnii,  frequentibia  pin- 
nit.   Varr.   Pinnte  dalie  piscibus.   Plin.,  fins.     — pp.  349, 350, 

Such  is  the  body  of  this  useful  volume.  But  we  must  not 
omit  to  notice  the  introduclory  remarks  (about  forty  pages) , 
under  the  head  of  "  Latin  Terminations  "  ;  of  which  Mr. 
Lieber  observes,  that  "  they  will  be  considered  by  many  as 
containing,  now  and  then,  views  too  bold  or  fanciful."  He 
has,  for  good  reasons,  however,  decided  to  retain  the  whole 
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of  this  Introduction  ;  observing,  that  he  did  not  feel  author- 
ized to  omit  it,  partly  on  account  of  its  own  merit,  which 
will  be  more  available,  however,  for  the  teacher  than  the 
pupil,  partly  because  the  author  refers  to  it  in  the  main  body 
of  the  work.  The  doctrine  laid  down  in  it  is,  that  a  word 
receives  a  specific  meaning  by  its  terminationy  and  becomes, 
through  it,  a  part  of  speech  ;  that  the  root  of  a  word  con- 
sists, generally,  of  a  short  syllable  ending  with  a  consonant ; 
but  that,  of  many  Latin  words,  it  is  lost,  if  it  has  not  been 
preserved  in  other  ancient  languages  ;  that  the  oldest  nominal 
forms  contain  the  personal  pronouns  ;  the  others,  the  declen- 
sions. Under  this  last  head,  the  author  has  the  following 
remarks,  which  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  views. 

''  The  third  declension  is  the  oldest  on  account  of  the  gen- 
erality of  its  forms  ;  for,  through  them,  it  designates  only  ex- 
istence and  its  modifications,  and  contains  most  original 
words  ;  the  monosyllabic  almost  exclusively. 

**  The  Jirsl  and  second  distinguish  clearly  subject  and  qual- 
ity, person  and  thing,  and  the  genera. 

''The fourth  declension  designates  permanent  conditions, 
as  such,  and  in  some,  inanimate  objects  ;  e.  g.  acus^  arcus, 
comu, 

''The  fifth  contains  only  denominations  of  essential  proper- 
ties, hence  only/emtmne  nouns.  This  is  also  the  reason  why 
it  had,  at  an  early  period,  many  words  in  common  with  the 
third  and  first  declensions,  as  ^tites,  auiei,  quie  ;  plebes,  plebei, 
and  the  long  ablative  terminations,  fame,  mole,  tabi  ;  farther, 
materies  and  materia^  &c. 

'*  In  the  third  declension  there  are,  besides,  the  mono- 
syllabic radical  words  without  form,  as  lac,  sol,  ren,  lar,  cor, 
fur.''  — pp.  1,2. 

The  author,  accordingly,  then  proceeds  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  Substantive,  Adjective,  Verbal,  and  Pronominal 
Forms.    Under  the  first,  for  example,  he  remarks,  that 

"  The  termination  s  is  the  general  form  designating  exist- 
ence ;  first,  when  attached  to  the  last  radical  sound  or  fused 
with  it,  as  sus,  urbs,  ma^,  laus,  mors,  pax,  grex,  nix  ;  second- 
ly, with  a  vowel,  in  nubes,  qui€»,  navw,  lapts,  honos,  custos, 
Iepu9,  palus.  The  termination  tas,  gen.  talis,  designates 
quality  ;  itis,  gen.  tittis,  property  ;  thus  juvenias  is  youth 
distinguishable  by  early  years,  delicacy,  and  blooming  beauty; 
juvenius,  youth  in  its  vigor  and  strength,  opp.  senectus  ;  ju- 
venta,  the  whole  age,   period  of  youth  ;  senectus,  old  age  as 
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condition  of  decreasing  powers,  but  atso  venerable  on  account 
of  greater  experience  ;  scneela,  old  age,  as  the  last  period  of 
inan'a  life  ;  senium,  old  age,  with  its  complaints  and  burdens, 
oppressive  age.  Feiilus,  truth,  as  quality  ;  verum,  as  the  True 
ilaelf."  — p.  2. 

In  this  manner  he  proceeds  through  the  dilferent  divisions 
flf  his  subject ;  and  though,  as  Mr.  Lleber  observes,  in  his 
Preface,  the  author's  views  may  be,  now  and  then,  too  bold 
or  ranciful,  yet  the  reader,  particularly  inslrticters,  will  find 
abundant  materials  for  consideration,  which  will  be  important 
to  the  thorough  study  of  the  Latin  language. 

We  cannot  but  congratulate  the  students  of  the  Latin 
language  in  this  country  upon  the  publication  of  a  work, 
which  IS  superior  to  any  one  of  the  kind,  lliat  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  in  the  English  language  ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  considered  a  necessary  part  of  the  apparatus  of  every 
student's  library,  as  well  as  of  every  school  where  the  Latin 
language  is  taught. 

We  must  not  conclude  our  remarks  upon  this  volume, 
without  adverting  to  the  extraordinary  care  with  which  it 
lias  been  carried  through  the  press  ;  a  consummation,  not 
so  easy  as  most  readers  would  imagine,  in  works  where  the 
variety  of  types  and  languages  is  apt  to  mislead  the  most 
lynx-eyed  corrector,  and  in  school-books,  above  all  others, 
of  the  highest  importance.  The  type  and  paper,  we  may 
add,  are  excellent ;  and  we  notice  these  particulars,  because 
we  entirely  agree  with  that  celebrated  ICnglish  instrucier, 
Knox,  whose  experience  taught  him,  that  '^  the  type  and 
paper  [of  school-books]  cannot  he  too  beauliful.  These  al- 
lure and  please  tiie  eye  "  ;  •  and  we  may,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, without  much  departure  from  the  meaning  of  the 
Roman  poet,  apply  to  this  neat  volume  the  commendatory 
remark, — "  Charts  regis, et  pumice  omnia  tequata." 
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Art.  VIII.  —  A  Discourse  on  the  Lifcj  Services,  and  Char' 
acter  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer^  delivered  before  the 
Albany  Institute^  April  Ibth^  1839  ;  mth  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Colony  and  Manor  of  Rensselaencycky  in 
an  Appendix.  By  Daniel  D.  Barnard.  Albany. 
Printed  by  HofTinan  &  White.     8vo.     pp.  144. 

The  late  General  Van  Rensselaer,  whose  life  is  the 
subject  of  this  valuable  pamphlet,  was  a  man  richly  deserving 
of  remembrance.  His  character  was  of  sterling  purity.  Few 
persons,  in  any  country  or  age,  have  silently  and  unostenta- 
tiously exercised  a  happier  influence  on  society.  Born  to 
the  hereditary  possession  of  great  wealth,  which  increased 
in  his  hands,  not  by  the  arts  or  through  the  passion  of  ac- 
cumulation, but  purely  because  the  simplicity  of  his  taste  left 
a  surplus  of  his  income,  after  all  the  calls  of  duty  and  be* 
nevolence  were  answered,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
the  sternest  censor  to  find  aught  to  reproach  in  the  modesty 
of  his  life  and  manners.  His  purse  was  the  treasury  of  the 
poor,  who  resorted  to  it  for  their  own  wants,  and  of  the  phi- 
lanthropic, who  found  it  an  unfailing  spring  of  liberal  aid  for 
every  work  of  Christian  charity.  But  his  bounty,  as  far  as 
possible,  was  dispensed  in  secret,  and  with  that  discrimina- 
tion, which  a  sense  of  justice,  no  less  than  the  unambitious 
tone  of  his  own  character,  required.  He  granted  generous 
aid  to  deserving  objects,  but  flung  no  largesses  into  the  lap 
of  sturdy  or  popular  beggars.  The  task  of  giving  judicious- 
ly, out  of  large  means,  is  by  no  means  quite  so  easy  to  be 
performed,  as  may  at  first  be  thought,  by  those  who  reflect 
little  on  the  subject,  and  think,  if  they  had  the  philosopher's 
stone,  they  could  make  everybody  rich  and  happy.  The 
number  of  demands,  very  great,  always,  on  all  who  are  known 
or  supposed  to  have  wealth,  is  indefinitely  and  oppressively 
multiplied,  whenever  the  willingness  to  give  liberally  is 
known  to  coexist  with  the  means.  The  great  mass  of  pri- 
vate wants,  real  and  fictitious,  the  boundless  circle  of  public 
charities,  deserving  and  undeserving,  are  diligently  urged 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  aflluent.  No  fortune  is  ade- 
quate to  the  tithe  of  these  calls,  if  it  should  all  be  appropriated 
to  satisfy  them.  The  task  of  apportionment,  of  selection, 
and  refusal,  is  difficult  and  thankless.     It  was  performed  by 
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General  Van  Rensselaer,  wilh  guileless  simpliciiy  of  heart, 
with  a  strict  regard  lo  priocipie,  and  with  such  gentleness  of 
Spirit,  where  high-raised  expectations  were  lo  he  disappoint- 
ed, that,  as  probably  no  man  of  pro]>ei'ty  in  the  country  ever 
gave  more  away,  so  do  man's  charities  were  ever  less  invid- 
ious and  ofiensive. 

General  Van  Rensselaer's  liberality  was  not  confined  to 
acts  of  charily.  He  wisely  appropriated  a  portion  of  his 
ample  means  to  the  promotion  of  praclica!  education  ;  of 
which,  perhaps,  we  ought  rather  to  speak  as  of  an  act  of  cbari- 
h",  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  term.  The  School  of  Natural 
Science,  which  he  founded  and  endowed  at  Troy,  is  a  monu- 
ment of  far-sighted  benevolence.  Among  its  principal  ob- 
jects, one  was  "to  qualify  teachers  for  Instructing  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  mechanics  in  the  application  of  experi- 
mental chemistry,  philosophy,  and  natural  history,  to  agricul- 
ture, domestic  economy,  and  the  arts  and  manufactures." 
Mr.  Barnard  speaks  of  its  results  in  tlie  following  terms  : 

"  It  IB  impossible  to  compute,  nr  perhaps  to  give  any  rational 
conjecture  about,  the  nmounl  of  good  which  has  already  been 
effected  through  this  raimilicent  and  ski!  fully -devised  charily  ; 
much  more  impossible  is  it  to  compass,  in  thought,  the  benelils 
which  coming  generations  must  reap  from  that  system  and  plan 
of  li^ucation,  of  which  the  example  was  first  set,  and  the  emi- 
nent utility  saliafactorily  tested,  in  the  Rensselaer  Institute. 
Schools  have  been  set  up  on  the  Rensselaer  method,  in  various 
and  distant  parts  of  our  country  ;  and  it  has  been  stated  to  me 
as  a  FhcI,  from  calculations  actually  made,  that  the  Instiiute 
has  itself  furnished  to  the  community  more  experimental 
Teachers  and  Professors,  State  Geologists,  Principal  and  Ab- 
■Istant  Englnpers  on  Public  Works,  and  practical  Chemists 
and  Naturalists,  than  have  been  furnished.  In  the  same  lime, 
by  all  the  Colleges  in  Hie  Union.  If  the  half  of  this  statement 
be  true,  the  result,  In  llila  single  partlculir,  is  a  proud  one  for 
the  memory  of  the  Patron,  through  whose  almost  unknown  mu- 
nificence It  has  been  effected."  —  pp.  82,  83. 

The  personal  history  of  General  Van  Rensselaer  is,  In 
some  respects,  one  of  extraordinary  interest.  He  belonged 
to  a  class,  never  numerous  in  the  Northern  and  Middle 
Slates,  scarcely  known,  in  fact,  in  New  England,  that  of 
large  landed  proprietors.  He  inherited  an  immense  proper- 
ty, known  by  the  name  of  the  Manor  of  Rensselaerwyck, 
granted  to  his  ancestor  in  the  eariiest  period  of  the  Dutch 
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jurisdiction  in  New  York  ;  and  with  it  the  title,  privileges, 
and  honors  of  a  Patroon^  as  the  lord  of  the  manor  appears  to 
have  been  called  in  the  Dutch  colonial  law.  As  far  as  we 
are  aware,  General  Van  Rensselaer  was  the  only  individual, 
to  whom,  within  the  memory  of  man,  this  title,  originally  of 
right,  and  after  the  American  Revolution  by  universal  courte- 
sy, has  been  conceded.  The  class  of  very  rich  men,  gen- 
erally, but  not  without  exceptions,  (of  which  Hancock  and 
Carroll,  as  well  as  the  Patroon  are  memorable  examples,)  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  looked  with  fear  upon 
that  event,  and  shrunk  from  its  possible  results,  among  which 
confiscation  was  that  which  the  entire  history  of  rebellion 
rendered  most  familiar  to  a  timid  mind,  wedded  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  good  things  of  life.  General  Van  Rensse- 
laer was  barely  eleven  years  old,  when  the  war  broke  out ; 
but  bis  guardians  and  family  embraced  the  cause  of  indepen- 
dence, and  he  was  nurtured  upon  pure  whig  principles.  His 
large  property,  his  attachment  to  the  federal  constitution  at 
the  time  of  its  formation,  and  his  adherence  to  its  principles, 
against  the  various  measures  which,  at  different  periods,  have 
been  devised,  in  violation  of  its  spirit,  sometimes  of  its  let- 
ter, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  temporary,  political  ends, 
threw  him,  for  the  better  half  of  his  life,  into  the  political 
minority  of  his  native  State.  He  was  associated,  as  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, with  Mr.  Jay,  for  six  years,  but  failed,  by  a 
small  number  of  votes,  to  be  elected  his  successor.  Had 
he  been  willing  to  use  a  few  catchwords  of  party,  he  would 
easily  have  won  and  worn,  through  life,  the  honors  which 
were  won  from  him  by  others,  great  and  patriotic  men,  cer- 
tainly, but  who  were  vviHing  to  speak  the  Shibboleth^  which 
he  was  not.  In  the  war  of  1812,  he  was  placed  in  the 
chief  military  command  by  his  rival.  Governor  Tompkins  ; 
and,  though  nothing  could  well  be  conceived  less  congenial, 
than  his  doniestic,  tranquil,  unobtrusive  character,  with  the 
fervor,  the  passion,  and  recklessness  of  military  life,  yet  he 
promptly  obeyed  the  call,  engaged  with  spirit  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  and  did  all  that  could  be  done  by  an 
invading  general,  who,  after  entering  the  enemy's  country, 
finds  his  army  troubled  with  constitutional  scruples  on  the 
subject  of  following  him. 

General  Van  Rensselaer  was  a  Canal  Commissioner  in 
New  York,  from  the  first  formation  of  the  Board,  which  had 
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in  charge  the  magniGceni  system  of  irilernal  navigation  of 
that  Slate.  His  known  practical  wisdom,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  extensive  private  concerns,  made  it  an  object  of 
public  policy  to  enlist  liis  name  and  influence'on  llie  side 
of  (he  big  flitch,  at  the  lime  when  i)ie  noble  enterprise  liad  to 
struggle  into  existence  under  the  weight  of  all  the  odium 
which  could  be  cast  upon  it,  by  politicians  of  the  same  gauge 
and  calibre  with  those,  who  are  unceasing  in  iheir  eiforts,  in 
our  own  Stale,  lo  cast  reproach  upon  an  enterprise  of 
similar  chaiacier,  and,  considering  the  proportion  of  our 
means,  not  of  inferior  magnitude. 

In  Congress  he  moved  in  a  sphere  above  the  sioi 
party.  It  was  pleasing  to  coniemplale  one,  whose  polil 
cal  course  was  unwavering,  still  commanding  universal  re- 
spect by  amenity  of  manners  and  purity  of  character.  It 
fell  to  bis  lot,  by  his  casting  vote  in  Febniary,  1S25,  to  de- 
cide the  ballot  of  New  York  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  to  cause  the 
election  of  President  .Tohn  Quincy  Adams,  at  the  first  trial. 
It  is  necessary  lo  be  acquainted  with  the  private  history  of 
that  day,  to  know  what  firmness  was  required  lo  perform  this 
duty,  and  from  what  convulsions  it  saved  the  Union.  There 
were  those,  it  is  said,  who  desired  that,  out  of  a  long-pro- 
tracted struggle  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  state  of 
affairs  should  arise,  which  would  defy  all  arbitration  but  that 
of  the  sword.  Ii  devolved  on  General  Van  Rensselaer,  by 
bis  casting  vote  in  the  delegation  of  his  Slate,  to  avert  the 
danger  of  any  such  convulsion,  if  such  danger  existed.'  But 
such  was  (he  unquestioned  honesty  of  his  purpose,  that  eveo 
this  critical  relation  to  a  question  so  momentous  in  no  di 
gree  afTecied  his  universal  popularity  in  Gongi 

The  secret  strength  of  his  character  was  no  doubt  founded 
on  religious  principle.  In  the  morning  of  life,  and  while  sur- 
rounded by  every  thing  which  could  tempt  him  to  worldliness, 
he  made  a  pubhc  profession  of  religion  in  the  church  of  his 
fathers,  and  maintained,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  the  character 
of  a  consistent  Christian.  This  topic  is  happily  adverted 
by  Mr.  Barnard  ;  — 

"  In  presenting,  ns  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  order  of  lime, 
the  events  of  this  good  man's  life,  1  must  not  omit  to  mend 
one  in  this  place,  certainly  of  no  inconsiderable  importance, 
miy  considered  as  atTecling  our  right  judgment  of  hii 
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twenty-three  years  of  age,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  just  on  the 
threshold  of  mature  hfe,  which  sparkled  brightly  before  him, 
with  large  possessions,  and  wealth  enough  to  lay  the  world 
under  contribution  for  whatever  it  can  afford  to  pamper  appe- 
tite and  passion,  and  supply  the  means  of  wanton  and  luxurious 
indulgence  ;  it  was  then,  and  under  such  circumstances,  that 
he  deliberately  chose,  by  a  formal  profession  of  religious  faith, 
and  a  personal  vow  of  religious  obedience,  according  to  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Christian  Church  as  adopted  by 
the  Dutch  Reformers,  to  pledge  himself  to  a  life  of  temperance, 
simplicity,  truth,  and  purity.  How  well  he  kept  his  vow,  is 
known  to  all  who  had  occasion  to  observe  him  ;  and  how  emi- 
nently he  was  blest  in  keeping  it,  was  seen  in  all  those  quar- 
ters, where,  I  think,  the  Christian  b  wont  to  look  for  the  pro- 
mise of  the  life  tkal  now  is,  —  in  the  calm  and  quiet  of  a  peaceful 
existence,  in  domestic  relations  of  the  most  tender,  harmonious, 
and  beautiful  character,  and  in  a  resigned,  appropriate,  and 
happy  death."  —  pp.  36  -  38. 

His  remains  were  committed  to  the  tomb  with  ceremonies 
well  befitting  the  occasion  ;  — 

"  His  own  desire  had  been  frequently  expressed,  that,  when 
the  time  came,  his  body  should  be  borne  to  the  common  Tomb 
of  his  Fathers,  with  simple  ceremonies  only,  and  with  an  entire 
absence  of  ostentatious  parade.  This  injunction  was  obeyed 
by  his  family,  as  far  as  the  public,  and  public  bodies,  would 
consent  it  should  be.  It  was  arranged,  that  the  religious  so- 
lemnities of  his  funeral  should  be  celebrated  at  the  North 
Dutch  Church  in  this  city,  —  his  own  place  of  public  worship,  — 
and  in  the  presence  of  that  fellowship  of  Christians  belonging 
there,  with  which  he  had  been  connected,  as  a  Member  in 
Communion,  for  more  than  half  a  century.  From  thence  to 
the  family  vault,  near  his  late  residence,  a  procession  was  form- 
ed. The  Body,  in  its  simple  and  unadorned  Cotiin,  was  borne 
on  mens'  shoulders,  —  the  bearers  frequently  relieving  each 
other,  — the  pall  supported  by  those  who  had  known  him  long 
and  loved  him  well.  No  hearse  was  permitted  to  receive  the 
burden.  The  mourners  followed  ;  af\er  them,  the  Municipal 
Authorities  of  the  City  ;  several  public  Societies  ;  the  Chief 
Magistrate  and  other  Executive  Officers  of  the  State  ;  and  the 
Legislature  in  order  ;  and  then  came  citizens  and  strangers, 
falling  in  by  two  and  two,  until  the  procession  was  extended  to 
a  most  unusual  and  imposing  length.  All  were  on  foot.  No 
carnages  were  used.  The  military  were  in  citizens'  dress. 
All  badges  of  office  had  been  laid  aside.     No  plumes  nodded  ; 
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no  helmets  glistened  ;  no  muaic  murmured  ;  solemn,  slow,  and 
silent,  the  processiun  moved  on,  through  rhick  and  thronging, 
but  orderly  and  rcapeclful  ranks,  crowding  the  streets,  snd 
lining  the  casements  of  every  dwelling  on  either  side.  And 
thus  were  the  remains  of  the  good  man  carried,  and  deposited 
in  their  resting-place  ;  and  thus  were  they  attended.  Nor 
ever  had  a  more  simple  riineral :  none  were  ever  followed  hy 
larger  train  of  sincere  and  Burrowing  mourners."  —  pp.  ill,  9S 

The  author  of  tiiis  pamphlet  is  well  known  to  most  of  our 
readers,  as  a  distinguished  member  of  Cone,ress,  during  iha 
administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  of  the  Assembly  of  New 
York,  as  a  member  from  Albany.  His  speeches,  on  numer- 
ous important  topics  of  finance,  educaiion,  and  general  policy^ 
mark  him  out  as  one  of  llie  most  enlightened  of  our  statesmen. 
Uniting  the  cultivation  of  letters  with  thai  of  politics,  he  haa 
favored  the  public  with  several  addresses,  delivered  on  litera- 
ry occasions,  and  before  the  societies  for  intellectual  improve- 
ment, which  abound  at  the  present  day.  They  are  all  of  a 
very  high  order.  Sound  principles,  forcible  reasoning,  hap- 
py illustration,  and  a  chaste  style,  characterize  Mr.  Barnard's 
irrilings.  The  present  Discourse  is,  we  think,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  his  productions.  It  presents  us  a  very  satis- 
factory historical  sketch  of  the  life  and  services  of  a  most  dis- 
tinguished individual.  It  will  furnish  materials  to  the  histo- 
rian. The  Appendix  contains  an  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  Colony  and  Manor  of  Rensselaerwyck,  the  hereditary  es- 
tate of  the  family.  This  little  colony,  —  but  large  patrimo- 
ny, —  must,  we  think,  be  m  generis  in  its  origin  and  for- 
tunes ;  and  it  serves  with  other  efforts  at  colonial  establisb- 
menl.  singularly  various  as  they  were,  to  illustrate  the  vagij«i 
aod  searching  activity  of  the  spirit  of  adventure,  in  its  direc* 
tion  toward  the  settlement  of  America  at  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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Art.  IX.— critical  NOTICES. 


1.  —  The  Mathemcdxcal  Miscellany,  Conducted  by  C.  Gill, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Institute  at  Flushing, 
Long  Island.     Vol.  I.    pp.  414.    8vo. 

This  volume  is  formed  of  six  numbers,  which  have  been 
published  as  a  periodical,  two  numbers  yearly,  during  the 
last  three  years.  Without  intending  to  give  any  thing  like 
an  analysis  of  the  work,  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  pro- 
mulgate, to  the  extent  of  our  circulation,  a  knowledge  of  its 
publication  ;  claiming  for  the  learned  and  ingenious  con- 
tributors to  its  pages  the  honor  which  their  labors,  in  the 
most  abstract  department  of  science,  so  richly  merit.  We 
feel  this  duty  the  more  strongly  impressed  upon  us,  when  we 
reflect,  that,  apart  from  the  satisfaction  found  in  the  success- 
ful investigation  and  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  Miscel- 
lany, its  authors  can  look  for  no  possible  reward  but  that 
of  reputation,  which,  if  limited  to  those  who  read  and  ap- 
preciate their  work,  must  be  altogether  too  narrow  for  their 
deserts.  We  perceive,  moreover,  in  the  modest  and  unpre- 
suining  science  of  this  work,  some  compensation  for  the  high 
tone  of  pretension,  amongst  us,  to  discovery,  in  departments 
of  philosophy,  in  which,  if  truth  must  be  told,  we  are  lamen- 
tably deficient. 

Publications,,  similar  to  that  here  noticed,  have  been  long 
known  in  Europe.  The  most  celebrated  of  these,  the  ^^  La- 
dies'Diary,"  was  commenced  in  1704,  and  is  yet  continued. 
On  the  list  of  its  contributors  are  the  names  of  Simp- 
son, Emerson,  Landen,  Hutton,  and  Vince.  In  addition 
to  the  "  Ladies'  Diary,"  the  English  have,  likewise,  sup- 
ported the  "Gentlemen's  Diary,"  the  **  Mathematical  Com- 
panion," Hutton's  "  Miscellanea  Curiosa,"  and  Leybourn's 
**  Mathematical  Repository  "  ;  the  pages  of  which  bear 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  English 
mathematicians.  Nor  is  a  mathematical  periodical  entirely 
new  in  this  country  ;  as  the  present  work  was  preceded 
by  "  The  Mathematical  Correspondence,"  "  The  Analyst," 
and,  more  immediately,  by  the  '*  Mathematical  Diary  "  ;  the 
publication  of  which  was  commenced,  in  the  year  1825,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Adrain,  then  mathematical  professor  in 
Columbia  College,  and  was  continued  by  him  and  Mr.  Ryan 
to  the  year  1830  ;  forming  two  volumes  of  316  and  194  pages. 
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The  ^^  Diary  "  contains  problems  of  the  highest  order,  the 
solution  of  which  required  the  most  consummate  skill  in  the 
application  of  mathematical  analysis.  Amongst  the  princi- 
pal contributors  to  this  work,  besides  its  editors,  were,  Dr. 
Bowditch,  (who  took  a  constant  and  deep  interest  in  its  suc- 
cess, and,  as  the  most  effectual  exhibition  of  his  desire  to 
encourage  it,  always  furnished  solutions  to  all  the  problems,) 
and  the  eminent  mathematicians.  Professors  Strong,  Ander- 
son, and  Nulty. 

The  character  of  the  '^  Miscellany  "  difiers,  in  no  essential 
respect,  from  its  predecessor,  except  in  the  addition  of  what 
is  called  a  Junior  Department,  comprising  problems  suited 
to  the  strength  of  those  who  have  not  yet  penetrated  the 
depths  of  mathematical  learning.  The  body  of  the  work, 
like  the  '^  Diary,"  contains  problems  requiring  the  whole 
power  of  the  calculus,  as  is  shown  by  the  solutions  of  its 
principal  contributors,  of  whom  we  cannot  refrain  from  men- 
tioning the  names  of  the  eminent  Professors,  Avery,  Catlin, 
Gill,  the  editor,  Peirce,  Root,  and  Strong.  Nor  can  we  for- 
bear adding  to  this  record  the  fact,  that  the  name  of  Pro- 
fessor Strong  runs  through  every  number  of  the  **  Diary  " 
and  ^'  Miscellany,"  as  having  furnished  solutions  to  every 
question  in  both  works.  Since  we  regard  the  publication  of 
the  '^  Miscellany  "  as  highly  honorable  to  its  authors,  and 
one  of  the  most  efficient  means  which  can  be  devised  for 
promoting  the  cultivation  and  advancement  of  the  science  to 
which  it  is  devoted,  we  cannot  but  hope,  that  it  will  be  con- 
tinued in  an  uninterrupted  series. 


2.  —  The  Writings  of  John  Marshall,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  Constitution,  Boston  :  James 
Munroe  &  Co.     1839.     8vo.     pp.  728. 

This  volume  contains  the  opinions  delivered  by  the  late 
Chief  Justice,  upon  the  various  questions  of  constitutional  law 
which  came  before  him  while  in  office.  It  includes,  not  only 
those  of  the  whole  bench,  drawn  up  by  himself,  but  one  or  two 
other  opinions,  in  which  he  dissented  from  the  majority  of  the 
Court,  as  well  as  some  of  his  own  decisions  upon  the  circuit* 
The  object  of  the  editor,  in  the  present  compilation,  is  stated 
to  havu  been,  first,  to  place  these  masterly  discourses  within 
the  reach  of  the  general  public,  by  collecting  them  together, 
out  of  the  numerous  volumes  of  Reports  in  which  they  lie  scat- 
tered; and  secondly,  to  furnish  the  student  of  the  Constitution 
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with  the  means  of  ready  reference  to  the  leading  cases,  to 
which  his  text-books  so  frequently  direct  him.  In  this  latter 
view,  the  present  work  forms  an  indispensable  companion  to 
Judge  Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  Chancellor  Kent.  To  render  the  volume  perfect  in 
this  respect,  the  editor  has,  with  good  judgment,  added  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  delivered  by  other  judges 
prior  to  the  death  of  its  late,  lamented  chief 

It  is  superfluous,  at  this  day,  and  after  what  we  have  here- 
tofore said,  to  add  a  remark  upon  the  opinions  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  whom  his  illustrious  compeer  has,  with  such  appro- 
priate emphasis,  styled  ''The  Expounder  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." They  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  contemporaneous 
expositions,  shedding  a  flood  of  light  upon  that  great  instru- 
ment ;  not  to  be  obscured  but  by  a  ruthless  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  text  itself.  We  have  only  to  express  our  judg- 
ment, that  the  editor  of  this  volume  has  rendered  an  essentia) 
service  to  the  country  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  student  of 
constitutional  law,  by  its  publication;  and  that,  without  it,  no 
apparatus  for  this  important  study  can  be  deemed  complete. 


3.  —  Undine,  a  Miniaiure  Romance.  From  the  German  of 
Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouqui^.  Colman's  Library  of 
Romance.     New  York.     1839.     12mo.     pp.211. 

Fouque's  beautiful  little  Romance  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  detailed  criticism  at  our  hands.  We  mention  it  now, 
merely  to  say,  that  the  new  translation, — understood  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  a  retired  scholar  of  Massachusetts,  —  is  dis- 
tinguished by  close  fidelity  to  the  original,  and  by  elegance 
and  freedom  at  the  same  time.  It  is  evidently  a  work  of  love. 
The  translator's  mind  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the  book, 
and  he  has  therefore  been  able  to  reproduce  it,  with  all  the  life 
and  delicate  beauty  which  the  original  exhibits  on  every  page. 
A  work  of  such  pure  imagination  as  Undine,  —  so  exquisitely 
conceived,  and  so  admirably  sustained  in  all  its  parts,  —  re- 
quires in  the  translator  a  taste,  a  fancy,  and  a  command  over 
the  resources  of  language,  not  ordinarily  possessed.  All  these 
conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  work  before  us;  and  we  hope  the 
translator  will  feel  himself  bound  to  try  his  hand  again  in  the 
same  way.  It  will  be  doing  good  service  to  the  literature  of 
the  country, 


Kinne'3  Quesfions  on  Blackslone. 


4. —  The  Most  tmporlanl  Parts  of  Blaekatone'*  foimnenfartM 
reduced  to  Qucsiions  and  .Snsweri.  Hy  As*  Kinme. 
New  York:    W.  E.  Deane.    1838.    8vo.    pp.190, 


The  compiler  of  this 

book  has  Ira 

nscribed,  nearly  or  quite 

verbalim,  Mr.  Field's  ' 

'  Analysis  of  Blackslone's 

ries,  in  a  Series  of  Que 

stions,"  published  in  1811 ; 

to  which  he 

has  annexed  brief  ansv 

vera,  from  the 

text  itself 

The  merit 

of  Mr.  Field's   plan   co 

naisted  in  this, 

that,  in  ordi 

:r  to  answer 

must  study,  ai 

id   even   maa 

iter,  the  en- 

tire  Comiiieotariea;  wh 

ile  his  attention  waa  at  [h 

e  same  time 

drawn  to  the  princijial 

subjecta.      Bu 

t  Mr.  Kinne 

,  having  set 

down  an  answer  to  each  question,  i 
motive  to  study  and  reOeclioti,  or  leads  the  student  lo  s  view 
of  the  subject  so  very  rapid  and  superiicial,  as  lo  leave  but 
few  and  faint  traces  in  the  mind  The  former  method  calls 
into  action  and  improves  the  whole  intellect ;  the  latter  exer- 
cises the  memory  alone.  The  one  would  qualify  the  student 
to  compose  a  legal  catechism  ;  the  other  will  only  enable  him 
to  say  he  has  learned  one.  The  difference  between  them  is 
like  that  between  two  students  of  mathematics,  the  one  of 
whom  has  solved  each  problem  for  himself,  while  the  other 
has  only  transcribed  and  committed  to  memory  the  results  of 
his  fellow.     He  does  but  wade  ;  his  fellow  can  swim. 

ompiler's  honesty  in  offering  this  book  to 

n   original   conception  ;   in  withholdinir   all 

d,  into  whose  labors  he  has  so  unceremo- 

id  in  uaing  parts  of  that  gentleman's  pre- 

jwledgmenl,   we    at    present   say  nothing. 

1  noticing  this  producliua  is  to  record  our 

It  protest  against  the  facility  with  which  gen- 

her  ranks  of  science,  are  accustomed  to  give 

in   commendation  of  works   they  have    but 

er,  or  never  read  at  all,  and  of  whose  au- 

nothing.      Mr.    Field's    "Analysis"   was 

in  1823,  and  has  since  been  appended 

1  editions  of  Chitty's  Blac' 


Of  the  present  c 
the  public  as  his  on 
allusion  to  Mr.  Fiel 
niously  entered  ;  at 
face  without  ackni 
Our  main  purpose  ii 


their  signatures 
slightly  turned  t 
thors    ihey    kno 
printed  in  this  country  ii 
to  the  several  Americf 

on  almost  every  lawyer's  shelves  ;  and  yet  here  is  a  piratical 
transcript  of  thai  work,  rendered  of  very  questionable  value 
by  the  compiler's  additions,  ushered  forth  lo  the  public,  like 
the  latest  patent  medicine,  with  a  string  of  certificates  from 
some  half  a  dozen  eminent  judges  and  lawyers,  no  one  of  whom, 
it  is  but  charily  lo  suppose,  ever  examined  it  with  any  care,  yet 
all  of  whom  commend  it  as  an  original  work,  of  great  merit, 
and  highly  deserving  the  patronage  of  the  pcol'ession.     Would 
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they  have  given  any  man  a  letter  of  credit  to  their  grocer, 
upon  80  little  inquiry  into  his  character  ? 


5.  —  The  Tuscfdan  Questions  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero.  In 
Five  Books,  Translated  by  George  Alexa!<vder  Otis, 
Esq.  12mo.  Boston:  James  B.  Dow,  Publisher.  1839. 

*' Opinionum  enim  commenta  delet'Dies,  natures  judiria 
confirmat."  These  words  of  Cicero  the  translator  of  the 
Tusculan  Questions  has  very  properly  adopted  as  a  part  of  the 
motto  to  his  volume  ;  as  the  inroads  which  time  has  made  on 
some  points  of  speculative  philosophy,  and  the  confirmation  it 
has  afforded  to  others,  are  nowhere  more  strikingly  visible, 
than  in  this  work.  The  great  Roman  orator,  philosopher,  and 
moralist,  as  is  well  known,  was  deeply  versed  in  the  writings 
of  the  Greeks  ;  but  he  brought  to  the  investigation  of  truth  a 
mind,  in  a  good  degree  independent  of  authority ;  nor  was  he 
afraid  to  declare  openly  his  own  opinions.  Moral  qualities 
the  most  attractive  and  impressive  are  exhibited  in  his  philo- 
sophical writings;  and  his  sentiments  are  clothed  in  a  style  so 
polished  and  ornamented,  and  yet  so  precise  and  well  adapted 
to  the  subject  in  discussion,  that  a  charm  is  difiused  over  the 
whole,  which  takes  an  irresistible  hold  on  the  reader.  To  the 
full  understanding,  however,  of  a  work  so  ancient,  something 
more  is  now  wanting  than  the  bare  text.  This  translation, 
therefore,  we  think,  should  have  been  accompanied  with  a 
clear  statement  of  the  object  of  each  of  the  dialogues,  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  argument.  Something  likewise  is  needed,  if  all 
the  interest  is  to  be  given  to  the  work  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
to  apprize  the  reader  of  what  later  investigations  have  shown 
to  be  erroneous,  or  have  confirmed,  in  the  reasonings  of  Cice- 
ro. Illustrations  of  this  kind  need  not  have  occupied  much 
space,  and  would  have  made  this  translation  far  more  intelli- 
gible and  attractive  ;  and  the  entire  want  of  them  is  the  first 
objection  we  have  to  this  performance. 

Another  objection  is,  that  this  translation,  considered  as  an 
exhibition  of  the  thoughts  of  Cicero,  is  not  unfrequently  erro- 
neous, oflen  obscure,  where  there  is  no  direct  violation  of  the 
author's  meaning,  and  sometimes  so  harshly  and  even  awk- 
wardly expressed,  as  to  form  a  most  striking  contrast  to  the 
easy,  graceful,  and  harmonious  flow  of  the  original.  To  show 
very  obvious  and  undeniable  mistakes  in  expressing  in  English 
Cicero's  meaning,  we  might  turn  to  almost  any  page  of  the 
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volume.  The  first  sentence  of  the  first  bonk  shall  furnish  aa 
exatnpte.  Here  the  words  "  remissa  temporibus  "  are  trans- 
lated "  dropped  at  times."  The  only  queation,  which  can 
arise  about  the  meaning  of  these  words,  is,  whether  "  tempo- 
ribue"  ia  in  the  dative  case,  or  in  the  ablative,  signifying  the 
cause.  According  to  the  former  conalruclion,  Cicero  mnst 
be  understood  to  eay,  that  his  philosophical  studies  had  been 
"  yielded,"  or  "  given  up  to  untoward  events  ";  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  that  this  relaxation  had  occurred  "  by,"  or 
"  in  consequence  of"  such  events,  where  the  ditlerence  is  in 
the  expression,  nnd  not  in  the  general  idea.  That  "  lempori- 
bus  "  is  an  ablative  of  lime  in  the  grammatical  sense,  is  what 
no  commentator  on  this  work  ever  thought  of,  and  js  a  trans- 
lalion  wholly  inadmissible.  Cicero  does  not  affirm,  that  his 
speculations  in  philosophy  had  been  "  dropped  at  times,"  but 
that  they  had  received  a  check  in  the  disastrous  period  imme- 
diately preceding,  though  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  that 
now,  al^er  a  long  interval,  they  were  resumed. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  second  section  of  the  same  book  in 
the  original,  where  we  find  this  sent<tnce;  "Objecit  [Cato]  ut 
probrum  M.  Nohiliori,  tjuod  is  in  provinciam  poetas  duxiseet  ; 
duxerat  aulem  consul  ille  in  £toliam,  ut  acimus,  Ennium  ;  " 
which  Mr.  Otis  has  thus  done  into  Englisli.  "  He  [Cato]  ob- 
jects it  as  a  reproach  to  Marcus  Nobilior,  that  he  permitted 
poets  to  attend  him  into  his  province.  That  consul  look  with 
him,  however,  into  ^tolia,  as  we  know,  Ennius."  Not  to 
dwell  upon  other  points  of  this  translation,  the  sense  of  "  au- 
tem,"  in  the  latter  clause,  is  wholly  mistaken.  Where  some 
new  fact  is  introduced,  and  a  slight  opposition,  perhaps,  ia  im- 
plied, the  conjunction  "  aulem  "  has  nearly  the  force  of 
"enira";  as  ili  in  the  Greek,  in  similar  circumstances,  corre- 
sponds to  ]■»(.  The  tense  of  "  duxerat  "  ia  varied  in  the  trans- 
lation to  the  entire  derangement  of  the  meaning  of  the  author. 
The  following  would  belter  express  the  meaning  of  the  original. 
"  For  that  consul,  as  we  know,  had  taken  Ennius  with  him  into 
.£to1ia."  The  most  obvious  import  of  the  translation  of 
Mr.  Otis  is,  that  the  conaul,  M.  Nobilior,  look  Ennius  with 
bim,  notwithstanding  the  reproaches  of  Cato  ;  but  this  is  not 
what  Cicero  says. 

On  the  next  page  of  the  translation,  we  find  this  passage. 
"Geometry  was  held  by  them  [the  Greeks]  in  the  highest 
honor  ;  and,  therefore,  nothing  more  illustrious,  than  their 
mathematicians.  But  we  have  ndvanced  the  limits  of  this  art 
no  further  than  its  uses  in  surveying  and  reasoning."  Cicero 
here  plainly  implies,  that  the  Romans  made  a  less  extensive 
application  of  geometry,  than  the  Greeks  ;    and  yet,   if 
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of  Governor  Shirley,  who  passed  Ihe  carW  part  of  her  life  in 
Cambridge,  in  the  family  of  Judge  Trowbridge.  The  eubse- 
quent  years  of  Ihis  young  lady's  Nfe  were  spent  in  England, 
and  were  marked  by  romantic  ond  melancholy  incidents, 
enough  to  form  the  substance  of  a  very  respectable  novel. 
The  piece  concludes  with  a  very  lively  and  well-written  letter, 
dated  1T63,  which  we  would  have  quoted  but  for  the  cause 
which  flo  oflen  embarrasses  us  at  this  stage  of  a  Number. 

Most  of  the  poetry  in  the  volume  is  not  remaihably  good. 
The  "Sibyl,"  by  Miss  Browne,  ia  one  of  the  best  pieces  ;  those 
hy  Mr.  Mellen,  wiili  the  exception  of  two  or  three  brilliant 
thoughts,  disguised  under  the  most  affected  phraseology,  are 
the  worst  Miss  Gould  and  the  Author  of  "Miriam  "  appear 
with  their  accustomed  excellence. 


7.  —  Beaidien of  Erereti.  Boston:  James  Burns.  16mo.  pp.  180, 

This  little  volume  is  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  a  rnuch 
better  edition  of  the  Beauties  of  Everett  was  published  some 
years  ago,  by  the  American  Stationers'  Company,  in  octavo. 
What  we  mean  is,  that  beauty  is  such  a  pervading  element  in 
the  works  of  Edward  Everett,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
selection.  The  moment  we  open  a  volume  of  his,  —  no  matter 
where,  —  we  seem  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  beauty;  the 
beauty  of  profound  thought,  expressed  in  the  purest  and  sweet- 
eat  eloquence  of  the  English  language;  illustrated  by  graceful 
and  poetical  imagery,  drawn  from  a  wide  range  of  knowledge ; 
—  that  calm  and  finished  beauty,  which  would  have  enchanted 
the  most  refined  assembly  of  Athens.  We  do  not  believe  the 
Orations  of  Mr.  Everett  can  be  matched  from  the  whole 
literature  of  modern  times,  in  this  respect  ;  and  therefore,  we 
say,  that  no  selection  can  be  made.  Still,  the  extracts  which 
Ihe  editor  of  [his  liltle  volume  has  given  us,  will,  perhaps,  be 
read  by  many  who  have  never  seen  the  collected  writings,  or 
heard  the  spoken  eloquence,  of  Mr.  Everett.  The  short  biog- 
raphy of  the  distinguished  author  cannot  fail  of  being  read 
with  lively  interest.  While  we  are  upon  Ihe  Beauties  of 
Everett,  we  venture  to  add  another  gem  to  the  string  of  bril- 
liants. It  is  from  his  admirable  speech  at  the  late  Second 
Centennial  Celebration  at  Barnstable. 

■  Do  you  think.  Sir,  as  we  repose  beneath  this  splendid  pnvilion, 
adorned  by  the  hand  of  Ihhir,  1>loomlnjj  wiih  festive  gnriands,  wreallied 
wiib  the  BiaT9  and  stripes  of  ibis  great  republic,  resounding  with  strains 
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□r  heart-elirriDg  muaic,  that,  merely  because  il  stands  upon  iho  soil  of 
BarosTalile,  we  form  any  idea  of  the  spot  aa  il  appeared  lo  Cnplain 
MilcB  SUDilish  and  his  companioas,  on  tlie  15[li  or  16th  ol'  November, 
WiaO?  Oh,  uo,  Sir.  Let  us  go  op  for  a  moment,  ia  iiniigmaiion,  lo 
yonder  hill,  which  overlooks  the  tillage  and  tlic  bay,  and  siippoae  our- 
selves standing  there  on  some  hieak,  ungenial  morning,  in  ihp  tnid'lle 
of  Noveiulier  of  that  year.  The  coast  is  fringnl  with  ice.  Drwry 
jbreels,  interspersed  with  sandy  iract^  till  the  back  groiiud.  Natb)n| 
of  humanity  quickens  on  tlie  apoi,  save  a  few  roaming  Envnges,  who. 
ill-proviiied  with  what  even  they  deem  the  necessaries  of  life,  are  diit- 

Sing  with  their  lingers  a  scanty  repast  out  of  the  frozen  aanda.  No 
riendl;  lighlhouaes  had  aa  yet  hung  up  their  creesets  upon  your 
headlands ;  no  hrave  tiilol'bont  was  hovering  lihe  a  aea-tiird  on  the 
tops  of  the  waves,  beyond  the  Cape,  lo  guide  the  shatten'd  bark  to  its 
harixiur ;  no  eliarta  and  soundinfca  made  ilie  secret  pathwavs  of  the  drep 
aa  plain  ae  a  gravelled  road  through  a  lawn ;  no  comfortaolo  dwelling* 
along  Ihe  line  of  the  shore,  anil  whore  are  now  your  well- In  habited 
streets,  spoke  a  welcome  to  ibe  Pilgrim ;  no  Biee])le  poured  the  music 
of  Sahbath  mom  into  the  ear  of  the  fugitive  for  cousciencu'  sake. 
Primeval  wildness  and  native  ilesolatiou  brood  oversea  and  land  ;  and 
ftum  the  9lh  of  November,  when,  after  a  most  calamiinus  vojase,  ihc 
May-flower  first  caine  to  anchor  in  Provincetown  harbour,  to  the  end 
of  December,  the  entiremale  portion  ortheeotn|>Bny  was  occupied,  for 
the  greater  part  of  evt?ry  day,  and  often  by  night  as  well  ns  by  day,  in 
exploring  the  coast  and  seeking  a  place  of  rest,  amidst  perils  from 
the  ravages,  from  the  unknown  shore,  aiid  the  elements^  whil^h  it 
makes  one's  heart  bleed  lo  think  U|K>ii. 

"  But  this  dreary  waste,  which  we  lliua  contemplate  iu  iiiiaginatioli, 
and  which  ihey  travereed  in  sad  reality,  is  a  chosen  Imid.  il  is  a 
theatre  upou  which  an  all-gloriuua  drama  it>  to  be  enacted.  On  this 
fraxeu  soil,  —  driven  from  the  ivy-clad  cbirrchea  of  their  motbar 
land,  —  escaped,  at  last,  from  loathsome  prisons,  —  the  meek  felhpre 
of  a  pure  churrb  will  [ny  ihe  spiritual  basement  of  (hch*  irmple. 
Here,  on  the  everlasting  rock  of  liberty,  they  will  establish  the  foun- 
duiion  of  n  free  State.  Beneath  this  ungenial  wintry  sky,  princi- 
ples of  social  right,  iDsiitulions  of  civil  government,  shall  gerttiioate,  in 
whicli,  wl«t  seemed  the  Utopian  dreatiis  of  visionary  Dngrs,  are  ia  be 
more  than  realized. 

■■  But  let  us  coDtemplaif^,  for  a  moment,  the  iostniments  selected  by 
Providence,  for  this  |iolitlcal  and  moral  creation.  However  unprom- 
ising the  field  of  action,  the  agents  must  correspond  whh  thn  excel- 
lence of  the  worit.  Tho  time  is  truly  auapieioua.  England  ia  well 
Bupplied  with  all  the  materials  of  n  generoua  enterpriiie.  She  is  in 
the  full  affluence  of  h<?r  wealth  of  iiilellecl  and  character     The  age 


its  harvest  of  greHi  men.  The  Burleighs  and  Cecils  have  wundtid 
the  depths  of  BlateBmnusbip;  ihe  Drakes  and  Raleiglw  have  run  tbe 
whole  round  of  chivalry  aud  adventure;  the  Cokt«  nod  Bacons  an 
Bjiruoding  ihe  light  of  their  mnsii^r- minds  ihrongh  the  entire  unjfvfac 
of  [diiloiiupliy  and  law.  Out  of  a  generation  of  which  men  like 
these  are  ibe  guides  and  lighid,  it  canuot  he  dilUcult  to  select  lh« 
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leaders  of  any  lofty  unclertnking ;  buH,  ilirougli  their  ioDiience,  to  se- 
Ptire  ID  it  [be  proieclioD  of  royally.  But  ulaa,  for  New  England  !  — 
No,  Sir,  hap[iily  for  New  Eiiglaud,  Pravidencb  works  not  willi  liuniaa 
inmruinentB.  Noi  many  w'un  men  aiter  the  flesh,  not  many  niiglity, 
not  niany  noble,  sre  called.  Tlie  stara  of  human  grestness,  that  glit- 
ter ia  a  court,  are  not  deslined  10  rise  od  the  lowering  horizon  of  llie 
dusiiised  Colony.  The  feeble  company  of  Pilgrims  ia  not  to  be  mar- 
shalled hj  gartered  statesmen,  or  mitred  prelates.  Fleets  will  not  be 
dmiralched  to  convoy  the  little  band,  nor  nrmies  10  protect  it.  Had 
them  been  lionore  to  be  wuni,  or  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed,  or  plunder 
to  be  grasited,  hungry  courtiers,  niid-srimmer  friends,  godless  advcn- 
niret«,  would  have  eaten  out  the  heurt  of  the  enterpriHo.  Silhen 
Buching-hains  Bud  Somersets  would  have  blotted  it  with  tlieir  pntmu- 
age.  fiut,safe  amidst  their  unen vied  perils, strong  in  their  inofleusivB 
wealtneai,  rich  in  their  untenipting  poverty,  the  patient  fugillvet 

Krmitteil  to  pursue  unmolested  the  thorny  paths  of  tribulation ; 
ided  at  last  on  llie  unfriendly  shore,  the  hosts  of  God,  in  the  froa 
iRsil  of  December,  encamp  around  the  dwellings  of  the  just 

■  Stem  fimine  gunrds  the  Bolitary  cout, 
And  wialer  birricsdes  the  resltiu  of  fcoit.' 

"  Wliile  Bacon  is  altutiing  the  sweetest  strains  of  bis  honeyed  elo- 
quence to  soothe  the  dull  ear  of  a  crowned  pedant,  and  his  great 
nval,  only  less  obsequious,  ia  on  his  knees  to  deprecate  the  royal 
displeasure,  the  future  founders  of  the  new  republic  beyond  the  sea 
nre  training  up  for  their  illuHlrioiis  mission,  in  obscurity,  hardship, 
and  weary  exile  in  a  for«it;n  land. 

"  And  now,  —  for  the  fulness  of  time  ia  come,  —  let  us  ko  up  once 
more,  in  ima^instioa,  to  yonder  bill,  and  look  out  upon  mo  Novem- 
ber scene.  That  single  dark  speck,  just  discernible  through  the  per- 
spectire  glass,  on  the  warn?  of  waters,  is  tlie  fated  veaaeL  The  storm 
inoanii  through  her  tattered  canvass,  as  she  creeps,  almost  sinking,  to 
her  ancborogu  in  Provincetown  harbour;  and  them  she  liea,  with  all 
linr  treasures,  not  of  silver  and  gold,  (for  of  these  she  has  none,)  but 
of  coum^,  of  patience,  of  zeul,  of  liigh  spiritual  daring.  Su  olteii  as 
I  dwelt  m  imsgination  on  this  scene ;  when  I  consider  the  condition 
of  the  Mayflower,  utterly  incapable,  as  she  was,  of  living  through  an- 
other gale ;  when  I  survey  the  terrible  front  presented  by  our  roast  to 
the  navigator  who,  imacqunjnted  with  its  cbauuels  and  roadsteads, 
should  approach  It  in  the  stormy  season,  I  dare  not  cull  it  a  mcra 
piece  of  good  fortune,  that  the  general  North  and  South  wall  of  the 
ebore  of  New  England  should  be  broken  by  tliis  extraordinary  pro- 
jeotinn  of  the  Cape,  ninuing  out  into  the  occran  a  hundred  miles,  as  if 
on  purpose  to  receive  and  encircle  the  precious  vessel.  Ab  I  now  eJX 
her,  freighted  with  the  destinies  of  a  continent,  barely  eaca[>ed  from 
the  peril?  of  the  deep,  approucliing  the  shore  precisely  where  the 
brood  sweep  of  this  most  reinarkabTe  headland  presents  alniosi  the 
only  [Hiini,  at  which,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  Bho  could,  with  any  ease, 
have  made  u  harbour,  and  this,  perhaps,  the  very  best  on  the  seaboard, 
1  foel  my  spirit  raised  above  the  sphere  of  mere  natural  agencies.  I 
see  the  mountains  of  New  England  rising  frotn  tlieir  rocky  throne*. 
They  nlsli  forward  into  the  ocean,  settling  down  as  they  advance ;  Bti4 
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there  thej  range  themselves,  a  mighty  bulwark  around  the  Heaven- 
directed  ?ea»el.  Yes,  the  everlasting  God  himself  stretches  out  the 
arm  of  his  mercy  and  his  power,  in  substantial  manifestation,  and 
gathers  the  meek  company  of  his  worshippers  as  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand."  . 


8.  —  Observations  on  the  TSfphoid  Fever  cf  ^ew  Ef^land,  Read 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  (^ the  Massachusetts  Medical  Sod- 
ety,  May  29th,  1839.  By  Enoch  Hale,  M.  D.,  Attend- 
ing Physician  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

The  nature  of  diseases,  involving  the  question  of  their  iden- 
tity or  diversity,  was  formcn^ly  considered  as  depending  on 
^their  symptoms,  or  the  external  signs  which  they  exhibit,  and 
which  are  cognizable  by  our  senses.  But  the  modern  habits 
of  investigating  disease  have  furnished  an  ulterior  ground  for 
the  discrimination  of  morbid  affections,  founded  not  so  much 
upon  the  symptoms,  as  upon  the  anatomical  changes  which 
take  place  in  important  organs  of  the  body,  and  of  which 
changes  the  symptoms  are  merely  consequences. 

The  anatomical  character  of  many  diseases  is  well  estab- 
lished and  undoubted.  Thus  pleurisy  is  an  inflammation  of 
the  membrane  which  lines  the  chest,  and  phthisis  is  a  tuber- 
culous disease  of  the  lungs.  But  there  are  other  diseases, 
the  precise  structural  changes  accompanying  which,  arc,  at 
the  present  day,  unknown. 

The  continued  fevers,  especially  those  of  temperate  cli- 
mates, have  been  regarded  as  obscure  in  their  anatomical 
character,  and  have  afforded  fertile  themes  of  discussion  and 
controversy.  From  the  circumstance  of  their  pervading  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  affecting  all  its  functions,  they  have  been 
considered  as  dependent  on  no  particular  lesion,  or  morbid 
change,  of  any  part  or  organ,  and  they  have,  therefore,  been 
denominated  idiopathic  fevers  by  the  English,  and  filvres  es- 
sentielles  by  the  French. 

For  some  time  past,  the  patient  and  accurate  researches  of 
the  French  pathologists  have  been  bringing  this  question  very 
near  to  its  point  of  settlement.  And,  after  the  successive  approx- 
imations of  various  observers,  it  has  been  determined  by  the 
observations  of  the  indefatigable  Louis,  that  the  common  con- 
tinuedSfever  of  Paris  depends  on,  or  rather  is  connected  with, 
certain  changes,  in  the  elliptical  patches  of  the  ilium,  com- 
fnonXy  called  Peyer^s  glands  ;  and  that  these  changes  are  also 
accompanied  with  a  morbid  alteration  of  the  corresponding 
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mesenteric  glanda,  and,  likewise,  in  most  coses  by  a  change 
in  (lie  size  and  consistence  of  the  spleen. 

Soon  aller  this  discovery  became  known  in  thia  country,  it 
was  found,  that  the  continued  fevers,  in  and  about  Boston,  ex- 
hibited tile  precise  characters  wlilch  had  been  pointed  out  by 
Louia  ;  and  similar  observations  were  made,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  Philadelphia  and  in  Great  Britain,  and  elsewhere. 
So  thai  the  anatomical  character  of  our  most  common  con- 
tinued fever,  was  considered,  for  a  time,  asdelinitivety  settled. 

But  at  length  it  was  observed,  in  some  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  that  patients  died  of  continued  fever,  iu 
whom  no  morbid  change  whatever  could  be  delected  in  the 
organs  which  have  been  alluded  to  ;  so  that  the  fuilb  of  medi- 
cal men  began  to  be  shaken  in  the  infallibility  of  the  criteria 
laid  down  by  the  great  French  pathologist.  The  mystery 
was  not  solved,  until  it  was  found,  by  more  e.vlensive  obser- 
vation, that  the  symptoms,  which  occurred  in  the  cases  where 
Peyer's  glands  were  ajfected,  were  difTereni  from  those  which 
existed  in  the  cases  where  these  glanda  were  not  atTecIed. 
The  final  result  has  been  the  admisxion  of  the  existence  of 
two  distinct  diseases,  one  of  which,  called  lyphiu,  is  a  con- 
tagious fever,  occurring  in  the  British  ialands,  and  observed 
also  in  Philadelphia,  and  which  is  especially  prone  to  aSect 
dense  maaaes  of  population,  as  in  priaons,  ships,  and  crowd- 
ed habitations  of  the  poor  ;  the  other,  called  typhoid  fever, 
which  ia  the  common  fever  of  Paris  and  of  New  England, 
appearing  also  in  various  other  parts  ol'  the  United  States  and 
of  England,  and  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  sporadic  and 
noQ-conlagious. 

Dr.  Hale's  Discourse  is  an  able  and  intelligent  exposition 
of  the  pathology  of  the  Typhoid  fever  of  New  England,  as 
exhibited  in  its  physical  signs  and  anatomical  appearances. 
Besides  results  derived  from  his  private  practice,  he  has  given 
the  analysis  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  oases,  that  have 
occurred,  within  the  last  six  vears,  in  the  Masaachuselta 
General  Hospital,  of  which  one'hundred  and  seventy-five  ter- 
minated in  recovery.  In  addition  to  hia  Incid  and  instructive 
account  of  typhoid  fever,  he  has  bestowed  a  brief  notice  on 
the  recent  works  which  relate  to  the  fevers  of  Great  Britain, 
and  has  furnished  an  account  of  typhus,  founded  on  the  suc- 
cessive observations  of  Doctors  Lombard,  Siaberoh,  West, 
Stokes,  &,c.  in  Europe,  and  of  Doctor  Gerhard  in  this  country. 

In  respect  to  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  Dr.  Hale's  authori- 
ty is  added  to  the  growing  mass  of  testimony  in  favor  of  the  mild 
and  expectant  plan,  over  that  which  has  consisted  in  violent  and 
fruitless  oSbrta  to  force  the  disease  to  a  speedy  termination. 
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NOTE 

TO  ARTICLE  ▼.  OF  THE^PRESENT  NUMBER. 

The  last  accounts  from  Upper  Canada  would  seem  to  threat- 
en a  less  peaceable  state  of  things  for  the  coming  winter,  than 
we  have  been  anticipating.  ''  In  September  or  October,"  saj 
the  high  Tory  papers,  **  the  invasions  are  to  commence.  Win- 
ter is  not  to  be  waited  for,  this  time  ;  and  the  attack  is  to  be  as 
much  more  formidable  than  before,  as  it  is  earlier."  An  un- 
likely tale  enough.  Still,  its  authors  claim  to  speak  on  author- 
ity ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  ambiguous  intimations  to  the 
same  effect,  from  parties  on  this  side  the  line,  supposed  to  be 
in  all  the  secrets  of  the  ''Patriot"  cause. 

In  1837,  the  Canadian  insurgents  doubtless  carried  with  them 
the  honest  sympathies  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  frontier 
population.  The  British  nation  feels  no  shame  for  its  sympathy 
with  Greece  and  Poland  ;  and  ours  need  feel  none,  for  this 
their  early  interest  in  the  supposed  parallel  case  of  Canada. 
As  for  the  Navy  Island  and  other  movements  of  that  winter, 
thsy  are  quite  another  thing.  The  honest  sympathy  we  speak 
of  gave  opportunity  for  them,  but  was  not  their  cause.  The 
leaders  in  these  affairs  belonged  to  a  class,  whose  sympa- 
thies are  of  a  very  different  stamp  ;  and  their  doings,  and  the 
number  and  general  character  of  their  followers,  were  worthy 
of  their  motives.  Last  winter's  movements  had  little  or  no 
connexion  with  any  general  popular  feeling  on  Canadian  afifairs. 
This  feeling,  indeed,  was  fast  subsiding,  and  could  hardly  then 
be  called  a  popular  feeling  at  all.  Take  them  for  all  in  all,  the 
**  Hunters'  lodges  "  were  as  thorough  a  hoax,  on  a  large  scale, 
as  has  been  played  off  these  many  years.  Of  the  many,  whose 
names  figured  on  the  lodge-books,  a  small  number,  only,  ever 
thought  to  raise  a  finger  **  in  the  beaten  way  "  of  fighting;  and, 
even  of  that  small  number,  the  zeal  of  most  needed  little  cool- 
ing. The  hostility  of  the  Upper  Canadians  was  no  sooner 
proved,  than  it  was  found  efficient  to  this  end.  Sir  George's 
spies,  by  the  information  they  gave,  cost  Canada  a  world  of 
useless  alarm,  and  Great  Britain  a  goodly  amount  of  gold. 
Less  than  half  the  arming,  drilling,  marching,  and  paying,  that 
grew  out  of  it,  would  amply  have  sufficed  to  secure  the  provin- 
ces from  any  second  Prescott  expedition. 

As  regards  the  coming  winter,  two  things  are  tolerably  cer- 
tain ;  first,  that  there  is  now  no  general  feeling  of  interest  in 
the  Patriot  cause,  even  along  our  frontier,  and  no  approach  to 
it  in  any  other  part  of  the  country;  and,  second,  that  in  Canada, 
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as  well  as  on  our  frontier,  there  is  a  claaa  of  men  who  desire 
war,  and  are  bent  on  mischief.  On  our  side,  these  men  take 
the  name  of  "Patriots."  Some  of  them,  —  by  no  means  a. 
majorit/,  — are  from  Canada  ;  very  few,  Canadians  or  Ameri- 
cana, are  of  a  character  to  do  any  honor  to  any  cause.  The 
better  class  of  refugeeH  and  emigrants  from  Canada  (and  this 
class  is  far  from  small)  have  no  dealings  with  them.  In  Can- 
ada, no  party  is  more  averse  to  the  war-clamor,  or  more  sin- 
cerely deprecates  "  patriot"  expeditions,  than  the  intelligent 
liberal  party  of  the  Upper  Province.  Engaged  in  a  political 
struggle,  in  which  success  is  all-important  to  them,  and  with  a 
fair  prospect,  to  say  the  least,  if  they  can  but  have  fair  play, 
they  see  in  this  brigand  movement  the  one  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  their  success.  The  High  Church  Ohgarchy,  and  their 
adherents,  are  the  only  parly  that  gain  by  it.  It  gives  them 
what  they  most  aland  in  need  of,  —  a  hold  on  the  public  mind. 
Il  casts  an  odium  on  the  cause  they  fear  and  hate,  and  enables 
them  to  vilily  and  harassihe  friends  of  liberal  and  good  govern- 
ment in  the  province,  by  ascribing  to  them  the  actions  they 
most  deprecate.  No  wonder  it  is  this  party,  that  is  ever  most 
ready  with  false  rumors  of  fresh  risings  and  invasions.  The 
friends  of  liberal  principles  will  surely  not  be  guilty  of  the  folly 
of  playing  into  their  hands. 

Of  the  general  result  of  the  discussions,  at  present  going  on 
in  the  provinces,  provided  they  are  lelt  to  their  natural  course, 
DO  great  doubt  can  be  entertained.  The  four  lower  provinces 
have  each  a  House  of  Assembly,  pledged  by  their  past  course, 
to  support  the  Durham  recommendation  of  "  responsible  gov- 
ernment "  ;  and  in  each  the  great  body  of  the  people  holds, 
and  has  long  held,  the  same  doctrine.  Lower  Canada  haa, 
strictly  apeahing,  no  political  parlies  at  all.  The  English  race, 
tn  general,  for  the  present,  looks  at  the  "  responsible  govern- 
ment "  project  with  disfavor  ;  but  this  is  jusl  because,  in  limes 
past,  the  other  race  has  demanded  it.  Unite  the  provinces, 
and  so  put  their  race  in  the  majority  ;  and  in  a  very  short  lime 
they  will  be  the  first  to  insist  upon  il.  In  Upper  Canada,  all 
parties  may,  in  point  of  fact,  bo  said  to  insist  on  it  already. 
The  high  Tories  object  to  it  in  name,  and  that  with  no  little 
clamor  ;  but  ihey  are  as  warm,  as  any  of  their  neighbours, 
against  Imperial  interference,  the  moment  it  affects  themselves. 
Ju  r€Sle,  the  open  secession  of  their  allies  of  all  shades,  —  ihe 
allies  by  whose  aid  alone  they  were  victorious  at  the  last  elec- 
tion,—  threatens  their  party  with  political  annihilation  at  ihe 
next. 

The  British  government,  we  have  remarked,  hi 
od  itself  against  the  concession  of  this  principle  of  "local 
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dependence,"  as  it  is  sometimes  terroe<).  On  tbia  point,  we 
should  apeak  wilh  caution.  Lord  Normanby,  the  head  of  the 
coloDJnl  depaiinient,  in  his  last  apEeches  in  the  House  ot' Lords, 
has  expressed  himself  in  more  favorable  tenns,  Iban  were 
uaed  by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  Commons.  The  ministry, 
it  would  seem,  are  tolerably  ready  to  concede  the  point  in  prnc* 
lice,  BO  soon  as  it  shall  be  asked  in  earnest.  Their  objeclioa 
seems  to  be  to  the  bona  fide  avowal  of  the  pnnciple,  ta  a  Par- 
liament, where  their  political  antagonists  are  so  powerful,  and 
so  inveterate  against  them. 

The  fate  of  the  union  project  is  not  altogether  so  certain. 
The  union  of  the  six  provinces,  recommended  by  Lord  Dur- 
ham, has  not  been  much  discussed  ;  for  the  reason,  no  doubt, 
tliat  the  ministerial  measure  contemplates  only  a  union  of  the 
Canadaa.  To  this  latter  measure,  there  ate  some  most  serious 
objections,  on  the  score  of  policy  ;  and  several  parties  in  the 
Canadas  are  altogether  hostile  to  it.  The  ministerial  bill,  as  a 
whole,  we  believe  almost  all  parties  condemn,  on  one  accnunt 
or  other.  It  is  clear,  that  it  must  undergo  essential  changes, 
to  make  it  generally  acceptable,  The  (juestion  is,  whether 
any  plan  for  a  mero  union  of  the  C'anadns  can  be  made  so. 

While  the  proof  sheet  of  the  above  remarks  is  before  us,  we 
hear,  by  the  arrival  of  the  BritUk  Queen  aleam-ship,  of  the  ex- 
change of  deportrnents  between  Lord  Normanby  and  Lord  John 
Russell.  We  do  not  auppose  this  change,  of  itself,  is  likely  to 
have  much  eflect  as  regards  the  character  of  the  ministerial 
measures.  But,  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord 
John  has  long  been  the  most  prominent  member  of  the  present 
Cabinet ;  indeed,  he  has  always  been  understood  to  be  in 
every  way  the  most  elTective  man  in  it.  So  that  his  assumption 
of  the  duties  of  the  Colonial  department,  roust  be  regarded  ■• 
a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  ministry,  of  their  sense  of  lbs 
paramount  importance,  at  the  present  crisis,  of  the  Colonial 
politics  of  the  Empire.  It  holds  out  to  the  provinces  the  pn^ 
miae  of  having  their  affairs  elfectively  attended  to.  A  new 
Governor-general,  too,  is  on  his  way  to  Quebec  ;  a  civil,  in 
place  of  a  military,  governor.  This  is  well.  The  difficnity  is 
one  which  needs  a  statesman's  hand  to  remove  it,  not  a  sol- 
dier's ;  and  as  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  leaves  the  Cabinet  to 
undertake  his  present  mission,  it  is  to  be  presumed  ho  comes 
out  with  a  full  understanding,  on  his  part,  of  their  views,  tod 
full  conlideiice,  un  their  side,  in  his. 
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moip  hprcaflpr,  To  Ihla  inf  appenJtd  the  Rcts  of  incorponliaD,  under 
vliii.*h  Uie  piiiprittiin  bare  muiagfd  Itirir  aflain,  Lbfir  nilea  and  rpgula- 
tioDD,  in  ■  word  whitevci  niaj  be  conBld^ted  lo  fall  wilhlu  tlie  stallalical  or 
buaincBa  diviaioit  or  the  lubjccL  Then  IbPTC  are  vailoua  repoila  nnd  ollicr 
ducuoienta,  repuUished,  iiioludine  one  ofGrneral  Denrborn'a,  full  of  inlep- 
eat,  eapeciallj  u  illuatnling  ibe  dnigna  sod  principle!  of  thuw  who  ba?«  ] 
cooperated  in  the  proaecDtion  of  Ihia  enlerpriae.  Mr.  Juatioi 
DfdicalioD  Diaeourse  (wbicli,  we  believe,  wu  out  of  print)  it 
Colleolion. 

Thea  came,  what  lo  man^  readers  will  doubtlnaa  make  lite  moalaltractiTe 
portion  of  the  work,  descriptive  skelchea  of  Ibe  moat  remailiable  mnnu- 
menla  which  the  Cemetery  conlaine,  inleraperaed,  very  liberally,  with  ac- 
oarale  wood-cuts.     Tbese  cula  deserve  no  little  favor.     Tbej  are,  by  no 
meana,  of  tbe  indiSerent  execution  loo  coininon  among  ui  -,  great  pains  hava 
evidently  been  taken,  and  Ihat  aucceaafully,  to  niake  iheni  in  reality,  what   J 
ther  purpoil  In  be,  embeliiabnienla  of  tbe  vnluuie,  and,  moreover,  exceed-   1 
Inf  It  valuable  repreaentaliona  of  matlori  of  fact.    The  latter  pari  of  tb»  ■ 
woriE  ia  devoted  to  a  aelection  of  general  reading  matter,  in  proae  and  poe- 
try, appropriate  lo  Ihe  deaign  of  the  volume.      It  la  a  little  remarkable,  how 
much  of  thia  matter  haa  bwn  auggested  by  Mount  Auburn  itself,  or  ia  con- 
neoled  with  the  eatahlishmenl  in  aome  way.     Almoat  a  lileraiure  of  ilaelf 
haa  gathered  about  it  during  Ihe  few  yeara  ofita  exiatence. 

We  are  glad  to  we  an  intimation,  by  the  edilora  of  this  work,  tt--  -'  - 
pruprielora  think  of  aurronnding  the  cemetery  with  a  aubalanlial  ai 
pal  atone  wall,  in   place  nf  the  wooden  fence  which   now  eiiata. 
public  at  targe  are  interested  in  ill  Ihe«e  matlera,  and  they  will  learn  with  J 
pleaatire,  Ihat  the  proprietors  are  in  gn(«l  condition  for  llipse  deaigna,  liav- 
■-^.at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  funds"  iiivesled  in  treasury  "'  totheamounl 
l.'JM).     The  total   cost  of  ^rniinds  and  iinprnvempnla,  to  thai  com- 
pany, ia  slated  at  $34,107  ;  034  lota  have  been  disposed  of. 

The  Auihor'i)  Prinling  nnd  Publiehing  Asaislniit ;  including  iiiW^ 
ealiiig  Details  resjieclliig  llie  Mechfttiism  of  Books.  New  York ; 
F.  Sntinilers.     12iiio.  pp.  4.'). 

The  While  Stilphiir  Papers,  or  Life 
Virginia.  By  Mark  Penril,  EiH|.  Nevi 
pp.  166. 

Lettei«  of  Eliza  Wilkineoti  dn 
Charlesion,  (S.  C.)  by  the  British 
ed  fh>ni  the  Original  MBimseripta,  li;  Caroline  Giliiian.    New  YorlT : 
S.  Colninn.    ISino.  pp.  108. 

An  ExBininiilioii  of  Phrenology,  in  Two  Lectures,  delivered  lo  ihe 
Stiiilenis  of  tbe  Coliinihimi  College,  DiMtricl  of  ColitmliiH,  Februiiry, 
16^.  By  Thomas  SewntI,  M.  D.,  Profeiwr  of  Anaioniy  and  Pliy- 
iiology.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Boston :  D.  8.  King. 
8vo,    pp.  iia 

Young  Ijidy's  Guide  to  ibe  HarmonlouR  Devclopetnent  of  ibe 
Chrislinn  Chnracier.  By  Harvey  Newroiiih.  Botnon  ;  James  B.  Dow. 
19II10.     pii.  344. 

Inlerniarriage ;  or  ihe  Mode  in  which,  and  [he  Causes  why,  Beauly, 
Health,  and   Iiitellecl  result  from  certain   Unions ;   and  OefurmilT, 
Disense,   and   Insanity,  from   olhera,   &r.      With    Eicltt   illuairativ*  1 
Dmwings.    By  Alexander  Walker.    New  York:  J.  &,  H.  G.  Lnugley.  .i 
lamo-  pp.  384. 

A  New  Universal  Gazeiieer,  containing  a  DeBcription  of  the  princi- 
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pal  Nations,  Empires,  Kinffdoms,  States,  ProTiDces,  Cities,  Towds, 
Forts,  Seas,  Harbours,  &c  &c.,  of  the  Kdowd  World ;  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Extent,  Boundaries,  and  Natural  Productions  of  each 
Country,  the  Government,  Customs,  Manners,  and  Religion  of  the 
Inhabitants,  &c  &c.  Arranged  and  couipiled  by  R.  Brookes,  M.  D. 
The  whole  remodelled,  and  the  Historical  and  Statistical  Department 
brought  down  to  the  Present  Period.  By  John  Marshall,  Esq.  Illu9- 
trated  with  Two  Hundred  Engravings.    8vo.  pp.  800. 

The  Young  Lady's  Home.  By  Mrs.  Louisa  C.  Tuthill.  New  Ha- 
ven :  S.  Babcock.     12nio.  pp.  3&. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Afirican  Race 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Means  of  bettering  their  Pro6f>ects.  By 
an  American.  Philadelphia :  Haswell,  Barrington,  &  Haswell.  12mo. 
pp.  214. 

The  Philosophy  of  Courtship  and  Marriage.  By  'EQaniic6t,  Boston  : 
William  Crosby  &  Co.     ISmo.  pp.  71. 

Review  of  Parker  and  Fox's  Grammar,  Part  I.  Published  by  sev- 
eral Friends  of  Real  Improvement.    Baston :  S.  Harris.    8va  pp.  88. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Physioloffical  Society, 
together  with  the  Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  June  Ist,  1839. 
Boston :  George  W.  Light    12mo. 

The  Right  Use  of  Fruits.  Health  Tract,  No.  4.  By  Dr.  William 
A.  Alcott     Boston  :  George  W.  Light    12mo.  pp.  24. 

Sketches  by  Mrs.  Sij^ourney.  New  Edition.  Amherst :  J.  S.  &  C. 
Adams.    12mo.  pp.  216. 

Flora's  Lexicon ;  an  Interpreter  of  the  Language  and  Sentiment  of 
Flowers,  with  an  Outline  of  Botany,  &c  By  C.  H.  W^atermaa. 
Philadelphia:  Hooker  &  Claxton.    12mo. 

Letters  on  the  Internal  Improvement  and  Commerce  of  the  West 
By  the  Hon.  David  Henshaw.  Boston  :  Dutton  &  Weniworth.  8vo. 
pp.  29. 

Letters  on  the  Subject  of  a  Line  of  Railroads  from  Boston  to  the 
Mifcsissippi.     Boston.     4to.  pp.  12. 

Report  upon  the  Finances  and  Internal  Improvement  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  1838.  Reprinted  at  Boston,  by  Dutton  &  Wentworth. 
1839.    8vo.  pp.  65. 

Third  Annual  Report  on  the  Greology  of  the  State  of  Maine.  By 
Charles  T.  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Geologist  to  the  State  of  Maine,  &c.  &c. 
Augusta  :  Smith  &  Robinson.     8vo.  pp.  276. 

A  Map  of  the  United  States,  &c. ;  with  a  Reference  (Gazetteer.  By 
William  Chapin.     New  York:  William  Chapin  &  J.  B.  Taylor. 

Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine.  By  James  Ren  wick,  LL.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in 
Columbia  College,  New  York.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarg- 
ed.    New  York:  Carvill  &  Co.    8vo.  pp.  327. 

The  Complete  Farmer,  including  the  Culture  of  the  Orchard,  the 
Garden,  and  the  Raising  and  Management  of  Live  Stock.  By  an 
American.     New  York  :  S.  Colnian.     12mo.  pp.  508. 

Oiiservations  on  the  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  Particular 
Reference  to  the  Attack  they  contain  on  the  Memory  of  the  late  Gen- 
eral Henry  Lee,  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  by  H.  Lee.    Second  Edition, 
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wiib  aa  Iniroduction  and  Nofes,  by  Cb«rlea  Cnnor  Loo.    T 
pbia :  J.  DolMoti.    8to.  pp.  2(i3. 

loiliaii  Captivities ;  being  a  Colkciiou  of  the  most  rcmnrknbti 
NarrativeB  of  Persntis  taken  Caplive  by  itie  Nortli  Atnericnn  liidiau^ 
or  RclatloiM  of  those  wbo,  by  Strataguin  uid  ileipvnile  Valur,  In 
effected  the  moHt  Burpriaing  EiKai)«t>  from  ihcir  cruiil  llnnih. 
which  uv  nild^l  Notes,  HititaricHl,  Biographirnl,  &r.  Hy  Sninuol  ( 
Drake.     fioHton  :  AnliquHrian  Uooketore,     ]3ino.  pp.  OliO. 

The  DedicalioQ  of  Green  Mouni  Ceiucli-ry,  July  IGib,  ISSV. 
tiniore :  VVouda  &,  Cniiie.     8vo.  pjL  36l 

Ellis  of  the  Revoluiionaty  War.     Boston:  New  England  Noii>  I 
Resinaiice  Society,    pp.  16. 

NEW    PERIODICALS. 

Th«  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.    Nov 
George  Adlard.    8vo.  pp,  244.     QiiHrit^rly.  ti  .l  twr  antiuiiL 

The  American  Journal  of  Dental  Scieuc".  Edited  tiy  CliHpin  A. 
Harris  and  E.  Pornily.    8vo.  pp.  4i^    Mouihly.    fiS  (xir  annum. 

Colman's  Monthly  MiKallaoy.  Grenvllle  Mellon  and  William 
Culler,  Ed itar&  NuwYork:  Sainual  Colinan.  Svo.  pji.  !)&  Monthly. 
«5peraimuro. 

TheJuriiit;  or  Law  and  Equity  Keporter,  containing  Aill  KitjiorU 
of  tite  Cases  argued  and  detennincd  in  the  sevemi  Cuiirin  of  Ijiw  nnd 
Equity  ia  England,  during  the  Veor  !«».  New  York:  tlalvtead  fc 
VourliieB.    Boston;   Oiia,  Brooders,  &.  Co.    Bvo.  pp.  tiO,    $7  |ior 


The  Literary  Gemlna^ ;  a  Monthly  MngNKine  in  English  nnd 
French.     Worcester,  Mh».    gvo.  pii.  48.     MtmtU\y.    taiKrannum. 

The  Merchotii's  Magnxine  and  Caininercinl  Iteview.  New  Yorki 
Freeman  Hunu    Bvo.  pp.  £M].    Monthly,    fi  •'>  per  annum. 

Tlie  Family  Visiter,  or  Silk  Culturiat.  New  York:  Theodore  Foa> 
ter.    4to.pp.  36     Monthly.    $  3^  per  aiiniini. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

Syilney  Cliflon,  or  Viciwiludes  in  Both  HeiniNpherm.  A  Tnle  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  New  York  :  Harper  At  Krotheni.  3  vol*. 
13mo.  pp.  32)  and  318. 

Charles  Viiicenl ;  or  the  Two  Clerkn.  A  Tole  of  C<minwr<-i«l  Lift. 
New  York :  llan>er  Sl  Itroihera.     2  vok  13nio.  pp.  -JXi  and  3«0. 

Sejnuus,  and  other  Ronton  Tales.  New  York ;  F.  Saunders  I'Ano. 
p|>.330. 

Hyperion,  a  Romance.  By  the  Author  of  "Omre-Mer,"  New 
York:  S-Colman.    3  vols.  I2m«.  pp.  21.1  and  291. 

Life  among  Lunalieo.  By  J.  B.  Dert.y,  Author  of  "  Swnea  in  > 
Mad  House."     B>»Uin  :  B.  H.  Greene.     l«mo.  pp.  TL 

Imogine,  otjrl  ibe  Deiimn's  Cave.  Tale*  by  George  Ann  Hum- 
phreys SlieriHime.  Wasliingtoii :  W.  FwhiT.  New  York :  Georg* 
Arltnnl. 

The  Adienlurea  of  Horry  Franrn.  A  Tain  of  the  Gml  Paote. 
New  York :  F.  Sounder*.    2  volsi     12nio.  pp.Vni  tuiTSO. 
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ORATIONS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

The  Annual  Addresses  to  the  Candidates  for  Degrees  and  Licenses 
in  the  Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College,  February,  183li.  By 
Thomas  Miner,  M.  D.    Hartford. 

An  Address  delivered  in  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  July  24th,  1839,  at  the 
Second  Anniversary  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary.  By  Rufus 
Anderson,  D.  D.    Boston :  Perkins  &  Marvin.    8va  pp.  24 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Peace  Society  of  Amherst  College, 
July  4th,  1839.  By  John  Lord,  A.  M.  Amherst :  J.  S.  &  C  Adams. 
12mo.  pp.  31. 

The  Military  Profession  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Means  of 

Sromoting  its  Usefulness  and  Honor;  an  Address  delivered  before  the 
Tialectic  Society  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets  of  the  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  at  the  Close  of  the  Annual  Examination,  June  19th,  18^. 
By  Benjamin  F.  Butler.  New  York:  S.  Colman.  Boston:  Otis, 
Broaders,  &  Co.    8vo.  pp.  46. 

Addresses  delivered  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  Professors  of  Mid- 
diebury  College,  March  18th,  18tJ9.    8va  pp.  56. 

Anniversary  Address  to  the  Class  of  Graduates  of  the  Vermont 
Medical  College,  in  Woodstock,  delivered  June  12th,  1839.  By  Davis 
Palmer,  President  of  the  College.    8vo.  pp.  12. 

An  Oration  delivered  by  Request  of  the  City  Authorities,  before  the 
Citizens  of  Boston,  on  the  Sixty-Third  Anniversary  of  American  In- 
dependence, July  4th,  1839.  By  Ivers  James  Austin.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   Boston :  John  H.  Eastburn.    8vo.  pp.  36. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Democratic  Citizens  of  Plymouth 
County,  Mass.,  at  East  Abington,  July  4th,  1839.  By  S.  J.  Thomaa 
Boston  :  Beals  &  Greene.    8vo.  pp.  52. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Philomathean  Society  of  Mount 
St.  Mary  College,  Emmettsburg,  at  the  Annual  Commencement.  By 
Edward  A.  Lynch,  of  Frederick  City,  Md.  Frederick  :  Ezekiel  Hughs. 

The  Comparative  Value  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  Poetry  in  a  Course 
of  Liberal  Study  ;  an  Inaugural  Address,  By  Innes  Grant,  Professor 
of  Languages  in  Oneida  Institute,  Whitesboro'.     8vo.  pp.  14. 

An  Address  delivered  on  the  Occasion  of  Laying  the  Comer-Stone 
of  the  New  Medical  Hall  of  'J'ransylvania  University,  July,  1839.  By 
Robert  Wick  I  iflfe,  Jr.    Lexington,  Ky. :  Noble  &  Dunlap.  8vo.  pp.29. 

Address  of  S.  P.  Hildreth,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Third  Medical 
Convention  of  Ohio,  delivered  at  Cleveland,  May  14th,  1839.  Cleve- 
lanrl :  Penniman  &  Bemis.    8vo.  pp.  33^ 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Constitution.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Re- 
quest of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
on  Tuesday  the  30ih  of  April,  1839,  being  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Inauguration  of  George  Washington  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  Thursday  the  30th  of  April,  1789.  By  John  Quincy  Ad- 
ams.   New  York  :  Samuel  Colman.     8vo.  pp.  13G. 

An  Oration  delivered  on  the  Fourth  Day  of  July,  1839,  before 
the  Citizens  of  Nashua,  without  Distinction  of  Party.  By  Samuel 
Osgood.    Published  by  Request.   Nashua  :  Albin  Beard.  8vo.  pp.  40. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Golden  Branch  Society  of  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  Aucust  22d,  1839.  By  John  Hopkins  Mohson. 
Boston :  Printed  by  1.  R.  Butts.    8vo.    pp.  23. 
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POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Tbe  Bride  ofFon  EHwanI,  rounded  un  an  Incident  of  the  Revolu- 
lion.     New  York :  S,  Column,     mmo.  pp.  174. 

Fanny,  wiib  other  Poems.  New  York :  Harper  &,  Brothera.  ISmo. 
pp.  130. 

Esimys  Bn<l  I'oerns.  By  Jones  Very.  Boston  :  C.  C.  Little  &  Co. 
16.im.  pp.  75. 

PneiRg,  by  Robert  M.  Charlton  and  Thomaa  J.  Charlton,  H.  D. 
Boston.     Itirno.  pp.  174. 

TliB  Charter  Oak,  and  other  PoemK.  By  Jolin  Jay  Adoms.  New 
York.     S.  Culman.     12mo.  pp.  60. 

Earl  Rupen;  and  other  Poernx.  By  James  Naek.  With  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author,  by  Prosper  M.  Wettnoro.  New  York  :  George  Adlerd. 
12iiio. 

Tiie  Poetical  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser.  In  Five  Vols.  First 
American  Edition,  with  Intniductory  Obaervslions  on  Ibe  Fairy 
Queen,  and  Notes  bv  the  Editor.  Vol.  I.  Bo^on :  C.  O.  Little  &. 
J.  Brown,     8vo.  pp.  ^1. 

SahbHth  Recreations ;  or.  Select  Poetry  ofo  Reli^oiis  Kind,  chiefly 
taken  from  tbe  Works  of  Modern  Poets,  wiib  Original  Pii^ces  never 
before  published.  By  Mit»  Emily  Taylor.  First  Amerii-nn  Revised 
Edition,  in  which  many  Pieces  have  been  willjdrawn  from  ibe  Eng- 
lisb  copy,  and  Olbeni  sul«ti[ntPd.  By  John  Pierpont,  Boston :  Oli^ 
Broaders,  &,  Co.    13nio.  pp.  286. 

THEOLOGY  AND  SERMONS. 

Select  Family  and  Parish  Sermons.  A  Series  of  ETnngelicnl  Dis- 
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ByiheRl  Rev.  C.  P.  Mcllvarne,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  tbe  Protestant 
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Vol.  II.    8vo.  pp.  R4& 

The  Religion  of  a  Happy  Child.  A  Sermon  delivered  liefore  the 
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A  Discourse  on  the  Latest  Fomi  of  Inlidelity ;  delivered  at  the 
Request  of  the  "Association  of  the  Alumni  of  ibeCambridEO  Theolog- 
ical School,"  on  the  ISih  of  July,  1839.  With  Notes.  By  Andrews 
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Sunday  Morning  Reflections.  New  York:  S.  Colroan.  ISmo, 
pp.  7a 

The  Obligations  of  the  World  to  ibe  Bible.  A  Series  of  Discourses 
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Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  in  1836.  By  Fanny  W.  Hail.  New  York: 
E.  French.    2  vols     12mo.  pp.  228  and  24a 


S.     COLMAN, 

(8  ASTOR  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK,) 

HAS     IN     FRESS,     AND     WILL     SHORTLY     PUBLISH, 

"THE  POETS  OF  AMERICA,   ILLUSTRATED    BY 

ONE  OF  HER  PAINTERS  ;  » 

DESIGNED    AS    A    GlFT    BoOK    FOR    1840. 

A  specimen  of  this  beautiful  work  is  before  us.  The  editor,  Mr.  John 
Keese,  has  selected  from  the  productions  of  the  American  poets  such  pieces 
as  were  suited  to  his  plan,  and  the  pieces  are  illustrated  bj  very  delicate 
engravings,  by  Chapman.  There  are  thirty-six  pages  of  illustrations  etched 
on  steel.  Mr.  Colman  certainly  deserves  great  praise  for  his  efforts  to 
improve  the  American  style  of  printing. 


F  O  II T  Y  -  N  1  N  T  Jl    V  O  L  U  M  K 


Jtortti  =  ^met:(can  iicbUbQ. 


I 


MboU,  Jsoob,  The  Teuher  bj,  no- 

bced,  044  —  cited ,  3iC. 
Ma-au.  Juhn.  Uuuillon'a  pimpblet 

BgiiinBt,  1H3, 
Jdanu'i  Jriihmelie,  popuUrity  of, 

Adilitoa,  Joseph,  criticiBnu  on  Mil- 
Ion  by.  337. 

MvuTM,  on  cRtntine  Iheofliceof,  in 
the  United  Slates   niv;,  453. 

JgriaUtur;  n«g]ecU-ii,  23d  — in- 
creued  in  int«rfgt,  in  England,  i6. 
—  Baud  of,  eatabli«hed  tfaere,  sad 
•orvejr*  iaiule,23'J  —  on  Ihe  conti- 
nent, it MiBBBchiisettB  Society 

for  pTomotiag,  240  —  publications 
on,:J42. 

Albanfi  CotiTitntion  in  IT54,  facta  re- 
■pecliag  llie,  W. 

Mgic,  meanine  of  the  word,  355. 

JllgK  Ratarcka,  by  Scboolcrafl,  le- 
Tiewed,U54. 

JIUton,  Mn.,  BuTT'a  atUchment  (o, 
l!Ni.  ai4  —  h«  eduoalion,  2o4. 

Amerieim  Knoluiioa.  border  wari  of 
the.    See  Birrder  Wan. 

■fmnuHuiu,  the  Greek  iTaDnyineB  of, 
4^9. 

Aumio.    Bee  Rainwmdi. 

JSqua^inttt  aigraeiiig,  139, 

Ailhmrtie,  Leonard's  Practical 
Treatbe  on,  notice d,  251. 

Jrl,  pretioiu  lo  all  rules,  VJU  —  in- 
fluence of  the  Rerorination  upon, 
331. 

AUeiUioH,  iinporlance  of  the  power 
'    '  of,  in  education,  244. 
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Auium,   Mount,   The    PictureKjiie 

Companion    and    Viaiter'a   Guide 
through,  uoueed,  4U4. 


BanutaliU,  Eferetl's  Speech  at,  491. 

Beltter,  eonunander  at  Detroit  in 
I7ti0, 101. 

Biograpky.  remarks  on,  155. 

Bird,  Dr. .The  Adventures  of  Robin 
Dav  by,  reviewed, 2!U  —  remarka 
on  Ilia  writinga,  it. 

BUuktUmt,  Sir  William,  Kinne's 
Queetiona  on  the  Commentaries 
of,  noticed, 4dT. 

Book-kmiag,  Leonard  on,  ^6. 

Boone,  ifaniel,  mUitatj  anecdole  of, 
297. 

Border  IFars  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, full  of  interest,  277,  278  — 
commencement  of  hoatilitiea  in 
the,;iH5  — alege  ofKurt  Scliuyter, 
291 ,  294  —  battle  of  Onakaii; ,  202 
—  eipedition  of  George  Roger* 
Clark,  295, 301  —  maaaacre  at  Wj- 
Oining,  297  —  siege  of  Booneabor- 
ough,  ase  — capture  of  St.  Vin- 
cenl'a,299,  301  ~  Sullivan '■  eipe- 
dition  against  the  Iroquoia,  303  — 
Brodhead's  expedition,  304  — 
auinniary  of  the  evenb  of  seven 
yeara  uf  tlie,  3 1 0  —  misaacre  ofthe 
Chriatian  Delawarea,  313  —  eipe- 
dilioni  of  Crawford  and  Clark,3l5. 

Bovqua,  Colonel,  scat  to  relieve  De- 
troit, IIM  — cone tudca a  peace,  IDS. 

SrunI,  Joacph,  Stone  a  Lile  of,  re- 
65 
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hdtx. 


Tiewed,  277  —  secrebirv  of  Colo- 
nel Guy  Johnson,  ^Sl  —  at  the 
bead  or  numerous  Indian  tribes, 
285 —  his  visit  to  England,  t^. 
British  Jimericay  present  tranquillity 
in,  374  —  geographical  situation  of 
the  provinces  of,  379  —  population 
of,  3cJ0,  414  —  ignorance  and  er- 
rors  respecting,  382  —  the  colonial 
system  in,  2^  —  the  charge  of 
oppression  in,  ih,  —  policy  of  the 
British  government  as  to,  385  — 
misgovernment  of,  considered,  386 

—  officials  in,  and  their  salaries, 
387 —  causes  of  dissatisfaction  in, 
388  —  outline  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment of,  389  —  its  operation, 
31*1  —  the  finance  controversy  in, 
393, 395  —  manoeuvres  of  ibe  two 

Earlies,  396  —  influence  of  the 
ome  government,  399  —  the  Bu- 
reaucrats. 401  —  politico-religious 
feuds.  402  —  clergy  reserves  in, 
40*.?,  407 —  rectories  there  endow- 
ed by  Sir  John  Colborne,  405  — 
the  land-granting  department  in, 
406  —  roads,  410  —  policv  there  in 
regard  to  the  French  inhabitants, 
411  — actual  state  of  parties,  422 

—  the  war  of  the  races  in,  425  — 
administration  of  Sir  Francis  Head 
in,  427  —  of  Lord  Durham,  429  — 
reforms  proposed  for,  by  Lord 
Durham,  i^.,  500  —  further  re- 
marks on,  497.  See  Bureaucrats^ 
Canadtis^  Lower  Canada,  and  Up- 
per Canada. 

British  American  Polities^  general 
outline  of  the  actual  state  of,  and 
of  the  prospects,  375. 

British  navy,  statistics  of  the,  462. 

Brudheady  Daniel,  Colonel,  marches 
against  the  Mingo  and  Muncey 
tribes,  304. 

Bureoucrats,  controversy  with  the, 
4ni  —  alliance  of  the  church  with, 
402 —  in  Mewroundland,4*<^2 —  in 
Nova  Scotia,  42:<  —  in  Lower 
Canada,  i'M  —  in  Upper  Canada, 
42().     See  British  ^imerica. 

Burr,  Aaron,  Davis's  Memoirs,  and 
The  Private  Journal  of,  reviewed, 
15.5  —  cause  of  his  degradation, 
158 —  WiBmLsundcr standing  with 
his  preceptor,  159 —  at  the  mast- 
head, 1()0  —  his  doctrine  of  non- 
submission,  ib.  —  grandson  of  Jo- 


nAthan  Edwirds,  ih.  —  his  claims 
to  greatness  considered,  162,  169 

—  outline  of  bis  military  charac- 
ter, and  career,  l(i3 — his  disa- 
greements with  Washington,  166, 
168, 179 — contrasted  with  Mont- 
gomery, 170  —  as  a  lawyer,  171  — 
his  political  career,  175  —  his  ser- 
vices as  United    States*   senator, 

179  —  treatment  of,  by  Jeffeison, 

180  --  bis  Vice-Pn^sidency ,  189  — 
candidate  for  governor  of  New 
York,  191  —  his  duel  with  Ham- 
ilton, ib.  —  bis  entei prise  at  the 
We«t,  198—  his  trial  for  treason, 
and  the  consequences,  195  —  in 
Enrope,  196 — character  of  bis 
Journal,  ib.  —  bis  claims  to  the 
right  of  ciUienship  in  Great  firit- 
ain,  198—  watched  by  Napoleon's 
police,  199  — his  self-control,  200 

—  his  return  to  America,  2U1  — 
his  distrust  of  history,  ib.  —  his 
moral  character,  2U3  —  his  affec- 
tion for  his  daughter,  204  —  his 
last  years,  205 — his  critical  and 
literary  judgment,  206. 


C. 


CanadaSf  description  of  the  Consti- 
tution ^iven  to  the,  388  —  reason 
for  tlieir  separation,  412  —  oppos- 
ing interests  of  the  two,  419  — 
division  line  of  tbe.t^.  —  improve- 
ment feud  in  the,  420  —  See  Brit- 
ish Jim  erica  and  Durham 

Carlyle,  Scott  contrasted  with,  340. 

Carver^  J., Travels  by,  reviewed,  69. 

Catholicism,  in  the  West,  329. 

Celeron^  Louis,  deposltes  plates  in 
the  West,  77. 

Chandler,  P.  W.,  The  Law  Report- 
er, edited  by,  noticed,  243. 

Chateaubriand^  Viscount  de.  Sketch- 
es of  Knfrlish  Literature  by,  re- 
viewed, 317  —  its  character,  J^ 
—  on  the  tendency  of  the  Refor- 
mation towards  doubt  and  incre- 
dulity, 328  —  on  Catholicism  in 
America  329  —  on  the  hosUHty 
of  the  Reformation  to  the  ai  ts  and 
literature,  3^  —  his  criticisms  on 
Milton,  338  —  on  Sir  Waller 
Scott,  :i39  —  cited  as  to  Bona- 
parte's burial-place,  342 —  respect- 
ing William  Pitt,  345  —  showing 


:h,  34T. 


I 
I 


th«  ebui^  In  BnglUh  t 
and  inciptrtSie  — purptH 
work,  341' — his  praposei 
lalton  or  Milton  into  Kren 

Ckaroka    Imtiani,    Wir   of 

neu-l,  Oil  —  opvrsUoDi  of  the,  in 
the  Kerolution,  2fSG. 

Chtrry  f alley.  deslruolLon  of,  298. 

CkildrcK,  c>n  wilting  foi  the  cipaci- 
(ien  of,  tMT. 

CJiurrA  iiuloamaiU,  in  Caoadu,  403, 
4  ..-1. 

Church  of  Scatland,  in  Can«d«,  403, 


4IJ5. 
Cicero,  Mircni  Tuli: 

Diei.  4UM  — Otis'i 

the  TuMUlun  Que 

ed,  4*i, 
Clark.  George  I 


Clark,  Oeorge  Rogen,  the  foi 
of  Kentaclj,  'i.^  —  plans  ai 


K"'y 


nil,  ib. 


\\f.hnieal,  451  —  on    dxvbI    tank, 

4SJ 
Co  rn  jfoUi,    &    Shnvmese     Chief, 

tceicherouiily  taken  and  murdei- 

ed.-A;?,  3l;l. 
Corporal  pvn'thmenly  in  priiona,  3G. 
Cousin,  qualiGcalionB  of,  for  inter' 

prelin^  Kant,  Ad. 
Coulunu  de  Paris,  lEtoined  in  Low- 

?rCiinsda,4]S. 
Crairford,  William,  Colonel,  expe- 
dition of,  in  1;f<2,  315. 
Crinie,  how  judged  of,  4  —  eSbcta 

of  ptiaona  un,  12. 
CrnrAari,  Georgr,  arnt  to  the  Wert 

by  Sir  Witham  JohnMn.  10(1. 
Crolaliti,  three   apeciCB  of,  noticed, 

a,  45'J. 


HBnlilton,:lOO,.'«ll- 

eonaeqUences.  303,  310  —  hia  ex- 

pedilion  in  I7B2,  315. 
Clirjn  restrea.  rn  the  Ctaadaa,  403, 

4(6  —  eifecls  of,  on  the  land  ile- 

partment,  407. 
CUMait,  George,  piTernor  of  Hew 

York,  opposed  ihe  adopLiiio  of  the 

Federal    Coantllution,    I7I>  —  the 

conleit   between    biin    aad    John 

Colbo^c,  Sir  John,cndnwB  nrclDriea 
in  Canada,  405,     tiee  Brilith  Amt- 

CoUrijgf,  hia  tianalatiou  of  Wallen- 
atein,  135. 

CoUfga,  in  Kentucky,  2G.1. 

Calnaa,  Henij',  Addreaa  by,  notic- 
ed, 33M  —  com  mended,  343. 

Colonits,  plan  for  the  union  of  the, 
in  1TO4,  eu. 

Color,  \a  the  art  of  engraving,  II!) 

CtHuriaue,  on  the  pnwer  of  tlie.  911. 

Coiutitution,  Ftileral,  MarabaH'i 
Writing  on  the,  4rt5. 

Cexifilunon,  the  FrigaCi,  eicape  of, 
under  Com modnre  Hull,  43^, 

CvutUutienol  Late,  Monhall'a  de- 


•  Navy  of  the  United  Stales  of 
Ameriea  by,  reviewed.  433  —  oil- 
ed alio  ttie  eKnpe  of  the  Const!- 
tuUon,  433  — on   the   merita   of 


D, 

D'^lpmbert,  on  aynonymea,  4^. 
Danit,  Milton  compared  with,  334. 
Deeis,  Matlbew  L.,  bii  Memoira  of 
Aaron  Burr,  reeiewed,  IM  —  aa 
a  biographer,  156,  171,  —  hit  e|u- 
graph,   157  —  liis   intimacy    and 
...  _.j(^   B^„    158  — de- 
ll lone  of  hii   work, 
eaa  of  Burr  as  a  iniii- 


■yriipatlif  v 


159- 


171  —  sa  a  politician,  174  >-  his 
vieni  aa  to  the  election  of  JeSei- 
■on,  l»4. 

Orbt,  on  imprisonment  for,  24. 

DdutDore  Indiani,  diiridrd  in  eoun- 
cila  in  the  American  Revolution, 
2711,  atM,  an  —  White.Ky«  and 
Pipe,  chienaini  among  lhe.VS4  — 
masaacre  of  Ihe  Chriatinn,3l3. 

DatroU,  Rogers's  ejpedilion  lo,  100 
—  siege  of,  by  Pontiac,  104  — 
measores  for  cai.toring.  !»7. 

DiHinkark,  Captom,  prowras  of,  at 
(he  battle  of  OriskBny,liJ3, 

Z>r<ut(,  Benjamin. Tales  and  Sketch- 
es from  the  Queen  City,  by,  no- 

liced.ari. 

Drakt.  Daniel,  character  of  his  writ- 
ings, 3(15,  note. 

Drrams,  anecdote  ^respecting,  310. 

Xhiniuni',  Uardin,  on  the  IjUlin  Sj- 
uonymea  of,  472. 
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mtivmiwm  cm.  the  W< 

IB  1774, 
DhtAmm,  Eui  oC  hm  Report  oa  the 

A&in  of  Britirii  ?koftk 

rrriewvd,  373, 376 — ikt 

IkatioB  of  it  IB  tbe  UBite4 

376,  373  —  ito  tooe  and 

377  —  his  adauBirtntaoB,  429 

KHMUM  pro|KM(d    by,    ift. 

Britu&.^M€rMB. 
DwighL,  Rer.  Look,  fimBder  of  the 

FnooB  Dbcmline  ^Soaetj, 

of,ia 

E. 


first  tzcBt7oi;95  — I 
tmtjr  of.  9H. 

Edwrmtimny  first  importuit 
244 — sUtiflties  respecting,  ial 
toekj,  262. 

EUetora  of  FreMemt^  to  TOte  for 
two  candiditCT,  181. 

£Z2tf,  Mrs.,  tbe  Charscteis  of  Schil- 
ler by,  BoCiced,  257. 

fZtiott ,  Commodofe,  seifkes  of,  ia 
tbe  bottle  of  Lake  £ne,  consid- 
ered, 438 

Sloqumee,  eflect  of  tbe  Refonostioii 
opon,  333. 

Emgravimgf  chanurteristics  of  tbe  art 
of,  118 — color  IB,  119  —  copying 
style  in,  120 — on  wood,  d.  —  on 
metal,  discovered,  121  —  early 
stage  of  the  art,  122  —  Albert  Oa- 
rer, ib.  —  Marc- Antonio  Raimon- 
di,  123  —  accoant  of  the  difierent 
modes  of,  124  —  line  engraving, 
ib.,  136  —  etching,  124  — stippling, 
126  —  mezzotinto,  127  —  aqoatin- 
U,  129 — on  steel,  130— medal- 
lie,  131  —  present  state  of  the  art, 
1 33  —  adaptation  of  styles  to  sub- 
jects in,  136  —  outline  engravings, 
140. 

Erie,  L4ike,  Cooper's  account  of  the 
battle  of,  criticized,  438 

Etchings  in  engraving,  described, 
124. 

Everett,  Edward,  Beauties  of,  no- 
ticed, 491  —  Speech  of,  at  Barn- 
stable, cited,  491. 

F. 

Feoer,    See  Ttfphoid  Fei>er. 


,487. 
the  art  of  en- 
121. 

pCCOliBr  BB^t  IB  ontr 

140. 

Generml,  expedition 
Fort  FHt,  94  —  aBeo- 

la  ^otte,  bis  UadiBe, 


r,  ootfine  of  Eng- 
iidi  pofier  iB  regard  to  the,  411  — 
lawv   sBd    OMtooB    perpetuated 
.*. — BMssuKs  tmkeB  tbere- 
19— «ti»ar  with  the  other 
See    BritiMk 


iVsBdk  pSsMfty,  tbe  school  of ,  53. 
.PV«,JoafaBa,  his  expedition  to  the 
Fork  of  the  Ohio,  87. 

a 

Cfsssmsiif,  CofcioeU  cnmimnder  at 
Fort  Schuvler,  291. 

GsrdnBcr,  Captaia,  prowess  of,  at 
the  battle  of  Oriskany,  292. 

GersMB  Flmu,  treaty  at,  106  —  mi- 
litia at,  onder  GeBeral  Herkimer, 
292  —  aitoation   of ,  296  —  attack 

OB,  H. 

Germmnf,  reception  of  Kant's  sys- 
tem in,  49  —  character  of  literary 
criticism  in,  322. 

Gai,  C,  The  Mathematical  Miscel- 
lany, conducted  by,  noticed.  484. 

Gistf  Christopher,  settlement  of,  in 
the  West,  78  —  his  labors,  79  — 
accompanies  Washington,  83. 

GoodaUf  vignette  by,  in  Rogers's 
luly,  137. 

Goodrich,  S.  G.,The  Token  for  l^^O, 
edited  by,  noticed,  490. 

H. 

Hale,  Enoch,  Observations  on  tbe 
Typhoid  Fever  of  New  England, 
by,  noticed,  496. 

Halliburton,  The  Bubbles  of  Canada 
by,  373,  375. 

Hamilton^  Alexander,  pamphlet  by, 
against  John  Adams,  183  —  lus 
opposition  to  Burr's  election  as 
President,  189  —  as  governor,  191 
—  his  death,  t6. 


I,  Henry,  tienlenant-goTer- 
nor  of  Detroit,  enli«tii  ravage >,  SIM 
—  meaautcB  for  capturing,  26, 
297  — hi«  capture  of  Vincennw, 
■2S9  —  hta  siirreader  to  Clark,  301 . 

Head,  Sir  Francis  B  ,  A  Mairative 
bT,  373,  376  —  his  BdminiitrBtiini, 
<S7. 

Stim,  Captain,  heroism  of,  bI  Vio- 
oennei,  a!)9,3UI. 

Httmtpin,  Father,  Travels  of  (De- 
mocratic Review,  for  April,  ld3U), 
noliced,  SS6. 

Htnry,  Aleiaoder,  visit  af,  to  the 
West,  in  1761,  101. 

Herkimer,  GeDcrol,  at  the  battle  of 
Oriskaay,  392, 

Herptlolegyf  Holbtook  on,  reviewed, 

Holbrook,  Edwirda,  North  American 
Herpelology  by,  reviewed,  146  — 
cnmroeuded.  w.,  155. 

HoUme  ilu>l.  uae  of,  l&l. 

Haaard,  John,  atate  of  priaonB  be- 
fore the  lime  of.  5  —  hia  peculiar 
merit,  H.  —  his  fundaioenlal  prin- 
ciple, 6. 

Sateard,  John,  pxpediiion  of,  into 
the  West,  in  1742,  71. 

Hudson'!  Bay  Tmilory,  geography 
of,  379. 

Hull,  IsBBC,  escape  of  the  Consti- 


J. 

Jay,  John,  the  political  oonleit  be- 
tween him  and  George  CUnlon, 
176  — final  aacoeis  of,  178. 

Jifferaon,  Thomas,  Burr  neglected 
bv,  IHD  —  hia  obligaliona  to  Kurt, 
ib. — contest  at  uia  election  aa 
President,  1(34  —  remarks  on  his 
adminislraUon,  187. 

Jchnsov,,  Guy.  Colonel, 


inder  hi 


ind,  <Xi 


/msrWnmnK,  on   BolilBry,   30,  31. 
/natan  dtpartvumta,  Ihe  three,  form- 
ed   by  Congress,  in  the  Hevolu- 


htdiaia,  poaition  of  Ihe.  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  border  wars  of 
the  American  RevoluUan,  379  — 
Lord  Dunmore'a  peace  with  the, 
280  —  negotialiona  with  ihe,  281 

walch  the,  MK3  -  oonferenoe  with, 
at  Albany,  2U4  — at  Pittiburg,  (i. 
—  comparative  culpabiNlj  of  Ihe 
Briliah  and  Americana  in  employ- 
ing, tfi^,  310 —  union  of,  a^nal 


Viiliai 


«  Congr 


Pory,  *il. 


t»2  — gBthen  a 

wego, '^  —  at  the  aiege  of  Fort 
Schuyler,  2!ll  —  his  capture  of  the 
Snmmoni  family,  30<). 

Jolauen,  John,  a  Tor, 

JciAnHm,  Bamuel, 

Lives  of  the  Poeta,  318  —  his  aiyle, 
331,332  — hia  Life  of  Milton  con- 
demned. 337. 

Johmon,  Sir  William,  facta  in  con- 
nexion wilh,  106  — death  of,  28J. 


the   Americana, 


I77a,  296- 


Kant,  Immanoel,  Crilick  of  Pure 
Reason,  iranatatcd  from  the  Origi- 
nal of,  reviewed,  44  —  obatactes  to 
the  easy  compre hen aion  of,  i4. — 
sketch  if  hia  gyaleni  in  the  fiio- 
grapbie  UnivertelU,  47  —  remarks 
on  hisCriljck,  i*. -reception  of 
hia  system  in  Germany,  49—  its 
skepucal  characler.  54.  63  -  hia 
theory  of  Ihe  origin  of  knowledge, 
57  —  hia  categories,  65  —  inBii- 
ence  of  hia  ayalem,  l7. 

Kml,  James,  Chancellor,  rule  of, 
for  cBBling  interest,  253. 

Kmlacliy,  sUtistics  on  education  in, 
262  — Colleges  in.  203. 

Kinnt,  Abb,  his  Qurslii.na  on  Black- 
atone,  noticed,  487. 

Kirkland,  Samuel,  Reverend,  mes- 
sage sent  to,  by  the  Mosaachu- 
■etIB  FrDviiicial  Congreas.  'J&O  — 
influences  the  [ndiana.  atjl,  2>^. 

Kttouileitge,  Kant's   theory  of  Uw 


of,  57. 
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lAneaster,  account  of  the  treaty  at, 
in  1744,73  — ita  confirraation,  80. 

Lands^  system  of  mnixng  in  Cana- 
da, described,  403,  406  — invest- 
ment of  the  administration  of,  409 
—  effects  of  the  system,  410  — 
■eigniorial,  in  Canada,  417. 

language,  remarks  on,  358. 

Law,  as  a  standard  of  guilt,  3. 

Idno  Reaorter,  The,  noticed,  243. 

Uonard,  George,  Jr.,  A  Practical 
Treatise  on  Arithmetic  by,  no- 
ticed, 251  —on  book-keeping,  S56. 

Letoumeitr,  translation  of  Shaks- 
peare  by,  321. 

UeboTf  Francis,  review  of  the  Popu- 
lar Essay  on  Subjects  of  Penal 
Law  by,  1  —of  his  translation  of 
Ramshorn's    Latin    Synonymes, 

Line  engraving,  described,  124. 

Literary  eriliasm,  by  Johnson,  318 
—  by  Roscoe  and  Hallam,  319  — 
in  Spain,  »&.  — in  France,  3*^  — 
by  Voltaire,  t6.— in  Germany. 
322  —  by  Schlegel,  324  —advan- 
tages for,  and  character  of,  in 
England,  325.  ' 

Ulerary  history,  interest  and  im- 
porunce  of,  317  —  English  writers 
of,  318. 

Lizards y  observations  on,  148. 

Logan,  facts  in  the  war  of,  1 13. 

LogstoicTif  early  English  traders  at, 

Louisiana,  policy  of  the  United 
States  on  coming  into  possession 
of,  and  its  effects,  413. 

Jjncer  Canada ^  summary  of  poHlical 
changes  in,  373  —  geography  of, 

379,  388  —  population  of,  360 

the  distribution  of  loans  in,  3fK) 
note  —  •*  clergy  reserves  "  in,  404 
—  discordant  laws  in,  415  —  anti- 
commercial,  416  —  seigniorial 
lands  in,  417— the  English  in, 
421  —  progress  of  settlement  in, 
t^.  --  state  of  parties  in,  424.  See 
British  JJmerica,  Bureaucrats. 
CanadaSf  and  Upper  Canada. 

M. 

Mcintosh,  Fort,  built,  296. 
Mcintosh,  Lachlan,  General,  in  the 
border  war,  296,  298. 


Madison,  James,  declines  a  miMioti 

to  Fiance,  179. 
Madonnas,  remarks  on,  139. 
Mains,  compared  with  British  prov- 

inces,  380,  note, 
^Voritif  prindpU,  remarks  oo  the. 

Maritime  ^te, '  importance  of,   461. 

MarshaU,  John,  WriUngs  of,  upon 
the  Contitutibn,  noticed,  485. 

Marshe,  Witham,  his  aocoant  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Six  Nations,  in 
1744,73.  ' 

MassaehusetU,  Society  for  Prorootinir 
Agriculture  in,  340  —  agriculto^ 
survey  of,  »».  — its  sgriculttirBl 
capabilities,  241  —  geological  and 
other  surveys  of,  242. 

Mathematical  Miscdlany,  The.  bv 
C  Gill,  DoUced,  484.  ^  '   ^ 

MathemaOeal  periodicals,  names  of, 

MedaUic  engramng,  object  of,  131  — 
machine  Tor,  invented  in  America. 
t6.  ' 

Memory,  importance  of  edaeatinir 
the,  245.  ^ 

Mental  Philosophy,  Sawyer's,  so- 
ticed,  249.  ^     ^ 

MeziMinto  enmning  described,  127 

—  oriffin  of,  128. 
^»/iiM,  Richard  Monckton,  The  Po- 
ems  of,  reviewed,  348. 

Milton,  .lohn,  as  a  reformer,  335  — 
compared  with  Dante,  334— con- 
temporary regard  for,  337  —  criU- 
cisms  on,  by  Addison,  tA.  —  by 
Johnson,  ib.  —  by  Macaulay  and 
Channing,  338  —  Chateaubriand's 
proposed  translation  of,  into 
French,  347. 

Ministry,  Christian,  observations  on 
the  importance  and  the  effects  of 
mtellectual  and  moral   self-culti- 
vation in   the.  207  — on  dismie- 
Bionain  the.  211. 

Mississippi  Company,  organized,  110. 

Mohawk  VaUey,  stale  ofaffiiirB  there 

•"  ^SIa  ^^'^'  i«2- devastations 
m   1780,  305.     See  Border  Wars 
Montgomery,  Richard,  facta  lespect- 

Duane,  170 
Montour,  Catherine,  facts  as  to,  81. 
Montreal,  natural  advantages  of,  417 

—  seigniory  of,  420. 
Moral  Teacher,  The,  noticed,  247. 


<  JtmmKltf,  mSuMue  of  tepilation  on 

the  sUiDilird  of,  3. 
MaraTWHi.  selUeiueiiU  by  Ihe,  de- 

Moti^aget  in   CaridJa.  415  —  noU, 

41H. 
Muakin^m,    plale     found    at    the 
inooih  of  ihe.  77  —  appliotion  to 
CongreH  rP»pectinB  the  liiuli  on 
tbe,  »>«>. 


Napalam,  critieismB  on  Scntl'i 
of,  :»»  — Chiteaubmnd  e 
of,  S42- 


buriat-pli 
Jfaiiiinal  eharatttr,  apparent  in  pbi- 

Icwiphlciil  syBtems.  5.!. 
Jfaval  rank,  453  —  ■UBileni]',  455  — 

apprenlices,  457. 
JVhBf   of  E/igland.      See    Brituh 

JVbdw  of  the  United  gtalea,  Conper'g 
Ufatory  of  the.  reviewed,  4:U-~ 
etpenBeaofthe,  451  —on  rank  in 
the,  453, 465  —  naval  acudeiiiy  foe 
the,   455  —  apprrnlicea    for    the. 


'm.  S16 

OUe  VaUtH,  outlioe  of  tho  liiBtorj 
of  Ihe,  from  1744  to  1774,(19  — 
French  jealouaiea  and  precautioni 
reipecling  the,  77  — fate  of  the 
firal  English  BEItlenieDt,  70  —  em- 
baiaj  oT  Washington  to   ihe,  83     , 

—  preparaliona  a^alnil  the  Frenck  . 
there,  H5  —  beginning  of  the 
French  war,  88  — Braddock*  ex- 
pedition, yi  — Poafa  eipedilion, 
!Ki  — Cherokee  war  ..f  17G0-1, 
i«  —  inroads  upon  the  aavagea 
there,  1(10  -  Robert  Ko|;en'a  ex- 
pedition, li.  —  Pontiac'a  war,   1U3 

—  aeulcmenla  south  of  the,  107, 
111  — Washington's  inletest  in 
the,  112  — Logan's  war,  113  — 
Moravian  miMions  lo  Ihe  North 
of  ibe,  115  —  recapilulalion  re- 
specting the,  )16, 

Onondago  Indiana,  cnndoct   of,  in 

the  holder  wara,  »US 
Oritkanu,  incidents  in  the  bailie  of, 

OtU,  (jleorge  Alexander,  Cicero'i 
Tuaculon  Qoeitiona  traniiUted  bf , 
Doliced,  4lXI. 

Outlinf  ettgramngi,  the  depaitmcnt 
of,  140. 


ita  actual  stale,  i&i  —  suggentiona 

reipecting  the,  ib — on   rolalian 

of  sUlions,  4E>4  —  evil*  in  the,  41X3. 

See  British  natty  and  Frauk  navy. 
JVgia   Bmiuwick.    371)  — popuUtion 

of,  IWO  —  itnle   of  parliea  in.  423. 
JfewfrmtJUnd,  379  ~  population  of, 

3el  —  ils  governor,  391  —  pietent 

ilalp  of  parties  in,  4'^. 
A'bw  York  niaU.  tbc  partiea  in.  on 

tke  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 

stilnLion,  175. 
JHs/Io,  the  an  of.  I'il. 
Jfova    Scotia,   379  —  population    of, 

3M  — feature  in  tbe  cunalilution 

or,3«)~-aUleDr  paniea  in,  4S3. 

See  British  Jnsica,  423. 


Oiio,  error  in  a  Ibniwr  article  an, 
2(H1. 

Oiia  t'om^anf,  document*  of  Lbe, 
7IS,  nola  —  ineaturaB  adopted  by 
the,  liK).  IIM  — roefged  la  Wal- 


<,  111. 


Painlingi,  ran 
from.  133. 

PtHntylauiia,    proeeedinga    of   Um 

Aawmbly  of,  in  1754,  Hl>. 
Ptriedicalx,  names  of  aialhematiaa], 

4?(4. 


Perru,   Uliver    H.,    compared    with 

Ellioll  as  to  hii  acrvicea   in    ths 

battle  of  Lake  Erie,  43f). 
PkiloMOfhy.  nalionai  schoola  of,  53 

—  ikepticai  chaiacler  of  Kant's, 

54. 
Pinclney,  CItnrlea  Colesworlh,  as  a 

candidate  fur  Ihf  Ptesidenoy,  182. 
Pipt,  a  Delaware  chienain,3tM,  311. 
Pitl,      Port.      Forbea's      eipedition 

against,    ))4  — beiiejed  i^  1763, 

104  —  relieved  by  Bonquft,  a  ~ 

coinmiasi  oners   to  go  to,  in  lbs 

Revolution,  2)4. 
PUt,  William,  Chateaubriand   cited 

lespecllng,  34G. 
Pitt,   William,  Letlcn  by,  on  the 
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TnmtjlTUiia  UniTetsity,  and  the 
Necewity  of  a  system  of  Educa- 
tion in  Kentockj,  noticed,  2G2. 

Fittsburg,  early  French  fortification 
at,  85  —  Ensign  Ward  captured 
at,  8a     See  PUt. 

Poetry,  influence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion upon,  332,  834. 

Point  PUofont,  battle  of,  113. 

PoUtieal  intrigue^  effects  of,  in  the 
case  of  Burr,  188. 

Pontiac,  befriends  Major  Rogers  at 
Detroit,  10]  —  his  war,  103  — 
killed,  105  —  notice  of,  106. 

Post^  Christian  Frederic,  expedition 
of,  to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  96  — 
his  missionary  labors,  115. 

President  of  the  United  Slates,  orig- 
inal method  of  voting  for,  181  — 
contest  in  the  election  of,  in  1801, 
184. 

Prince  Edward' »  Island,  379  —  pop- 
ulation of,  380  —  land-granting 
system  in,  406  —  state  of  parties 
in,  422.     See  British  America. 

Prison  Discipline,  works  on,  review- 
ed, 1  —  notions  respecting,  before 
the  time  of  Howard,  3,  5  —  How- 
ard's one  maxim  in  regard  to,  6  — 
American,  under  the  old  system, 
10,  12  —  facts,  ib.  —  •*  The  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  assisting  Dis- 
tressed Prisoners,"  16  —  the  prin- 
ciples of,  17  —  arrangements  sug- 
gested, 24  —  economy  of  a  thor- 
ough system  of,  27  —  Philadelphia 
and  Auburn  systems  of,  29  —  sol- 
itude in,  30  —  cruelties  in  the 
Sing  Sing,  264.     See  Prisons, 

Prison  Discipline  Society,  facts  from 
its  Reports,  17. 

Prisons,  on  the  construction  of,  2  — 
persons  in,  in  1839,  3  —  character 
of,  before  the  time  of  Howard,  5  — 
after  his  time,  6  —  Walnut  Street, 
in  1783, 7 —  Charlestown,  in  1826, 
9.   See  Prison  Discipline. 

Q. 

Quintilian,  on  synonymes,  468. 


R. 


Raimondi,  Marc-Antonio,  an  early 
engraver,  facts  respecting,  123. 


JiMRjftont,  Lewis,  Dietioiiaiy  of  Lii- 
in  Synonymes  by,  reTiewed,  4(>7 

—  notice  of,  472. 

Rank,  naval.  Cooper  on,  452. 

Rmtilesnakes,  described,  153. 

Reformation,  the,  as  tending  towards 
doabt  and  incredaliW,32D — effect 
of,  upon  the  arts,  329  —  upon  lite- 
rature, 332  —  upon  eloquence,  333 

—  upon  poetry,  334. 

Reptiles,  Holbrookes  work  on,  re- 
viewed, 145  —  observations  on, 
146. 

Retzseh,  Moritx,  the  outline  engrav- 
ings of,  141. 

Riepenhausens,  their  outline  engrav- 
inffs,  141. 

Robvn  Day,  The  Adventures  of,  re- 
viewed. 220  —  sketch  of  it,  222. 

Rogers,  Robert,  account  of  his  ex- 
pedition to  the  West,  100. 

Rogers's  Italy,  notice  of  engravings 
in,  136, 137. 


8. 


SI.  Leger,  Colonel,  siege  of  Fort 
Schuyler  by,  291. 

St.  Vincent^s.    See  Vineemnes. 

Sammons,  adventures  of  the,  in  the 
border  wars,  306. 

Satoy er,Leiceeier  A.,  A  Critical  Ex- 
position of  Mental  Philosophy  by, 
noticed,  249. 

Schiller,  The  Characters  of,  by  Mrs. 
Ellet.  noticed,  257. 

Schlegd,  remarks  on  his  "  Lec- 
tures," 323  —  his  criticism  on 
Shakspeare,  324. 

Schoenbrunn,  founded,  116. 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  Rowe,  his  Algic 
Researches,  First  Series,  Indian 
Tales  and  Legends,  reviewed, 
354  —  his  advantages  for  the  work, 
356  — notice  of  his  wife,  357  — 
value  of  the  Tales  by,  359  —  pe- 
culiarities of  them,  360  —  outlines 
of  several  of  them,  363. 

Schuyler,  Fort,  situation  of,  282  — 
siege  of,  by  Colonel  St.  Leger,  291. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  General,  Indian 
commissioner,  283. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Chateaubriand's 
remarks  on,  339 — criticism  on  his 
"  Life  of  Napoleon,"  ib.  —  con- 
trasted with  Carlyle,  340  —  his 


I 


BiMariei  ud  NotcI*,  343. 
Stignioriat  landt  in  Canada,  417. 
Srffronlnjt,  in  Burr,  200. 
Snfti  Yivrs'  (far,  events  in  the,  63. 
SSakiptarr,  Williain,  liii  chitncttfr 

of   Mark   Anlonj,  l:i7  — ItamU- 


Symnumt,   Chirlps,    bingnpher   of 

Millon.reinarkann,  3:14. 
SmotiuiHes,  KaiiiiliDin'*  LalJn,  4117 


of  the, 

!J7a  —  Ountnore'a  peace  wilh  llie, 
ifiW  — in  alliance  wilii  the  Hritiih, 
385  — their  irritation  and  duplici- 

Shtpi,  on  Uie  ooDalructiDn  of,  for  Uifl 

Shot,  uae  of  ho11r>w,  41'i3 

5u  jVoluiiu,  under  Engliah  prolrc- 
tiaii,7-a  — aonfederauv  afllie.i^, 
•uu  _  plant  oobuiea'  in  Oblu,  Ti 

—  treaty  wilh,  in  1744,  at  Laneoa- 
ter,  74  —  iU  confinration.  Wl  —  at 
Euton,  99  —  al  Fort  Stanwi*.  HW 

—  poaitioQ  of  the,  at  the  com- 
menciMiKnt  of  the  American  Kev- 
olutlon,  Wy  —  Lord  Uuninoro-» 
peace  with  the, 9tf0  —  negoliationa 
with  the,  Sdl— alliance  of,  wilh 
the  Briliih.  aa2  — auliivan  a  i-i- 
pedition  against  tlie,  30J. 

SmiM, engraving l>¥, in  BogcrBS Ita- 
ly. 136. 

SiHlA,  G.  W.,  on  the  lValnul-»treet 
priann.  in  I7H3,  7, 

Sttiilara  imp/uonmcid.  the  gjltem 
of, :»(,  31 

Spain,  literary  hiatory  in,  317. 

SqvtdruM,  the  cruiaea  of,  459. 

SMRMft,  Fort,  treaty  of,  1U9— it* 
Atiiatian.  'hVi  —  crmtrreaa  at,  ib. 

Reverend, 


ThayeHdanigra.    Sec  firanT,  JatepH. 
Timili.  reniarkBon,  141). 
r..lfm  for  IB40,  noticed,  4<1t) 
TrattietiuUiUulitm,  obierTatioaa  on, 

5S. 
TVufuylsflHUi  Vnittrrity,  Pilt'a  Let- 

lera  an,  noticed,  'Ha  —  ulatialici 

reapccling,  2()3. 
Tti£iinacti,kiUuM    - 

of  the,  152. 
Tuka,  F.,  in 

ing.  129. 
Turmr,  Daniel,  Lieutenant,  bravefy 

of,  at  Pf  rrya  victory,  441. 
TutiulaHfin-sliantotCieero.Olia'a 

Tranilation  of  the,  noticed.  480. 
of   New   England, 
ile'a  Obwrrvationa  on,  noticed, 


Stoat,  Williaii 
Brout  b;, 
plan,  27a  — 


IllU. 


..3.U 


Style,  remark*  of..  _  _ 

AuUiBuii,  John,  (ii-'neral,  c«peditii 

of,  against  the  Iroquoia,  3(1:1. 

VOL.  XLIX.  —  NO.    lUS 


pitcivoruM,  habita 


v.; 

4'J5. 


r,  210— hit 


viewed,  an:-- 

the  importance 

in  ft  Chriallan  >: 

character,  2I"J. 
SUd-tngravin^,    invented    by    an 

American,  1311  —  rvmarka  on,  ib. 
Stippling,  in  engraving,  deiciibed, 

.,   Life  of  Joaeph 
ewed,    aT7  — hii 

ieorbUH'ork,it., 


t/ndin*,  by  Fouqn*,  noticed,  486. 

Vpptr  Canada,   geography   of,   379 

--pulation,  3S0  — "clergy  re- 

■  "  in.  404  —  »late  of  |mrliea 

Ki  — Sir  t'rancia  Head*  ad- 

itralion  Ih.-re,  427  -  the  in- 


Vmango.  fort  at,  linialicd,  8G. 

VinriKiia.  BetUfinenl  of,  tiU  — cap- 
tured by  Haiiiillon.aysi  — recap- 
ture of.  by  Clark,  301. 

yaltaiTt,  a*  a  literary  critic,  320 -r 
oil  Shakapeue,  iI2l. 
66 
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W. 

Waipole's  Company,  notice  of,  108 
—  merged  in  the  Ohio  Companj, 

WfuhingUmy  George,  embamy  of,  to 
Logstown,  83 —  his  eentiments  in 
regard  to  Aaron  Burr,  16G,  16d, 
179,  203  — on  the  mode  of  de- 
fence against  Indiana,  303. 

West,  grounds  of  the  British  claims 
to  tlie,  considered,  71. 

White-Eyes^\  Delaware  chieftain, 
284  — death  of,  311. 

Wilkinson,  James,  General,  his  con- 
nexion with  Burr's  enterprise  in 
the  West,  193,  194. 

WUleU,  Colonel,  sortie  by,  during 
the  battle  of  Oriskany,  %)3. 


WdUam-Henry,  Fort,  captured,  93. 

WiUiavMon,  Andrew,  Colonel,  sub- 
dues the  Cherokee  Indians,  280. 

Willis,  N.  P.,  A  r  Abri,  or  the  Tent 
Pitched,  by,  noticed,  264. 

WinektsUr,  Virginia,  treaty  at,  in 
1753,  83. 

Wo&d  engraving,  remarks  on,  120, 
145. 

Wyoming f  the  massacre  at,  297. 


Z. 


Zeiiberger,  establishes  a  mission  on 
the  Alleghany  river,  115 —  founds 
Schoenbninn,  116. 
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Stanford  Vnivenhyl^ 

Stanford,  California 

In  order  thai  olhen  nuj  dm  iUi  book 
ri:ium  It  «■  looii  a*  pouible,  boi  not  iM 
the  <l>le  due.                                                ■ 

